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Art.  I. — On  “ The  Most  Comely  Names,"  *U-AM, 

i.e.  The  Laudatory  Epithets,  or  The  Titles  of  Praise, 
bestowed  on  God  in  the  Quran  or  by  Muslim  Writers. 
ByJ.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  lion.  Mem.  R.S.L.,  etc. 


All  students  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Islam,  that  uncom- 
promising and  purely  monotheistic  faith  promulgated  by 
Muhammad  to  the  pagan  Arabians,  his  kinsmen  or  country- 
men, as  also  to  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  and  Christians  who 
dwelt  in  and  about  Madina,  or  the  three  Arabias,  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  will  have  met  with  some  mention  of  what 
European  writers  generally  know  as  “ The  ninety-nine  names 
of  God,"  but  which  are  denominated  in  chap.  vii.  v.  179,  as 
also  in  chap.  xx.  v.  7,  of  the  Qur’an  itself,  “ The  Most  Comely 

y O JmT  ijy'—o 

Names"  . In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is 

said  : l$j  aJJ  j and  unto  God  belong  the 


most  comely  names  ; call  ye,  then,  upon  Him  by  them  ; and  in 

y L,  P M r/1  9 y y P sP  y i y p -O 

the  second:  * U.AJ \ <U  aJ|  2 All]  God  is  He, 


save  whom  there  is  no  God ; unto  Him  belong  the  most  comely 
names. 

The  European  expression,  “ the  ninety-nine  names  of  God," 
is  not,  as  we  see,  in  accordance  with  the  Qur’anic  designation, 
“ the  most  comely  names"  which  specifies  no  definite  number 
whatever.  Lane,  however,  informs  us  in  his  Lexicon,  voce 

9 y l, 

, rad.  that  the  commentary  on  the  Qur’an 
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entitled  sj,  Exposition  by  the  trco  {writers  named f) 

Jaldl,  adds  to  its  mention  of  this  expression : “ the  most 
comely  names,”  the  remark  : “which  are  ninety  and  nine  in 
number.”  The  specific  number  “ ninety-nine  ” is  not,  then, 
of  European  invention  in  this  matter. 

Meninski,  again,  voce  \XJ\,  has  : “*lll  A*J\  the  names  of 
God,  otherwise  A'ffS  the  names  of  the  qualities,  said 

to  be  ninety-nine  in  number,  etc.,  are  the  divine  attributes, 
repeated  by  pious  Muslims  as  they  tell  their  beads.  Hottinger, 
in  his  Idistoria  Orientalis,  gives  the  list  of  them  in  alpha- 
betical order.”  This  last  statement  as  to  an  “ alphabetical 
order”  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  correct;  for  is 

said  by  Meninski  to  be  Hottinger’s  82nd  attribute,  and 

S C-O  p y C-C3 

\ to  be  the  94th,  k^LJl  being  the  23rd.  I do  not  see 
any  alphabetical  order  in  these  words  and  numbers,  even  in 
respect  of  the  roots ; and  so  of  the  rest. 

At  p.  203  of  Vol.  VI.  New  Series,  of  the  Society’s  Journal, 
begins  a chapter  in  the  article,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
on  the  “ Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan.”  This  chapter  is  in 
Spanish  verses  of  four  lines  each  ; and  every  verse  is  sur- 

9 i — O y ■£,  y y 

mounted  by  an  invocation  in  Arabic,  a JJ1  L 0 God!  i—jj  u 0 
Lord!  etc.,  to  the  number  of  ninety-nine,  as  may  be  counted. 

At  p.  129  of  the  part  of  our  Journal  which  has  recently 
been  distributed,  being  Part  I.  Vol.  XI.  New  Series,  begins 
an  article  by  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. : “On  Arabic 
Amulets  and  Mottoes.”  On  the  next  page— p.  123  — and 
third  paragraph,  Mr.  Rogers  says : “ I find  in  the  square 
compartments  the  hundred1  attributes  of  God.”  Here  is  a 
slight  departure  from  the  stereotyped  expression  “ninety- 
nine  names.” 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Colonel  Guthrie,  I was 
some  years  ago  enabled  to  take  a copy  of  a list  of  “ the 

1 The  list  has  only  ninety-nine  names  or  titles  when  correctly  counted. — 
J.  W.  II. 
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ninety-nine  names  of  God  ” from  a work  by  Ilerklot.1  I 
also  copied  a very  considerable  number  of  such  “ names,” 
not  found  in  Ilerklot’s  list,  from  an  old  Latin  work  by  Peter 
Kirsten  Vratislas,  printed  a.d.  1G09,  and  belonging  likewise 
to  Colonel  Guthrie. 

These,  and  Ilottinger’s,  ex  Aleninski,  I have  since  compared 
with  the  lists  given  by  Mobamed  Rabadan  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
The  result  was  that,  instead  of  ninety-nine,  I found  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  such  names  ; some,  it  is  true,  being 
compounds.  By  subsequent  search  in  the  Quran  itself,  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  five  hundred,  with  great 
capability  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  even  to  a thousand.2 

Most  of  these  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  epithets  or  titles 
of  the  Deity,  were  originally  culled  from  the  Quran.  They 
are  there  found  in  esse,  or  in  posse.  But  a few  are  of  later 
introduction,  speculative  and  philosophical,  or  mystical. 
Mohamed  Rabadan’s  words,  being  all  preceded  by  the  inter- 
jection b,  are  grammatically  incapable  of  taking  the  definite 

c-o  9 l-o 

article  Jl  before  them,  with  the  exception  of  , generally 
treated,  in  such  case,  as  a simple  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
consideration  for  its  initial  article.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Rogers’s  list  gives  all  the  words  with  the  definite  article 
before  them. 

Both  systems  are  correct ; that  of  the  Spanish  Moor  abso- 
lutely so  ; that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  or  rather  of  the  amulet  from 


1 The  correctness  of  each  “name”  is  attested  by  the  total  of  the  numerical 
values  of  its  component  letters. 

2 In  a work  printed  in  1842-7  for  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental 
Texts— viz.,  the  Biographical  Dictionary  by  Al-Xawawl,  in  p.  28, 1.  18,  I find 

!_  — c1  ? ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 4*  -o  f o ^ / 

it  mentioned  as  follows : ^ Jj>-  j jz.  aJJ  Jb 

Some  of  the  Sufi  sect  have  asserted : “ Unto  God,  may  He  be  glorified  and 
magnified,  (belong)  a thousand  names.”  One  line  further  on  there  occurs : 


S S S 9 S S G-O  y / ^jy  “Wy  ^ J ^ 

Blit  as  to  the  names 


of  God,  may  He  be  glorified  and  magnified,  well,  this  number  is  insignificant  in 
respect  of  them.  Of  course,  the  Divine  Titles  are,  in  reality,  co-extensive  with 
language.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  “the  ninety -nine  names  of  God  ” will  long 
remain  in  the  public  mind  as  a relic  of  past  belief. 
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which  he  has  copied  them,  admissibly  so.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  the  Qur’an  with  the  definite  article  ; some  are  there 
used  indefinitely  ; others  are  made  definite  by  a definite  com- 
plement; some  remain  indefinite  with  indefinite  complements; 
and  some  are  found  definite  in  one  passage,  indefinite  in 
another.  When  made  definite,  as  in  the  amulet,  the  words 
assume  a special  sense,  attributing  to  God,  par  excellence , the 
quality  of  which  they  are  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the 
adjectives,  epithets,  or  titles.  It  is  hardly  correct  for  us  to 
call  them  the  “names”  of  God,  though  a few  are,  in  effect, 
nouns  substantive.  But  even  these,  as  all  the  rest,  may  be 


consist  of  several  words  forming  a phrase ; as  may  be  seen  by 
a study  of  the  list. 

On  referring  to  the  Qur’an  for  the  words  and  phrases  so 
given,  I have  ascertained  that  some  are  found  in  the  lists 
which  do  not  occur  in  that  volume,  even  inferentially  ; and  I 
have  also  collected  many,  mentioned  there,  which  are  not 
included  in  any  one  of  the  lists.  Ninety-nine  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more  than  five  hundred,  necessarily 
implies  a selection.  I have  no  doubt  that  my  list,  as  given 
below,  in  alphabetical  order,  has  omitted  some — nay,  many — 
of  the  Divine  Titles  (as  I prefer  to  style  them),  that  a more 
thorough  search  would  find  or  infer  in  the  Scripture  of  Islam. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  becomes  abundantly  clear 
through  this  collation  of  the  various  lists  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  sacred  book ; namely  : It  is  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  phrase  “ The  ninety-nine  names  of  God.”  Each  list 
of  ninety-nine  of  them  is  a selection,  varying  according  to 
the  religious  fancy  or  preference  of  some  eminent  man,  who 
perhaps  took  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  or  in 
passages  more  generally  read,  or  more  usually  recited  in  the 
celebration  of  the  prescribed  duty  of  divine  worship,  or  in  the 
mystical  rites  of  the  numerous  orders  of  Dervishes.  Such 
list  should,  therefore,  be  entitled,  as  the  Muslims  sometimes, 


considered  nouns  adjective ; even 
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if  not  always,  do  style  it : A Chaplet  of  ( ninety-nine ) Divine 

so*  * o 9 VT  -r*  o>c-f  ✓ s o' 

Titles,  , or,  more  fully : ^ • 


The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  number  ninety-nine,  in 
relation  to  these  Divine  Titles,  is  that  the  chaplet  or  rosary 
used  by  Muslims  in  their  daily  devotions,  contains  ninety- 
nine  beads,  divided  into  three  sections  of  thirty-three  each. 
The  greater  chaplets  of  the  Dervish  orders  contain  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Possibly,  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
is  the  true  number— ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary  chaplet. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  containing  a thousand  ; even,  a 
thousand  and  one. 

Why  these  numbers,  ninety-nine  and  thirty-three,  were 
originally  chosen,  I cannot  say.1  But,  after  the  completion 
of  a performance  of  the  prescribed,  obligatory  divine  worship, 
a kind  of  voluntary  doxology  is  recited,  in  three  parts.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  ejaculation : I recite  the  doxology  of 

L-«o  s 'Op 

God,  i, JJl  ^IsA-.-.is  repeated  thirty-three  times;  then  the 
ejaculation : Gloiy  belongeth  unto  God,  aJJ  ' ; and  finally, 

that  of:  God  is  Most  Great, ^ \ ajJl . These  ejaculations  should 
not,  strictly,  be  counted  at  all ; but  they  may,  permissively, 
be  told  on  the  fingers  ; and  the  beads  are  more  convenient,  as 
insuring  accuracy.  Thus  it  is  that  the  chaplet,  the  rosary,  is 
made  up  of  ninety-nine  beads,  in  their  three  equal  divisions. 

But  the  three  ejaculations,  though  together  recited  ninety- 
nine  times,  do  not  form  ninety-nine  “ names  of  God''  They 
do  not,  by  their  very  nature,  enter  into  any  list  of  ninety- 
nine,  or  other  number,  of  such  names  or  Divine  Titles. 

However,  the  chaplet  of  beads,  the  rosary,  having  been 
introduced  to  use  at  the  celebration  of  the  divine  service  of 
Islam,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  religious  fervour, 
stimulated  in  many  ways,  in  endless  climes,  among  various 


1 The  thirty-three  perhaps  originated  in  counting  three  each  on  the  joints  of 
the  ten  fingers,  and  one  triplet  added,  to  make  sure.  The  ninety-nine  is  simply  a 
multiple  of  this  basis. 
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nations,  by  the  stirring  events  of  its  pristine  days,  should 
have  adapted  it  to  new  forms  of  pious  use.  Especially,  since 
it  was  a frequent  practice  with  the  very  earliest  Muslims,  as 
among  the  hermits  and  monks  of  the  various  Christian  sects 
then  abounding  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  to  indulge  in 
protracted  services  of  voluntary,  supererogatory  praise,  both 
in  private  and  in  public  worship.  Prayer  to  God  on  common 
occasions,  by  individuals,  was  from  the  first  discountenanced 
or  forbidden  by  Muhammad,  under  the  very  rational  pleas 
that  God  best  knows  what  is  good  for  His  creatures,  and  that 
man’s  first  duty  is  to  know  and  confess  his  “ One  Lord  God," 

9 s ^ ^ y 1,-0 

c-ZpM  , bowing  in  cheerful,  loving,  grateful  sub- 
mission  to  the  just,  merciful,  and  benevolent  decrees  of  Ilis 
divine  will.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  erroneous  to  style  the 
divine  worship  of  Islam  the  'performance  of  prayers.  Prayers 
it  is  not.  It  is  praise,  worship,  service  alone,  in  the  pre- 
scribed, incumbent  divine  ritual  of  Islam. 

It  is,  furthermore,  eminently  erroneous  and  unjust,  as 
well  as  equally  inconsequent  and  inconsistent,  for  professing 
Christians,  writers  and  speakers,  to  cast  upon  Muslims,  their 
scriptures,  and  their  prophet,  the  unfounded  accusation  of 
fatalism.  That  is  a pagan  idea,  with  which  Islam  has  no 
more  in  common  than  Christianity  has.  What  Muhammad 
taught,  what  the  Qur’an  so  eloquently  and  so  persistently 
sets  forth,  and  what  real  faithful  Muslims  believe,  conformably 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  accepted  by  devout 
Christians,  is,  that  God’s  Providence  pre-ordains,  as  His 
Omniscience  foreknows,  all  events,  and  overrules  the  designs 
of  men,  to  the  sure  fulfilment  of  His  all-wise  purposes.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  difference  whatever  in  the  fundamental  ethics  of 
Christianity  and  Islam,  however  irreconcilcably  divergent 
they  may  be  on  a few,  very  few,  but  very  important,  vital 
points  of  detail,  dogmatic  belief,  and  religious  polity.  Mu- 
hammad did  not  profess  to  preach  a new  religion,  but  to 
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restore  the  one  and  only  possible  old  faith  in  God  and  a future 
state  to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity,  as  delivered  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  in  succession,  of  whom  he  himself 
was  to  be  the  last. 

The  early  Muslims,  in  Muhammad’s  own  time,  of  their 
own  accord,  were  used  to  assemble  in  the  first  mosque  at 
Madina,— it  wras  then  a mere  dyopd,  a place  of  assembly,  for 
public  deliberation,  as  well  as  for  worship, — and  there  to  con- 
tinue in  the  assiduous  performance,  not  only  of  the  stated 
services,  but  also  of  voluntary  worship.  When  the  sacred 
month  of  fasting  by  day,  RamaDHSn  (Ramazan),  came  round, 
these  assemblies  became  more  protracted,  and  the  special  long 
night-service,  termed  Tarawl^,  was  by  them  invented.  Mu- 
hammad, hearing  of  this  novelty,  went  on  three  successive 
nights  to  these  meetings,  or  remained  after  the  prescribed 
night-service.  After  that,  he  refrained  from  attending  them  ; 
fearing,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : “ lest  the  perform- 
ance thereof  be  revealed  in  scripture  as  incumbent  on  you.” 
He  could  not,  however,  object  to  them ; for  the  Qur’an,  xxxii. 
41,  gives  the  injunction  on  which  they  are  based : 


if  f ' * * - ' ' • '77?  . •>»  . ^ 
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0 ye  who  have  believed,  commemorate  ye  God  with  an 
abundant  mention,  and  doxologize  ye  Him  morning  and 
evening. 


The  custom  has  continued  as  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Muslim  world,  orthodox,  heretical,  or  schismatic,  to  this  day. 
The  Tarawl/i  (Teravl/Q,  the  long,  supererogatory  night- 
services  of  RamaDHan,  are  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
usual  life  of  Islam  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  word  Tarawl^,  f , is  a plural  noun,  of  which  the 

singular  is  Tarwl^a,  . This  means  : an  act  of  taking 

breath  and  rest.  The  application  of  the  plural  word  as  the 
name  of  these  special  long  night-services  of  RamaDHan, 
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arose  from  the  circumstance  that  rest  and  breathing-time 
were  taken  at  stated  intervals  during  the  celebration. 

The  whole  service  of  the  TarawiA  consists  of  twenty  Rak’a, 
t'xSj , performed  in  five  acts  or  parts  of  four  Rak’a  each,  with 
an  interval,  for  rest  and  breathing,  between  each  two  acts,  of 
as  long  a duration  as  the  performance  of  the  “act”  itself 
requires. 

A Rak’a  may  be  considered  as  a single  scene,  in  the 
theatrical  sense  of  this  last  word.  Rak’a  means,  lexically : 
a single  act  of  homing  one's  self  down, — of  bending  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  hip-joints,  until  the  back  acquires  a horizontal 
position.  Technically,  it  is  a term  of  ritual,  and  means : a 
single  section,  sub-act,  or  scene  of  worship,  including  various 
postures  of  standing,  bowing,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  prostra- 
tion, with  all  the  recitations  uttered,  aloud  or  in  a subdued 
tone,  during  the  performance  of  those  various  evolutions  and 
their  concomitant  gestures. 

An  “act”  of  worship,  a “service,”  if. (in  Persian  and 
Turkish  jUj  ),  is  sometimes  made  up  of  two  such  sections  or 
scenes,  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four ; all  obligatory, 
all  prescribed.  Five  such  acts  of  worship,  — five  such 
“ services,” — are  incumbent  daily  on  every  Muslim,  male  or 
female,  of  legal  age  and  right  mind,  when  not  prevented  from 
their  performance  by  certain  accidents. 

Customary  “ scenes  ” of  worship  are  appended  to  those 
which  are  obligatory  in  some  “acts”;  and  customary  acts  are 
performed  by  the  devout  between  the  obligatory  “acts,”  in 
imitation  of  what  Muhammad  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Those  which  are  obligatory  are  called  fsf , and  the  customary 
ones  Besides  these,  voluntary  scenes,  and  voluntary 

acts,  of  worship,  termed  liilj , are  of  frequent  or  habitual 
practice  by  the  devout,  of  their  own  free  will,  with  next  to 
no  limit. 

The  long  Tarawi/i  night-service  of  Ramannan  is  of  the 
“ customary  ” kind,  not  being  “ obligatory.”  The  interval 
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of  rest  that  follows  each  of  its  five  “ sections  ” may  be  filled 
up,  at  the  option  of  each  worshipper,  either  by  actually 
sitting  still  and  silent, — really  resting, — or  by  performing  a 
voluntary  act  of  worship,  or  by  a recitation  from  holy 
writ,  or  by  offering  prayers  from  the  approved  collects , 

Ull  XIcjVI,  or  by  reciting  doxologics,  . In 

public  worship  this  last  is  the  one  more  generally  practised  ; 
or  rather  a combination  of  the  last  two  or  three.  A collect, 
or  a portion  of  scripture,  a lesson,  or  both,  forms  a sort  of 
preface,  in  succession,  to  each  of  the  three  ejaculations  of  the 
doxology,  which  is  repeated  thirty-three  times  by  each 
worshipper,  in  a sort  of  chorus,  the  precentor  (there  are  no 

p 

priests  in  Islam),  the  “ Imam,”  leading  and  guiding. 

From  practice  he  has  no  real  occasion  to  count  how  many 
times  he  repeats  each.  He  chants  the  holy  words  in  a beauti- 
fully modulated  measure,  into  which  the  thirty-three  repeti- 
tions accurately  fit.  The  less  carefully  trained  devotee  may 
have  recourse  to  his  finger-joints  for  the  tale;  but  the  chaplet, 
the  rosary,  insures  against  mistakes,  and  is  in  general  use. 

The  chaplet  of  ninety-nine  beads,  the  rosary,  would  appear 
to  have  been  next  put  to  a use  that,  though  forming  no  part 
of  the  ritual  of  divine  worship,  brought  those  beads  into  still 
greater  veneration. 

That  text  of  the  Quran,  before  quoted,  which  commands 
Muslims  to  “commemorate  God  with  an  abundant  mention,” 
was  combined,  in  some  one’s  mind,  with  that  other  which 
enjoins  their  calling  upon  Him  by  His  “ most  comely 
names.”  A series  of  ninety-nine  of  these  was  consequently 
drawn  up,  perhaps  for  private  devotion  at  first,  committed  to 
memory  as  a list  in  a certain  established  order,  and  then 
recited,  in  that  order,  as  a special  meritorious  exercise  of 
voluntary  praise,  the  tale  being  checked  by  the  beads  of  the 
chaplet. 

Other  devotees  would  observe  that  many  of  the  “ most 
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comely  names  ” found  in  the  Qur’an  were  wanting  in  this 
first  list;  or  the  original  compiler  may  have  prepared  various 
lists  for  use  on  different  occasions,  but  always  consisting  of 
the  same  number,  nine  and  ninety.  When  two  complete  lists 
of  that  number  of  simple  “ most  comely  names  ” had  thus 
been  compiled,  and  a desire,  or  a need,  was  felt  to  make  up  a 
third  or  a fourth,  etc.,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  not 
enough.  Recourse  would  then  be  had  to  the  compounds  so 
frequent  throughout  the  sacred  volume.  Meanwhile,  poets 
and  other  writers  had  been  at  work,  and  had  invented  many  a 
divine  title  not  actually  found  in  the  Qur’an,  but  legitimately 
inferable  from  verbs  or  nouns  contained  therein.  These 
would  be  adopted  into  the  multiplying  lists  arranged  for  the 
special  service  of  this  or  that  body  of  devotees,  and  the  use  of 
the  chaplet  gained  ground  ever  more  and  more.  The  greater 
dervish  chaplet  was  also  introduced. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Qur’an  above  quoted,  where  the  Muslims  are  commanded  to 
commemorate  God  abundantly,  they  are  also  enjoined  to 
doxologize  Him  morning  and  evening.  The  word  here 
rendered  by  the  coined  term  “doxologize,”  \ys. L>,  is  the 

imperative  verb  plural  of  which  the  verbal  noun  is  . 

This  literally  signifies  an  act  of  doxologizing , i.e.  an  act  of 
reciting  as  a hymn  of  praise,  either  a single  ascription  of 
glory  often  repeated,  or  a string  of  ascriptions  once  proffered 
each.  From  thus  indicating  the  “ act  of  doxologizing,”  the 
word  was  next  applied  to  the  doxology  itself.  It  is 

used  twice  in  the  Qur’an,  once  in  the  former  sense,  and  once 
in  the  latter. 


tP'  Ox  ✓ /xGx  s O . x ✓ 


0[-. 


cr*  cr?  uj 


There  is  not  anything , but  that  it  doxologizes  with  Ilis 
glory  ; ye,  however,  understand  not  their  doxologizing Qur. 
xvii.  46. 


1 Sale  says : “ their  celebration  thereof.” 
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«3  » tO  lLa 


" 'I  " cif 

l*Lc  Aj 


U 


Aac/i  /<a^/i  known  His  service  and  His  doxology .’ — Qur. 
xxiv.  41. 

But  the  application  went  further.  The  chaplet  itself,  the 
rosary,  came  to  be  designated  by  this  same  word,  this 

verbal  noun;  at  least,  so  it  is  called  in  Persian  and  in 
Turkish. 

The  Persian  lexicon  named  Farhangi  Jihangvrl 
voce  says  in  explanation:  j~> j> 

; i.e.  Ilead-knot , a which  they  make  up 
on  the  head  of  a rosary ; and  this  the  corresponding  Turco- 
Persian  lexicon  renders  by : £ <uQ 

O XV.;  ' CV;  /0  C/  • • 7 7 ^ 7 1 

d -V>U  ^ ^ ^ l £ 2S  Mg  and  tie  at  the  place 

where  the  stems  are  to  be  put  on  to  rosaries. 

Again,  the  Persian  lexicon  entitled  Bahari-Ajam,  ^s~  jU> 
gives  the  terms  JuJb  and  , as 

being  the  names  of  two  particular  kinds  of  chaplets,  to  the 

O J*/ 

first  of  which  a poet,  Ta’slr,  j J U , has  likened  his  own  tear- 
drops : 


dJxi; 


— O'  o . 

1 jj  1*1 


Oxx  Gx.x  0/0  Ox  .xG.x  o X A , x 

(•‘ti 

il/y  tears  cw  my  sleeve  are  (as)  a rosary  of  beads,  (red)  like 
the  eyes  of  nightingales.  Why  ! what  branch  (of  a rosebush) 
have  1 (ever)  laid  hand  on  the  skirt  of  (in  entreaty)  ? 


This  meaning  of  chaplet,  rosary,  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  given  in  Arabic  to  the  word  ; for  aLsru:  is  the 

only  name  recorded  in  the  best  lexicons,  and  in  Lane.  In 
Freytag  we  find  3Lsw*  given  also,  from  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  Bocthor  mentions  it  as  well. 


Sale  has : “ His  prayer  and  His  praise.” 
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The  very  large  chaplets  sometimes  used  by  Dervishes  in 
their  various  special  rites,  public  or  private,  are  exaggera- 
tions of  those  in  general  use,  though  they  are  doubtless  used 
by  zealous  devotees  in  keeping  tale  of  their  long-protracted 
“ commemorations.”  These  Dervish  rites  are  no  legitimate 
part  of  Islam,  any  more  than  those  of  Freemasonry  are  a 
part  of  Christianity.  Those  rites  are  viewed  with  dislike  by 
the  strictly  orthodox,  as  savouring  more  or  less  of  schism, 
heresy,  and  blasphemy.  They  are  tolerated,  however,  nay, 
even  patronized  by  high  and  low,  as  theologically  justifiable, 
and  undoubtedly  fashionable,  manifestations  of  a sanctimo- 
nious zeal  and  ostentatious  devotion,  much  in  the  same  way 
with  our  own  Ritualists,  Odd-fellows,  and  the  like. 

I now  proceed  to  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  “ most 
comely  names  ” or  divine  titles,  simple  and  compound,  that 
I have  met  with.  I explain  their  significations,  show  which 
are  verbally,  and  which  are  inferentially  Quranic,  indicating 
the  passages  where  they  occur,  and  the  list  or  lists  from 
which  they  are  taken.1  Those  among  them  which  point  to  a 
divine  attribute  that  pertains  to  grace  and  mercy  are  known 
as  the  names  of  Grace,  jU-sP  ; and  those  that  betoken 
an  attribute  leaning  to  the  exhibition  of  stern  justice  and 
severity  are  designated  the  names  of  Majesty,  jd' 

1.  One.  Q.  cxii.  1;  H.  2;  V.  1;  R.  96;  Rs.  91. 
(See  also  Nos.  13,  65.) 

Occurs  more  than  fifty  times  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a 
title  of  God:  aJJl  He  is  one  God ; or  rather,  with 

greater  emphasis  : He  is  the  God,  a sole  one. 

2.  the  Most  Beautiful  of  Creators  (i.e. 
the  Creator  whose  works  are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 

1 In  this  list,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used.  H.  for  Hottinger ; Ht., 
Herklot ; M.,  Meninski ; Q.,  Qur’an;  Qs.,Qamus;  It.,  Rabadan  ; Its.,  Rogers  ; 
V.,  Vratislas.  An  asterisk  before  a number  denotes  a title  collected  by  the 
author  from  various  sources. 
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perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes).  Q.  xxiii.  14. 
(See  also  No.  14.) 


i 1 

3.  the  Most  Judicial  of  Judges . Q.  xi.  47  ; 
xcv.  8.  (See  No.  87.)  M.  gives  this,  but  not  as  a title  of 
God. 

4.  the  Last.  Q.  lvii.  3 ; lit.  73 ; Y.  2 ; R.  93  ; 
Rs.  38.  (See  No.  46.) 

00001*3  thirty-eight  times  in  Q.,  but  as  a divine  title  in  this 
passage  only ; “the  last  day,”  II  being  the  subject 

of  all  the  others.  ^ 

5.  ^.j\  the  Most  Compassionate  of  those  who 
feel  compassion.  Q.  viii.  150;  xii.  64,  92;  xxi.  83;  V.  3. 
(See  No.  161.) 

Mentioned  in  the  list  given  by  V.  only ; as  are  most  of 
the  complex  titles,  if  given  at  all.  M.  notices  the  expression. 
The  singular  i3  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list. 


6.  the  Swiftest  in  devising  stratagems.  Q.  x. 
22.  (See  Nos.  238  and  402.) 

7.  Juiin  the  One  who  knows  best.  Q.  vi.  124;  xi.  33. 


(See  Nos.  8,  299,  308.) 

Every  one  conversant  with  Muslim  saying3  and  writings  is 

9 * o 5 9 L-O  x 

well  aware  of  the  frequent  expression:  *1^1  All] but  God 
knows  best,  used  as  an  admission  of  uncertainty  in  the 
speaker  or  writer  as  to  the  truth  or  correctness  of  something 

narrated.  In  colloquial  Ottoman  Turkish,  All]  is  a 

frequently  used  expletive,  in  the  sense  of  our:  I think,  I 
opine.  M.  gives  it. 

8.  j*Lcin  the  Most  knowing  as  to  the  thankful.  Q. 


vi.  53.  (See  No.  7.) 

9.  the  Most  High.  Q.  xx.  71 ; lxxix.  24;  lxxxvii.  1 ; 
xcii.  20.  (See  Nos.  169,  303.) 

Occurs  five  times,  also  applied  to  other  things  than  God. 
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*10.  Jf\  the  Most  Great.  (See  Nos.  387,  415.) 

The  word  is  found  in  twenty-three  passages  of  Q.,  but  not 
once  as  a divine  title.  This  is  remarkable.  The  ejaculation 

P I~o 

God  is  Most  Great,  used  in  battle,  and  in  the  call  to 
worship,  the  ’Adhan  (’Azan),  is  so  prominent  in  the 

history  of  Islam,  and  is  one  of  the  three  clauses  of  the 
doxology  recited  with  the  chaplet,  more  especially  in  the 
Tarawl/i  night-service  of  RamaDHan.  It  is  in  none  of  the 
lists. 

P ^ # 

11.  the  Worshipped  One.  Lane.  (Usually  written 

p i p L -*o 

<uV  \ , q.v.,  and  .)  The  form  is  used  by  the  poet  Nabiga 
Z^ibyanl  (Idyl  16,  v.  6 ; Derenbourg),  prior  to  Muham- 
mad. 

12.  all]  the  God  (the  Worshipped,  the  Worshipful  One). 
Q .passim;  H.  1 ; Ht.  1 ; Rs.  1.  (See  Nos.  11,  13 — 40.) 

Occurs  several  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  and  is  said  in  Qs. 

c-o 

to  be  the  word  of  majesty,  AaJ  ; further  reported,  also, 

c-o 

■&  . S p \ \ _ p y c P O 

by  Jurjanl  to  be  the  Great  Name,  , and 

the  name  of  the  divine  substance  (essence,  or  person), 

$ -«o  P O x <«  — o (,  % 

cl>\  ill  ; whereas  all  others  are  titles  only,  *U-d , 

based  on  qualities,  olL , or  attributes.  This  word  is  also 
used,  frequently,  by  Nabiga  ZMibyanl.  It  is  said  to  have 

p s <~~o 

been  modified  from  q.v. 

13.  AAi  aJJI  the  God,  one.  Q.  cxii.  1.  (See  also  Nos.  1 
and  12.) 

This  is  the  Islamic,  Quranic  enunciation  of  God’s  unity,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  syntheism,  the  duality  of  the  Magians, 
the  trinity  of  the  Christians,  and  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans. 

14.  UlT  God,  the  Most  Beautiful  of 
Creators.  Q.  xxiii.  14.  (See  also  Nos.  2 and  12.) 

c-o  , 

9*.  s P CO  1 y C-O  p ' \ \ 9 i-O 

15.  I oAA ' JJli1 ' AJJl  God,  the  Creator,  the  Maher, 
the  Shaper.  Q.  lix.  24.  (See  also  Nos.  12,  43,  115,  441.) 
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16.  c_>j  llll  God,  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds. 
Q.  i.  1 ; vii.  52 ; xxviii.  30 ; xl.  66  ; lxxxi.  29.  (See  also 
Nos.  12,  182,  338.) 

17.  it  CJj  XjjT  God,  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q. 
xxi.  22."  (See  Nos.  12,  29,  183,  184,  185.) 

18.  Jfj  <uTf  God,  your  Lord.  Q.  vi.  102 ; x.  33 ; 
xxxy.  14.  (See  Nos.  12,  194.) 

19.  I 'Jf  aJJT  God,  our  Lord.  Q.  vii.  87.  (See  Nos.  12, 
204.) 

20.  \ ill!  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most 
Merciful.  Q.  xxvii.  30.  (See  also  Nos.  12,  214,  215,  217.) 

21.  djfi  God,  the  Absolute  One.  Q.  cxii.  2.  (See 
Nos.  12,  270.) 

c-o  | 

22.  T <Ll)\  God,  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-wise. 

Q.  xxvii.  9 ; xxxiv.  26  ; xlii.  1.  (See  Nos.  12,  97,  282, 
283.) 


23.  \ Ol]  God,  the  Most  Supreme  One.  Q.  lxix.  33. 

(See  Nos.  12  and  294.) 


s'  -o  • 9 L-o 

24.  V \ j tyjyOi  <J>  God  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Q.  vi.  3.  The  expression  “ the  heavens,”  in  the 
plural,  is  intentional,  referring  to  the  “ seven  heavens  ” of  Q. 
xxiii.  88.  (See  Nos.  117,  172,  173,  174.) 

25.  ys>  Hjj  i A.I11  God,  save  whom  there  is  no  god.  Q.  iv. 
89.  (See  Nos.  12,  26,  27,  29,  31,  and  538.) 

c-o  , ■ 

9 •£,  y,  C-O  j , x t ♦ s' ? ✓(.  ^ 9 i,-«o 

26.  I ' ys  Hin  <*JJ1  God,  save  whom  there  is  no 


God,  the  Living,  the  Self -existing  One.  Q.  ii.  256 ; iii.  1 ; 
ix.  130 ; xx.  7.  (See  Nos.  12,  25,  31,  110,  383,  and  539.) 


27.  \ ti  ^ a! y&  1M  <LH  3 aIH  God,  save  whom 
there  is  no  God,  unto  whom  belongeth  the  glory  in  the  first 
(present)  and  in  the  latter  (future,  states).  Q.  xxviii.  70. 
(See  Nos.  12,  31,  539.) 
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28.  T <UJ\  God,  the  King,  the  Right.  Q.  xxiii. 

117.  (See  Nosf  12,  291,  94,  463,  464.) 


29.  ^,/jT  fpfi  4,;  jiJjajjJi'  <J^3T  ilif  God. 


the  King,  the  Right,  save  whom  there  is  no  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  most  bountiful  empyrean.  Q.  xxiii.  117.  (See  Nos. 
12,  28,  94,  145,  146,  173,  175,  183,  184,  185,  463,  464, 
539.) 

p "C3  c-©  p y c«o  p J,  m 

30.  aJJ]  GW,  the  Single , All-compelling 

One.  Q.  xii.  39 ; xxxviii.  65 ; xxxix.  6.  (See  also  Nos. 
12,  382,  511,  513.) 

31.  l!lvT  the  Worshipped  One  (the  God).  Q. ; H.  18. 
(See  Nos/ll,  12,  25,  32-40.) 

Occurs  one  hundred  and  thirteen  times  in  Q.,  sometimes 
applied  to  God,  and  sometimes  to  other  objects  of  worship, 
such  as  the  “ golden  calf,”  etc.  This  word  is  held  to  be  the 

p ! -o 

original  from  whence  the  name  of  aJJl  was  formed. 

32.  thy  God.  Q.  ii.  127.  (See  No.  31.) 

Applied  also,  in  xx.  97,  to  the  “golden  calf.” 

33.  "^}\your  God.  Q.  ii.  158;  xvi.  23;  xviii.  110;  xx. 
98  ; etc.  (See  No.  31.) 

In  Q.  xx.  90,  the  term  is  applied  also  to  the  “ golden  calf.” 

34.  the  God  of  Moses.  Q.  xxviii.  38;  xl.  39. 
(See  No.  31.) 

In  Q.  xx.  90,  the  name  is  given  to  the  “golden  calf” 
also. 

35.  lIJl  our  God.  Q.  xxix.  45.  (See  No.  31.) 

36.  the  God  of  mankind.  Q.  cxiv.  3.  (See 


Nos.  31,  152,  205,  470.) 

37.  Ar  Jj  a single  God.  Q.  ii.  158;  iv.  169;  v.  77; 

etc.  (See  Nos.  31,  511.) 


38.  fj  $ JoAj  Is!} j a single  God  , save 

whom  there  is  no  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful. 
Q.  ii.  158.  (See  Nos.  12,  31,  37,  511.) 
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*39.  his  God.  (See  Nos.  31,  206.)  Occurs  twice  in  Q. 
xxv.  45,  and  xlv.  22  ; but  in  both  cases  is  said  of  a false  god. 
*40.  my  God.  (See  Nos.  31,  165,  213.) 

A very  usual  ejaculation  and  exclamation. 

41.  \ the  Safety.  V.  4.  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Q. 

*42.  the  Trustworthy  One. 

Though  the  word  occurs  fourteen  times  in  Q.,  it  is  not  once 
used  as  a divine  title  there.  It  is  in  an  old  collection  of  mine, 
though  not  in  the  lists.  It  is  a most  worthy  title  of  Him, 
whose  promises  are  sure ; but  in  the  Qur’an  it  is  applied  to 
Gabriel,  “the  Trustworthy  Spirit,”  (xxvi.  193), 

and  was  an  epithet  bestowed  on  Muhammad  by  his  country- 
men, admirers  of  his  early  straightforwardness. 

43.  \i|  I.  Q.  xv.  49;  xvi.  2;  xx.  12,  14  bis;  xxi.  25; 
xxvii.  9;  xxviii.  30;  1.  28;  lviii.  21;  lx.  1,  etc.  (See  No.  499.) 

44.  il-j*  Thou.  Q.  ii.  30,  121,  122,  123,  286,  etc. 

45.  the  First.  Q.  lvii.  3;  II.  82  ; Ht.  72 ; It.  92; 
Rs.  65.  (See  No.  46.) 

Only  once  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  out  of  twenty-three  occur- 

9 3 -o  x P x 9 -ZtiA—o  y P 

rences  of  the  word.  The  passage  is  j j jyjt  j* 
Jio  ybj  j He  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  the 

External  and  the  Internal,  and  He  is  aware  of  all  things } 

46.  j JjVl  the  First  and  the  Last.  Q.  lvii.  3 ; V.  5. 
(See  Nos.  4,  45.) 

47.  the  First  among  numbers.  V.  6. 

As  unity  is  the  source  of  plurality,  so  is  God  the  origin  of 
all  things,  of  all  existences. 

48.  ijdT  the  Maker.  Q.  lix.  24;  H.  94;  Y.  7;  Rs.  13. 
(See  Nos".  15,  49,  50.) 

In  Q.  ii.  51,  the  expression  “your  Maker,”  jJjjb,  occurs 

1 These  four  divine  titles  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  special  name 
the  mothers  of  the  names,  i.e.  the  fundamental  titles. — Technical 
Terms,  p.  90,  1.  13. 

vol.  xu. — [new  series.] 
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also  twice,  these  three  being-  the  only  instances. 

the  Maker , whose  glory  be  exalted,  is  a phrase  in  very  frequent 
use  in  Persian  and  Turkish  as  a respectful  form  of  mentioning 
“ our  Maker.” 

P P c ~o  2 C 9 ; x C-o 

49.  1 1 the  Maker,  the  Originator,  the 

Restorer.  V.  8.  (See  Nos.  15,  48,  408,  409,  451.) 

50.  isjCl T The  Maker,  the  Shaper.  V.  9.  (See 
Nos.  15^  48,  116,  441.) 

51.  kuiCdT  the  Outstretcher.  H.  23;  Ht.  21;  R.  62;  Rs. 
25.  (See  Nos.  52,  53,  54.) 

k-jb  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  not  as  a divine  title. 

P ,,  C'°  9 j,  C-O 

52.  jJJ  I k-jbJl  the  Outstretcher,  the  Contriver.  V.  10. 
(See  Nos’.  51,  64.) 

(y  «*.  P x 

*53.  1 k_A  Me  Outspreader  of  provision.  (See  Nos. 

51,  220.)  " 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  26  : jjJjt  kllj  ajj\  Godspreadeth 
out  provision  (for  whomsoever  He  will). 

p s C~C  p s c-o 

*54.  k-il-Jl  Me  Dilator,  the  Contractor  (of  hearts, 

etc.).  (See  Nos.  355,  356.) 

A frequently-used  antithesis,  similar  to  1 l-!^ ' , 

etc.,  q.v. 

55.  ^bllTf  the  Interior.  Q.  lvii.  3 ; H.  85 ; Ht.  75 ; R. 
95;  Rs.  43.  (See  Nos.  56,  275.) 

56.  Ja>bkll  Me  Interior,  the  Exterior.  V.  11.  (See 

Nos.  55,  274.) 

57.  ci-v^bJ  1 Me  Senderforth  (of  apostles,  of  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  etc.).  H.  63 ; Ht.  49 ; R.  32  ; Rs.  35. 

The  verb  occurs  many  times  in  Q.  (See  Nos.  58,  59,  61.) 

58.  ciTvAM  JLxb  the  Senderforth  of  the  dead  (from 
their  graves).  V.  12.  (See  No.  57.) 

59.  £l>j\ JL-cbJl  the  Senderforth,  the  Inheritor.  V. 
13.  (Sec  Nos.  57,  514.) 
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/ v 

60.  ^LJ  1 the  Enduring  One  (who  remainetli  for  ever). 
H.  80;  lit.  96;  Rs.  72.  (See  Nos.  61,  62,  63,  304,  540.) 

Not  in  Q. ; but  the  opening  phrase  of  all  Muslim  inscrip- 

x / p 

tions  on  tombstones  is  'jUJ  1 He  (alone)  is  the  Enduring 
One.  As  a name  for  men,  the  expression  LJ 1 Jus  servant 
of  Him  who  remains  (for  ever)  is  not  unfrequent. 

61.  JClT  the  Everlasting  One,  who  recalls  the 
dead  to  life.  V.  14.  (See  Nos.  57,  60.) 

9 ✓ C-O 

62.  ^LJ!  the  Everlasting,  the  Perpetual  One.  V. 
15.  (See  Nos.  60,  134.) 

9 & -O  ✓ c*o 

63.  uJ.jJll  </<£  Everlasting,  the  Most  Indulgent 

One.  V.  16.  (See  Nos.  60,  229.) 

64.  the  Contriver.  Q.  ii.  Ill ; vi.  101 ; H.  13 ; 
lit.  95;  Rs.  32.  (See  Nos.  52,  65,  66.) 

p x %<~~o  9 / L-o 

65.  Jo>AJ\  the  Contriver,  the  Sole  One.  V.  17. 

(See  Nos.  1,  64.) 

(_*f f /t  x p * 

66.  j Contriver  of  the  heavens 

and  the  earth.  Q.  ii.  Ill;  vi.  101.  (See  Nos.  24,  64,  117, 
175-6,  179.) 

67.  JllT  the  Good  One.  Q.  lii.  28;  H.  78;  Ht.  78; 
Rs.  30.  (See  No.  68.) 

68.  jT  the  Good,  the  Most  Merciful.  Q.  lii.  28. 
(See  Nos.  67,  217.) 

9 — r~  x ('"P  x 9 . 

The  passage  is  J-J 1 He  is  the  Good,  the  Most 

Merciful. 

69.  the  Proof.  V.  18. 

Occurs  eight  times  in  Q. — once  as  indicating  the  book 
itself ; but  never  in  the  sense  of  God,  who  is,  however,  the 
ultimate  “ proof”  of  the  true. 

70.  the  All-seeing.  Q.  xvii.  1 ; xl.  21,  58 ; xlii.  9 ; 
H.  11 ; Ht.  27  ; R.  17  ; Rs.  70.  (See  Nos.  71,  120,  248.) 

The  expression  in  the  passages  indicated  is  1 
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(q.v.  in  No.  248.)  The  word  occurs  in  many  other  texts, 
applied  to  ordinary  seers,  or  to  those  who  perceive  mentally. 

71.  J!  the  All-seeing,  the  Truthful.  V.  19. 
(See  Nos.  70,  266.) 

72.  the  For salter.  R.  16. 

There  is  a foot-note  to  this  word  in  our  Journal : “ aqui 
parece  que  hay  un  error.”  The  Arabic  letters,  in  this 
instance  only,  are  not  given.  Perhaps  a guess  of  the  real 
epithet  may  be  made  from  the  verse  which  comments  on  the 
title,  rendered  by  “ Morador.” 

“ Morador  que  ante  tus  ojos 
Los  alarxes  estan  puestos, 

Y tu  vista  los  traspasa 
Sin  ningun  ynpidimiento.” 

73.  the  frequent  Repenter  (of  His  wrath).  Q.  ii. 
35,  51,  122,  155;  ix.  105,  119;  cx.  3;  Ht.  79;  R.  72; 
Rs.  89.  (See  the  next  three  articles.) 

c ~o 

74.  ♦XsH  the  Repenter,  the  All-wise.  Q.  xxiv. 

10.  (See  Nos.  73,  97.) 

75.  the  Repenter,  the  Most  Merciful.  Q.  iv. 
20,  67  ; xlix.  13.  (See  Nos.  73,  217). 

p p C-o  p 

76.  \ <-_A  ydl  the  Repenter,  the  Assister.  V.  20.  (See 
Nos.  73,  452.) 

77.  the  Uniter  (collector,  gatherer).  Q.  iii.  7 ; 
iv.  139 ; Ht.  86  ; Rs.  88.  Occurs  also  in  xxiv.  62 ; but 
not  as  a divine  title. 

78.  jLsP  the  All- comp eller.  Q.  lxix.  23 ; II.  91 ; Ht.  10 ; 
R.  11;  Rs.  10.  (See  Nos.  79,  80.) 

The  word  occurs  also  seven  other  times,  as  applied  to  a 
wayward,  tyrannical,  despotic  man. 

79.  the  Compelled',  the  Subduer.  Y.  21.  (See 
78,  382.) 
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80.  ' the  Compeller,  the  Haughty.  Q.  lix.  23 ; 
V.  22.  " (See  Nos.  78,  415.) 

81.  J-LsJ  the  Awe-inspiring  One.  lit.  71 ; Rs.  50. 

Not  in  Q.  Its  noun,  JlsJ  dreadness,  occurs  twice,  in  lv. 

9 o ✓ 

17,  78.  The  title  itself  is  one  of  the  most  usual ; and 

c*« 

JJ_ff'  is  a very  frequent  name  of  men.  (See  remarks  in 


No.  82.) 

C ~o 

82.  the  Benignant.  V.  23.  (See  No.  424.) 

91*  S 

Occurs  seven  times  in  Q.,  but  not  as  a divine  title, 


c-o  ) ^ 

is  a not  infrequent  name  of  men;  and 


jui1 


God  is  a benignant  One,  who  loves  benignity, 


is  a favourite  motto.  This  title  is  the  antithesis  of  J-LsM 
( q.v . No.  81);  and  around  these  two  the  other  titles  are 
grouped  into  the  opposite  classes,  JUjs-'  c^jIa qualities  of 


benignity,  and  Jiff ' qualities  of  dreadness;  the  former 


founded  on  the  basis  of  lovingkindness,  the  latter  on  that  of 
stern  severity. 

83.  or  jJ/JT  V.  24.  (See  No.  389.) 

Probably  a mistranscription  for  T jllff  ' the  Generous, 

the  Munificent.  None  of  the  three  forms  is  in  Q. 

84.  jfGst ' the  Present  (in  all  times  and  places).  R.  94. 
Twice  found  in  Q. ; but  not  as  a divine  title.  It  is  pro- 
bably an  invention  of  the  philosophers. 

85.  the  Presener.  Q.  xii.  64.  (See  also  No.  86.) 
In  none  of  the  lists ; but  it  is  a very  usual  invocation,  and 

may  be  often  seen  employed  as  a written  preservative,  spell, 
or  charm,  on  houses,  etc.,  against  danger  of  every  kind — 


9 $ -OP  C'° 

86.  ' the  Preserver,  the  Upraiser.  V.  25.  (See 


Nos.  85,  163.) 
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C~£> 

87.  j^Ls^ ' the  Judge.  Lane.  (See  Nos.  3,  88,  96,  123.) 
Not  in  Q.  in  the  singular. 

*88.  the  Absolute  Judge.  (See  Nos.  87, 360.) 

Not  in  Q.  or  any  of  the  lists.  It  is  a divine  title  invented 
by  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  and  very  frequently  used. 

89.  the  Protector.  R.  57. 

90.  ' the  Beloved  One.  V.  26. 

i -o  9 s 

Not  in  Q.  all!  the  Beloved  of  God  is  the  special 

_ ' J.  -o  ^ 

poetical  designation  of  Muhammad,  as  <011  the  Pure 
Friend  of  God  is  that  of  Adam,  <$JJl  the  Saved  of  God 

i-o  , , 

is  that  of  Noah,  ail!  the  Intimate  Friend  of  God  is 

1—0  9 , x, 

that  of  Abraham,  all!  +AS  the  Addressed  of  God  is  that  of 

1 -*o  9 9 . 

Moses,  and  all!  the  Spirit  of  God  is  that  of  Jesus.  With 
relation  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  designations,  a Turkish 
poet,' Sami,  ^C,  in  that  part  of  the  proem  to  hi3  Diwan 
which  recites  the  praises  of  the  prophet,  as  is  the  universal 
custom,  sets  forth,  in  substance,  the  following  ingenious 
argument : If  any  one , in  his  reflexions,  should  compare  the 
degrees  of  the  divine  favour  severally  enjoyed  by  our  blessed 
prophet  and  the  sainted  Jesus,  let  him  consider  their  respective 
titles — “Spirit  of  God,”  and  “Beloved  of  God”;  for  rcho 
rcould  not  give  his  “ Spirit  ” as  a sacrifice  for  his  “ Beloved  ”? 

The  mystics,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  God  to  be  the 
object  of  the  burning  spiritual  love  which,  according  to  them, 
consumes  all  else  in  their  beings.  lie  is,  with  them,  CpifsP'* 

S 9 o * 

and  , the  Loved  One.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 

He  may  have  been  styled  ' also  by  some  of  them  in 

their  ecstatic  amplifications.  The  word  may,  however,  be  a 
misreading  for  that  found  in  the  next  following  number, 

O-o  I 

' . At  any  rate,  all!  ^ 0 thou  Beloved  of 

God!  is  a constantly  heard  chorus  to  the  anthems  or  ditties 
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sung  by  blind  beggars  at  the  doors  and  gates  of  mosques, 
etc.,  in  the  east,  as  their  appeal  for  the  alms  of  those  who 
pass  by.  It  there  signifies : 0 Muhammad! 

91.  ' the  Reckoner.  Q.  iv.  7,  88;  xxxiii.39;  11.35; 
Ht.  40;  R.  83;  Rs.  61. 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  xvii.  15,  but  is  not  there  applied  to  God. 

92.  liJ-g ' the  All-preserving  One.  Q.  xi.  GO;  xxxiv.  20; 
xlii.  4 ; Ht.  38 ; R.  91 ; Rs.  61.  (See  No.  93.) 

Occurs  eight  times  more  in  Q.,  not  as  a divine  title. 

co 

93.  ' the  All-preserving , Contenting  One.  V. 
27.  (See  Nos.  92,  453.) 

C O 

94.  the  Truth  (the  Right).  Q.x.  33;  xx.  113;  xxii.  6, 
61;  xxiii.  117;  xxiv.  25;  xxxi.  29 ; xli.  53;  11.65;  Ht.  51 ; 
R.  26 ; Rs.  74.  (See  also  Nos.  28,  29,  95,  464.) 

Occurs  in  very  many  other  passages  of  Q.,  with  various 
other  meanings.  l>  0 Thou , the  Truth  ! is,  perhaps, 

9 i«o  ^ 2 ✓ ✓ 

next  to  <UJ!  u and  l-Jj  L the  ejaculation  in  most  frequent  use 
with  pious  Muslims.  jb>-  is  very  frequent. 

9 9 4 ✓ 

95.  (J La="  the  Truth,  the  Manifest  One;  or,  the 
Manifest  Truth.  Q.  xxiv.  25.  (See  also  Nos.  94,  410.) 

co 

96.  jLs-''  the  Arbitrator.  Q.  vi.  114;  Ht.  28;  Rs.  83  ; 
Lane.  (See  No.  87.) 

co 

97.  ' the  Allrvise.  Q.  ii.  30, 123,  etc. ; H.  9 ; Ht.  46 ; 
R.  18 ; Rs.  84.  (See  Nos.  22,  98,  99,  100,  101,  283,  314, 
467,  516.) 

Occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  as  a divine  and  human  title,  alone 
and  in  compounds. 

CO  CO 

98.  ^ ' the  Allrvise,  AU-praisercorthy  One.  Q.  xli. 
42.  (See  Nos.  97,  105.) 

99.  ' the  Allwise,  All-cognizant  One.  Q.  vi.  18, 
73;  xxxiv.  1.  (See  Nos.  97,  119.) 
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100.  <U2  1 the  Allwise,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  vi.  83, 
128,  140;  xv.  25;  xxvii.  6;  xliii.  84;  li.  30;  V.  28.  (See 
Nos.  97,  308.) 

This  order  is  reversed  on  several  other  occasions  in  Q.  (See 
No.  314.) 

101.  ^JA\  1x2'  the  Allwise,  All-bountiful  One.  V.  29. 
(See  Nos/97,  389.) 

C~£> 

102.  |ll2 ' Me  Ever- Slow-to- anger.  Q.  ii.  225,  etc. ; EL  21 ; 
Ht.  32;  R.  15;  Rs.  94.  (See  Nos.  103, 104,  262,  315,  327.) 

Occurs  fifteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a divine  title. 

103.  the  All-lenient,  the  Unerring  One.  Q. 
xi.  89.  (See  Nos.  102,  222,  437.) 

P 9 y C-O  p .^11 

104.  jf-xl  1 ' the  All-lenient,  Most  Forgiving  One.  Q. 

xvii.  46;  xxxv.  39.  (See  also  Nos.  102,  326.) 

c -o 

105.  1*2'  the  All-praiseworthg  One.  Q.  ii.  270 ; xi.  76, 
etc. ; H.  30;  Ht.  56 ; R.  27  ; Rs.  26.  (See  Nos.  98, 106,  284.) 

Occurs  seventeen  times  in  Q.,  definite  and  indefinite,  but 
always  in  a compound  title. 

106.  I**"  1*21  the  All-praiseworthy , the  All-glorious 
One.  Q.  xi.  76;  V.  30.  (See  Nos.  105,  422.) 

c -o 

107.  /ll2'  the  Ever-yearning  One.  Qs. ; H.  58;  V.  31. 
The  noun  Lll2  occurs  once  in  Q.  (See  No.  108.) 

. ^ c ~o 

9 ^ y c-o  9 ^ /|  | 

108.  \ ' the  Ever-yearning,  Ever-bestowing  One. 

V.  32.  (See  Nos.  107,  476.) 

c-o 

109.  Jj2 ' the  Living  One.  Q.  ii.  256,  etc.;  H.  24 ; Ht.  62 ; 
R.  37 ; Rs.  93.  (See  Nos.  26,  1 10,  1 1 1,  1 12.) 

Occurs  nineteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a divine  title. 
^2  b is  a favourite  ejaculation;  with  the  Ottomans  an  ex- 
clamation of  admiring  surprise. 

c-o 

110.  ^1^2  ' the  Living,  Self -existing  One.  Q.  ii. 
256 ; iii.  1 ; xx.  110;  V.  33.  (See  Nos.  26,  109,  383.) 
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This  is  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  divine  titles  given  in  the 
greatly  admired,  but  rather  inaccurately  so-called,  “Throne 
Verse”  of  the  Quran,  held  to  be  the  most  sublime  passage 
in  that  noble  volume.  It  is  as  follows  (ii.  256) : 


4 u a p s;  tL  ;iili  s pan  ^ py&ii  lit 

pi  ^ \ y.  jjT\  4 u; 

./■  «{  O O Ox  X / , X X <,  ,x  c,  X . X x O <-5  X o^  . x 

* Li  L«J  <UJ_£  Jj  *"*-  b*  j I tx* 

9 * C.'O  i . x C-O  s 9 * . S 9 9 C ✓ / G><~0  X*  -*0  9 L,  9,  S / 

i JorJ  I ys  j $Jy  1!  j 1 j 


I render  the  passage  in  the  following  manner,  with  some 
variations  from  Sale’s  version  : 

God,  save  whom  there  is  no  God,  is  the  Living,  the  Self- 
existing  One.  Drowziness  overcometh  Him  not,  nor  sleep. 
Unto  Him  belongeth  whatever'  is  in  the  heavens,  and  whatever 
is  in  the  earth.  Who  is  he  that  shall  make  intercession  with 
Him,  save  by  his  permission  ? He  knowetk  whatever  is  before 
them,  and  whatever  is  behind  them  ; and  they  comprehend  not 
a single  matter  of  His  knowledge,  save  only  that  which  He 
hath  willed.  His  firmament  spans  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  preservation  whereof  doth  not  distress  Him.  And  He  is 
the  Most  High,  the  Most  Supreme. 

9 o ✓ 

The  j*S  1 , of  Nos.  17,  29,  etc.,  is  explained  by  scientific 
commentators  to  signify  the  “ Heaven  of  Heavens,”  i.e.  the 
“ primum  mobile ” of  the  old  astronomers,  the  “empyrean” 
of  poets;  and  the  of  the  present  passage  to  indicate 

the  “starry  vault,”  i.e.  the  “firmament”  or  “heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars.”  These  two  “heavens”  were  supposed  to  be 


P s p p P g & — O 

planets,”  , which  were,  in  order,  from  below 

9 s s S . ' A 

upwards:  1st,  the  Moon, 2nd,  Mercury,  ; 3rd, 

P s -o  P ^ P —O  ^ p w (x-O 

Venus,  jysjJi  ; 4th,  the  Sun,  ^***x2Ji  ; 5th,  Mars,  J1  ; 

✓ O / p s’  P ' 

6th,  Jupiter,  1 ; and  7th,  Saturn,  Jo-j  . They  thus 
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constituted,  in  all,  nine  “ heavens,”  being  the  eighth, 

P 

and  the  ninth  or  highest,  beyond  which  God  holds  His 

state  in  unapproachable,  inconceivable  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
splendour. 

The  words  and  yy  are  both  explained  as  meaning 

a “ throne but,  as  one  throne  is  not  placed  on  another, 
and  as  Ji  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Q.  as  the  most 
intimately  approximate  dwelling-place  of  God’s  glory,  we 
may  better  look  upon  this  as  the  representative  of  His 
“ throne,”  and  then  would  become  “ His  footstool.” 

Or,  if  the  latter  be  taken  for  the  “ throne,”  then  the  former 
may  be  understood  to  figure  the  “ pavilion,”  tent,  tabernacle, 
or  roof,  over  the  throne.  But,  in  this  case,  the  divine  glory 
would  be  considered  as  residing  beneath  the  “roof”  and 
above  the  “throne”;  whereas  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  being 
beyond  1 • I therefore  prefer  to  consider  this  latter  as 
the  “throne,”  and  as  the  “footstool.”  Every  “ stool” 

is,  in  fact,  denominated  though  a “chair,”  a “bedstead,” 
and  a “ throne  ” are  so  called  also. 

111.  ^ the  Living , the  Manifest  One.  V.  34. 
(See  Nos.  109,  410.) 

c-o 

S s P ■$,  * \ ♦ . . . _ 

112.  J Ixl*!  1 ^ ' the  Living,  the  High-exalted  One.  V.  35. 
(See  Nos".  109,^412.) 

113.  the  Abaser.  Qs.;  Ht.22;  R.  64;  Rs.  28;  M.; 
Lane.  (See  No.  114.) 

Not  in  Q.  The  feminine  and  the  verb  occur. 

*114.  the  Abaser,  the  Up-raiser.  (See  Nos. 

113,  163.)" 

One  of  the  antithetical  pairs  of  titles  often  met  with. 

115.  the  Creator.  Q.vi.  102;  11.93;  Ht.  12;  R.  33; 

Rs.  12.  (See  Nos.  2,  15,  116,  117,  118,  121,  268,  344,  414.) 

Occurs  seven  other  times  in  composition. 
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116.  i,Cjf  ' Me  Creator,  Maker,  Shaper. 

Q.  lix.  24.  (See  Nos.  15,  48,  50,  115,  441.) 

*117.  Jyf\  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 

the  earth.  (See  Nos.  24,  66,  110,  115.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  37. 

118.  jJ"  jJLi.  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Q.  vi.  102 ; 
xiii.  17;  xxxix.  63;  xl.  64.  (See  Nos.  115,  301,  302.) 

c>o 

119.  ' the  All-cognizant  One.  Q.  ii.  234,  273,  etc.; 

H.  44;  Ht.  31 ; R.  84;  Rs.  68.  (See  Nos.  99,  120,  316.) 

Occurs  more  than  forty  times  in  Q.,  singly  and  in  compo- 
sition, always  as  a divine  title. 

120.  ' the  All-cognizant,  All-seeing  One.  Q. 
xl.  26.  (See  Nos"  70,  119.) 

L-Z3 

121.  the  Ever-creating  One.  Q.;  II.  60.  (See  Nos. 
115,  121,  416.) 

122.  \ jl®1  the  Ever-creating , Omniscient  One.  Q. 
xv.  86;  xxxvi.  81.  (See  Nos.  121,  308.) 

c -o 

123.  ' JfL  the  Best  of  Judges.  Q.  x.  109 ; xii.  80. 
(See  Nos.  3,  87,  88.) 

124.  the  Best  of  the  Merciful.  Q.  xxiii.  Ill, 
118.  (See  No.  161.) 

125.  the  Best  of  Providers.  Q.  v.  114  ; xxii. 
57;  xxiii.  74;  xxxiv.  38;  lxii.  11.  (See  No.  162.) 

126.  the  Best  of  Forgivers.  Q.  vii.  154 ; V. 
36.  (See  No.  318.) 

127.  the  Best  of  Openers.  Q.  vii.  87.  (See 
No.  340.)  " " 

S / C-O  p s 

128.  the  Best  of  Separaters.  Q.  vi.  57.  (See 
No.  343.)  ~ 

129.  1 the  Best  of  Devisers.  Q.  iii.  47 ; viii. 
30.  (See  No.  402.) 
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130.  } j~~>-  the  Best  of  Demitters  (from  above;  in 
revelation  to  men  on  earth,  etc.).  Q.  xxiii.  30.  (See  No.  480.) 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  xii.  59,  applied  to  a man,  Joseph,  a causer 
to  alight. 

131.  the  Best  of  Aiders.  Q.  iii.  143.  (See 
Nos.  496,  507.) 

^ / 0*0  p O s 

132.  the  Best  of  Inheritors.  Q.  xxi.  89;  V. 
37.  (See  No.  513.) 

133.  the  Reseller.  V.  38. 

The  word  is  not  in  Q.,  as  directly  applied  to  God;  but  it 
occurs  twice,  in  lii.  8,  and  lxx.  2,  in  a sense  well  fitted  for 
such  application,  namely,  a reseller  of  evil  from  men.  The 
verb  occurs  twice  also,  in  ii.  252,  and  xxii.  41,  directly 
applied  to  God,  as  driving  out  men  from  land  by  means  of 
other  peoples.  In  V.,  however,  the  word  may  be  a mis- 
reading  for  > d'v'  No.  163. 

134.  pjSjl  the  Perpetual  One.  V.  39.  (See  No.  62.) 

Not  in  Q.  as  a divine  title,  but  eminently  suitable. 

135.  the  Ever-requiting  One.  Qs. ; Lane;  M.;  V.  40. 

The  expression  in  Q.  i.  3 : ^ 111  tlXlU  Possessor  of  the 

day  of  requital,  fully  justifies  this  application. 

P , C -O  y p, 

136.  the  Possessor  of  beneficence,  the 
Ample  One.  V.  41.  (See  No.  515.) 

137.  1 the  Possessor  of  vengeance.  Q.  iii.  3 ; v. 
96;  xiv.  48;  xxxix.  38.  (See  Nos.  239,  285,  477.) 

138.  jis) ' the  Possessor  of  aivfulness.  V.  42.  (See 
Nos.  81,  139,  142.) 

139.  ' _j«i  the  Possessor  of  anfulness  and  of 

conferring  honour.  Q.  lv.  27,  78 ; II.  81 ; Ht.  84 ; R.  87 ; 
Rs.  99.  (See  No.  138.) 

140.  ‘CvAAA  . a the  Possessor  of  Compassion.  Q.  xviii.  57. 
(See  Nos.  141,  161,  217,  328.) 
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141.  £JLj the  Possessor  of  an  ample  Compassion. 
Q.  vi.  148.  t /See  No.  140.) 

142.  Jisi ' j the  Possessor  of  authority  and 

anfulness.  V.  43.  (See  Nos.  81,  138,  139.) 

143.  jjyfji  the  Possessor  of  longanimity.  Q.  xl.  3;  II. 
74.  (See  No.  144.) 

144.  jb  'J  J . j the  Possessor  of  longanimity , save 
rvhom  thei'e  is  no  God.  Q.  xl.  3.  (See  Nos.  25,  143,  439.) 

145.  ulyt2  \ .3  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xvii. 
44;  xl.  15;  lxxxi.  20.  (See  Nos.  29,  146,  173,  175.) 

9 '\\  G ✓ C-o  ?% 

146.  J,j*l  IjJ  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean,  the 
All-glorious  One.  Q.  lxxxv.  15.  (See  Nos.  26,  145,  175, 


422.) 

147. 


I . j the  Possessor  of  the  sore  castigation. 


Q.  xli.  43.  (See  Nos.  241,  258.) 

i x c-o  ^ p, 

148.  i six]  1 jj  the  Possessor  of  an  assurance  given,  the 
Fulfller.  V.  44.  (See  Nos.  521,  525.) 

X G-O  ^y  C-O  P, 

149.  1 the  Possessor  of  the  most  supreme 


bounty.  Q.  ii.  99  ; iii.  67,  168 ; viii.  29,  57 ; xxi.  29  ; lxii. 
4.  (See  Nos.  150,  151,  152,  153,  156.) 

150.  I J,Ji  .j  the  Possessor  of  a bounty  torvards 

all  the  rvorlds.  Q.  ii.  252.  (See  Nos.  149,  151—3,  156.) 


151.  .3  the  Possessor  of  a bounty  torvards 
the  believers.  Q.  iii.  146.  (See  Nos.  149,  150,  153,  156.) 

152.  jJ’i  ,3  the  Possessor  of  a bounty  torvards 


mankind.  Q.  ii.  244 ; x.  61 ; xxvii.  75 ; xl.  63.  (See  Nos. 
36,  205,  470.) 

^ y O (~~a  y t^,y  C-G  p% 

153.  j J-saJ  \ j<_'  the  Possessor  of  bounty  and  benefi- 
cence. Y.  45. 

9 C-O  p, 

154.  i, the  Possessor  of  strength.  H.  76;  R.  49. 
(See  Nos!"  155,  221,  379.) 
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155.  \ xyi}  \ j J the  Possessor  of  strength,  the  Firm. 
Q.  li.  58.  (See  Nos.  154,  221,  379,  417.) 

G x C-O  s s s'.  C«0  /, 

156.  JJLi-M  _j  the  Possessor  of  munificence  and 

bounty.  V.  46.  V.  erroneously  gives  Jill  and  JLjill.  (See 
also  Nos.  149—153.) 

^ y G -O  P, 

157.  JUiJljj  the  Possessor  of  ■perfection.  V.  47.  (See 
No.  386a.) 

x p, 

158.  1 the  Possessor  of  the  ascending -places  (to 
heaven,  for  prayers  and  good  works,  etc.).  Q.  lxx.  3.  (See 
No.  224.) 

159.  ^wLJj  IjSjt.st  f the  Possessor  of  forgiveness  for  man- 
kind. Q.  xiii.  7.  (See  Nos.  160,  318,  324,  326.) 

160.  j*Jl  <__>  j j ^ jr^JU^  ji  the  Possessor  of  forgiveness 

and  the  Possessor  of  a sore  castigation.  Q.  xli.  43.  (See 
Nos.  147,  159.) 

*161.  the  Merciful  One.  (See  Nos.  5, 124,  214, 217.) 

1.62.  j-jljjT  the  Provider.  V.  48.  (See  Nos.  125,  220.) 

163.  £-ilJJl  the  Upraiser.  Q.  iii.  48;  Ht.  23;  R.  63;  Rs. 
27.  (See  also  Nos.  86,  114,  164.) 

The  passage  is  : j . Verily  I am  He 

who  shall  take  thee  and  shall  raise  thee  up  to  myself.  This 
was  addressed  by  God  to  Jesus,  who  was  “caught  up”  alive 
and  bodily  to  heaven. 

• -y  C-'°  9 -»0  . 

164.  JjlLH  the  Upraiser,  the  Sufficient  One.  V.  49. 
(See  Nos.  163,  384.) 

165.  t, (for  ^>j)my  Lord.  Q.  ii.  120, 262, etc.;  H.  2;  R.2. 

Occurs  a great  many  times  in  Q.,  and  preserved  as  a 

venerable  peculiarity  copied  from  the  original  manuscript. 
(Compare  JbojT  for  No.  412 ; and  see  No.  213.) 

*166.  ifjj  the  Lord  (of  so-and-so).  Q. 

Used  hundreds  of  times  with  a complement,  as  a divine  title. 
(See  the  next  following  forty-seven  articles,  etc.) 
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*167.  tto  Lord. 

Occurs  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  lists,  alone,  and  in 

i x / 

this  definite  form.  The  ejaculation  l>,  given  by  M.  and 
R.,  is  for  l-jj  C,  q.v.  above,  No.  161.  (See  also  the  next 
following  numbers.) 

168.  t >lT,y ! the  Lord  of  lords.  M. ; Lane;  voce  . 

Not  in  Q.,  but  much  used. 

*169.  < if]  the  Lord,  the  Supreme  One.  (See  Nos. 

9,  167.) 

170.  the  Lord,  the  Most  Compassionate  One. 
V.  50.  (See  Nos.  167,  217.) 

171.  tljj  the  Lord  of  the  shy  and  of  the  earth, 
Q.  li.  23^  172.  (See  Nos.  24,  117,  174,  etc.) 

172.  w«mJ1  ljj  the  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens. 


Q.  xxiii.  88.^  (See  also  Nos.  24,  171,  173,  174.) 

173.  ^la*J  1 j i —)j  the  Lord  of 

the  seven  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  most  immense  empyrean. 
Q.  xxiii.  88.  (See  Nos.  24,  29,  145,  146,  172,  184.) 

174.  ue>j)!\  j cl Jj  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of 


the  earth.  Q.  xiii.  17  ; xvii.  104 ; xviii.  12 ; xix.  66  ; xxi.  57; 
xxvi.  23;  xl.  82;  V.  51.  (See  Nos.  24,  117,  171,  172,  173, 
175 — 180,  etc.) 

175.  0 j V 1 II  L-jj  the  Lord  of  the 

heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xliii. 
82.  (See  also  Nos.  29,  145,  146,  173,  174.) 


176.  U$11j  U j fifl  \ s eul  l-j j the  Lord  of  the  heavens 

and  of  the  earth,  and  of  that  which  is  between  them  both. 
Q.  xxxvii.  5;  xxxviii.  66;  xliv.  6;  lxxviii.  37.  (See  Nos.  174, 
177-180.) 

1/7.  U j j i—jj  the  Lord  of 

s 


the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  what  is  between  them  both, 
the  Compassionate  One.  Q.  lxxviii.  37.  (See  Nos.  176,  214.) 
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J 


u 


J u°J 


VI 


. X X V -o 


the 


Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth , and  of  what  is  between 
them  both,  and  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.  Q.  xxxvii.  5. 
(See  Nos.  176,  197.) 


179. 


IT  '.  .'n  i"  ' .cVrf  ' * " 

jUUJ  1 } u°J*'  J L-rJJ 


the  Lord 


of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  what  is  between  them 
both;  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Ever  forgiving  One.  Q.  xxxviii. 
66.  (See  Nos.  176,  288.) 

180.  I i—jj  uoj)!\  L-r>j  * <*-jj  the  Lord  of 

the  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds. 
Q.  xlv.  35.  (See  Nos.  174,  182.) 


_ xO  ■&  x- 

181.  11  l—Jj  the  Lord  of  the  Dog-Star  (Sirius).  Q. 


liii.  50. 

Some  pagan  Arabs  worshipped  the  star  Sirius,  and  swore  by 
it.  Muhammad  sought  to  extol  God  by  saying  that  He  was 
the  Lord  of  that  very  star  also. 

182.  l-jj  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds.  Q.i.  1,  etc. 

Occurs  perhaps  fifty  times  in  Q.  (See  Nos.  16,  338.) 

G*"  C-O  y 

183.  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xxi.  22  ; 
xliii.  82."  (See  Nos.  17,  29,  184,  185.) 

184.  ^ JixJ  1 1 ‘—'j  the  Lord  of  the  most  immense  em- 

pyrean. Q.  ix.  130 ; xxiii.  88 ; xxvii.  26 ; V.  52.  (See  Nos. 
17,  29,  183,  185.) 


^ Ox  ■>!  x 

180 ' LTJJx}]  the  Lord  of  the  most  honourable  em- 
pyrean. Q.  xxiii.  117.  (See  also  Nos.  17,  29,  183,  184.) 
According  to  Bayc?Aawl  some  have  read  *ijL )T,  making  this 

Ox  ^ x Ox  ^ 

adjective  qualify  pt-l  I t_x,,  not  ytJ  1 itself.  The  sense 
then  would  be : the  Lord  of  the  empyrean,  the  Bountiful  One. 
(See  No.  389.) 


186.  jj*lT  d-jj  the  Lord  of  Might.  Q.  xxxvii.  180.  (See 
No.  282.) 
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187.  >JaxJ ! the  Lord,  the  Most  Supreme  One.  (See 
Nos.  192,  294.) 

99,  L-c  •£  «o 

188.  jJjtl  \ l-Jj. I'  the  Lord,  the  All-forgiving  One.  Q.  xxxiv. 
14.  (See  Nos.  166,  326.) 

Q.  has  the  expression  indefinite  ; jfz.  < . 

//  c-o  i ^ 

189.  I <—Jj  the  Lord  of  the  daybreak.  Q.  cxiii.  1. 

190.  CSjj  thy  Lord.  Q.ii.28,etc.  (See  Nos.  191, 194, 195.) 

191.  uJfj  thy  Lord  (0  female).  Q.  xix.  21, 24,  etc.  (See 
No.  190.) 

192.  1 ' thy  Lord,  the  Most  Supreme  One.  Q.  Ivi. 
73,  96,  etc.  (See  Nos.  187,  294.) 

193.  Ja  l-Jj  the  Lord  of  all  things.  Q.  vi.  164.  (See 
Nos.  301,  302.) 

194.  *.Cj\  your  Lord.  Q.  iii.  120, 121,  etc.  (See  Nos.  18, 
166,  190,  196.) 

195.  U Ljj  the  Lord  of  you  two.  Q.  vii.  19,  etc.  (See  Nos. 
190,  194.) 

196.  llO  your  Lord,  the  God.  Q.  x.  3.  (See  Nos.  12, 
194.) 

This  is  probably  a proposition : Your  Lord  is  the  God, 
who 

✓ ✓ c~°  Jtt  y 

197.  \ the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.  Q. 
xxxvii.  5.  (See  Nos.  178, 198,  199 — 202.) 

198.  C-ij  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sun- 
rise and  of  the  places  of  sunset.  Q.  lxx.  40.  (See  Nos.  178, 

197,  199—202.) 

G y c y c“°  i ✓ 

199.  the  Lord  of  the  place  of  sunrise 

and  of  the  place  of  sunset.  Q.  xxvi.  27 ; lxxiii.  9.  (See  Nos. 

198,  etc.) 

\,y  G y*y^  -&  ✓ 

200.  JlX.  ! <, )j  the  Lord  of  the  two  places  of  sunrise 

(of  the  summer  and  winter  seasons).  Q.  lv.  16.  (See  Nos. 
198,  199,  201,  202.) 

YOL.  XU. — [NEW  SERIES.] 
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201 . ^*1 1 (_>j  _j  jj-jylJ*] 1 the  Lord  of  the  trco  places 
of  sunrise,  and  the  Lord  of  the  trco  places  of  sunset.  Q.  lv. 
16,  17.  (See  Nos.  198,  199,  200,  202.) 

O/  o /■V’f  i / 

202.  \ l-jj  the  Lord  of  the  trco  places  of  sunset. 
Q.  lv.  17.  "(See  Nos.  199,  200,  201.) 

' s 9 \ s y 9 i / 

203.  j <-r>j  the  Lord  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Q. 
vii.  119;  xxvi.  47.  (See  No.  210.) 

204.  LJj  our  Lord.  Q.  ii.  133,  etc.  (See  Nos.  19,  165, 
166,  213.) 

205.  l-Jj  the  Lord  of  mankind.  Q.  cxiv.  1.  (See 


Nos.  36,  152,  470.) 

206.  <LjJ  his  Lord.  Q.  ii.  118,  125,  etc.  (See  Nos.  207, 

211,  2120 

207.  I fjj  her  Lord.  Q.  iii.  32,  etc.  (See  Nos.  206,  211, 
212.) 

208.  1 ajs  yjj  the  Lord  of  this  housed  tent,  tabernacle, 
chamber,  or  temple  for  worship  at  Makka).  Q.  cvi.  3.  (See 
No.  209.) 

209.  iAL.1T  saT)  lL>j  the  Lord  of  this  city  (of  Makka).  Q. 
xxvii.  93.  (See  No.  208.) 

210.  ^_yy  \ yf  the  Lord  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  Q. 
xx.  72.  (See  No.  203.) 

211.  'll jj  their  Lord.  Q.  iii.  193,  etc.  (See  Nos.  206, 207, 
212.) 

212.  UIjJ  the  Lord  of  them  both.  Q.  vii.  21.  (See  Nos. 


206,  207,  211.) 

213.  my  Lord.  Q.  iii.  44  ; v.  76,  117,  etc.  (See  No. 
165.) 

214.  J+yjA  the  Compassionate  One.  Q.  i.  2,  etc.;  II.  3; 
lit.  2;  R.  3;  Rs.  2.  (See  Nos.  20,  177.) 

Occurs  nearly  sixty  times  in  Q.,  besides  its  place  in  Bi-’smi- 

’11  ah,  UlT yj  . The  name  a-1  is  very 


frequent. 
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215.  Mg  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful. 
Q.  i.  2 ; ii.  158,  etc. ; V.  53.  (See  Nos.  20,  214,  217.) 

Besides  its  places  in  the  body  of  Q.  itself,  this  compound  is 

a part  of  the  Bi-’smi-’llah,1  • *n  ^ie 

name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful.  This 
formula  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  Q.,  excepting: 
the  ninth,  XjJJi  the  Chapter  of  Repentance.  Several 
reasons  have  been  adduced  for  this  omission,  the  most  probable 
being;  that  a part  of  it  was  the  very  last  promulgated,  and  that 
Muhammad  died  before  he  had  assigned  a distinct  place  to  it, 
thus  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  a chapter  by  itself,  or 
a part  of  one.  However,  the  formula  is  repeated  whenever 
a recitation  of  any  section  of  the  Qur’an  is  about  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  also  before  commencing  any  action  of  importance. 

216.  the  Compassionate  One,  He  who  is 
invoked  for  aid.  Q.  xxi.  112.  (See  Nos.  214,  440.) 

217.  L^-pT the  Most  Merciful.  Q.  i.  2,  etc.;  H.4;  Ht.  3; 
V.  58 ; R.  4 ; Rs.  3. 

Occurs  over  a hundred  times  in  the  body  of  Q.,  and  also  in 
the  formula  of  the  “ Bismillah  ” — Bi-’smi-’llah, — there  follow- 
ing  , q.v.  is  a usual  name  of  men.  (See 

Nos.  20,  75,  170,  215,  329.) 

218.  jyi \ the  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Forgiving 
One.  Q.  xxxiv.  2.  (See  Nos.  217,  326.) 

219.  5,$ T f\  the  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Affectionate 

One.  Q.  xi.  92.  (See  Nos.  217,  524.) 

220.  ffjff  the  Ever- Providing  One.  Q.  li.  58 ; H.  75  ; 
Ht.  17;  R.  59;  Rs.  19.  (See  Nos.  53,  125,  162.) 

Occurs  but  once  in  Q.,  but  is  a cherished  title.  jlJJjT 
is  a not  unfrequent  name  of  men. 


1 It  is  as  incorrect  to  ■write  bismillah  in  one  word,  as  it  would  be  to  write 
chefdauvre  or  aidedecamp. 
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221.  SJaJI  jA  jljJJI  Ever- Providing  One,  the 
Possessor  of  strength,  the  Firm.  Q.  li.  58.  (See  Nos.  154, 
155,  220,  417.) 

222.  f\  the  Unerring  One.  Q.  xi.  89  ; Ht.  98 ; R.  67 ; 
Rs.  77 ; M.  (See  also  Nos.  103,  437.) 

Occurs  but  once  in  Q.  as  a divine  title,  twice  applied  to  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  who  follows  the  right  course. 

223.  the  Eminent  One.  Q.  xl.  15 ; V.  54.  (See 
Nos.  224,  225.) 

Does  not  occur  in  Q.  as  a simple  title,  and  would  not  be 
correct  if  applied  directly  to  God  himself. 

224.  cuU- jliT  j the  Eminent  of  degrees.  Q.  xl.  15 ; 

V.  55.  (See  Nos.  158,  223,  225.) 

C ✓ ^ 9*  y p / 

225.  1 _*a  caU- the  Eminent  of  degrees  (by 
which  ascent  towards  Him  is  permitted),  the  Possessor  of  the 
empyrean.  Q.  xl.  15.  (See  Nos.  158,  223,  224.) 

Apparently  an  allusion  to  a parallel  of  the  steps  of  Jacob’s 
ladder,  and  to  the  seven  or  nine  heavens  that  served  as  stages 
in  the  night-ascent, 

226.  the  Watcher.  Q.  iv.  1 ; v.  117;  xxxiii.  52; 
H.  54 ; Ht.  43 ; R.  81 ; Rs.  48.  (See  Nos.  227,  264,  365.) 

Occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  applied  to  a man.  JJ  ^Lc  <Uli 
Cjj  God  is  a Watcher  over  all  things  is  the  passage  in 
Q.  xxxiii.  52. 

227.  (JT lit  J t-lT  the  Watcher,  the  Perpetual  One.  V. 
56.  (See  Nos.  134,  226.) 

p —c  9 "f  & "O 

228.  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  writing  i_ , pv. ; 
but  is  very  generally  met  with. 

229.  the  Most  Indulgent  One.  Q.  vi.  138, 203,  etc.; 
II.  16  ; Ht.  82 ; V.  57 ; R.  73 ; Rs.  71.  (See  Nos.  63,  228, 
230,  231,  330.) 

Occurs  eleven  times  in  Q.,  always  applied  to  God.  The 

9 ~o 

word  is  very  generally,  but  incorrectly,  written  . 
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230.  oC*2f\j  the  Most  Indulgent  One  with  the  servants 

(i.e.  with  those  who  serve  Him,  the  righteous ; and  also, 
mankind,  angels,  and  demons  in  general ; mankind  more 
particularly).  Q.  ii.  203;  iii.  28.  (See  Nos.  63,  229,  231, 
330.) 

231.  the  Most  Indulgent,  Most  Merciful  One. 
Q.  ii.  138;  ix.  118,  129;  xvi.  7,  49;  xxii.  64;  xxiv.  20 ; lvii.  9; 
lix.  10.  (See  Nos.  217,  229.) 

232.  the  Righteous  One.  V.  59. 

Applied  in  Qs.  in  this  sense  to  a man.  In  Q.  xix.  19  it 
is  said  of  a boy ; applied  to  whom  it  also  signifies : growing, 
thriving.  The  word  is,  possibly,  a misreading  for  T , q.v. 
No.  438. 

9 & 

233.  ^Lll  the  Coverer  up  (of  sin,  shame,  etc.).  V.  60. 
(See  No.  236.) 

234.  (I  recite)  the  doxology  (of  God).  Y.  61. 

This  word,  used  only  in  the  accusative  definite,  and  always 
followed  by  a noun  in  the  genitive,  or  by  a possessive  pronoun 
singular  of  the  second  or  third  person,  indicative  of  God, 
occurs  forty-one  times  in  Q.,  and  is  constantly  used  as  a 

I~o  ^ X C 9 

doxology,  in  the  form  aJj!  (recite  thou,  or,  I recite)  the 

doxology  of  the  God,  or  ^1*21  (recite  thou)  the 

doxology  of  thy  Lord,  the  Most  High;  the  first  of  these  two 
being  also  frequently  heard  as  an  exclamation  of  wonder  or 
admiration.  The  word  is  never  used  as  a divine  name  or 
title,  and  is  always  a doxology  alone.  To  suppose  that  it  is 
a “name  of  God”  is  a gross  error.  What  has  given  rise  to 
this  false  idea  would  appear  to  be  a custom  with  writers,  out 
of  reverence,  to  suppress  the  name  of  God  after  the  verb  JL 
He  hath  said,  when  they  qiiote  a passage  of  the  Qur’an,  but 
to  indicate  the  source  of  the  quotation  by  interposing  a 
doxology  between  it  and  the  verb;  thus  : JL 

LI  L!  He,  whose  praises  I recite  and  whose  glory 
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be  extolled , hath  said:  “I  am  God ; there  is  no  God  save  Me.” 
In  such  cases  a divine  title  may  be  introduced  and  the  doxology 
also;  thus:  ^1*5 J J'i  God,  whose  praises  1 recite 

and  whose  glory  be  extolled,  hath  said.  In  like  manner,  when 
reporting  a tradition  of  the  prophet,  his  name  or  title  is  also 
suppressed  at  times,  and  mentioned  at  others,  with  the  usual 

. ..  /\ii/  / * s 9 t ^ i - 

blessing  on  him  in  both  cases ; thus  : ‘■'WSrf  \ ^ w 

/ ■Ji  ✓ /■  / / 1 — O $ / ^ S S 

or  ajjl  Ju  . It  would  be  equally  a great 

mistake  to  suppose  that  the  salutation  j ^xz  <uj\  is 
a name  or  title  of  Muhammad. 

235.  the  Ever-lauded  One  (to  whom,  or  of  whom, 
the  doxologies  are  recited).  Qs. ; M. ; Lane;  R.  28. 

Not  in  Q.  nor  in  any  of  the  lists  but  that  of  the  Spanish 
Moor. 

236.  the  Ever-Coverer  over  (of  sins  repented  of).  V. 
62  ; Lane ; M.  (See  Nos.  233,  237,  271.) 

237.  1 j\z~>  the  Ever-Coverer  over  of  faults.  Lane ; 
M.  (See  Nos.  233,  236.) 

238.  the  Swift  One.  H.  33.  (See  Nos.  6,  239, 
240,241. 

239.  ^liLJfvT  the  Swift  in  Vengeance.  (See  Nos.  137, 
238,477.) 

240.  the  Swift  in  reckoning  (with  His  creatures 

for  their  deeds).  Q.  ii.  198  ; iii.  17,  199 ; v.  6 ; xiii.  41 ; xiv. 
51 ; xxiv.  39;  xl.  17;  Lane. 

^ L-C  p s 

241.  the  Swift  in  chastisement.  Q.  vi.  165; 
vii.  166  ; Lane.  (See  Nos.  147,  258.) 

242.  the  Safety.  Q.  v.  18;  lix . 23;  H.  87 ; Ht.  6; 
R.  7 ; Rs.  6.  (See  Nos.  243,  466.) 

y O /•  , 

The  expression  is  metaphorical  for  in  the  two 

passages  cited  from  Q.  The  word  occurs  forty  times  in  other 


senses. 
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243.  IlLlT  the  Safety , the  Confiding  One.  Q.  lix. 
23 ; V.  64.  (See  Nos.  242,  466.) 

244.  ^UaLLTf  the  Authority.  V.  64. 

Occurs  in  Q.  thirty-six  times,  always  in  the  sense  of  ordinary 
“ authority.”  It  is  applied  to  a ruler,  prince,  king,  by  a well- 
known  metaphor.  Conceivably,  it  may  have  been  used  as  a title 
of  God,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  usual  books  of  reference. 

245.  the  Namesake ; Q.  xix.  8;  or,  the  Very-exalted 
One.  Q.  xix.  66 ; V.  76.  (See  No.  246.) 

Probably  a misreading. 

246.  y -^-'1  the  Very-exalted,  the  All-hearing  One. 

V.  76.  (See  No.  245.) 

247.  the  All-hearing  One.  Q. ; lit.  26  ; V.  63  ; 
R.  19;  Rs.  14. 

Occurs  forty-seven  times  in  Q.,  always  as  a divine  title,  with 
one  exception,  xi.  26,  where  it  is  applied  to  a man.  They 
are  all  compounds,  given  below.  (See  Nos.  248-251.) 

248.  the  All-hearing,  All-seeing  One.  Q.  iv. 
61,  133 ; xvii.  1 ; xxii.  60,  74 ; xxxi.  27  ; xl.  21,  58 ; xlii.  9. ; 
lviii.  1 ; lxxvi.  2;  V.  67.  (See  Nos.  70,  247.) 

249.  *IcjJT  the  Ever-hearer  of  prayer.  Q.  iii.  33  ; 
xiv.  41. 

250.  the  All-hearing,  Omniscient  One.  Q. ; 
V.  68.  (See  Nos.  247,  308.) 

Occurs  thirty-two  times  in  Q.,  as  ii.  121,  131,  etc. 

9 s c-o  p 

251.  the  All-hearing,  Ever-near  One.  Q. 
xxxiv.  49.  (See  Nos.  247,  377.) 

. y'  -O  9 <■»  S' 

252.  cutaLJ!  Ju-j  the  Prince  of  Princes.  V.  69. 

This  is  most  certainly  erroneous  in  its  application  to  God. 
The  title  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  Muhammad.  is 
applied  to  John  the  Baptist  in  Q.  iii.  34;  and  to  Potiphar  in 
xii.  25. 
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253.  Jul.  Y.  70. 

C>  — o 7 s u 

Perhaps  for  Prince  of  the  two  Princes.  Hasan 

and  Husayn,  the  two  grandsons  of  Muhammad,  are  styled 

s w c*  o ✓ -Q 

(o£/.  ),  and  both  their  father,  Ali,  and  their 

grandfather,  would  rightly  be  styled  their  Prince. 

254.  (Jllil  the  Health-giving  One.  V.  71. 

The  verb  c_£Aj  occurs  in  Q.  ix.  14,  as  applied  to  God’s 
healing  the  breasts  of  believers,  i.e.  removing  doubts  there- 
from. The  title  is  usualty  given  to  a satisfactory,  doubt- 
removing  answer,  i_jLi  in  Persian  and  Turkish 

255.  ^llfi  the  Thankful  One.  Q.  ii.  153 ; iv.  146 ; H. 
17.  (See  j'^1,  No.  261.) 

256.  the  Thankful,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  ii. 
153 ; iv.  146.  (See  Nos.  255,  308.) 

257.  JujJaII  the  Very- Strenuous  One.  H.  73 ; R.  23.  (See 
the  next  two.) 

258.  1 Aw'  Ai  the  Very -Strenuous  One  in  chastising. 

Q.  ii.  192,  207,  etc.  (See  Nos.  147,  241,  257,  380.) 

Occurs  fourteen  times,  all  applied  to  God. 

< -o 

259.  jby1  a_:  a. the  Very- Strenuous  One  in  devising 
stratagems.  Q.  xiii.  14.  (See  Nos.  257,  258.) 

The  word  A;AA  occurs  frequently  alone  as  an  adjective  of 

s9  C-o  p s 

other  things,  and  I aj i aA  strong  in  powers,  is  used  as  a 
title  of  the  archangel  Gabriel  in  liii.  5. 

260.  the  Very-Noble  (Sacred,  Iloly,  Honourable). 

R.  47. 

The  word,  even  its  root,  does  not  occur  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  lists.  It  is  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Makka.  When 
indefinite,  it  is  said  of  a descendant  from  Muhammad,  through 
Fatima,  like  a-1.  At  Makka,  in  contradistinction  to  Jwj,  it 
is  used  to  designate  especially  a descendant  from  Muhammad 
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through  Hasan,  the  elder  son  of  F&tima.  As  an  ordinary 
adjective,  it  qualifies  anything  holy  or  honourable.  Doubtless, 
God  is  holy  and  honourable,  and  this  word  may  have  been 
applied  among  Ilis  titles. 

261.  the  All-thankful  One.  Q.  xxxv.  27,  31 ; xlii. 
22  ; lxiv.  17 ; Ht.  35 ; R.  73 ; Rs.  59.  (See  also jillff,  No. 
255,  also  Nos.  262,  331.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  six  other  times  applied  to  man.  It  is  explained 
by  the  commentators  as  betokening  that  God  gives  an  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  for  man’s  very  small  services. 

262.  the  All-thankful , All-lenient  One.  Q.  liv. 
17;  V.  72.  (See  Nos.  102,  261.) 

V.  appears  to  have  instead  of  . 

263.  the  Witness.  Q.  iii.  93,  etc. ; H.  36 ; Ht.  50 ; 
R.  80 ; Us.  39.  (See  Nos.  264,  279,  280.) 

Is  found  as  a divine  title  in  Q.  eighteen  times,  and  about 
as  often  applied  to  men.  As  the  title  for  a martyr  the 
word  is  well  known,  and  is  the  current  term  for  a witness 
who  sees,  hears,  or  bears  testimony. 

264.  the  Witness,  the  Watcher.  V.  73.  (See 

Nos.  226,  263,  279,  280.) 

The  combination  is  not  in  Q. 

9 & -C 

265.  i the  Companion.  V.  45. 

Not  applied  to  God  in  Q. 

266.  J jllh  the  True  One  (Truthful,  Faithful).  H.  70  ; 
R.  25.  (See  No.  267.) 

Does  not  occur  in  Q.  as  a divine  title,  simple  or  compound. 

267.  JjipiT  jjLs  the  True  of  promise.  V.  74.  (See  Nos. 
266,  520,  525.) 

Applied  in  Q.  xix.  55  to  Ishmael. 

*268.  j-ikJt  the  Fabricator.  Q.  xxvii.  90  (noun) ; V.,  in 
92.  (See  Nos.  115,  121,  344,  346,  414.) 
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269.  the  Long suffering  One.  Qs. ; Lane;  Ht.  99; 
Rs.  78. 

The  word  is  not  found  in  Q. 

270.  the  Absolute  One.  Q.  cxii.  3;  Ht.  67 ; R.  97; 
Rs.  64.  (See  Nos.  21,  271,  350.) 

is  a frequent  name  of  men. 

271.  jbJLTf  Jk^Tf  the  Absolute,  the  Coverer  up.  V.  75.  (See 
Nos.  236,  270,  272.) 

27 2.  jlJjf the  Hurtful  One.  Ht.  91;  R.66;  Rs.81;  Lane. 
(See  No.  498.) 

Is  twice  applied  in  Q.  to  a demon. 

273.  the  Clean  One.  R.  90.  (See  No.  274.) 


Not  in  Q.  as  a divine  title. 

274.  jjb lliff  the  Externally  Evident  One.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ; H. 
84 ; lit.  74 : Rs.  87.  (See  Nos.  273,  275.) 

275.  ^Ljl jib the  Patent,  the  Esoteric  One.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ; 
V.  76.  (See  Nos.  55.  274.) 

*276.  Jj&T  the  Just  One.  (See  No.  281.) 

c-o  p s 

277.  1 *Jlc  He  who  knows  what  is  absent.  Q.  xxxiv. 

3 ; lxxii.  26.  (See  Nos.  278,  279,  280,  308.) 

C5X-C  / s y - p o ^ 9 ✓ 

278.  fffJ \j  CL}\ytAA\  i ~.i  jJU  lie  who  knows  the  absent 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth.  Q.  xxxv.  36.  (See  Nos.  174, 


277.) 


✓ / O / ^ ^ 

279.  ^ i --jLj  1 *Jlc  He  who  knows  the  absent  and  the 

perceptible.  Q.  vi.  73 ; ix.  95,  106 ; xxiii.  94 ; xxxix.  47  ; 
lix.  22 ; lxii.  8.  (See  Nos.  277,  280.) 


280.  ji2£JT  111!  *5$L)T 


& 


He  who  knows  the 


absent  and  the  perceptible,  the  very  Great,  the  High-exalted 
One.  Q.  xiii.  10.  (See  Nos.  277,  279,  387,  412.) 

281.  Ja*JT  the  Equitable  One.  lit.  29;  Rs.  63;  Lane. 
(See  No.  276.) 
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282.  J jjxll  the  Most  Mighty  One.  Q.  lix.  23,  etc. ; H.  90  ; 
Ht.  9 ; R.  10 ; Rs.  9.  (See  Nos.  22,  18G,  283-293,  381.) 

Occurs  ninety-eight  times  in  Q.,  principally  in  the  com- 
pounds given  below  as  divine  titles ; is  five  times  applied  to 

X 0-0  / (_y 

man,  and  thrice  to  things.  J \ is  well  known. 

283.  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-wise.  Q.  ii.  123, 

etc. ; V.  77.  (See  Nos.  22,  97,  282.) 

Repeated  in  Q.  perhaps  fifty  times,  being  the  most  numerous 
of  the  compounds. 

c-o 

p x i » p y . 

234.  'jjjxJ  1 the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Praiseworthy  One. 
Q.  xiv.  1 ; xxxiv.  6 ; lxxxv.  8.  (See  Nos.  105,  282.) 

✓ Ay  / o-o 

285.  1 jjjxJ  1 Me  d/c>s<  Mighty,  the  Possessor  of  a 

vengeance.  Q.  iii.  3 ; v.  96  ; xiv.  48 ; lix.  38.  (See  Nos. 

137,  282.) 

2S6.  1 Me  Mighty,  Most  Merciful  One.  Q. 

xxiv.  8,  68,  104,  122, 140, 159, 175,  191, 217 ; xxx.  4 ; xxxii. 
5.  (See  Nos.  217,  282.) 

287.  I 1 Me  Mighty,  the  Omniscient  One.  Q. 

vi.  96  ; xxvii.  80;  xxxvi.  38;  xl.  1 ; xli.  11 ; xliii.  8.  (See 

Nos.  282,  308.) 

9 S’  0-0  p y 0-0 

288.  jUjU  1 jjx]  \ the  Most  Mighty,  Ever-forgiving  One.  Q. 
xxxviii.  66;  xxxix.  7;  xl.  45.  (See  Nos.  179,  282,  324.) 

p 9 y O-C  p y 0-0 

289.  1 ff- 1 the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Forgiving  One. 
Q.  xxxv.  25 ; lxvii.  2.  (See  Nos.  282,  326.) 

290.  ij 1 I ^ Mighty , Most  Bountiful  One . 

Q.  xliv . 49.  (See  Nos.  282,  389.) 

P y p 0-0  p y 0-0 

291.  jjcJUi  ] Me  Mighty,  the  Able  One.  Q.  liv. 
42.  (See  Nos.  282,  456.) 

P y 0-0  p y t^-O 

292.  <_juJ  I 1 the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-bestorving  One. 
Q.  xxxviii.  8.  (See  Nos.  282,  533.) 
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293.  i_j.k*jT  the  Very  Benevolent  One.  V.  79. 

p S CO 

294.  ^*11  the  Most  Supreme  One.  Q.  ii.  256  ; lxix.  93 ; 
H.  27  ; Ht.  33 ; Rs.  47.  (See  Nos.  23,  187,  295.) 

The  word  is  very  frequent  in  Q.  as  a qualificative  of  things. 

295.  ^fj>  \ I the  Most  Supreme , Most  Bountif  ul  One. 
V.  78.  (See  Nos.  294,  389.) 

296.  fut, jT  the  Ever- Pardoning  One.  Q.  iv.  46,  100,  148  ; 
xxii.  59  ; lviii.  3 ; H.37;  Ht.  81 ; R.56;  Rs.  62.  (See  Nos. 
297,  298,  318,  324,  326.) 

297.  jixil  the  Ever- Pardoning,  Ever-Forgiving  One. 
Q.  iv.  46,  100;  xxii.  59 ; lviii.  3.  (See  Nos.  296,  326). 

298.  aaJ  1 yutl  1 the  Ever- Pardoning,  the  Almighty  One. 
Q.  iv.  148.  (See  Nos.  293,  373.) 

299.  J.&I  the  Well-knorving  One.  V.  80.  (See  Nos.  277— 
279,  300.) 

300.  the  Well-knowing  of  absent  things.  Q.  v. 
108,  116 ; ix.  79 ; xxxiv.  47  ; V.  81.  (See  Nos.  277,  299.) 

301 . f fs  Almighty  over  all  things.  Q.  ii.  19. 

(See  Nos.  302,  311,  373.) 

302.  J-i'j  jJ-  fpz-  Administrator  over  all  things.  Q. 
vi.  102.  (See  Nos!  301,  311,  526.) 

303.  the  Most  High.  Q.  ii.  256 ; iv.  38 ; H.  26 ; Ht. 
36.  (See  Nos.  9,  304-307.) 

304.  ^JsL J 1 I Most  High,  Most  Permanent  One . V. 

82.  (See  Nos.  60,  303.) 

co 

305.  ' JjixjT  the  Most  High,  the  All-wise.  Q.  xlii.  51 ; 
xliii.  2.  (See  Nos.  97,  303.) 

306.  1 1 ^UJ 1 Most  High,  the  Supreme  One.  Q.  ii. 
256;  xlii.  2.  (See  Nos.  294,  303.) 

307.  J-JLlT  ^IxjT  the  Most  High,  the  Very  Great  One.  Q. 
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iv.  38;  xxii.  61;  xxxi.  29;  xxxiv.  22;  xl.  12;  V.  83.  (See 
Nos.  303,  387.) 

308.  Xl*jJ  the  All-hnorving  (Omniscient)  One.  Q.  ii.  211, 
274,  281,  etc. ; H.  81 ; lit.  19 ; R.  14;  Rs.  22.  (See  Nos.  7, 
100,  122,  250,  309-317,  354.) 


Occurs  in  Q.,  alone,  or  in  composition,  a hundred  and  fifty- 
one  times  as  a divine  title,  and  other  ten  times  applied  to  a man. 

309.  Juai!  cu\j> u the  Omniscient  Knorver  of  the  occu- 

pants of  breasts.  Q.  iii.  115,  148,  etc.  (See  No.  308.) 

Occurs  twelve  times. 

310.  the  Omniscient  Knoner  of  the  unjust. 
Q.  ii.  89,  247 ; ix.  47  ; lxii.  7.  (See  No.  308.) 

311.  =^,1  Jjo  I the  Omniscient  Knorver  of  all  things. 
Q.  ii.  27,  231,  282,  etc.  (See  Nos.  302,  308.) 

Generally  in  the  form  jLX  f JL  ; and  occurs  altogether 
twenty  times. 

312.  1 the  Omniscient  Knorver  of  those  rvho 
fear  God.  Q.  iii.  Ill ; ix.  44.  (See  Nos.  308,  531.) 


313. 


PG  jUxJ  1 the  Omniscient  Knorver  of  the  per- 
vert ers.  Q.  iii.  56.  (See  No.  308.) 

314.  T the  Omniscient,  the  All-rvise  One.  Q.  ii. 
30;  iv.  12,  etc.  (See  Nos.  97,  308.) 

Occurs  twenty-six  times,  and  seven  other  times  as  ' 

315.  the  Omniscient,  All- Lenient  One.  Q.  iv. 
16;  xxii.  58;  xxxiii.  51.  (See  Nos.  102,  308.) 


316.  the  Omniscient,  the  All-Cognizant  One. 
Q.  iv.  29;  xxxi.  34;  xlix.  13;  lxvi.  3.  (See  Nos.  119,  308.) 

p s C-o  p , <^~o 

317.  1 jJlx!  \ the  Omniscient,  the  Almighty.  Q.  xvi. 
72 ; xxx.  53  ; xxxv.  43 ; xlii.  49.  (See  Nos.  308,  373.) 

318.  f'x JT  the  Pardoner.  H.  71.  (See  Nos.  126, 324, 326.) 
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319.  jjfjilc  the  Pardoner  of  trespass.  Q.  xl.  2.  (See 

No.  318.)' 

320.  tl-Jl*-!!  the  Prevalent.  One.  Q.  xii.  21,  etc.  (See 
Nos.  321,’ 322.) 

Occurs  other  twelve  times,  singular  or  plural  masculine. 
The  inscriptions  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  Al-Afamra 
(Alhambra),  all  over  the  walls,  in  small  compartments,  are  a 
repetition  of  the  ejaculation  a!!1  cl-Jlc  i there  is  no  Preva- 
lent One  save  God. 

321.  Xjs*\  T the  Prevalent  One  in  His  own  case. 


Q.  xii.  21.  (See  Nos.  320,  539.) 

322.  T the  Prevalent  One,  the  Giver.  V.  99. 
(See  Nos.  320,  450.) 

V.  has  ^kfUH  Hi.!!,  which  I read  as  above. 

323.  V.  84.  Erroneous  for  , q.v.  No.  377. 


324.  jllijT  the  Ever- Forgiving  One.  Q.  xx.  84 ; Ht.  14  ; 
R.  38 ; Rs.  17.  (See  Nos.  179,  288,  318,  326,  332.) 

p y p y,  C.-0 

Occurs  three  other  times  as jUUJ ! ! , q.v.  No.  288.  The 

p ^ C-O  P p y 0-0 

translations  for^ilAJ!  and^ybL!!,  as  well  as  the  present  title 
and  that  next  following,  by  our  words  from  “pardon”  and 
“ forgiveness,”  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  render 
the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  that  forms  the  distinction  between 
this  class  of  titles  and  that  derived  from  the  root  (see 
Nos.  296,  297,  298).  For,  while  the  title  its  verb  and 
nouns,  are  fully  represented  by  our  derivatives  from  “pardon  ” 
and  “ forgive,”  the  class  from  yii  contain  the  accessory  idea 
of  admitting  the  pardoned  one  into  the  jogs  of  heaven  as  well. 
Like  our  idea  of  “ absolve,”  simply  remits  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  offence;  hut  fas.  entails  the  further  consequence 
of  admitting  to  bliss  and  glory.  This  is  why  the  words 
and  aJ  are  used  of  defunct  Muslims  in  a sense 

similar  to  our  “blessed”  and  “sainted,”  i.e.  whose  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  who  is  admitted  to  a participation  in  the 
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rewards  of  the  righteous.  Oar  word  “gracious,”  as  applied 
to  God  in  the  sense  of  Granter  of  heavenly  bliss,  is  far  too 
broad,  and  also  fails  to  include,  explicitly,  the  idea  of  pardon. 
I cannot  suggest  a satisfactory  term.  The  name  I jur- 
is frequently  met  with. 

325.  lie  by  whose  mercy  forgiveness  is.  V.85. 
This  expression  occurs  in  a collect.  It  can  hardly  be  looked 

upon  as  a “ title  ” or  “ name.” 

326.  the  Most- Forgiving  One.  Q.  xvii.  27,  etc.; 
H.  20 ; lit.  34 ; Rs.  52.  (See  Nos.  104,  188,  218,  289,  324, 
327-333. 

Occurs  in  Q.  ninety  other  times  in  various  compounds,  some- 
times preceding,  sometimes  following  its  fellow  or  fellows. 

p * xtr  ? 9 * 

327.  the  Most- Forgiving  All-lenient  One.  Q. 
ii.  225,  236 ; iii.  149 ; V.  101.  (See  also  Nos.  102,  326.) 

^ O O ~ 9%  9 9 * l -c 

328.  the  Very- Forgiving  One,  the  Possessor 
of  Compassion.  Q.  xviii.  5.  (See  Nos.  140,  326.) 

329.  J***-!!  the  Very -For giving,  the  Most-Merciful 
One.  Q.  ii.  168,  etc.  (See  Nos.  217,  326.) 

Occurs  seventy-one  times  in  Q.,  and  once  also  reversed. 

9 j gi  — o 9 9* 

330.  i \ the  Very -For giving,  the  Most  Indulgent 

One.  V.  86.  (See  Nos.  229,  326.) 

331.  jSfA\  jJJt-  \ the  Very -For giving,  the  All- Thankful  One. 
Q.  xxxv.  27,  31 ; xlii.  22  ; V.  87.  (See  Nos.  261,  326.) 

9 * c-c  p p * 

332.  the  Most- For  giving,  Ever  Forgiving  One. 
V.  88.  (See  Nos.  324,  326.) 

p p/  c-fi  9 9* 

333.  ' jf*-  \ the  Most  Forgiving,  Most  Affectionate  One. 
Q.  lxxxv.  14;  V.  89.  (See  Nos.  326,  524.) 

■&  * c- o 

334.  \ the  Independent  One.  Q.  x.  69 ; xxxix.  9 ; 
xlvii.  40;  H.  28;  Ht.  87;  R 43;  Rs.  82.  (See  Nos.  335— 
340,  453.) 

Occurs  nineteen  times  in  Q.,  alone  or  in  compounds;  of 
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which  two  apply  to  man,  the  others  to  God.  “ Independent  ” 
is  an  unsatisfactory  rendering;  "rich"  would  be  not  less  so. 

o-o 

335.  LUP  the  Independent,  the  All-lenient  One. 

Q.  ii.  265.  (See  Nos.  102,  334.) 

c-o 

9 s\\  y L-o 

336.  ju^si ' I the  Independent,  the  All-praiseworthy 
One.  Q.  ii.  270;  iv.  130;  xiv.  8;  xxii.  63;  xxxi.  11,25; 
xxxv.  16;  lvii.  24;  lx.  6;  lxiv.  6.  (See  Nos.  105,  334.) 

337.  1 the  Self -Independent  One;  or,  the  In- 
dependent, the  Essentially -existent  One.  V.  60. 

is  not  a Quranic  term  but  was  invented  by  the  school 
of  philosophers  or  scholastic  theologians. 

338.  1 the  One  who  is  Independent  of  all 
the  worlds.  Q.  iii.  92;  xxxix.  5.  (See  Nos.  16,  182.) 

339.  the  Independent,  the  All- Bountiful  One. 
Q.  xxvii.  40.  (See  Nos.  334,  389.) 

p s 0-0  ^ <--o 

340.  the  Independent,  the  Ample  One.  V.  91. 

341.  (Omission  by  mistake.  See  No.  386a.) 

*342.  the  Opener  (of  ways,  etc.).  (See  Nos.  127, 

347.) 

p s C-O 

*343.  J^uJ  \ the  Separater  (of  right  and  wrong,  etc.).  (See 
No.  128.) 

p c<-o 

344.  J^UJ  \ the  Maher  ( of  what  did  not  before  exist).  Lane. 
(See  Nos.  115,  121,  269,  345,  346.) 

345.  uoj'^'\  j jAA  the  Maher  of  the  heavens  and  of 

the  earth.  Q.  vi.  14;  xii.  102;  xiv.  1;  xxxv.  11;  xxxix.  47; 
xlii.  9.  (See  Nos.  117,  346.) 

346.  the  Maher,  the  Fabricator.  V.  92.  (See 
Nos.  268,  344.) 

9 & ^ o-o 

347.  the  Ever- Opener  (of  ways,  means,  difficulties, 
etc.).  Q.  xxxiv.  25;  H.  69;  lit.  18;  It.  88;  Us.  21.  (See 
Nos.  342,  348.) 
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348.  I the  Ever- Opener,  Omniscient  One.  Q. 

xxxiv.  25 ; V.  93.  (See  Nos.  308,  347.) 

349.  lyLlf  the  Lone  One.  V.  94.  (See  No.  350.) 

The  word  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  applied  to  a solitary 
man.  Philosophically,  it  is  well  applicable  to  God,  as  it  is 
the  converse  of  a pair. 

9 s — o 9 o * 

350.  jyUI  the  Lone,  Absolute  One.  V.  95.  (See 
Nos.  270,  349.) 


351.  j JijllT.  V.  96.  Apparently  for  jJtsJljj 
j,  q.v.  No.  153. 

352.  jUJuf  the  Ever  Performer.  R.  69.  (See  next  No.) 

353.  Sij  UJ  J UuJ  \ the  Ever  Performer  of  rvhat  He  purposes. 
Q.  xi.  109 ; lxxxiv.  16 ; V.  97.  (See  No.  352.) 

354.  j*J-c  jjx  Omniscient  beyond  every  possessor 

of  knorvledge.  Q.  xii.  76.  (See  No.  308.) 


355.  the  Grasper.  H.  22;  Ht.  20;  R.  61 ; Rs.23. 
(See  No.  356.) 

p 1— 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.,  more  especially  in  ii.  246 : 
j u^r^.  God  contracts  and  dilates  (the  heart,  the  means 

9 . X ^ 9 S C-O  y P /» 

of  subsistence,  etc.);  whence  k-sLJI  ^uUl,  q.v.  Jl  s 

the  Grasper  of  the  Souls  is  the  title  of  ’Azra’ll,  the  “ Angel 
of  Death.” 

356.  the  Contractor,  the  Dilator.  V.  98. 
(See  Nos.  51,  54,  355.) 


357.  JjIaJT  the  Acceptor.  H.  72.  (See  No.  358.) 

358.  JjU  the  Acceptor  of  repentance.  Q.  xl.  2. 
(See  No.  357.) 

359.  jfjd  I the  Able  One.  Q.  vi.  37, 65;  xvii.  101 ; xlvi.  32; 
lxxv.  40;  lxxxvi.  8;  Ht.  68;  Rs.  53.  (See  Nos.  360,  373, 
456.) 


TOL.  in. — [new  series.] 
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*360.  the  Able,  the  Absolute  One;  i.e.  the 

Omnipotent  One.  (See  Nos.  88,  359,  373.) 

A later  term  of  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

361.  lLJUJT.  V.  99.  A mistranscription  for 
J£T\  ulJliiT,  q.v.  No.  322. 

362.  JaIaIT  the  Compeller.  Q.  vi.  18,  61 ; H.  41 ; V.  100. 
(See  Nos.  363,  364,  382.) 

363.  JOoeJ  I^auLI  i the  Compeller,  the  Equitable  One . V. 
101.  (See  Nos.  281,  362.) 

y y C-O 

364.  sau£  ^ic^UUl  the  Compeller  over  His  servants.  Q. 
vi.  18,  61.  (See  Nos.  362,  382.) 

365.  pjUaJT  ^ie  Existent  One.  Q.  xiii.  33;  H.  32;  V.  102. 
(See  Nos.  366-370.) 

In  the  passage  of  Q.  cited,  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  sense 
given,  but  in  that  of  standing  in  rcatch,  equivalent  to  f>\ 
(See  No.  226),  as  is  explained  by  BaycWawl.  It  occurs  eight 
times  in  the  singular  masculine,  out  of  which  all  but  iii.  16 
and  xiii.  33  relate  to  others.  Of  these  two,  the  first,  iii.  16, 
UJl js  persistent  in  just  distribution ,‘  seems  the  instance 
required. 

*366.  £>\ jq  fSlllT  | the  One  Existent  of  Himself  (the  Self- 

*367.  Jll jT  j existent  One).  (See  No.  365.)  Philo- 

sophical titles  of  God. 

368.  UlH  ^ie  Existent,  the  Righteous  One.  V.  103. 
(See  remark  on  sjJl , No.  232;  also,  see  No.  365.) 

369.  A Lilt  the  Existent  with  impartiality.  Q.  iii. 
16.  (See  No.  365.) 

370.  J ULlT  the  Standcr -in-natch  over  every 
animated  being  (for  its  preservation,  direction,  reward,  or 
punishment).  Q.  xiii.  33.  (See  No.  365.) 


1 Sale  has : “ who  cxecuteth  righteousness.” 
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371.  jjujT  Providence.  V.  104. 

The  Islamic  word  which  Europeans  so  unjustly  translate 
by  the  terms  “ fate ” and  “destiny.”  Islam  utterly  abhors 
those  old  pagan  ideas,  and  reposes  on  God’s  providence  alone ; 
which  some  will  say  is  the  same  thing.  The  terms  iUdiJl 
and  quasi-synonyms  ofjjJLll  and  jjJiJl,  mean,  the 

former,  God’s  decree,  the  latter,  one’s  allotted  portion.  Both 
may  correctly  be  rendered  by  our  term  dispensation.  True 
that  astrologers,  dervishes,  and  poets  talk  about  the  sphere, 
as  ruling  or  influencing  sublunary  events.  To 
Islam,  this  is  either  rank  paganism  and  blasphemy,  or  a 
special  application  of  the  admitted  truism  that  here  below 
God  acts  through  secondary  causes.  As  a name  or  title  of 

9 * c"° 

God,  V.’s  is  probably  a mistranscription  for^JuJI,  q.v. 
No.  359.  In  European  languages,  the  term  “Providence” 
has  become  a metaphorical  name  of  God ; but  in  Islam, jjJL!  1 
is  not  so  used. 


372.  lilT  the  Most  Holy  One.  Q.  lix.  23 ; lxii.  1 ; H.  86 ; 
Ht.  5 ; R.V6 ; Rs.  5.  (See  Nos.  465,  466,  467.) 

373. ^jaaJ1  the  All-mighty  One  (Almighty,  Omnipotent). 

Q.  iv.  132 ; xxii.  40 ; xxv.  56 ; xlii.  28 ; lx.  7 ; H.  7 ; V.  105. 
(See  Nos.  298,  301,  317,  359,  456.) 

374.  the  All-previous  One  (the  “Ancient  of  Days”). 

R.  13.  (See  Nos.  375,  376.) 

The  word  5 occurs  three  times  in  Q. ; xii.  95 ; xxxvi.  39  ; 
and  xlvi.  10 ; but  is  not  applied  to  God.  In  the  present 
sense,  the  term  appears  to  have  been  an  adaptation  by  the 
philosophers. 


375.  T the  Ancient  of  Beneficence  (our  early 
Benefactor).  V.  106.  (See  No.  375.) 

Perfectly  apposite;  but  applied  equally  to  human  benefactors. 

376.  T the  All-previous,  High-exalted  One. 
Y.  107.  (See  Nos.  375,  412.) 
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377.  1 the  Very-near  One.  Q.  ii.  182 ; xi.  64 ; 
xxxiv.  49 ; H.  50 ; V.  108 ; R.  44.  (See  Nos.  251,  323,  378.) 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  twenty-two  times,  applied  to  things. 

P ^ V'f  P y,  C ~C 

378.  ' c_— \ the  Very-near,  Favorably-ansrcering 
One.  Q.  xi.  64.  (See  Nos.  377,  420.) 

379.  the  Very-strong  One.  H.  52;  Ht.  53;  Rs.  80. 
(See  Nos.  154,  155,  380,  381.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  in  the  following  compounds  only,  as  applied 
to  God ; but  in  xxvii.  39  it  is  applied  to  a demon,  and  in 
xxviii.  26  to  a man. 

380.  juJuILM  <jrjJ il\  the  Very-strong  One , Very - 
strenuous  in  chastisement.  Q.  viii.  54 ; xl.  23.  (See  Nos. 
258,  379.) 

P y L~£>  ^ ^ C~0 

381.  jjjiH  cjyhH  the  Very-strong,  Most  Mighty  One.  Q. 
xi.  69;  xxii.  41,  73;  xxxiii.  25;  xlii.  18;  lvii.  25;  lviii.  21. 
(See  Nos.  282,  379.) 

382.  jlJfA-lT  the  All-compelling  One.  Q.;  Ht.  15;  Rs.  16. 
(See  No.  362;  and  also  Nos.  30,  79,  for  compounds.) 

383.  the  Ever- Self-existing  One.  Q.  ii.  256 ; iii.  1 ; 
xx.  110 ; H.  25 ; Ht.  63 ; R.  39 ; Rs.  55.  (See  Nos.  26, 110, 

c -o 

p c-o  -J,  \ 

for  , and  remarks  on  the  “Throne  Verse.”) 

384.  JltsT  the  Sufficient  One.  Q.  xxxix.  37;  H.  15; 
V.  109 ; R.  74.  (See  Nos.  164,  385,  386,  528.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  more  than  thirty  times. 

385.  cul LLsl ' the  Sufficient  Recompense  of  deeds  of 
charity.  V.  110. 

Possibly  a mistranscription  for  (l'v'  No.  462. 

386.  41I11  the  Sufficient  One,  who  is  called  upon 
for  aid.  V.  111.  (See  Nos.  384,  440.) 

P . c ,-o 

*(386a.  I the  Perfect,  is  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list. 

(See  Nos.  157,  341.) 
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3S7.J-JLM  the  Very-Great  One.  Q.;  II.  56;  lit.  37; 

R.  29 ; Rs.  33.  (See  Nos.  307,  388.) 

Occurs  six  times  in  compound  divine  titles,  and  thirty-two 
other  times  applied  to  things. 


, s p<~-o  p * c-o 

388.  the  Very- Great,  the  High-exalted  One. 
Q.  xiii.  10 ; V.  112.  (See  Nos.  387,  412.) 

389.  pjjLl T the  All- Bountiful  One.  Q.  lxxxii.  6 ; 11.64; 
lit.  42 ; V.  113 ; Rs.  60.  (See  Nos.  101, 290, 295,  339,  390.) 

p , c-o  p , i-'O  ■$,  ^ c-o 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  in  the  compounds  1 \ and  1 

\ , <7.0.  The  name  \ is  frequent  for  men ; and 
the  expression  XjJl,  in  Turkish,  is  much  used,  like  our 
“ nil  desperandum,”  to  encourage  or  console.  Applied  to 
men  or  things,  the  word  L< J occurs  twenty-four  times  more 
in  Q. 


390.  pjj  1 the  All-Bountiful  One,  the  Giver.  V. 
114.  (See  Nos.  389,  450.) 

391.  J-i£jT  the  Sponsor.  Q.  xvi.  93;  V.  115. 


p isS  p ^ C-O  ^ 

392.  ^^*11  J-ikJ!  the  Sponsor,  the  Confiding  One.  V. 
116.  (See  Nos.  391,  485.) 

393.  i-aJaJJl  the  Most-pleasant  One.  Q.  xii.  101 ; H.  43 ; 
Ht.  30 ; R.  85 ; Rs.  58. 

Occurs  also  in  the  two  following  compounds.  The  name 

. -Q  -C  P L.  s' 

a~=  is  very  frequent  with  men. 

394.  s,SCm  the  Most-pleasant  to  His  servants.  Q. 

xlii.  18. 

395.  ^ 1 eJhJJ'  the  Most-pleasant , All-cognizant  One. 


Q.vi.  103;  xxii.  62;  xxxi.  15;  xxxiii.  34;  lxvii.  14  ; V.  117. 
(See  Nos.  119,  393.) 

P S P O'®  p -p 

396.^jjJ1  sign  ill  the  Most-pleasant,  the  Disposer.  V. 
118.  (See  No.  393.  The  title^jS^lT  is  not  in  the  lists.  Its 
verb  occurs  in  Q.  x.  3,  32 ; xiii.  2 ; xxxii.  4.) 
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397.  ^ere  is  w<?£  owe  a peer  unto  Him 
(unto  Whom  there  is  not  one  as  a peer).  Q.  cxii.  4. 

398.  jJj  J Who  hath  not  heqotten.  Q.  cxii.  3.  (See  Nos. 
399,  486.)’  ^ 


399.  oJy  pJ  Who  hath  not  been  begotten.  Q.  cxii.  3.  (See 
Nos.  398,  487.) 

400.  the  Glorious  One.  lit.  65;  Rs.  96.  (See  No. 
422.) 

401.  tpClll  the  Effacer  of  iniquities.  V.  119. 

(See  No.  4180 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  39. 

#402.  the  Deviser  of  stratagems.  (See  No.  129.) 

403.  LlXlUJ  \ the  Owner.  Q.  i.  3 ; iii.  25 ; Ht.  4.  (See 
Nos.  404,  405.) 

Occurs  once  more  in  Q.  xliii.  77,  not  applied  to  God. 

404.  the  Owner  of  the  kingdom  (of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  hell).  Q.  iii.  25;  Ht.  83;  Rs.  98.  (See  No. 
403.) 

405.  ^1)1  |*j£  the  Owner  of  the  day  of  retribution. 

Q.  i.  3.  ' (See  No.  403.) 

406.  j-JUjT  the  Hinderer.  Ht.  90;  R.  60;  Rs.  46. 

p s Co 

407.  A&UJ1  the  Spreader-out  (of  a bed,  etc.).  Q.  li.  48. 
(See  No.  500.) 

408.  \ the  Originator.  Ht.  58 ; R.  67 ; Rs.  29 ; 
Lane.  (See  Nos.  49,  409.) 

p pL-O  £ O 

409.  I L*S  1 the  Originator,  the  Returner  (to  earth 
at  death,  to  life  at  the  resurrection,  etc.,  etc.).  Lane.  (See 
Nos.  408,  451.) 

410.  the  Manifest  One.  Q.  xxiv.  25,  etc. ; H.  66  ; 

R.  89.  (See  Nos.  95,  111.) 

1 CO  I 

p pL-O  ■£,  s \ \ s9  * r-'^  0 

The  expression  is : 1 ' ys  <uh  ^4  verily  God — he 

' p /co 

is  the  truth,  the  manifest;  where  may  he  understood 
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to  be  a second  predicate  of  yt,  or  a qualificative  of  jLs;',  as 
it  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  both.  Lexically, 
it  belongs  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  <UJ1  through  y> . The 
word  occurs  more  than  a hundred  times  in  Q.,  applied  to 
thirty  different  names  of  men  and  demons,  acts  and  things, 
good  and  bad ; not  once  to  God  directly.  Still,  in  sense  it 
is  fairly  a divine  title,  and  the  passage  quoted  is  considered 
sufficient  to  give  it  Qur’anic  authority. 

P /C-C  p pL-O 

411.  1 1 the  Manifest  One,  the  Returner.  V. 

120.  (See  Nos.  410,  451.) 

p p(.~o  j o 

Apparently,  a misreading  for  ' > Q-v- or  it 

9 P^f  ° 'IT 

may  be  for  1 9 Q'v' 

//  p c-o  ' 

412.  JUiul!  the  High-Exalted  One  (above  all  calumny, 
slander,  reproach,  or  defect).  Q.  xiii.  10;  H.  57;  lit.  77; 
Rs.  97.  (See  Nos.  112,  280,  370,  388,  413.) 

The  full  grammatical  form  of  the  word,  when  definite,  is 

. s * p C-O 

, as  given  by  Lane  from  several  authorities.  Venera- 
tion, however,  for  the  smallest  peculiarities  of  the  original 
codex  of  the  Qur’an  has  perpetuated  the  present  form.  So 
much  so  that,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  where  the  definite 
article  is  dropped,  the  form  is  always  used,  and 

is,  so  to  say,  unknown.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
general  rule  in  those  two  languages,  by  which  the  final  ^ 
of  such  words  as  1 1 , is  retained,  and  they  are 

/•  o 9 

always  written  ^\s , etc.,  when,  in  Arabic,  indefinitely, 

they  would  become  etc. 

413.  the  High-exalted  One.  Lane.  (See  remarks 
in  No.  394.) 

*414.  the  Establisker  of  all  things.  Q. 

xxvii.  90. 

The  verb  occurs  in  the  passage  cited  Ji  \ 1 allT 

by  the  work  of  God,  who  hath  established  all  things. 
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415.  \ the  Proud  One.  Q.  lix.  23;  H.  92;  Ht.  11; 
R.  12 ; Rs.  11.  (See  Nos.  80,  387,  416.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  xl.  28,  37,  applied  to 
proud  men  and  proud  hearts,  without  the  definite  article. 

416.  jisj  1 the  Proud,  the  Ever-creating  One.  V. 

121.  (See  Nos"  121,  415.) 

417.  the  Very-firm  One.  Q.  li.  58;  H.  77  ; Ht.  54; 
Rs.  42.  (See  Nos.  155,  221.) 

*41 8.  the  Confirmer.  (See  No.  401.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  39,  etc.,  lL-Jj  \ He  cancels 
and  confirms. 

9 -~s  9<r'° 

*419.  Li— the  Fixer. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  32. 

C-o 

420.  l_— .*js^  ^ the  Favourably- answering  One.  Q.  xi.  64 ; 
H.  51 ; Ht.  44 ; R.  82 ; Rs.  36.  (See  Nos.  378,  421,  501.) 

421.  lI— -.js'*  the  Favour  able-  Answerer  of  prayers. 
V.  122.  (See  No.  420.) 

c-o 

422.  the  Most-Glorious  One.  Q.  ii.  76;  lxxxv.  15; 
H.  53;  Ht.  48 ; R.  22 ; Rs.  75.  (See  Nos.  106,  146,  400.) 

c-o  . _ 

9 y\  I 9 a c 9 

Is  also  applied  to  the  “ Qur  an,”  ^ 1 , in  Q.  1.  1, 

c-o 

and  lxxxv.  21.  The  name  of  A-.sr^'  ofiz , as  is  well  re- 
membered, was  borne  by  the  father  of  the  present  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  himself  named  a-,.*.sl!  ' a-o . 

*423.  ' the  Beneficent  One.  (See  next  No.) 

The  word  occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  singular  and  plural, 
as  applied  to  beneficent  men. 

c-o  c-o 

424.  ' the  Beneficent,  the  Benignant  One.  V. 
123.  (See  Nos.  82,  423.) 

c-o 

425.  L5o^ ' the  Teller.  lit.  57 ; R.  70 ; Rs.  54. 
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The  verb  is  four  times  used  in  Q.  of  God,  who  counts  men’s 
works,  etc.  On  six  other  occasions  it  relates  to  men. 

c-o  ^ 

*426.  ^ the  Justifer  of  the  right  by  His 

word. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  x.  82. 

427.  the  Praised  One.  V.  124. 

The  word  occurs  once  only  in  Q.,  where  it  qualifies  a 
“station,”  r"  lilt* . This  is  very  variously  explained  by 
commentators.  But,  since  “ praise  belongeth  unto  God,” 

He  is  certainly  '.  As  a name  for  men  the 

word  is  well  known. 

428.  R.  50;  Rs.  31;  erroneous  for 
No.  431. 

c-o 

429.  L ^ the  Comprehending  One.  Q.  ii.  18;  iii.  116  ; 
iv.  108,  125;  viii.  49;  xi.  94;  xli.  54;  lxxxv.  20;  II.  6. 

c-o 

430.  V.  125 ; erroneous  for  q.v.  No.  431. 

431.  the  Vtvifier.  Q.;  H.  45;  Ht.  60;  V.  125; 

R,  50 ; Rs"  31.  (See  Nos.  432,  433,  434.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  only  in  Q. ; but  the  verb  is  found 
more  than  fifty  times. 

9 C /VT 

*432.  spy*!  1 ' the  Vivifier,  the  Returner  (to  dust,  or 

p /c-o 

to  new  life  after  death).  (See  No.  431,  and  remark  in 
JL*UT,  No.  411.) 

P pi. .~a  o 7M 

*433.  1 ' the  Yivifier,  the  Causer  to  die.  (See 

Nos.  431,  475.) 

The  verbs  occur  together  in  sundry  places  in  Q. 

/O/W  o 7 

434.  ^ie  Vivifier  (Resuscitator)  of  the  dead. 

Q.  xxx.  49 ; xli.  39. 

The  verb  occurs  above  fifty  times  in  Q. 

9 P'^-O 

434a.  the  Administrator  (of  all  worldly  affairs).  Q. 

(See  note  in  No.  396.) 
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« P P L,  y C-O 

435.  ^HJ  JJj  the  Commemorated  One  hy  every 

tongue.  Y.  126.  (See  Nos.  444,  447,  488.) 

436.  jj^Tf  the  Abaser.  Ht.  25;  Y.  127;  R.  48;  Rs.  37. 


(See  No.  449.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  25 : 


' o ✓ 9 9 

cUiJ  ^ f\sj 


jr  s ✓ c ✓ 1 / 

* LuaJ 


Thou  raisest  to  honour  whomsoever  Thou  mill,  and  Thou  abasest 
whomsoever  Thou  mill.  E.  31  gives  this  same  title,  apparently 
for  q.v.  No.  480,  thus  twice  noting  one  “name.”  The 

Spanish  rendering  here  is : “ Deballador  de  las  plubias,”  the 
Sender-down  of  the  rains.  Perhaps  for  J~L*,  q.v.  No.  442. 

*437.  the  Guider  to  the  right  road.  (See  No.  222.) 

The  word  occurs  in  Q.  xviii.  16,  and  is  there,  as  usually, 
applied  to  a spiritual  guide,  a teacher;  of  these  God  is  the  best. 

_ s p<~~° 

438.  1 the  Purifier  (of  the  soul,  by  wisdom,  and  know- 

ledge). 

The  verb  occurs  twice  in  Q.  iv.  52,  and  xxiv.  21,  directly 
applied  to  God.  This  is  suggested  as  the  correct  reading  for 


l/j jf,  of  V.  59.  (See  No.  232.) 

439.  1 the  Supplier  of  the  means  (i.e.  the 

Cause  of  all  Causes,  the  Great  Cause,  the  Ultimate  Cause). 
M. ; Lane. 

A philosophical  title  of  God. 

p s s L,  p 

440.  1 lie  mho  is  invoked  for  aid.  Q.  xii.  18;  xxi. 
112;  H.  62;  V.  128.  (See  Nos.  216,  386,  452.) 

441.  jyf^\  the  Shaper  (Giver  of  outward  form).  Q.  lix. 
24 ; H.  95;  Ht.  13;  E.  35;  Rs.  15.  (See  Nos.  15,  50, 116.) 

i /C-o 

*442.  \ the  Leader  astray. 

The  verb  is  applied  to  God  in  Q.  ii.  24  bis ; iv.  24  bis ; and 
other  places.  The  word  itself,  however,  is  used  of  false  teachers 
alone,  in  Q.  xviii.  49;  of  Satan  in  xxviii.  14:  J^c  ^ lAs 

S 9 <**  9 S 9 s 9 & / o ^ —•O 

j}Ac  AJj  uLk.A)l ; and  again  of  a false  guide  in 
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xxxix.  38:  ^ <U  Ui  <Lll\  (See  also  No.  534 ; 

and  last  remark  in  No.  436,  J I .) 

, ^ p c-o 

443.  dWl  tf/-  immunity  (from  disease,  bodily  or 

spiritual).  V.  129. 

444.  1 One  Worshipped  in  all  time.  V. 

130.  (See  Nos.  435,  447,  488.) 

p ~ , p<~-£> 

445.  <__> \ the  Tormentor.  Q.  vii.  164 ; viii.  33 ; xvii. 
16,  60. 

P p^  ^c-o 

446.  \ the  Generally  Known  and  Accepted  One.  V. 

131. 


Occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  Q.  as  a title  of  acts  and  deeds, 
in  the  sense  of  “ that  which  is  seemly .”  It  may  be  a divine 

s p s c*° 

title  with  dervishes,  who  style  themselves  1 they  who 


are  conversant , i.e.  gnostics,  the  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

✓ O » / 9 

44/.  fSj  i — \ the  Universally-Known  One  for 

every  benefaction.  V.  132.  (See  Nos.  435,  444,  488.) 

448.  the  Raiser  to  honour.  Ht.  24 ; R.  47 ; Rs.  56. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  25,  with  that  of  JjJUl,  q.v.  (No. 
436).  (Compare  Luke  i.  52  : “ He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.”) 

■&  t pt^~o  -j,  ^c«c 

*449.  J jJkl  1 jxm  I the  Raiser  to  honour , the  Abaser.  (See 
Nos.  436,  448.)  " 


450.  , JaSiST  the  Giver.  Ht.  89.  (See  No.  390.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  applied  to  God  four  times ; especially 


p s o s o * ^ 9.  x o ^ ^ ^ 

in  xx.  52  : Jj  f ^ Ljj  our  Lord  is  He 

who  hath  given  all  things  to  His  creation. 

p /c-c 

451.  1 the  Returner  (of  the  living  to  the  earth  in  death, 

and  of  the  dead  to  life  unto  judgment).  H.  97 ; Ht.  59 ; R. 
68 ; Rs.  40.  (See  Nos.  49,  409,  411,  432,  475.) 

The  verb  occurs  fifteen  times  in  Q. 


452.  the  Aider.  H.  38.  (See  Nos.  76,  216,  386, 

440.) 
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The  word  and  its  verb  are  not  in  Q. ; but  they  are  implied 

9 .s  s c 

in  the  title  1,  q.v. 

o 9 

453.  I the  Maker  independent,  Who  renders  inde- 
pendent. Ht.  88 ; R.  58  ; Rs.  67.  (See  No.  334.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  ix.  28,  etc. 

454.  c-jlyVl  xyU  the  frequent  Opener  of  the  gates  (of 
mercy,  etc.).  V.  133. 

p / 9 / 

The  verb  occurs  in  the  passive  voice  in  Q.  vii.  38 : 3 

«*</  -jj>  9 9 s 

«UaJi  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  not  be  opened  unto 

them. 


9 ~ ' 9 L-o 

*455.  J-aiUJ  1 the  Bestower  of  preeminence. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  sixteen  times,  and  the  verbal  noun 
twice  in  xvii.  22,  72. 


9 ✓ o 

456.  jA'JU!  1 the  Able  One  (wbo  can  do  so-and-so).  Q.  xviii. 
43  ; liv.  42,  55 ; Ht.  69 ; R.  52 ; Rs.  66.  (See  Nos.  291, 
354,  373,  473.) 


457.  oJul T the  Meter  out.  H.  79 ; R.  53  (?). 

The  verb  and  verbal  noun  occur  very  many  times  in  Q., 
especially  in  x.  5 : JjlL*  s'jss  He  meted  out  unto  it  (the  moon) 


daily  stages  (in  its  monthly  orbit,  i.e.  the  so-called  lunar 
mansions).  The  word  in  R.  53  appears  to  be  a mistranscription 
for  ^aIUsT,  q.v.  No.  458. 

458.  the  Antepositor.  Ht.  70;  R.  53  (?);  Rs.  57. 

1 9 9j<*  y 9 C { 

The  verb  is  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  in  1.  27  only : JCJI  lx-v*aj 

y y 

a-xjJ  I 1 put  forward  unto  you  the  menace  beforehand  (and 
now  it  is  put  in  execution  on  you).  In  R.  53,  “ ,aJU  l>  ye 
mucadiru”  appears  to  be  put  for  the  present  word.  The 
Spanish  verse  is  this : 

“ Anticipante  a tu  amor 
Antes  que  criadas  luesemos, 

Y sobrevino  tu  arahma  Ouo-yi ) 

Tu  perdon  y tu  remedio.” 

That  verb  is  very  frequently  applied  to  other  agents. 
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/.  J ; / c,-o  < # 

*459.  I « jJUJ  1 the  Antepositor,  Retropositor.  (See 
Nos.  458,  4890 

460.  the  Distributor  equitably.  lit.  85 ; V.  134 ; 
R.  40;  Rs.  45. 

The  plural  is  applied  to  men  in  Q.  three  times;  the  verb, 
three  times  also  is  likewise  applied  to  men.  But  the  ex- 
pression : U.  .jO b UU  persistent  in  just  distribiction,  applied 
to  God,  is  in  full  accord  with  all  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  In 
Y.  134,  kJU  is  a typographical  error  for  this  word. 

461.  the  Giver  of  daily  bread.  Q.  iv.  87;  lit.  39 ; 
V.  134. 

The  passage  IxJU  Js  aIM  is  explained  by  the 


commentators  as  meaning : God  the  feeder,  or,  the  preserver , 


9 ✓oyV'?  . 

or,  the  able  one,  jXuL+.\,  over  all  things. 

Ml  j 

*462.  chills- ' the  Recompenser  of  good  works.  (See 

suggestion  in  cpLls- ' dslf,  No.  385.) 

463.  the  King.  Q.  xx.  113;  xxiii.  117;  lix.  23; 

lxii.  1 ; cxiv.  2;  R.  5 ; Rs.  4.  (See  Nos.  29,  464-471.) 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  man,  as  a king,  in  six  places ; 
and  as  a sea-king,  rover,  corsair,  pirate,  once,  in  xviii.  76. 


464.  T the  King,  the  Rightful  One.  Q.  xx.  113. 
(See  Nos.  28,  29,”  94,  463.) 

9 9 9,.  ' 

465.  \ the  King,  the  Most  Holy  One.  Q.  lix. 
23 ; lxii.  1 ; Y.  136”  (See  Nos.  372,  463,  466,  467.) 


9 c s 9 ^ 


*lT  the  King,  the  Most  Holy  One,  the  Safety , the  Trusting, 


the  Confiding,  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-compelling  One,  the 
Proud.  Q.  lix.  23.  (See  Nos.  78,  242,  282,  372,  415,  463, 
465,  492,  495.) 

c-o 

467.  cJal'  T the  King,  the  Most  Holy 

One,  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Wise.  Q.  lxii.  1.  (See  Nos.  97, 
282,  372,  463,  465.) 
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468.  the  King  of  the  kingdom.  R.  86. 

yO  p C-d  p y 

A mistranscription  for  OJU,  q.v.,  sometimes 

written  l^UIT  ilSSSt . 

469.  1 1 the  King , the  Ever-benefcent  One.  (See 

Nos.  463,  476.) 

470.  lL&L*  the  King  of  mankind.  Q.  cxiv.  2.  (See 
Nos.  36,  152,  205.) 

471.  lL^U!  T the  King,  the  Inheritor.  V.  137.  (See 
Nos.  463,  514.) 

Py  S L'O 

472.  1 the  Holder  in  possession.  Q.  liv.  55.  (See 


Nos.  403,  463.) 

473.  jJgJU!  I 1 the  Holder  in  possession,  the  Able  One. 

Q.  liv.  55.  (See  Nos.  456,  472.) 

*474.  j JwtJ ! O/e  Praised  (Praiseworthy)  Owe. 

475.  I Death-causing  One.  H.  46;  Ht.  61;  R. 
51 ; Rs.  86.  (See  Nos.  431,  451.) 

The  verb  occurs  twenty  times  in  Q. 

476.  the  Ever-bestowing  One.  E.  59;  V.  135.  (See 
Nos.  168,  469.) 

p /(,  p c-o 

477.  ! the  Taker  of  vengeance.  Ht.  80;  R.  55;  Rs. 
79.  (See  Nos.  137,  239.) 


The  plural  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxii.  22, 

xliii.  40,  xliv.  15 ; but  this  is  a figure  of  speech,  as  the  One 
God  is  there  speaking  of  Himself  alone. 

*478. 


*479.  ■ J&J1 


the  Saver  (from  evil  or  danger;  the  Saviour). 


The  verbs  occur  each  many  times  in  Q.  (See  also  No. 


485.) 

p I,  p C-O 

*480.  Jjjwil  1 1 He  who  causes  to  descend.  (See  Nos.  130, 
*481.  jjltfTj  436.) 

The  verbs  occur  very  many  times  in  Q.,  in  various  shades 
of  signification. 
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*482.  T the  Dispenser  of  favours  (blessings).  (See  No. 
483.)  ' ” 


The  verb  occurs  sixteen  times  in  Q.,  as  in  i.  6 : ^ 1 

the  way  of  those  on  whom  Thou  hast  dispensed 


favour. 

483.  JJjU!  \ 1 the  Dispenser  of  blessings,  Conferrer  of 

preeminence.  V.  138.  (See  also  No.  482.) 

484.  qi^.J  I the  Transmitter  of  blessings.  V.  139. 

485.  isl*lT  the  Deliverer  (from  danger  or  evil).  (See  Nos. 
478,  479.) 

The  verb  occurs  four  times  in  Q.,  once  in  iii.  99,  applied 
to  God,  twice  to  man,  and  once  in  the  passive  voice. 

486.  jAj  J Who  hath  not  begotten.  It.  98 ; Rs.  (See 
No.  398.) " 

487.  oJy,  J jj-*  Who  hath  not  been  begotten.  R.  99.  (See 
No.  399.)"’ 

488.  JL  the  Extant  in  every  place.  V.  140. 

(See  Nos.  435^  444,  447.) 


489.  j^UTf  the  Postponer.  Ht.  71 ; R.  54 ; Rs.  49.  (See 
No.  459.) 

The  verb  is  found  in  Q.  twelve  times  applied  to  God. 

490.  f 4/JT  the  Patron.  Q.  ii.  286 ; iii.  143,  etc.  (See 


Nos.  491,  502.) 

Twelve  times  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  and  six  times  otherwise. 
It  is  the  special  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  generally 
written  “ Muley  ” by  Europeans.  0^*  our  Patron,  is  a title 
frequently  given  to  high  legal  functionaries ; and  in  Turkish, 
\fiyt  cj is  more  particularly  the  honorific  designation  of 
the  great  mystic  poet  and  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevl 
dervishes,  Jalalu-’d-Dln  of  Qonya,  surnamed  Ruml,  J 

■&  -&  po  ~ -*o 

491.  the  Patron,  the  Aider.  V.  141.  (See 

Nos.  491,  507.) 
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/O  y ^ 

The  two  titles  occur  separately  in  Q.  viii.  41:  +xj 

p -c  ✓ o / 

j Good  is  the  Patron,  and  good  the  Aider. 

P o s<~~£> 

492.  \ the  Believer  (in  the  sincerity  of  His  saints). 

Q.  lix.  23 ; H.  88 ; Ht.  7 ; R.  8 ; Rs.  8.  (See  No.  466.) 

As  one  of  the  distinguishing  titles  of  believers  in  God’s 
unity,  Muhammad’s  apostleship,  the  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment, and  a future  eternal  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
the  word  is  well  known,  and  occurs  twenty-one  times  in  Q., 

9 * 

in  the  plural  masculine.  The  Caliph’s  special  title  is 

s , p c-o  " 

\ Commander  (Imperator)  of  the  Believers. 


493.  who  causes  to  perish  (the  Destroyer).  Q.  vii 

164.  (See  No.  494.) 

The  passage  is: 


be)  their  destroyer,  or  their  tormentor  with  a grievous  torment. 

9 * / p.  pc-o 

*494.  \ \ the  Destroyer,  the  Tormentor  (of 

the  wicked).  (See  Nos.  445,  493.) 


p t,/;w 

495.  1 the  Confiding  One  (in  His  saints).  Q.  lix.  23 ; 
Ht.  8 ; R.  9 ; Rs.  7.  (See  Nos.  392,  466.) 

Occurs  once  more,  applied  to  the  Qur’an,  in  V.  52,  as  a book 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people  as  to  the  prophet’s  mission. 

496.  the  Helper.  Q.  iii.  143.  (See  Nos.  131,  507.) 

497.  jLillll  the  Advantageous  One.  Ht.  92;  R.  65;  Rs.  44; 
Lane.  (See  No.  498.) 

The  verb  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Q. 

498.  jL-LT  jjCjl  the  Advantageous  One,  the  Detrimental 
One.  Lane.  (See  Nos.  272,  497.) 

499.  We.  Q.  vi.  152;  ix.  102 ; xii.  3,  etc.  (See  No.  43.) 

500.  AaUlT  good  the  Outspreader.  Q.  li.  48.  (See  No. 
407.) 


By  a figure  of  speech,  the  passage  gives  the  plural. 

501.  good  the  Favourable  Answerer  ( of  prayer). 

Q.  xxxvii.  73.  (See  No.  420.) 
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Go 


502.  lJUH  'Jv  good  the  Patron.  Q.  viii.  41 ; H.  47;  R.  41. 
(See  No.  490.) ' " 

503.  Jyjjf  'Jv  good  the  Alder.  Q.  viii.  41 ; H.  4S ; R.  42. 
(See  No.  507.) 

9 * Ox  <C'Vf 

The  passage  gives ^ . 

504.  J^T  One  in  charge.  Q.  iii.  1G7.  (See 

No.  526.) 

505.  jp\  the  Light.  Q. ; EL  67 ; Ht.  98 ; R.  20 ; Rs.  73. 
(See  No.  506.) 

Occurs  forty-two  times  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a title  of  God. 

506.  ffP  . c the  Light  of  the  heavens  and  of 

the  earth.  Q.  xxiv.  35.  (See  No.  505.) 

507.  the  Aider.  Q.  iv.  47 ; viii.  41 ; xxii.  7.8.  (See 
Nos.  131,  406,  491,  503,  532,  538.) 

Occurs  also  twenty-one  times  otherwise  applied. 

*508.  the  Indispensable  One.  (See  No.  509.) 

9 9 9 s C-o 

*509.  the  Indispensable  of  existence  (i.e. 

the  indispensably  Existent).  M.  (See  No.  508.) 

A philosophical  qualification,  much  in  use. 

510.  j^rJT  the  Perceiver.  Ht.  64;  R.  77.  (See  No.  511. 

✓ 

The  total  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  is  given  by 
Ht.,  14;  that  of  those  in  a^-L,  19  ; thus  showing-  that  the  two 
words  were  correctly  written  as  separate  titles.) 

511.  A^jJfl"  the  Sole  One.  Q. ; H.  19;  Ht.  66;  Rs.  85. 
(See  Nos.  30,  37,  512,  513.  See  also  remark  in  No.  510  on 
the  numerical  value  of  the  component  letters.) 

512.  jjliJl  a^JT  the  Sole,  the  Able  One.  V.  142.  (See 
No.  511.) 

9 ✓ c*o  p , c-o 

513.  JoJj  1 the  Sole,  the  All-compelling  One.  Q. 
xii.  39  ; xiii.  17  ; xiv.  49 ; xxxviii.  65 ; xxxix.  6 ; xl.  16;  V. 
143.  (See  Nos.  30,  382,  511.) 

514.  \ the  Inheritor.  Q.  xv.  23  ; xxi.  89  ; xxviii. 
52;  H.  61;  Ht.  97  ; R.  75;  Rs.  49.  (See  Nos.  59, 132,  471.) 
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Occurs  three  times  also  applied  to  men  : ii.  233  ; xxiii.  10; 
xxviii.  4. 

515.  the  Ample  One.  Q. ; H.  12;  Ht.  45;  R.  36; 
Rs.  72.  (See  Nos.  136,  340,  516-519.) 

c~o 

516.  ^ie  Ample,  All-rcise  One.  Q.  iv.  129. 
(See  Nos.  97,  515.) 

9 x c-o  9 x 

517.  ~1*J1  the  Ample,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  ii.  109, 

243,  263,  271 ; iii.  66 ; v.  59 ; xxiv.  32.  (See  Nos.  308, 
515.) 

9 9 x 

518.  uJ—kJJl  Ample,  Most  pleasant  One.  V. 

144.  (See  Nos.  393,  515.) 

XX  o s'--0  9 xW 

519.  I 1 \ the  Ample  of  Forgiveness.  Q.  liii.  33. 

. ^ C -o 

*5 20.  tiiJ!  the  Keeper  of  Iiis  promise.  (See  No.  525.) 

521.  the  Shielder.  Q.  xiii.  37. 

522.  the  Adjoining  One.  Ht.  76 ; Rs.  90.  (See 
No.  529.)" 

In  Q.  xiii.  12,  not  directly  applied  to  God;  nor  the  verb, 
in  ix.  124. 

523.  Jjjjf  the  Tent-peg.  V.  145. 

The  plural,  Jujl,  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxviii.  12; 
lxxviii.  7 ; and  lxxxix.  9.  In  the  first  and  last  Pharaoh  is 
called  ju f}\  possessed  of  tent-pegs.  This  is  explained  as 

signifying  : lord  of  a kingdom  firmly  held  up  by  institutions. 
In  the  second  passage,  the  “mountains”  are  termed  “the 
tent-pegs  ” of  the  earth.  In  astrology,  the  term  Ijj  is  applied 
to  the  four  cardinal  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are,  at  any 
given  moment,  the  ascending,  descending,  and  two  culminating 
signs.  In  mysticism,  again,  a is  a saint  of  the  third  order, 
a cardinal,  in  the  hierarchy  of  which  the  chief  is  styled  I. 

In  the  highest  mysticism,  God  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tent-peg,  i.e.  the  sheet-anchor,  upon  whom  the  stability  of  all 
else  rests. 

524.  the  Most  Affectionate  One.  Q.  xi.  92;  lxxxv. 
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14 ; H.  54 ; lit.  47 ; R.  30 ; Rs.  51.  (See  Nos.  219, 
333.) 

525.  J ' J I the  Most  Sure  to  fulfil  Ills  promise.  V.  44.  (See 
Nos.  148,  520.) 

526.  J-|jT  the  Alter  Ego.  Q. ; H.  39;  lit.  52;  R.  79; 
Rs.  95.  (See  Nos.  302,  504,  527,  528.) 

Occurs  twenty-four  times  in  Q.,  of  which  thirteen  apply  to 
God,  as  a protector,  or  as  an  adversary  acting  for  another. 
All  Ministers  of  State  and  Ambassadors,  down  to  Charges- 
d’Affaires,  and  even  Vice-Consuls  or  Agents,  are  styled  J-£j. 
The  Grand  Vazir  is  \ JjTJ  \ the  Absolute  Alter  Ego.  In 

all  marriage  contracts  the  two  parties  are  represented,  each  by 
a JJ,.  Agents  in  commercial  transactions  also  bear  this  title. 

527.  J-£lT  the  One  in  Charge,  the  Provider.  V. 
147.  (See  Nos.  220,  526.) 

528.  A'iJ  1 I the  One  in  Charge,  the  Sufficient  One. 
V.  148.  (See  Nos.  384,  526.) 

The  expression  AJJb  raiM  God  in  charge,  it  suffices, 
occurs  fourteen  times  in  Q. 

529.  J \ the  Very-next  Adjoining  One  (the  next  of  kin, 
next  friend,  patron  or  client,  etc.).  Q.;  H.29;  Ht.  55;  R.  71; 
Rs.  76.  (See  Nos.  522,  530—532.) 

Occurs  eleven  times  in  Q.  as  a divine  title,  and  other  thirty- 
two  times  applied  to  man,  Satan,  etc.  A scant  is  styled 

J -O  •$,  y “\  ' \ - -*0  "**  x G 5 

*Jdl  the  plural  or  illi  s L-Jjl  designating  the 

• « /x  C-O 

saints;  means  the  saintly  quality,  saintship. 

530.  -*~*usr’  Me  Very-next,  Very  Praiseworthy  One. 

Q.  xli.  27.  (See  Nos.  105,  529.) 

531.  Me  Very -next  Friend  of  the  God-fearing. 
Q.  xlv.  18.  (See^Nos.  312,  529.) 

9 "5*  *»c  -&  y c-o 

532.  J 1 Me  Very-next  Friend,  the  Aider.  Q.  ii. 
101,  114,  etc.  (See  Nos.  507,  529.) 

Implied;  not  literally  applied  to  God. 
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533.  T the  All-Bestower.  Q.  iii.  6;  xxxviii.  8,  34; 
H.  31 ; Ht.  16;  Rs.  18.  (See  Nos.  292,  534.) 

The  name  of  \ is  not  unfrequent.  It  has  become 

famous  as  that  of  the  zealous  votary  or  reformer  of  central 
Arabia,  who  originated,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  Muslim 
puritan  sect  everywhere  known  in  Islam  as  the  Wahhabi 
heretics.  They  are  extremely  narrow  in  their  views,  literal 
in  their  deductions  of  dogma,  and  cruel  in  their  dealings  with 
others,  like  all  zealots.  Palgrave  has  well  portrayed  them 
in  his  Travels  through  Central  Arabia. 

534.  the  All-Bestower,  Very  Bountiful  One. 
V.  149.  (See  Nos.  389,  533.) 

535.  the  Road- Guide.  Q.  xxii.  53;  xxv.  33;  Ht.  94 ; 
R.  21 ; Rs.  20.  (See  Nos.  536,  537.) 

Occurs  other  eight  times  in  Q.  applied  to  men,  etc. 

536.  JfjllT  the  Guide,  the  Strong  One.  V.  150. 

(See  Nos.  379,  535.) 

*537.  the  Guide,  the  Misleader.  (See  Nos. 

442,  535.)  ** 

538.  the  Guide,  the  Aider.  Q.  xxv.  33.  (See 
Nos.  507,  535.)  " 

539.  Be.  Q.  (See  Nos.  25,  27,  110,  144.) 

Occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  as  applied  to  God.  The 

ejaculation  of  ys  Xlll  is  well  known  in  Islam.  All  epistles 
and  formal  writings  bear  this  name  in  the  extreme  upper 

margin,  sometimes  with  the  addition  aJLl  aJJI  He  is 

God,  be  Bis  glory  extolled.  yb'C  O Thou  who  art  Be ! is  a 
common  exclamation,  addressed  to  anyone  to  call  his  attention, 

before  saying  anything  more.  Jo-i  ^ Jj  Say  thou:  Be 
is  the  God,  a sole  one.  Q.  cxii.  1. 

540.  V.  151. 

This  appears  so  hopelessly  corrupt,  that  I hazard  no  guess 
at  its  possible  emendation. 
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Postscript. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  additional  “ comely 

■& 

names"  have  been  met  with:  541.  the  Eternal  in  the 

Juture ; 542.  VI  the  Eternal  in  the  jpast;  543. 
tjjJVI  the  Permanent  One,  Eternal  in  the  future;  544.  jLs-' 
the  Generous;  545.  _L-»V\  Creator  of  the  mornings ; 

■f  G -o  ' i - p , c-o 

546.  Understander ; 547.  V 1 ,*>  jjL) ! the  Ancient, 

' • ' V ^ P ^ c-o 

Eternal  in  the  past ; 548.  \ I the  All-bountiful 

P /o  / c-o  ^ ^ o /*t  T y y 

absolutely;  549.  i the  Worshipped;  550. 

# P s P * 

Disperser  of  the  community  ; 551.  jy^\  the  Meter  out  of 

P pls-G  s'  O ^ 

events;  552.  good  the  Provider  for  those  dependent 

on  Him.  Doubtless,  many  and  many  another  will  be  chanced 
upon ; and  there  is  every  probability  that  a thousand  can  be 
collected  and  surpassed. 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  a newly-discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  By  Major-General  Sir  II.  C. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  President  and  Director  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


The  Society  was  informed  in  the  Report  which  was  read 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  and  which  has  since 
been  printed  in  the  Journal,  that  many  new  Inscriptions 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  by  Mr.  Hormazd 
Rassam.  When  that  gentleman  lately  returned  to  England 
from  Mesopotamia,  he  left  working  parties  both  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  it  is  from  the  excavations  of  the  former 
place  that  the  British  Museum  has  recently  received  the 
very  interesting  relic  which  I am  now  about  to  describe. 
This  relic,  which  is  a broken  clay  cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  9 inches  long,  with  a diameter  of  3j  inches  at  the  end 
and  4|  in  the  middle,  was  deposited  apparently  by  the  king 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  shortly  after 
his  conquest  of  the  city,  a conquest  which  is  well  known 
to  form  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  which  has  long  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  and  Jewish  worlds  by 
its  immediate  connexion  with  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  as 
described  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The  Cylinder  is  un- 
fortunately too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a complete  or 
connected  translation  being  made  of  the  text,  which  originally 
extended  to  forty-five  long  lines  of  very  minute  writing, 
and  there  are  besides  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  doubtful  import;  but  still  some  passages  are  fortunately 
preserved  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  and 
altogether  the  Cylinder  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
Cuneiform  document  that  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
opening  of  the  inscription  is  entirely  lost,  and  for  the 
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first  half  dozen  lines  a few  words  only  can  be  recovered, 
which  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  a king  was  then 
in  power,  in  Babylonia  (from  after-notices  we  find  him  to  be 
Nabu-nahidr — the  Nabonidus  of  the  Greeks),  who,  although 
he  took  measures  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  province, 
and  strengthened  Ur  and  the  other  fortified  cities,  neglected 
the  temples  and  tampered  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
The  rites  of  Merodach,  “ king  of  the  gods,”  were  ap- 
parently superseded  by  the  worship  of  inferior  deities. 
Through  his  neglect  the  defences  became  dilapidated.  “ At 
this  desecration  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  (presumably  Mero- 
dach) was  deeply  grieved,  and  all  the  Gods  inhabiting  the 
temples  of  Babylon  deserted  their  shrines.  In  the  festivals 
(or  processions),  which  were  held  at  Cal-anna  (which  I shall 
presently  show  was  the  core  of  Babylon),  Merodach  and 
his  kindred  gods  (were  no  longer  seen)  (?).  They  had  re- 
moved to  other  congregations  which  had  retained  places 
for  them  ; then  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad 1 (the  usual 
designation  for  the  country  population  of  Babylonia  proper 
as  distinguished  from  the  townsmen),  who  had  been  left  in 
darkness  (?),  prayed  to  Merodach  to  return  (to  his  old 


1 A great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad,  the 
presumption  universally  being  that  the  names  indicated  an  ethnical  distinction 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  My  own  view,  however,  has 
always  been  that  the  names  merely  appplied  to  the  “ fixed  inhabitants  ” and  the 
‘‘Nomades,”  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders 

without  any  necessary  distinction  of  nationality.  lEl,  which  joined  to  etui 
or  lissan  “ a race,”  denotes  the  Sumir,  certainly  means  “ a fixed  abode,” 
subtu ; while  the  double  , which  is  the  Akkad  monogram,  is  equated  with 

huri  nn),  “mountains,”  the  inhabitants  of  which  along  the  Babylonian 
frontier  are,  and  always  have  been,  “ Nomadic.”  Akkad  for  Ankad  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Arabic  AxT  Ntjd.  I may  add  that  a similar  distinction  between 
“hill”  and  “plain”  also  occurs  in  the  Inscriptions  under  the  form  of 


nfc  « 


3= 


< 

-r.<. 


<T<,  Arman  va  Padin,  sometimes  corrupted  to 
Padanva  Ahnan  ( see  B.M.I.  vol.  ii. 


pi.  38,  1.  40),  the  compound  title  being  a mere  transcription  of  the 

Padan  Aram  of  the  Bible.  The  original  Turanian  title  of  Kingi-Burbur  must 
have  meant  etymologically  “ Plain  ” and  “ Hill,”  rather  than  “fixed”  and  “ no- 
made,”  but  subsequently  the  titles  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  Sumir-emi  we  may  have  the  original  of  the  Greek  Se/iipojuis, 
used  eponymously  like  Ninus,  Medus,  Perses,  Armenus,  etc.,  and  referring  to  the 
fixed  population  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
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haunts)  ; he  granted  their  prayer,  returned  and  rejoiced  the 
land,  selecting  a king,  who,  according  to  his  wishes,  might 
govern  the  people,  whom  he  committed  to  his  charge.  So  he 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan, 
to  be  king  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  all  people  he 
declared  his  title.  The  country  of  Guti  and  all  its  forces, 
whom  he  caused  to  bow  before  his  feet,  as  well  as  the 
whole  nation  of  the  black-heads,  whom  he  brought  into  his 
hand,  he  made  to  rest  in  security  and  order  (?).  Merodach, 
the  great  lord,  the  feeder  of  his  people,  in  his  double 
capacity  (?),  directed  his  heart  and  hand  and  caused  him  to 
live  (or  worship  ?)  joyfully.  To  his  own  city  of  Babylon 
he  summoned  him  to  march,  and  he  caused  him  to  take 
the  road  to  Dindir  (one  of  the  popular  names  for  Babylon) ; 
like  a friend  and  benefactor  (?)  he  conducted  his  army.  His 
far-extending  forces,  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  the  river, 
the  numbers  could  not  be  told,  and  their  precious  swords 
were  the  pride  of  his  army;  (?)  without  fighting  or  opposition 
he  brought  them  near  Cal-anna,  and  his  city  of  Babylon 
he  surrounded  and  conquered.  Nabonidus,  the  king  who 
did  not  worship  him,  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Cyrus. 
Then  the  people  of  Dindir,  all  of  them  and  many  of  the 
Sumirs  and  Akkads,  nobles  and  high  priests,  revolted  and 
refused  to  kiss  his  feet  ( i.e . Nabonidus’s) ; they  rejoiced  in  his 
(i.e.  Cyrus’s)  sovereignty  and  changed  their  allegiance.  The 
god  in  whose  service  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  and  who 
helps  all  in  difficulty  and  want  (?),  thoroughly  befriended  him 
and  blazoned  forth  his  proclamation  (as  follows)  : I am 
Cyrus,  the  supreme  (?)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  Dindir,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of 
the  four  races  ; son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan ; grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of 
the  city  of  Ansan ; great-grandson  of  Teispes,  the  great 
king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan.  The  ancient  royal  family, 
of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  faded  away  when  I entered  victoriously 
into  Dindir.  With  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I 
established  the  scat  of  sovereignty.  Merodach,  the  great  lord, 
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the  heart  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of  Dindir  and.  . . . 
(this  passage  is  mutilated  and  the  sense  cannot  be  recovered). 
My  wide-spreading  army  was  peacefully  established  through- 
out Dindir  and  the  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
their  good  order  was  not  disturbed  (?).  The  high  places  of 
Babylon  and  all  its  fortresses  I maintained  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  sons  of  Dindir  had  neglected  to  repair  their 
dilapidations  (?).  Their  fissures  gaped,  their  walls  bulged 
out.  To  the  work  of  repairing  his  shrine,  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  addressed  himself  (?).  To  me  Cyrus  the  king, 
his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyses  my  son,  the  offspring  of  my 
heart,  and  to  my  faithful  army  (the  god)  auspiciously  granted 
his  favour  (?),  so  that  we  succeeded  in  restoring  (the  shrine) 
to  its  former  perfect  state  (?)  (all  very  doubtful).  Many 
of  the  kings  dwelling  in  high  places,  who  belonged  to  the 
various  races  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Upper 
Sea  (or  Mediterranean)  and  the  Lower  Sea  (or  Persian 
Gulf),  together  with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  unknown 
regions  beyond  ( Sutaru , a word  otherwise  unknown)  (?), 
brought  to  me  their  full  tribute  at  Cal-anna,  and  kissed 
my  feet.  (They  came)  from  ....  as  far  as  the  cities  of 
Assur  and  Istar,  from  Agate,  Isnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zaniban, 
Mie-Turnu,  and  Duran,  as  far  as  the  skirts  of  Guti,  and 
the  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,1  where  they 
had  been  settled  from  ancient  times.  The  gods  who  dwelt 
among  them  to  their  places  I restored,  and  I assigned  them 
a permanent  habitation.  All  their  people  I assembled,  and 
I restored  their  congregations ; and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and 
Akkad,  whom  Nabonidus  had  inaugurated  at  the  festivals 
(or  processions)  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  at  Cal-anna,  by 
command  of  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  I assigned  them 


1 The  Tigris  is  here  represented  under  its  old  Turanian  form  of 
If  fif . 4-  Masgugar  (as  the  name  is  phonetically  spelt 

in  a fragment  recently  discovered),  which  seems  to  have  simply  meant  “ flowing  as 
water,”  Supu,  its  Assyrian  equivalent,  answering  to  the  Arabic  Sib.  Idik 

was  probably  a Turanian  root  with  the  same  meaning,  to  which  was  added  the 
suffix  in  no.  as  in  Turna,  Supna,  Ania,  etc.  A feminine  ending  then  formed 
Idiknat,  which  was  corrupted  into  Idiklat,  and  ultimately  Lijlat,  the  present 
name. 
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an  honourable  seat  in  tbeir  sanctuaries,  as  was  enjoyed 
by  all  tbe  other  gods  in  tbeir  own  cities.  And  daily  I 
prayed  to  Bel  and  Nebo  that  they  would  lengthen  my 
days,  and  would  increase  my  good  fortune,  and  would 
repeat  to  Merodach,  my  lord,  that,  ‘Thy  worshipper  C}^rus 
the  king,  and  his  son  Cambyses 

There  are  ten  more  lines  of  inscription,  which  probably 
contain  prayers,  but  the  writing  is  too  much  mutilated  to 
admit  of  any  connected  sense  being  made  out ; for  the  last 
six  lines,  indeed,  a few  isolated  characters  at  the  end  of 
the  lines  are  all  that  remain. 

In  discussing  this  inscription,  the  first  point  to  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  draw  attention  is,  that  it  finally  settles 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  genealogy  of  C\rrus  the  Great. 
It  proves  that  he  was  descended  in  five  generations  from 
Achsemenes,  the  direct  line  of  descent  being:  1,  Achacmenes; 
2,  Teispes ; 8,  Cyrus  ; 4,  Cambyses ; and  5,  Cyrus,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,1  and  in  cor- 
rection of  Diodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  another 
Cambyses  between  Cyrus  I.  and  Teispes,  since  he  gives  that 
name  to  the  brother  of  a certain  Atossa,  who  was  ancestress  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  Anaphes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 
The  inscription  further  proves,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Oppert,2  that  the  crown  descended  uninterruptedly  from 
Achacmenes  to  C}rrus  the  Great,  though  it  still  leaves  us 
in  doubt  how  to  explain  the  statement  of  Darius  at 
Behistun,  that  “eight  of  his  ancestors  had  been  kings 
before  him  in  two  lines,  he  himself  being  the  ninth.” 
Perhaps,  however,  Ariaramncs  remained  in  Persis  when  his 
father  Teispes  pushed  on  to  Ansan ; and  he  and  his  son 
Arsames  may  thus  have  been  kings  in  that  province,  though 
the  next  descendant,  Ilystaspes,  lost  all  independent  power 
on  the  rise  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  At  any  rate,  it  is  only  by 

1 For  the  position  of  Cyrus  in  the  family  of  the  Achaemenidee,  see  Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus,  vol  iv.  p.  260.  The  only  modification  in  the  Professor's  genealogical 
scheme  which  the  recent  discovery  renders  necessary  is  the  elimination  of 
Cambyses,  son  of  Teispes,  doubtfully  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  see 
l’liot.  liili.  p.  1 158. 

2 See  Records  ol  the  Past,  vol.  vii.  p.  87. 
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some  special  explanation  of  this  sort  that  we  can  justify  the 
statement  of  Darius.  Pending  further  research,  therefore, 
I propose  to  give  the  royal  line  iu  a double  series,  as  follows : 


1.  Achmmenes. 

I 

2.  Teispes. 


3.  C3TUS. 

„ I 

4.  Cambyses. 

5.  C}Trus  the  Great. 

„ I 

6.  Cambyses. 


7.  Ariaramnes. 

I 

8.  Arsames. 

I 

(Hvstaspes.) 

J. 

9.  Darius. 


Hvstaspes,  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  only  a private 
individual  (and,  indeed,  we  find  him  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription acting  in  a subordinate  capacity  to  his  father 
as  leader  of  the  troops  against  the  revolted  Parthians),  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  ro3Tal  position 
of  Ariaramnes  and  Arsames  that  the  title  of  king  is  not 
attached  to  their  names  at  Behistun,  the  very  same  objec- 
tion might  be  taken  in  regard  to  Teispes  and  Achtemenes, 
both  of  whom  were,  undoubted^’,  independent  monarch s. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  more  interesting  and 
important  question  of  the  native  country  of  the  Persian 
race,  from  whence  C3rrus  invaded  Babylonia.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  by  Assyrian  students  that  when  the  name 
of  Persia  ( Parma  or  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Nineveh,  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a Northern  district 
of  Media  and  not  to  the  Southern  region  on  the  Persian 
Gulf ; and  we  now  further  find  that  the  Achaemenians  before 
their  Western  conquests  did  not  call  themselves  “ kings 
of  Persia,”  but  kings  of  the  city  of  Ansan.  The  explanation 
which  I now  venture  to  give  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
name,  is  as  follows.  The  name  of  a barbarous  countrv  to 
the  east  of  Bab3’lonia  often  occurs  in  the  earlier  Cuneiform 
documents,  which  is  written  *->-  T Hf  and  which 
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has  been  hitherto  usually  read  as  Anduan,  but  the  second 
letter  has  the  power  of  sa  as  well  as  of  du,  and  it  is 
therefore  equally  permissible  to  read  the  name  as  Ansan. 
This  same  name  of  Ansan  is  again  stated  in  a gloss 
(B.  M.  I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  47,  1.  18)  to  be  pronounced  Assan, 
the  nasal,  as  usual,  being  assimilated  with  the  following 
sibilant,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  same  passage  by  Elamtu 
“ Elymoean.”  That  Ansan  or  Assan  must  be  a part  of  Elam, 
or  immediately  adjoining  that  province,  is  further  shown 
by  the  frequent  junction  of  the  name,  especially  in  the 
astrological  tablets,  with  Subartu, x which  was  a well-known 
title  for  the  portion  of  Susiana  that  adjoins  the  mountains. 
It  is  very  curious  then  to  find  that,  although,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  entirely  silent  as 
to  any  country  or  city  of  Ansan,  or  Assan,  in  Western 
Persia,  there  is  a notice  of  Assan  in  a very  early 

and  learned  Arabic  writer  Ibn-el-Nadim,  who  had  unusually 
good  means  of  information  as  to  genuine  Persian  traditions. 
This  writer  ascribes  the  invention  of  Persian  writing  to 
Jamshid,  the  son  of  Vivenghan  (who,  with  the  Zoroastrians 
was  the  Eponym  of  the  Persian  race),  and  adds  that  he, 
Jamshid,  dwelt  at  Assan,  one  of  the  districts  of  Tuster 
(modern  Shuster)  — Kitab-el-Fihrist,  p.  12,  1.  22.  From 
what  Pehlevi  source  this  information  is  derived  I have  no 
means  of  discovering ; but  I am  strongly  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  Elymaean  Assan  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  Shuster 
dependency  of  that  name,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  site  ? In  Smith’s 
Primitive  Geographical  list  (Biblical  Archaeol.  Journal, 
volume  i.  page  87)  Assan  (or  Anduan  as  there  printed) 
comes  between  Erid  (one  of  the  earliest  of  Chaldaean 
capitals,  and  represented  by  the  modern  ruins  of  Thib)1  2 

1 For  a notice  of  tho  king  of  Ansan  and  Subartu  united,  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iii. 
pi.  60,  lines  67  and  68. 

2 Tho  name  of  the  city  of  Erid  is  written  phonetically  in  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi. 

21,  col.  2,  1.  49,  as  J>-T|  f i.e.  Tsibba,  first 

and  last  characters  being  dotcrniinativo  and  non-phonetic.  Now  Tsibba  is  re- 
peatedly given  as  the  Accadian  form  of  Assyrian  ii  i;  v-  dabu,  Ileb. 
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and  Markhasi,1  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  site 
either  in  the  valley  of  the  Kerkha  or  of  the  Dezful 
River  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a district  so  far  to  the 
west  could  hardly  be  called  a dependency  of  Shuster.  I 
should,  indeed,  have  naturally  looked  for  a locality  im- 
mediately to  the  East  of  Shuster,  in  the  direction  of  Persis, 
and  should  thus  have  selected  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir 
(the  Aidej  of  the  Arabs)  as  the  most  suitable  position 
for  Asuan , had  not  the  inscriptions  in  that  vicinity,  at 
Kal-Fardiin  and  Shikaft-i- Salman,  afforded  evidence  of 
Turanian  rather  than  Arian  nationality.2  I am  compelled, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  and  pending  further  research, 
to  place  Assam  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Ram-IIormuz, 
which,  in  deference  perhaps  to  some  old  tradition,  was  a 
very  favourite  resort  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  when  the  native 
race  was  again  restored  to  power. 

Some  explanations  are  now  required  regarding  the  country 
of  Gu/i,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of 
Cyrus.  Guta  is  found  in  one  of  the  syllabaries  as  the 
Accadian3  equivalent  of  Garradu,  “a  warrior,”  which  we 

m Arab.  Thib,  -which  is  usually  represented  by  the  monogram 

‘good’  or  ‘blessed,’  and  (as  the  name  of  the  famous  city 

of  Hea,  and  primitive  capital  of  Southern  Babylonia  is  commonly  written) 
is  thus  shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thib  of  modern  geography.  This  city,  half- 
way between  Susa  and  Wasit,  still  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  ruins,  having 
been  until  recently  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sabseans  of  Irak,  and  is  known  tradi- 
tionally as  the  city  of  Seth.  Many  circumstances,  indeed,  combine  to  show  that 
the  legend  ot  a terrestrial  Paradise  arose  from  this  region,  the  triad  of  Amt,  Bel, 
and  He*  answering  to  the  Biblical  Cain  (the  elder),  Abel,  and  Seth,  father  of 
Enos  or  ‘mankind.’  But  this  difficult  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  in  a casual 
note.  A brief  account  of  the  ruins  of  Thib  will  be  found  in  Layard’s  Khuzistun 
paper,  Journ.  Boy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  69. 

1 Markhasi  has  a very  Arian  aspect,  standing  probably  for  Marakhsh  or  the 
yiafipatTiov  of  Ttolemy.  The  name  also  occurs  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  50, 1.  66,  and 
it  was  evidently,  therefore,  a place  of  some  consequence. 

2 See  the  copies  of  these  Elymsean  inscriptions  in  Layard’s  collection,  published 
by  the  British  Museum,  pis.  31/32  and  36/37.  Layard,  in  his  paper  on  Khuzistan, 
mentions  twelve  different  localities  in  Elymais  where  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  are 
either  known  or  believed  to  exist,  yet  of  this  grand  historical  collection  we  have  only 
two  short  and  badly  copied  specimens.  What  a Held,  then,  does  Elymais  present 
for  an  enterprising  archamlogist  1 

2 I have  frequently  in  this  paper  used  the  word  Accadian  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  generally  employed  to  denote  the  leading  Turanian  dialect  of  ancient 
Babylonia  ; but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I really  attach  any  special  ethnical 
value  to  the  designation.  According  to  my  view  the  Akkad  were  mere  highland 
Nomades,  who  used  a great  variety  of  dialects,  principally,  but  not  exclusively, 
Turanian. 
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have  the  authority  of  Strabo  for  taking  to  be  the  original 
form  of  the  name  of  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds.1  The  Guti 
then  were  the  warlike  tribes  who  dwelt  along  the  mountains 
overhanging  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  from-  Armenia  to 
Susiana.  They  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Medes,  and  are  thus  repeatedly  joined  with  them  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Sargon.  In  all  probability  the  subjugation 
of  the  Guti  recorded  by  Cyrus  before  his  descent  upon 
Babylon  included  his  conquest  of  the  Medes.  I may  further 
notice  that  Mount  Nizir,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
Chaldaean  account  of  the  Deluge,  the  ark  rested  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  is  called  Guti  in  the  Inscriptions, 
and  it  retains  the  title  of  Mount  J iidi , the  regular  Arabicized 
form  of  Guti,  to  the  present  day ; the  tradition,  moreover, 
of  the  ark  having  rested  there  still  attaching  to  the  spot. 
A more  difficult  matter  for  inquiry  is  involved  in  the 
Accadian  name  for  Guti , which  seems  to  be  “ tbe  Post  of 
the  God  Anu,”  referring  probably  to  some  myth  of  the  early 
races  connected  with  their  notions  of  the  Cosmogony.2 

The  other  names  contained  in  the  geographical  list  of 
the  Cyrus  Cylinder  are  all  sufficiently  well  known.  The  city 
of  Assur  was  the  old  capital  at  Keleh  Shergat,  while  the 
city  of  Istar  might  be  either  Nineveh  or  Arbela,  as  the 
goddess  had  special  shrines  in  both  cities.  As  Nineveh, 
however,  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  I suppose 
the  name  to  refer  to  Arbela,  and  infer  from  its  mention 

1 For  equivalence  of  Gutu  and  Garradu,  see  Delitzsch’s  Assyr.  Les.  p.  58, 1.  20. 
As  a title  of  Nergal,  Gut-gut  and  Garradu  are  used  indifferently,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii. 

pi.  54, 1.  71 ; while  >->-  I Mk  *T  (which  was  probably  sounded  Gut,  the  last 
letter  being  phonetic  complement),  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Merodach,  is 
also  translated  by  Gardu,  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  20,  lines  7 and  8.  The 

same  element  occurs  in  the  Accadian  name  of  Gutibir,  applying  to  Merodach, 
B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  48,  1.  36. 

2 This  name  is  written  »->^y  B.M.I.  vol.ii.pl.  48,  col.  3, 

1. 14,  or  with  for  the  second  letter  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.pl.  50,1.  52,  the  first  element 

being  explained,  both  in  a gloss  to  this  latter  passage  and  in  Syllabary  No.  399, 
by  Gis-gul  “ the  big  wood,”  which  is  translated  in  Assyrian  by  Manzaz  “set  up,” 
as  a post  (?).  I do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mythic  origin  of  the  name,  but  I 
was  certainly  wrong  in  connecting  it  with  the  Su-anna  of  Babylon,  as  I am  quoted 
by  Mr.  Norris  in  his  Dictionary,  p.  205. 
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that  the  Lycus  was  the  boundary  of  the  province  to  the 
north  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  other  cities  also 
were  probably  all  frontier  positions,  quoted  in  evidence  of 
the  limits  of  Babylonia  proper  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Thus 
Agate  or  Agaile  (for  Agani,  as  the  name  used  to  be  read)1  was 
the  western  limit  towards  the  desert;  Isnunnak 8 the  limit  to  the 
south  ; Zainban  3 was  under  the  eastern  bills,  probably  about 
JBd-dardga ; Mie-Turnu 4 at  the  mouth  of  the  Tornadotus  or 
Adlieini ; and  Duran?  probably  at  Dur-ar-Rdsib,  modern 
Dowairij,  on  the  Susian  frontier. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Cyrus  Inscription,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  relates  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian 
gods,  the  difficulty  arising,  not  merely  from  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  record  and  the  doubtful  reading  of  several 
of  the  most  important  passages,  but  also  from  the  very 
loose  and  confused  sacred  nomenclature  which  prevailed 
at  Babylon,  owing  to  the  amalgamation  apparently  in 
one  Pantheon  of  several  independent  mythological  systems. 
There  would  seem  in  remote  antiquity  to  have  been  a double 
and  probably  a rival  worship  at  Babylon,  of  the  “ King 


’ I proposed  the  reading  of  Agani  for  this  city  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
(see  Rawlinson’s  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  611),  comparing  the  ’AapaKdoos  of  Abydenus 
and  Akra-de-Agama  of  the  Sanhedrim ; and  the  reading  was  acquiesced  in 
until  recently,  when  Mr.  G.  Smith  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  true 


name  to  be  Agade. 


Mr.  Smith  may  possibly  be  right,  as  the  letter 


more  frequently  represents  than  ni ; but  I have  never  yet  seen  any  proof  of  the 
new  reading.  The  site  may  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahar  Mated,  where 
there  is  a large  mound  still  called  Akar-el- Ajdem  (for  Agadam).  At  any  rate, 
the  name  does  not  represent  the  Chaldee  “ a lake  or  marsh,”  nor  is  it,  I 

think,  the  original  of  the  “nx  of  Genesis. 


2 Isnwmak,  meaning  “the  house  of  the  Ocean,”  was  the  name  of  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Smith  always  gives  the  reading  of  Mullias,  ap- 
parently from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  passage  in  B.  M.  I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  39, 1.  59. 
The  name  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  was  probably  replaced  in  Assyrian  by 
Marat , B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  47,  lines  16  and  17. 

3 Zamban  may  be  compared  with  the  Sambana  of  Diodorus,  which  occurs  on 
Alexander’s  march  from  Susa  to  Media;  1,  Carrha  or  Kerkh;  2,  Sambana ; 
3,  Celonae  or  Ghildn ; and  4.  Bagistane  or  Behistun.  The  province  along  the 
outer  skirts  of  the  hills  was  afterwards  called  Mah  Sabadan,  or  the  country  of  the 
Sambat®. 

4 The  Turanian  name  of  this  city  is  very  remarkable  from  its  connexion  with 
Nineveh  (the  shrine  of  the  fish),  and  will  some  day  form  a curious  subject 
of  inquiry.  It  reads  Hatu-ma-sa-isseku-kua-idu-sir. 

0 Duran  is  a doubtful  reading ; Smith  suggests  Luban,  but  on  no  sufficient 
authority.  The  city  is  well  known  in  Cuneiform  Geography. 
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of  the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  and  of  the  “ Lord  of  the 
World.”  The  former  was  afterwards  confounded  with  the 
Anu  of  the  Semites,  and  the  latter  with  Bel  or  Ilu.  They 
had  each  their  special  shrines,  Anu  at  the  Tul-illu  or 
“ holy  mound,”  represented  by  the  present  ruins  of  Amran  ; 
the  other  at  Bar-zigyar,  the  great  mound  to  the  north, 
which  is  now  called  Babil  (Mr.  Rich’s  Mujellibeh).  These 
rival  places  of  worship  divided  the  year,  Bar-zigyar  presiding 
over  the  first  half,  and  Tul-illu  over  the  second.  Later  on, 
two  great  temples  were  raised  at  these  sacred  spots,  Bel’s 
shrine  being  named  Bit-Saggal , “ the  lofty-headed,”  and 
Anu’s,  Bit-Zida,  “the  living  house.”1  At  the  “holy-mound” 
also  was  erected  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  called  in  the 
Bible  “ the  Tower  of  Babel,”  and  which  was  destroyed  under 
miraculous  circumstances,  the  local  legend  regarding  the 
destruction  being  apparently  very  similar  to  that  preserved 
in  Genesis.  Subsequently  another  tower,  or  Ziggurat , was 
erected  on  the  same  mound,  which  was  called  “ the  platform 
of  heaven  and  earth,”  and  which  was  the  loftiest  building 
in  Babylon.  Upon  the  mound  were  also  found  (besides 
smaller  fanes  or  oratories)  a papakh  or  “ chapel,”  dedicated 
to  Nebo  ; a building  called  “ the  shrine  of  the  fish  ” or 
Bit-Kua,  and  a high  place  or  sanctuary  {Barak)  sacred  to 
Merodach.  Adjoining  the  holy  mound  was  the  palace  of  the 
kings,  represented  by  the  present  ruins  of  the  Kasr;  on 


1 It  has  been  admitted  by  all  Assyriologists  that  the  standard  epithet  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  “ supporter  of  the  Temples  of  Iht-Saggal  and  must 

have  some  deeper  significance  than  a mere  record  of  architectural  labours. 
Hincks  explained  the  title  as  “ Defender  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Institutions  of 
the  country.”  Lenormant,  still  more  daring,  suggested  that  the  two  Temples 
typified  the  two  Hemispheres.  I myself  believe  that  the  distinction  was  religious, 
and  implied  a common  Protectorate  of  the  two  rival  sects  of  the  country ; and 
I may  here  add  that  according  to  my  view  there  was  a third  sect,  the  followers  of 


Hf  *=TTTT  It.  to  which  the  monotheistic  Hebrews  of  Ur  belonged.  This 

God,  who  is  still  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hda,  which  I invented  for  him 
twenty  years  ago,  is  often  called  “ God  No.  1 ” by  his  especial  votaries.  He  was 
“the  Creator  of  mankind,”  “the  God  of  life  and  knowledge,”  “ the  Lord  of 
Thib  (the  blessed  city)  or  Paradise,”  and  exhibits  many  other  traces  of  identity 
with  the  Elohim  of  the  Jews.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  allusion  to  this 
deity  being  accepted  by.  the  Monotheists  as  the  one  true  God,  in  the  last  verse  of 
chap.  iv.  of  Genesis,  where,  as  I understand  the  passage,  it  is  said  that  “ about 
this  time,  he  (i.e.  Seth,  the  Lord  of  Thib)  began  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah.’ 
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the  skirts  of  the  mound  were  “the  hanging  gardens,”  and 
the  whole  group  of  buildings,  inclosed  by  an  inner  wall, 
formed  a sort  of  separate  town,  which  was  named  Cal-anna 
or  “ the  might  of  Ann.”1  This  name  »-»~y 
has  hitherto  been  read  Su-anna,  or  in  Assyrian  Emuk-Ann, 
“ the  hand  or  might  of  Anu;”  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  I now  venture  to  propose  for  it  the  reading  of  Cal-anna 
or  Calneh.  My  argument,  however,  is  simply  as  follows  : 
Calneh,  or  Calno,  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  in  Isaiah,  and 
in  Amos,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  best-known  names 
in  Babylonia,  yet  there  is  positively  no  Cuneiform  title  but 
JT  Hf  ~Hf  <13  in  the  whole  range  of  Babylonian 
geography  which  can  be  brought  into  possible  assimilation 
with  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  direct  authority 

for  giving  the  phonetic  value  of  kal  to  the  identification 
would  be  undoubted,  but  hitherto  I have  never  met  with 
any  such  variant  power  in  the  Cuneiform  glosses  or  sylla- 
baries. An  explanation,  however,  which  occurs  to  me  of 
the  orthographical  difficulty  is  that  the  root  kal  signifies 
“ power  ” or  “ to  be  able”  in  Accadian  (compare  3T?  3TB 
kalga,  “having  power”  or  “powerful”),  and  that  this 
is  also  the  tropical  meaning  of  ^jEj  “ the  hand,”  which  is 
usually  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  emuk.  Cal-anna  would 
thus  be  an  Accadian  reading  for  “ might  of  Anu,”  as 
XaXdaap  would  be  “ might  of  Ashur,”  and  Kalwadha,  or 
, “ might  of  Mad,”  and  perhaps  in  the  orthography 
of  12^3  Calno  employed  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  we  might  see  an 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  form  of  Anu,  instead  of  the 
Accadian  reading  of  Anna.  But  the  authority  with  which 
I conclude  my  argument,  and  upon  which  I mainly  rely, 
is  found  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  second  century 
b.c.,  with  a knowledge  of  the  localities,  render  the  verse 

1 I have  arrived  at  this  appreciation  of  the  various  buildings  at  Babylon  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  one  with  the  other. 
The  only  novelty  in  my  view  is  that  I maintain  the  Bit-Zida  of  the  bricks,  etc., 
to  be  Anu’s  temple  at  the  Tul-Ulu  or  “ Holy  mound,”  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  provincial  temple  of  Bit-Zida  at  Borsippa,  which  was  sacred  to  Nebo. 

VOL.  xii.  — [new  series.] 
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which  reads  in  Hebrew,  “ Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish  ? ” by 
“ Have  not  I taken  the  region  above  Babylon  and  Cal- 
anna  ( Xakawi 7)  where  the  tower  was  built?”  Now 
the  tower  was  built  on  the  “ holy  mound,”  and  therefore 

3T  Hf  ~nf.<fcj.  which  inclosed  “ the  holy  mound,”  is 

XaXavvi 7,  or  Hd-1 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  Inscription  of 
Cyrus,  Merodach  takes  the  leading  place,  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  this  god  in  the  later  Babylonian  period  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  functions,  and  even  the  name 
of  the  older  national  divinity,  the  title  of  Bel  (Accadian 
“ Hullil”)  being  used  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  Inscriptions, 
and  also  in  this  document,  as  a mere  royal  epithet  of 
Merodach.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  legend  of  Cyrus 
was  drawn  up  by  the  priests  of  Merodach,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  their  god.  That  Cyrus  himself  had  really 
exchanged  the  worship  of  Auramazda  for  that  of  Merodach 
is  not  for  a moment  to  be  believed,  but  with  his  large 
experience  of  Asiatic  creeds  he  was  no  doubt  tolerant  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  was  this  tolerance  we  may  believe  that 
led  him  to  look  with  equal  favour  on  the  Monotheistic  Jews 
and  on  the  Polytheists  of  Babylon ; while  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  refined  dualism  of  the  Persians  and 
the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Babylonians  may  account  for 
the  earnest  admiration  of  the  captive  Israelites  towards 


1 I am  quite  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  Assyrian  knowledge  this 
proposed  identification  of  it  ~nf  ns  with  Calnch  cannot  be 

critically  sustained.  All  the  direct  evidence  that  we  possess  tends  to  show  that 
must,  in  the  name  in  question,  stand  for  emnk  “power,”  or  “ the  hand,” — comp. 
E.M.I.  vol.  iv.pl.  18,  lines  18  and  19,  whore  the  reading  is  given  of  Emuki 
zirnti  sa  Anu  for  the  name  of  a temple  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  and  B.  M I. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  2, 1.  12,  13,  where  Hf  ~Mf  is  translated  emuka  sa  saka , 
“lofty  power.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  information  on  the  subject  is  as 
yet  limited,  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  some  day  find  tjly  among  the 
equivalents  of  At  any  rate,  tho  Temple  of  Emuki  zirati  sa  Anu, 

referred  to  by  Smith  (Discoveries,  p.  232)  is  quite  a different  place  from 
JT  "I  <13  f and  has  not  necessarily  the  same  pronunciation. 
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their  great  deliverer.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  writer 
ou  the  Cylinder  had  known  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  had 
transferred  them  to  the  god  of  his  own  religion.  There  is 
at  any  rate  a marked  similarity  between  some  of  the  Hebrew 
phrases,  such  as  “ I have  called  thee  by  thy  name,”  “ I 
will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight,” 
and  the  expressions  used  on  the  Cylinder  to  describe 
Merodach ’s  favour  for  Cyrus. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where 
this  Cylinder  was  found.  It  is  understood  at  the  British 
Museum  to  come  from  the  excavations  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
but  I can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  possible,  as  there  is 
no  allusion  to  Borsippa  or  to  its  temple  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Inscription  ; I should  rather  judge  from  the  context 
that  it  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  lesser  shrine  of 
Merodach  on  the  “ holy  mound,”  which,  as  I have  before 
said,  is  represented  by  the  ruins  about  the  tomb  of  Amran, 
and  I may  add  that  Merodach  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped at  this  shrine  in  his  special  character  of  “ the 
preserver  of  life  ” ( “ raising  the  dead  to  life,”  according 
to  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions),1  a curious  illustration  of 
which  is  offered  by  the  notice  of  Arrian,  that  in  Alexander’s 
last  illness,  as  he  was  dying  in  the  palace  (“the  Kasr”), 
prayers  were  offered  up  throughout  the  night  to  Jupiter 
Serapis  in  the  adjoining  temple  to  prolong  the  great 
conqueror’s  life. 

P.S. — Since  these  notes  were  in  type,  I have  observed  that 
Professor  Sayce  (Journ.  Bib.  Archaeol.  vol.  iii.  p.  475)  has 
already  proposed  to  identify  the  »-»-  T say  Hf  <IEJ  of  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  with  a certain  ^ Anzana, 

which  he  claims  to  have  found  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Susa 
and  Elymais,  as  the  native  name  of  those  countries,  the 
common  title  of  the  Susian  king  being,  according  to  this 
reading,  “ Lord  of  the  empire  of  Anzan.”  Now  I have 
failed  to  verify  Mr.  Sayce’s  quotations,  except  in  one  in- 

1 See,  amongst  other  passages,  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  19,  lines  10  and  11. 
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stance  (Layard’s  Inscriptions,  pi.  36,  1.  12),  and  what  is 
more,  I see  that  Oppert  ignores  any  such  name  as  Anzan 
among  the  territorial  epithets  of  the  kings  of  Susa  (Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  vii.  p.  79),  but  I am  bound  to  say  that 
I think  Sayce’s  explanation  very  probable  ; and  that  I am 
inclined,  therefore,  now  to  revert  to  my  original  idea  of 
placing  the  Achsemenian  capital  of  Ansan  in  the  plain  of 
Mal-amir.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  Arian 
Persians  may  have  crossed  the  mountains  from  Isfahan  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Achtemenes,  driving  out  the  Turanian 
Elymaeans,  and  holding  the  rich  country  on  the  Upper 
Karun,  for  a hundred  years  before  they  prosecuted  their 
conquests  to  the  westward,  but  in  that  case  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  would  have  left  some  memorial  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  shape  of  sculptures  or  inscriptions  ; and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  of  special  interest  that  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mal-amir  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  with  a 
view  of  detecting  among  the  Elymacan  antiquities  any  trace 
of  Persian  workmanship.  Sir  II.  Layard  and  the  Baron  de 
Bode  are  the  only  travellers  who  have  as  yet  published  a 
notice  of  these  antiquities  from  personal  observation,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  country  will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to 
engineers  and  even  to  tourists,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
jected railway  from  Isfahan  to  Shuster.1 

Text  of  the  Inscription  on  Cyrus  Cylinder  in  Roman 
Characters  with  Interlineary  Translation. 

1 

. . . . . . . nisu 

2 

. . . . . . . ipr&t 

1 Tlic  first  six  names  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  of  the  Cities  of  Persis  evidently 
refer  to  this  region  between  Shuster  and  Isfahan.  1.  ’O(oa  will  be  the  city  of  the 
Uxii,  taken  by  Alexander.  3.  MapfWW  will  answer  to  the  Marhasi  of  the  In- 
scriptions. 4.  ' hirnahavri  will  be  Isfahan,  and  6 nopruoa-irdva,  I suspect  to  be 
“ Assan  of  the  Parthians,”  the  true  reading  being  probably  napTua<r<r<laa,  and  the 
name  being  formed  like  the  napBaviuaa  (Nissa  of  the  Parthians)  of  Khorassau. 
The  rich  and  ancient  temples,  as  it  is  well  known,  of  this  region  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  monarchs,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  lost  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  them. 
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3.  . 


4.  si 


rabbatu  issakna  ana  dannutu  matisu 

a fortress  (?)  he  established  for  the  strengthening  of  his  country 


. sili  usaskina  tsirusun 

. (officers  ?)  he  caused  to  be  appointed  over  them : 


5.  tamsili  Bit  Saggal  ite . 

like  the  temple  of  Saggal  he  built  (?) 

. . . in  ana  Hur  va  sittati  makhaza 

. . . to  the  city  of  Ur  and  the  rest  of  the  strong  places 


6.  paraz  la  sim&tisunu  ...... 

their  ordinary  dilapidations  (?)  . . 

. . yomi  sararaa  iddini  ibbub  va  . . krin 

. . . daily  (?)  he  adjudged,  he  destroyed  (?)  and  he  . . . . 

7.  vadduku  usubdili  ula  . 

the  rites  he  cancelled  ...... 

. - - - kan  kirib  makhazi  palakha  Marduk  sar  ili  . . . 

, . . . in  the  strong  cities  a worshipper  of  Merodach  king  of  the  Gods  .... 

- - se  asussu  (?) 


8.  limutti  irsu du  ibbus  yomi  . . . . 

in  evil  his  city  . . . made  daily  . 

isu  ina  absani  la  tabsut  salkhuti  ukkallikhu  kullatsin 

...  in  affairs  not  being  (?)  the  defences  languished  all  of  them, 
(i.e.  while  nothing  was  doing), 

9.  ana  tazimti  - sina  Bel  ili  izzis  io-guff 

oo  o • 

at  their  destruction  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  exceedingly  grieved 

....  kisursun  ili  asib  libbi  sunu  izibu  admansun 

....  their  palaces  (?) ; the  Gods  dwelling  within  them  left  their  shrines  ; 

10.  ina  uggati  sa  useribi  ana  kirib  Kal-Anna  Marduk 

in  the  sacred  feasts  which  he  celebrated  within  Cal-Anna  Merodach 

. . . . - - - li  sakhra  ana  napkhar  dadmi  sa  innadu 

(was  not  seen  ?)  ...  he  had  migrated  to  other  congregations  who  had  removed  (?) 
subatsun 
their  seats 
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11.  va  nisi  mat  Sumiri  va  Akkadi  sa  imu  salamtas 

and  the  men  of  tlie  countries  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  who  were  in  darkness 

usa  . . . irka  . . . (ri)mi  irtasi  taira  kullat 

humbly  (?)  besought  (him  to  come  back  ?) ; the  favour  he  granted,  he  returned ; all 

matata  kalisina  ikhid  ibre  va  (?) 

the  countries,  the  whole  of  them  he  rejoiced  and  befriended. 

12.  isteheva  malki  isaru  bibil  libbi  sa  ittamakb 

and  he  selected  a king  to  conduct  after  his  heart  what  he  committed  to 

qatussu  Kuras  sar  ir  Ansan  ittabi  nibitsu  ana  malikuti 

his  hand  ; Cyrus  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan  he  proclaimed  his  name  to  the  sovereignty' 

kullata  napkhar  izzakra  sumsu  (?) 

of  all ; very  much  he  proclaimed  his  name  (?) ; 

13.  mat  Quti  gimir  ummannis  sa  ukannisa  ana  sepisu 

the  people  of  Guti  in  all  their  force  whom  he  made  submit  to  his  feet, 

nisi  zalmat  gagadu  sa  usaksidu  qat&su 

the  men  of  the  blackheads  whom  he  caused  to  be  taken  by  his  hand, 

14.  ina  kitti  va  misaru  istenih^  sinati  Marduk  bilu 

in  security  and  order  he  made  them  rest.  Merodach  the  great 

rabu  taru  nisisu  ibseti  saninsu  qata  va  libbasu 

lord,  the  feeder  (?)  of  his  people  in  his  double  being  (?)  his  hand  and  heart 

isara  khadis  ippalid  (?) 

directed  (so  that)  joyfully  he  lived  (?) 

15.  ana  irsu  Babili  halaksu  igbi  usazbitsuva 

to  his  city  of  Babylon  his  march  he  summoned ; and  he  caused  him  to 

kharranu  Dindir  kima  ibri  va  tappe  ittalluka  id&su 

take  the  road  to  Dindir  ; like  a friend  and  benefactor  (?)  he  conducted  his  army  (?) 

16.  unmanisu  rapsati  sa  kima  mie  nahar  la 

his  forces  wide  spreading  which  like  the  waters  of  the  river  could  not 

utaddu  nibasun  kakki  sunu  khanduva  (?)  isaddikha  idasu 

be  known  their  numbers  and  their  precious  swords  (?)  expauded  (the  hearts  of) 

his  army  (?) 

17.  balu  gabli  va  takbazi  useribas  lcirib  Ival-anna  irsu 

without  fighting  and  contest  ho  brought  (them)  to  Calanna;  his  city  of 

Babili  idir  ina  sapsaki  Nabu-nahid  sar  la  palikhisu 

Babylon  lie  besieged  and  conquered;  Nabonidus,  the  king  who  did  not  worship 

u in  all  a qatussu 

him  he  gave  into  his  hand ; 
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18.  nisi  Dindir  kalisunu  napkhar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akkadi 

the  people  of  Dindir,  all  of  them,  and  many  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad, 

rube  va  sukkannak  sa  ippalkit  va  igmisa  (?)  unassiqu  sepussu 

nobles  and  priests,  who  broke  away  and  declined  (?)  to  kiss  his  feet, 

ikbdii  ana  sarrutisu  immiru  panussun 

revolted  against  his  sovereignty  (and)  changed  their  sides  ; 

19.  bilu  sa  ina  tukulti  sa  upallitu  mitutan  ina  pusqu  va 

the  God  who  in  his  service  raises  the  dead  to  life  (and)  in  difficulty  and 

pake  igmilu  kullatan  dabis  iktarrabusu  istammaru  zikirsu 

want  helps  every  one  well  befriended  him  and  uttered  forth  his  proclamation. 

20.  anaku  Kurus  sarru  - - - mat  sarru  rabu  sarru  dannu 

“ I am  Cyrus,  the  supreme  (P)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king ; 

sar  Dindir  sar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akhadi  sar  kiprati  irbaiti 

the  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  shores ; 

21.  abal  Kambujiya  sarri  rabbi  sar  ir  Ansan,  abal-abli 

son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan,  grandson 

Kurus  sarri  rabbi  sar  ir  Ansan  libbalbal  Sispis 

of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan,  great-grandson  of  Teispes, 

sarri  rabbi  sar  ir  Ansan 

the  great  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan  ; 

22.  ziru  daru  sa  sarrutu  sa  Bel  va  Nabu  iramu  palasu 

the  ancient  royal  race,  of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule 

ana  tub  libbisunu  ikhsikha utsu  enuva  ana  kirib 

as  seemed  good  to  their  hearts,  faded  away  its  glory  (P)  when  into 

Dindir  erubu  salimis 

Babylon  I entered  victoriously : 

23.  ina  khidat  (?)  va  risati  ina  hekal  malki  arba  subat 

with  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I have  enlarged  the  seat  of 

biluti  Marduk  bilu  rabu  libbi  ridpasu  sa  abli 

dominion ; Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  heart  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of 

Dindir  va  . anniva  yomi  (hua  se  hapa  (?) ) 

Babylon  and  . to  me  daily  ...... 

24.  ummaniya  rapsati  ina  kirib  Dindir  isaddikha  sulmanis 

my  wide-spreading  forces  in  Babylon  were  spread  abroad  peacefully ; 

napkhar  (mat  Sumiri)  va  Akkadi  muqal ti  ul  usirsi 

many  of  the  Sumirians  and  Akkadians I did  not  injure  (?) ; 
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25.  ki  Babili  va  kullat  makhazisu  ina  salirati 

the  buildings  (?)  of  Babylon  and  all  its  strong  cities  in  good  order 

astehe  abli  Dindir  . . . . sa  kima  la  libbi  . 

I cherished,  the  sons  of  Babylon  (their  temples)  which  against  the  wish  (of 

. . . va  napsani  la  simatisunu 

the  Gods  became  ruined)  their  ordinary  repairs  they  neglected  (?) ; 

26.  ankhutsun  upassikha  usapdir  sarbasunu  ana  ipseti 

their  damages  spread ; their  masonry  bulged  out ; to  the  work 

Marduk  bilu  rabu  ukhardeva 

(of  repairing  his  shrine  ?)  Merodach  the  great  lord  hastened  (?)  and 

27.  ana  yati  Kuras  sarri  palikbsu  va  Kambujiya  abli 

to  me  Cyrus  the  King,  his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyses,  my  son, 

tsit  libbiya napkhar  ummaniya 

the  offspring  of  my  heart  . . . and  to  many  of  my  forces 

28.  darakis  ikrub  va  ina  salimti  makharsa  dabis 

graciously  he  approached ; and  in  its  former  complete  state  we  rightly 

nitta . . . zirti  napkhar  sarri  asib  paraki 

re-established  its  . . in  glory ; many  of  the  kings  inhabiting  the  high  places 

29.  sa  kalis  kiprata  istu  tehamti  eliti  adi  tehamti  sapliti 

of  all  the  shores  from  the  Upper  Sea  to  the  Lower  Sea, 

asib sarri  mat  Akharriya  va  sutari  kalisun 

the  dwellers  in  . . .,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  hiding  places  (?)  all  of  them, 

80.  bilatsunu  kabitti  ubilunuva  kirba  Kal-anna  unassiqu 

their  tribute  in  full  they  brought  to  Cal-anna  (and)  they  kissed 

sepua  istu  ....  adi  ir  Assur  va  Istar  . 

my  feet ; from  . . . . as  far  as  the  cities  of  Assur  and  Istar, 

31.  Agadd  Isnunnak  ir  Zamban  ir  Mi-Turnu  Duran  adi 

Agade,  Isnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zamban  and  Mi-Turna,  Duran,  as  far  as 

pat  Quti  makbazi  . . . . ti  nahar  Idiklat  sa  istu  panama 

the  skirts  of  Guti,  the  strong  cities  along  (?)  the  river  Tigris,  in  which  from  of  old 

nadu  subatsun 

settled  were  their  seats  ; 

32.  ili  asib  libbisunu  ana  asrisunu  utirva  usarbd  subat 

the  Gods  dwelling  within  them  to  their  places  I restored  and  I assigned 
dairata  kullat  nisisunnu  upakhkhiravva  utir 
(them)  permanent  seats;  all  their  people  I assembled  and  restored  their 

dadmisun 

congregations 
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33.  va  ili  mat  Sumiri  va  Akkadi  sa  Nabu-nahid  ana 

and  the  Gods  of  Suinir  and  Akkad  whom  Nabonidus  at  the 
ujjffati  bil  ili  useribi  ana  kirib  Kal-anna  ina  kibiti 

DO 

sacred  feasts  of  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  had  glorified  within  Cal-anna,  by  the  command 

Marduk  bil  rabi  ina  salimti 

of  Merodach  the  great  Lord  happily 

34.  ina  mastakisunu  usesib  subat  tub  libbi  kullata 

in  their  sanctuaries  I settled  them  in  seats,  according  to  the  wish  of  all 

ili  sa  useribi  ana  kirbi  makhazisun 

the  Gods  who  had  been  glorified  within  their  strong  places ; 

35.  yomi  sam  makhar  Bel  va  Nabu  sa  araku  yomiya  li- 

daily  I addressed  Bel  and  Nebo  that  the  length  of  my  days  they 
tamu  litibkaru  amata  dunkiva  va  ana  Marduk 

should  fulfil ; that  they  should  bless  the  decree  of  my  fate  and  to  Merodach 

bilya  ligbu  sa  Kuras  sarru  palikhika  va  Kambuziya  ablusu 

my  lord  should  say  that  “ Cyrus  the  king,  thy  worshipper  and  Cambyses  his  son 

36.  . . . sunu  Id 

. . . . . kali  sina  subti  nikhti  usesib 

. . . . . all  of  them  in  resting  places  I settled. 

37.  . . . tur  khui  va  tumari  (?) 

38.  . . . kidunnunu  asteheva 

. . . the  laws  I cherished 

A few  letters  only  are  preserved  in  the  last  seven  lines  of 
the  inscription. 


Notes  on  Text. 

Line  3.  Remark  dannutu  for  dannuti ; the  grammar  of 
the  inscriptions  shows  marks  of  carelessness  throughout. 

Line  6.  paras  ¥"13  ‘a  breach  or  fissure/  is  a well-known 
word,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  it  joined  with  a plural  form 
fa  sirndti.  Smith  (Assurbanipal,  p.  330,  note  to  p.  45)  says 
that  simdt  means  ‘ anything  fabricated/  the  root  being 
but  I prefer  comparing  the  Arabic  and  sirna  and  Id 
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sirna  ‘ special,’  and  ‘ not  special  ’ or  ‘ ordinary.’  The  latter 
part  of  this  line  is  very  obscure  : iddini  would  seem  to  be  from 
danah,  answering  to  Hebrew  jH;  ibbub  may  signify  ‘ he 
destroyed,’  or  ‘ he  beautified,’  habab  in  Assyrian  having  both 
meanings;  compare  ibbu  ‘ beautiful,’  and  abub  ‘ a hurricane  ; ’ 
the  last  word  in  the  line  is  illegible,  but  the  phrase  must 
refer  to  something  like  a desecration  of  the  temples. 

Line  7.  For  ^ IfcClEJ  vadduki,  see  Assurbanipal,  p.  168, 
1.  25,  and  Smith’s  note  on  the  word,  p.  332  ; usabdil  is  the 
Shaphel  form  of  a root  answering  either  to  Jaj  or  Jhu.  It 
generally  means  in  Assyrian  ‘ to  stop  or  cancel.’  ‘ A wor- 
shipper’ is  usually  palih/ta,  not  palakha,  but  both  forms  are 
allowable.  I cannot  translate  the  end  of  the  line  even  con- 
jecturally,  asussu  being  a very  uncertain  reading. 

Line  8.  ina  absani  la  tabsut  is  a very  difficult  phrase  ; 
absani,  or  apsani,  as  it  has  been  usually  read,  has  been 
translated  differently  by  Smith,  by  Norris,  and  by  Oppert, 
but  in  no  case,  as  I think,  successfully,  absdn  I would  derive, 
like  ibset,  from  bam  ‘ to  be,’  and  would  render  the  common 
phrase  ernid  absani  by  ‘ I settled  the  business  ;’  tabsut  I guess 
to  be  a Tiphal  participle  from  the  same  root,  but  the  word  is, 
I believe,  a new  one.  It  seems  to  be  a kindred  form  to 
bisit,  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  kittu  bisit  uzni  sa  matati  atta, 
‘ thou  art  the  power  who  givest  ear  (lit.  ‘ art  ears,’)  to  the 
people.’  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  28,  1.  28.  The  grammatical 
construction,  too,  is  difficult,  and  what  adds  to  the  confusion 
is  that  the  reading  itself  is  uncertain,  the  word  possibly 
ending  in  sa,  rather  than  in  JH  sut.  Salkhu  for 

‘ an  inner  wall  of  defence,’  is  a well-known  word,  but  there 
is  no  such  root  in  the  cognate  languages  as  nSpb  and  I 
am  obliged  therefore  to  derive  ikhallikhu  from  n^n  ‘ to  be 
sick.’ 

Line  9.  Tazimti  certainly  means  ‘destruction,’  and  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  ‘the  Tower  of  Babel’  Legend  (see  Bib. 
Archscol.  vol.  v.  p.  307),  though  Mr.  Boscawen  has  there 
translated  the  word  ‘ a strong-hold.’  In  the  Astrological 
Tablets  Tazimtu  and  Tazukhtu  are  often  spoken  of  as  ‘ mis- 
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fortunes  ’ befalling  a country  from  evil  omens  (B.M.T.  vol. 
iii.  pi.  CO,  1.  21).  Sayce  translates  ‘ devastation  and  rapine  ’ 
(Bib.  Archtcol.  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  1.  21).  I compare  the  roots 

D*in  and  mi.  Whether  — J - II  -TIT . Hf  T«(  M 

refers  to  the  original  Belus  or  to  Merodach,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  positively,  but  I believe  the  latter  application  to 
be  the  true  one.  Bel  in  later  Babylonian  being  indicated  by 
— I alone.  Kisursun  is  a doubtful  word,  but  may  re- 
present the  Arabic  . 

Line  10.  With  uggati  I compare  3PI  or  ^ * a festival,’ 
but  the  word  may  come  from  the  root  !"l3n , referring  to  ‘ the 
mutterings  of  the  Priests.’  useribi  is  of  course  the  Shaphel 
of  nm,  and  means  literally  ‘ he  caused  to  be  enlarged.’  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  between  derivatives 
from  erab  1 to  enter  ’ and  raba/i  ' to  enlarge,’  but  the  final  i in 
useribi  must,  I believe,  represent  a weak  radical  letter,  and  I 
translate  it  therefore  by  ‘celebrated  ’ rather  than  ‘introduced.’ 
The  completion  of  the  phrase  by  ‘ was  not  seen  ’ is  purely  con- 
jectural. In  continuation,  sakhra  from  “IllD  * to  migrate  or 
wander,’  is  a very  doubtful  word,  and  sa  innadu  subatsun  at 
the  end  of  the  line  may  either  mean  ‘ who  had  removed  their 
seats’  (from  m3  ‘to  remove’),  or,  according  to  the  more 
common  use  of  the  verb  in  Assyrian,  ‘ who  had  established 
their  seats,’  i.e.  ‘ were  settled.’ 

Line  11.  imii  may  come  from  my  ‘ to  be  obscured,’  but 
sulamtas  is  hardly  to  be  explained  grammatically,  adverbs  in 
as  being,  I believe,  hitherto  unknown.  Smith  translates 
salamtasu  (Assurbanipal,  p.  95,  1.  85)  by  ‘ his  attendants  ’ ; 
but  that  rendering  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  I have 
suggested  a completion  of  the  phrase  so  as  to  unite  it  with 
the  next  clause,  the  sense  of  which  is  tolerably  certain.  The 
last  word  indeed,  ibreva,  is  the  only  one  which  is  doubtful ; 
the  reading  may  be  ibresu.  A root  n“D,  implying  ‘friend- 
ship,’ is  common  in  Assyrian.  Compare  H“D  ‘ beloved,’  in 
Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  9. 

Line  12.  Istehe  is  probably  a Tiphel  form  of  *$£>,  answer- 
ing to  ‘ to  yearn  after.’  The  word  occurs  in  the  great 
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Nebuchadnezzar  Inscription,  col.  i.  1.  53,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Oppert  ‘ il  a examine,’  but  without  any  sufficient 
authority.  The  construction  from  this  point  becomes  difficult, 
as  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  is  applied  indifferently  to 
Merodach,  Cyrus,  and  Nabonidus,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
context  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Ittabi  (for  intabi ) and  nibit  are  from  the  same  root  fcOL 
according  to  the  usual  Assyrian  practice.  The  last  word  of 
the  line  is  doubtfully  read  as  sumsu  ‘ his  name.’ 

Line  13.  U/nmanis,  used  adverbially,  is  unusual,  and  the 
following  letter  on  the  Cylinder  appears  to  be  ^ da  rather 
than  sa,  but  I can  make  no  sense  of  umman  nisda. 

The  zalmat  gaggadu  or  ‘ black  heads  ’ I have  from  the  outset, 
and  in  spite  of  general  opposition  (Mr.  Smith  being  the  only 
Assyriologist  who  for  many  years  adopted  my  reading),  re- 
ferred to  the  original  dark-skinned  population  of  Babylonia, 
as  distinguished  from  the  light-skinned  mountaineer  colonists; 
and  I would  here  further  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  bilingual  text  (B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  19,  lines  37  and  38) — 
unless  there  is  a transposition  of  epithets  and  a double 
erasure,  which  seems  unlikely — these  black-heads  are  identi- 
fied with  the  pitu  panu  or  ‘ broad-faces,’  in  apparent  allusion 
to  a negro  type. 

Line  14.  Kittu  (for  fcintu ) and  misaru  are  joined  together 
in  the  Inscription  already  quoted  (B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  28,  No.  1, 
rev.),  the  Accadian  equivalents  of  and  -TT  <T^= 

showing  that  the  Assyrian  roots  are  ‘ to  establish,’  and 
‘ to  direct.’  Tara  I derive  doubtfully  from  mX  ‘ to 
feed,’  mustaru,  which  is  common  enough,  being  perhaps  a 
cognate  form.  Ibseti  saninsu  is  also  difficult ; the  roots,  how- 
ever, I suppose  to  be  and  and  I explain  the 

‘ double  ’ action  as  relating  to  Cyrus’s  ‘ hand  ’ and  * heart.’ 
The  last  word  of  the  line  may  be  ippalikh  * he  worshipped,’ 
rather  than  ippalid  ‘he  survived,’  the  final  letter  being  injured 
and  difficult  to  read. 

Line  15.  With  the  last  clause  of  this  line  compare  the 
phrase  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbanipal,  p.  177,  1.  78,  lcima 
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ipri  tapped  . . . ittanallaku  ittisun,  which  Smith  doubtfully 
translates  ‘ like  an  earth-wall  marched  with  him.’  I suppose 
ibri  to  be  ‘a  friend’  as  usual,  and  derive  tappe  (for  taupe) 
from  wft.’  ‘ benefit.’ 1 It  is  possible  that  ida.su  may  be  a later 
Babylonian  corruption  of  the  Assyrian  ittisn  ‘ with  him,’  (or 
idd  may  be  used  for  the  Persian  hadd) ; but  I prefer  regarding 
ida  as  the  singular  of  iddt,  which  is  often  used  in  the 
inscriptions  for  ‘ forces.’ 

Line  16.  In  the  first  clause  of  this  line  the  only  difficult 
word  is  uttadu,  which  may  come  from  VT1  ‘ to  know,’  or 
from  m}'  the  sense  of  the  phrase  being  quite  clear ; but  the 
second  clause  I cannot  translate  with  any  confidence,  as  all 
the  words  are  doubtful,  |-<^(  may  mean  ‘troops’  or 

‘ swords,’  the  next  word  may  be  zanduva  or  khanduta,  neither 
form  giving  a satisfactory  meaning,  and  the  verb  isaddikha 
is  a further  difficulty,  as  the  root  111?  is  wanting  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Provisionally  I read  kakkisunu  khanduva 

* and  their  precious  swords,’  comparing  khandu  with  khaiidi, 
applied  to  a sword  in  Assurbanipal,  p.  157,  1.  52,  and 
issadddikha  I derive  from  PlEt?  ‘to  expand.’ 2 Idasu  as  in  the 
preceding  line. 

Line  17.  useribas  should  be,  I think,  a Shaphel  of  ¥51 

* to  lie  in  ambush,’  a root  which  is  often  used  in  Assyrian, 
and  the  phrase  idir  ina  sapsaki  would  be  literally  ‘ he 
surrounded  to  opening,’  idir  coming  from  1L2^,  and  sapsaki 
being  Shaphel  of  p5’3  ‘ to  open.’ 3 

Line  18.  ippalkit  is  represented,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
by  the  monogram  The  reading  of  the  next  word 

1 A comparison  of  several  passages  in  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  58.  col.  1,  lines  27 
and  28,  lines  50  sqq.  and  col.  2,  lines  33  and  34,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  ipri 
and  tappe  represent  a connexion  either  of  social  juxtaposition  or  of  consanguinity, 
the  phrases  in  apposition  being  “father  and  son,”  “brother  and  sister,”  etc.  I 
think  “friend  and  neighbour”  would  be  the  most  appropriate  rendering,  but  I 
cannot  discover  a suitable  etymology  for  tappe. 

2 A root  is  often  met  with  in  the  bilingual  inscriptions,  being  used  in- 
differently with  T*  to  represent  the  Accadian  monogram  “to  lengthen 

or  extend;”  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  signification  in  the  present  passage. 

3 Sayce  translates  sapsaku  by  “opening,”  Grammar,  p.  107;  but  on  the  other 
hand  I find  sapsaki  used  for  the  usual  paskuti  “difficult,”  in  Layard’s  Ins.  pi.  43, 
1.  1.  The  word  may  here  signify  either  “ reducing  to  straits  ” or  “ opening,”  i.e. 
“ conquering.” 
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igmisa  is  so  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fracture  in  the  Cylinder, 
that  it  is  useless  to  search  for  a suitable  etymology,  but  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  may  be  depended  on,  though  I should 
have  taken  unassiku  for  an  aorist  rather  than  an  infinitive. 
immiru  will  come  from  “|1D  or  ’ID'1  ‘ to  change,’  not  a common 
root  in  Assyrian,  but  very  suitable  to  this  passage. 

Line  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether  the 
God  Merodach  or  the  Goddess  Gain  is  alluded  to  in  this 
line,  as  we  have  the  feminine  suffix  in  sa  after  tukulti,  while 
all  the  other  nouns  and  verbs  are  in  the  masculine.  This 
confusion  of  gender  is  not  uncommon  in  Assyrian,  and  is 
very  puzzling.  Both  the  God  and  the  Goddess  in  question 
have  in  other  passages  the  epithet  of  “ restoring  the  dead  to 
life,”  but  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  the  deity  in 
question  as  answering  to  the  Zeus  Serapis  of  their  mythology, 
I have  decided  in  favour  of  Merodach  ; the  phrase  ina  pasqu 
m poke  is  unusual  and  ungrammatical,  but  pasquti  applied 
to  “ difficult  ” roads  is  well  known,  and  pak4  may  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  Aili  ‘want.’  istammaru  I suppose  to  be  an 
Istaphel  form  of  "iftX  ‘ to  say.’ 

Lines  20  and  21,  which  are  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  Inscription,  are,  fortunately,  quite  perfect,  and  present 
no  difficulties  whatever. 

Line  22.  ziru  daru  is  translated  by  Smith  (Assurbanipal, 
p.  315,  1.  98)  ‘ the  remote  descendant,’  but  in  this  passage 
the  allusion  certainly  seems  to  be  to  the  hereditary  royal  line 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ikhsikha  must  come  from  the  same 
root  Him  which  has  produced  khusukh  ‘famine’  or  ‘dis- 
tress.’ Salimis  ‘ victoriously,’  is  often  used,  and  should 
come  from  a root  which,  however,  is  not  found  in 

Hebrew. 

Line  23.  khidat  is  written  > as  if  were 

used  as  a monogram  for  ‘joy,’  which  is  curious.  Further  on 
in  the  line  we  have  a strange  word  ridpasu,  which  may  mean 
‘ his  follower,’  from  Cp"l  (comp.  Turkish  redif),  but  I have 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.  Here,  unfortunately, 
occurs  a fracture  in  the  Cylinder,  which  for  several  lines 
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destroys  the  continuity  of  the  text,  and  renders  the  sense 
uncertain.  I do  not  attempt  to  restore  the  latter  portion  of 
the  line. 

Line  24.  In  this  line  we  have  the  same  difficult  word 
isaddikha,  which  was  met  with  in  line  1G,  where  I compared 
the  root  nDiP  ‘ to  expand  ’ or  * spread  over.’  The  sense  must 
again  remain  doubtful.  The  last  word  iisirsi  must  be  ap- 
parently a Shaphel  of  HuH-  but  I am  unable  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

Line  25.  The  first  word  is  imperfect,  but  must  refer,  I 
think,  to  the  temples  or  buildings  of  Babylon  ; further  on 
aste/ie  must  be  compared  with  the  istehd  of  line  12.  The 
second  clause  of  the  line  can  only  be  explained  conjecturallv, 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  text.  The  employment  of 
the  two  well-known  words  ankhut  and  usapdir  (from  padar 
or  pathar , Ileb.  *1123)  in  the  next  line  proves,  however,  that 
the  general  allusion  must  be  to  the  repairs  of  ruined  edifices, 
and  I derive  napsani  accordingly  from  the  Chaldee  12*52  ‘ to 
cure  or  make  whole.’ 

Line  26.  ankhut  from  PCX  is  a well-known  word,  and 
upassikha  I refer  to  !“li2*3  * to  spread  ’ ; for  sarba  I can  find  no 
correspondent  at  present,  but  1123,  or  some  form  of  it,  is 
always  applied  to  the  bulging  out  of  walls : the  restoration 
which  follows  is  doubtful,  and  the  last  word  also  of  the  line, 
ukharde,  is  difficult,  coming  apparently  from  a quadriliteral 
root.  I have  translated,  however,  as  if  the  root  had  been 

•nn. 

Lines  27  and  28.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  to  be 
noted  in  these  lines  except  the  concluding  words  asib  paraki, 
which  are  used  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  in  an 
ethnic  sense,  as  if  the  epithet  applied  especially  to  Babylonia, 
the  country  of  the  paraki  or  high  places  ‘par  excellence.’ 

Line  29.  kalis  seems  to  be  used  adverbially,  but  the  con- 
struction is  quite  unusual,  sutari,  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  bracketed  with  Akharri,  Syria,  is  an  unusual  and 
difficult  word.  I have  derived  the  word  from  PHD  ‘ to  hide,’ 
but  doubtfully. 

Line  30.  At  the  end  of  the  line  the  city  of  Istar  (prob- 
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ably  Arbela)  includes  an  epithet  which  I can  neither  read 
nor  explain. 

Line  31.  The  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities  are  ex- 
plained elsewhere. 

Line  32.  There  was  probably  a difference  in  Assyrian 
between  !"Q"1  and  usirba  coming  from  the  latter,  and 

usirbi  from  the  former,  dadmi,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is 
always  explained  as  a reduplicate  form  of  ‘ a man,’  but 
I am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  etymology,  as  the  Assyrians 
do  not  appear  to  have  admitted  the  Hebrew  adatn  into  their 
vocabulary  : dadmi,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a special 
rather  than  a general  application,  and  I give  ‘assemblies,’ 
therefore,  or  ‘ congregations,’  as  a better  translation  than 
‘ mankind.’ 

Lines  33  and  34.  These  lines  are  perfect,  and  the  words 
are  all  well  known  (except  perhaps  *f  mil  <IEJ  mastaki, 
wThich  I doubtfully  give  as  an  Istaphel  form  of  !“lpD  ‘ to  be 
pure  or  holy  ’),  but  the  construction  is  a little  confused. 
The  allusion,  however,  would  seem  to  be  to  the  worship  of 
the  inferior  deities,  which  was  introduced  b)1-  Nabonidus,  as 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Inscription  (compare  line 
10),  and  which  Cyrus  now  confirmed  by  order  of  Merodach. 

I am  not  sure  if  the  »->-  T -II  -TIT  . Hf  T«(  of  line  9 is 

the  same  as  the  y y«(  of  line  33,  nor  if  the  deity 

referred  to  is  Merodach  or  the  elder  Belus. 

Line  35.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  opening  of  the  line 
should  be  read  yomisam  makhar  or  yomisa  ammakhar,  but  the 
sense  would  be  pretty  well  the  same  with  both  readings. 
Observe  that  Cyrus  here  addresses  Bel  and  Nebo,  the  special 
tutelar  divinities  of  Babylon  (compare  1.  22),  to  recommend 
him  to  Merodach.  The  derivation  of  the  verbal  precatives 
litamu  and  litibkaru  is  not  quite  satisfactory  (and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  latter  word  [—If  £rT  is  most 

unusual),  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general 
sense.  Palikhika,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  an  ungram- 
matical form. 

Line  38.  A mere  fragment  of  this  line  is  preserved,  in 
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which,  however,  we  have  a familiar  expression,  subti  nikhti. 
It  occurs  with  the  same  verb  in  the  great  Tiglath  Pileser 
Cylinder  Inscription,  col.  vii.  1.  34. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  inscription  are  not  worth 
examining  in  their  present  state,  but  possibly  the  Cylinder 
may  some  day  be  completed  by  further  excavation  of  the 
ruined  building  in  which  it  was  found. 
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Art.  III. — Note  on  Iftouen-Thsang’s  Dhanakacheka.  By 
Robert  Sewell,  M.C.S.,  M.R.A.S. 


In  a Report1  recently  sent  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
on  antiquities  discovered  at  Bezwada,  and  the  Rock-cut 
Temple  at  Undavilli  (both  on  the  Lower  Krishna  in  South- 
Eastern  India),  I devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  former  place  with  the  capital  city  of 
Dhanakacheka  as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang.  I do  not 
claim  to  be  in  any  sense  considered  as  the  originator  of  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Fergusson2  having  previously  pointed  out, 
first  the  likelihood,  and  afterwards  the  certainty,  that  the 
two  places  were  identical.  But  a residence  of  some  years 
at  Bezwada  enables  me  to  speak  wTith  a local  knowledge 
not  possessed  by  many  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
the  study  of  Hiouen-Thsang’s  itinerary,  and  thus  perhaps 
to  be  of  some  little  use  to  those  interested  in  such  questions. 

I have  been  induced  by  several  considerations  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  the  form  of 
a separate  paper ; first,  because  local  knowledge  is  of  great 
service  in  finally  settling  these  questions ; secondly,  because 
disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  locality  of  one  of  the  monas- 
teries described  by  the  pilgrim  ; and  thirdly,  because  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  has  been,  not  only  finally  to  confirm 
my  previous  conjectures,  but  also  to  give  rise  to  a difficulty 
which  is  deserving  of  attention. 

1 Printed  with  Madras  Government  Orders  (Public),  dated  1st  November,  1878. 
No.  1620.  A copy  wns  sent  to  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

2 Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  1G7  ; Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  November,  1872, 
“ On  Hiouen-Thsang’s  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi.” 
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Shortly,  the  matter  stands  thus.  Bezwada  is  certainly  the 
site  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheka.  Hiouen-Thsang 
speaks  of  two  monasteries  there,  whose  position  he  describes, 
the  “ Pourcagila  Samghdr&ma  ” on  the  east,  and  the 
“ Avaragild,  Samghdrdnm  ” on  the  west.  The  site  of  the 
former  of  these  is  established  beyond  dispute.  Differences 
of  opinion,  however,  exist  as  to  the  locality  of  the  latter. 
Some  eminent  archaeologists  have  identified  it  with  the 
stupa  at  Amaravati,  which  lies  in  a plain  seventeen  miles 
to  the  west  of  Bezwada  ; but  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  S. 
Beal  in  giving  me  a strictly  close  translation  of  the  original 
passage1  enables  me  decisively  to  state  that  this  theory  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  monastery  in  question  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  Bezwada  hills, — namely,  the  one  on  the  west 
of  the  town,  where  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Si-guki  contains  no  allusion  to  the  Amaravati  Tope, 
though  it  was  certainly  in  existence,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  monument  in  all  India ; and  though  the 
life  of  Hiouen-Thsang  by  Hoei-li  distinctly  states  that  the 
pilgrim  spent  some  months  in  the  kingdom  and  visited 
its  sacred  places.2 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  visited  Bezwada 
it  is  necessary  that  I should  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  that  place.  The  town 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Krishna  River,  which  forms  its 
southern  boundary,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  west  by  a rocky  ridge  of  granitic 
formation  about  600  feet  high,  running  north  and  south, 
and  terminating  abruptly  in  a steep  scarp  at  the  river. 
At  right  angles  to  this  ridge,  and  about  half  a mile  from 
the  river,  is  another  ridge,  similar  but  much  smaller,  forming 
a sort  of  natural  protection  to  the  town  on  the  north.  About 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  western  ridge,  and  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hill  on  the  north,  is  a sharp-pointed 
detached  mass  of  gneiss,  about  350  feet  high.  On  this  last, 


1 Si-t/u-ki,  l.  x.;  Julien,  ii.  111. 
* Vie,  etc.,  book  4;  Julien,  189. 
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as  well  as  on  the  western  ridge,  are  numerous  rock-cuttings, 
steps,  caves,  cells,  and  the  like. 

The  rock  cuttings  on  the  hill  to  the  west  are  often  of 
large  extent.  The  only  way  in  which,  without  the  aid  of 
plates,  I can  easily  describe  them,  is  as  follows.  Given  the 
side  of  a prism.  It  is  desired  to  form  a horizontal  platform 
half  way  up  the  slope.  In  order  to  this,  the  sloping  side 
above  the  required  base  is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and 
the  whole  mass  between  the  horizontal  base  and  the  perpen- 
dicular cut  is  removed.  The  base  then  forms  an  exposed 
platform,  on  which  the  buildings  are  constructed.  It  will 
give  a very  fair  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  Bezwada 
Buddhists  worked,  when  I say  that  an  accurate  measurement 
of  one — and  that  not  by  any  means  the  largest — of  these 
great  quarried  recesses  gives  a base  of  seventy-seven  feet 
deep  by  thirty-three  broad,  with  a perpendicular  rock  face 
in  the  rear  measuring  forty-eight  feet  in  height.  Of  these 
cuttings  there  are  many  on  the  ridge  bounding  Bezwada 
on  the  west,  extending  far  along  the  hill-side.  The  bases 
are  covered  with  rubbish  and  debris,  possibly  to  a considerable 
depth,  and  this  has  not  been  cleared  away ; but  remains 
found  on  the  hill  on  the  east  show  that,  on  the  platform 
there,  monolithic  temples  or  residences  had  been  left  standing, 
the  solid  rock  being  hollowed  out,  the  sides  fashioned  like 
walls,  and  then  sculptured.  Similar  solid  rock  structures 
may  have  adorned  the  platforms  on  the  western  ridge. 

The  remains  found  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  the  “ Pourragild  Samgh&r&ma.”  There 
is  no  dispute  about  this.  And  my  contention  is  that  the 
remains  on  the  hill  to  the  west  are  the  remains  of  the 
“ Avaragild  Samghdrdma.”  These  last  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  prove  that  the  workers  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  had  the  intention  of  erecting  there  temples,  or  shrines, 
or  monasteries,  of  exceptional  magnificence.  Seen  by  them- 
selves the  cuttings  confirm  lliouen  Timing's  description  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  monastery  that  stood  there ; for  if  by 
the  stupendous  works  of  preparation  now  visible  we  may 
judge  of  the  magnificence  of  the  completed  design,  then 
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we  can  understand  that  there  may  have  been  on  this  hill- 
side in  Iliouen-Thsang’s  day  such  a monastery  as  he  described. 

Now  the  Amaravati  Tope  lies  in  a gently  undulating 
plain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  seventeen  miles 
away  to  the  west,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  Chinese 
Pilgrim’s  description  can  possibly  be  held  to  apply  to  it. 
I have  given  an  account  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  of 
Bezwada  with  the  remains  now  to  be  seen  on  them.  There 
is  no  hill  within  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Amaravati,  nor 
on  the  west  within  twenty  miles,  nor  on  the  south  within 
nine  or  ten  miles.  On  the  north  side  lies  the  river,  and 
the  valley  of  the  river  there  is  four  or  five  miles  broad. 
The  stupa  itself  was  erected  on  a slightly  rising  knoll,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  river-bank  and  surrounded  by  open 
country. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Si-yu-ki  for  the  account  of  the 
two  monasteries.  I place  side  by  side  Julien’s  translation 
in  French,  and  Mr.  Beal’s  in  English ; and  I desire  to 
point  out  that,  in  so  kindly  furnishing  me  with  the  latter, 
Mr.  Beal  was  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  understand  fully  what  I requested 
of  him — namely,  a very  close  and  accurate  rendering  of  the 
original  passage,  with  reference  to  the  matter  specially  in 
hand. 


M.  J clien’s  Translation. 

Sur  une  montagne  situee  a 
l’est  de  la  ville,  on  voit  un 
couvent  appele  Fo-p' o-chi-lo- 
seng-kia-lan  (Pourvaqila  Saiig- 
harama).  Sur  une  montagne 
situee  a l’ouest  de  la  ville 
s’ el  eve  un  couvent  nomme  ’ O-fa- 
h-chi-h-seng-kia-lan  (Avaraqila 
Sangharama).  Le  premier  roi 
de  ce  royaume  le  construisit  en 
faveur  du  Bouddha.  II  creusa 
la  vallee  et  y pratiqua  un 
chemin,  fit  ouvnr  les  flancs  de 


Mr.  Beal’s  Translation. 

To  the  east  of  the  city,  rest- 
ing on  the  side  of  a mountain, 
is  the  Purvaqila  Sangharama; 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  resting 
on  the  side  of  a mountain,  is 
the  Avaraqila  Sangharama.  An 
early  king  of  this  country 
constructed  here  a chaitya  in 
honour  of  Buddha  ; he  hored  out 
the  river -course,  constructing 
a road  through  it ; he  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  long 
galleries,  wide  chambers,  con- 
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al  montagne  et  eleva  cles  pavil- 
ions. De  longues  galeries,  de 
grandes  chumbres  laterales  s’ap- 
puyaient  sur  les  grottes  et 
toucliaient  aux  cavemes. 


necting  them  one  with  another 
along  the  whole  course  of  the 
escarp  (or;  at  the  back  of  the 
mountain  he  constructed  a ca- 
vern in  connection  with  these 
chambers).1 


Mr.  Beal  unfortunately  possesses  no  MS.  of  the  life  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  by  Hoei-li,  and  I can  therefore  only  give 

V 

M.  Julien’s  rendering  of  the  passage.  It  runs  thus:  “A 
l’est  de  la  capitale,  on  a construit  sur  une  montagne  le 
couvent  Fo-p’  o-chi-lo-kia-lan  (Pourvacila  Sangharama)  ; a 
l’ouest  de  la  ville,  on  a elev^  sur  le  cote  oppose  de  la  mon- 
tagne2 le  couvent  ’ O-fa-lo-chi-lo-kia-lan  (Avaramla  Sangha- 
rama). Un  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume  l’avait  construit  en 
l’honneur  du  Bouddha  et  y avait  deploy^  toute  la  magni- 
ficence des  palais  de  Ta-hia  (de  la  Bactriane.)” 

Besides  these  passages,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the 
works  give  the  reason  why  the  monasteries  were  deserted  in 
the  days  of  the  pilgrim’s  visit,  and  that  they  both  state  that 
this  was  due  to  the  changed  attitude  “ of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains.”  The  Si-yu-ki,  according  to  Julien,  states: 
“ . . . . depuis  une  centaine  d’annees  on  n’y  voit  plus  aucun 
religieux.  L’esprit  de  la  montagne  se  metamorphose  ; il  prend 
tantot  la  forme  d’un  loup,  tantot  celle  d’un  singe,  et 
epouvante  tous  les  voyageurs.  C’est  pourquoi  ce  couvent 
est  desert  et  ne  renferme  plus  de  religieux.”  The  companion 
volume  of  Hoei-li  has  the  following  explanation  : “ . . . depuis 
une  centaine  d’annees  les  esprits  des  montagnes  ont  change 
de  sentiments  et  font  eclater  sans  cesse  leur  violence  et  leur 
colere.  Les  voyageurs  justement  effray^s,  n’osent  plus  aller 
dans  ce  couvent ; c’est  pour  cela  qu’aujourd’hui  il  est  com- 
pletement  desert,  et  l’on  n’y  voit  plus  ni  religieux  ni  novices.” 
These  passages,  and  especially  Mr.  Beal’s  rendering  as 


1 I prefer  the  former  of  the  two  renderings  ns  giving  n very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  hill-side  at  Bezwndn,  though  the  second  also 
applies,  as  thero  is  a cavern  of  considerable  size  at  the  back  of  the  mountain. 

2 This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  position  of  the  hill-face  and  its  remains 
on  the  west  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  monastery  on  the  hill  to  the  east.  For 
tho  expression  does  not  mean  “on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,''  hut  "on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  opposed  to,  or  facing,  this.” 
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given  above,  are  conclusive,  I consider,  to  prove  that  the 
Avara^la  Sangharama  was  on  the  side  of  a mountain  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a plain.  The  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  cuttings  I have  described  on  the 
steep  mountain  side  to  the  west  of  Bezwada;  just  as  the 
remains  of  the  Pourva5ila  Sangharama  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  remains  of  both 
monasteries  are  in  the  exact  positions  described  by  Iliouen- 
Thsang  ; and  his  description  cannot  possibly  be  held  to  apply 
to  the  Amaravati  Tope,  situated  in  the  plain  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  Krishna. 

But  there  are  other  points  to  be  noticed  still  more  confir- 
matory. In  speaking  of  the  Avaracila  monastery  Hiouen- 
Thsang  says  that  the  sovereign  who  made  it  “ bored  out 
the  river-course,  constructing  a road  through  it.”  Now  the 
path  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  that  leads  up  to  the  level 
of  the  platforms  on  the  escarp  of  the  mountain  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  passes  up  a gully  caused  by  centuries  of 
mountain  torrents,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  steepest  part 
of  the  ascent,  is  conducted  by  steps  through  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  which  has  been  cut  into  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  more  level  portion  of  the  hill-side  above  it ; so  that 
the  visitor  at  that  part  stands  on  steps  with  walls  of  rock 
artificially  cut  on  each  side  of  him.  This  is  the  “river- 
course  ” that  has  been  bored  into  to  construct  a path.  There 
before  our  eyes  is  the  very  piece  of  work  described  by 
Hiouen-Thsang  in  the  seventh  century  as  forming  the 
approach  to  the  galleries  of  the  Avaracila  monastery ; and 
it  is  by  means  of  that  path  so  constructed  that  the  nineteenth 
century  visitor  passes  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  to  the 
platforms  in  the  mountain-side. 

Lastly ; close  to  the  south  of  Bezwada  are  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  Undavilli  rock-cut  temple.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  describes  the  Pourvacila  monastery  as  resting  on 
the  side  of  a mountain  to  the  east  of  the  city  ; the  Avaracila 
monastery  as  resting  on  the  side  of  a mountain  to  the  west 
of  the  city  ; and  a mountain  or  cavern,  connected  with  which 

the  legend  of  Bhavaviveka,  lying  south  of  the  city.  East, 
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west,  and  soutli  of  Bezwada  are  these  remains  still  visible 
exactly  as  described.  At  Amaravati  are  no  mountains  or 
caverns  of  any  kind. 

I contend,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  finally  accepted  that 
the  Avaracila  Sangharama  was  on  the  mountain-side  which 
bounds  Bezwada  on  the  west ; and  that  any  theory  which 
tries  to  prove  the  reverse  totally  opposes  itself  to  the  plain 
statements  of  Hiouen-Thsang. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Hiouen- 
Thsang  does  not  mention  the  Amaravati  Tope.  Why  he 
does  not  do  so,  I confess  myself  utterly  at  a loss  to  determine ; 
and  if  any  readers  of  this  paper  can  help  to  elucidate  the 
question,  they  will  be  rendering  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  South  Indian  archaeology.  Hiouen-Thsang  is  in  general 
so  accurate  that  I can  hardly  believe  the  omission  to  be  due 
to  carelessness  or  accident ; and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  stupa  was  in  existence  in  his  days. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  remains  at  Bezwada,  I think 
it  worth  while  to  notice  a correction  made  by  Mr.  Beal  of 
an  error  in  M.  Julien’s  translation  of  the  Si-yu-ki  with 
reference  to  the  Rock-cut  temple  at  Undavilli,  which,  as  before 
said,  lies  close  to  the  south  of  the  former  place.  M Julien 
makes  the  passage  run  thus  : “ A une  petite  distance  au 
sud  de  la  capitale,  il  y a une  grande  caverne  de  montagne. 
Ce  fut  la  que  le  celebre  maitre  des  Qastras,  P’o-pi-fei-kia 
(Bhavaviveka),  demeura  dans  le  palais  des  ’ O-sou-lo  (Asouras), 
en  attendant  l’arriv^e  de  T’se-chi-p’ou-sa  (Maitreya  Bodhi- 
sattva),  et  parvint  eL  T4tat  de  Bouddha.” 

Now  the  last  phrase  was  puzzling,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  the  translation  were  correct,  the  meaning,  probably, 
was  that  Bhavaviveka  attained  the  rank  of  a Pratyika 
Buddha.  But  Mr.  Beal  has  settled  this  point  in  a note 
which  he  kindly  sent  me.  His  translation  is  as  follows : 
“ A little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a large 
terraced  mountain  ; this  is  the  place  where  Bhavaviveka, 
the  master  of  the  &astras,  remained  (or,  is  located,  i.e.  at  the 
present  time)  in  the  palace  of  tho  Asuras,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Bodhisatwa  Maitreya,  that  he  might  (or  may) 
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see  him  when  he  arrived  (or  arrives)  at  perfect  intelligence 
( i.e . when  he  becomes  Buddha).” 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  intelligible.  Bhava- 
viveka was  undergoing  a course  of  devotion  and  asceticism, 
which  would  enable  him  to  remain,  without  any  further 
death  or  subsequent  birth,  till  the  future  Buddha,  Maitreya, 
makes  his  appearance  on  this  earth.  This  culminated  in 
the  cavern  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheka,  when 
the  rock  miraculously  opened  of  itself,  and  after  the  sage 
had  entered,  closed  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  this  moun- 
tain, says  Hiouen-Thsang,  still  rests  Bhavaviveka,  waiting 
for  the  event  he  so  longed  to  see. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I have  received  another 
communication  from  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  in  which  he  authorizes 
me  to  publish,  as  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage  noted 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  above  paper,  the 
following  rendering  : “ This  is  the  place  where  Bhavaviveka, 
the  master  of  the  Sastras,  remains  in  the  palace  of  the 
Asuras,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya, 
that  he  may  see  him  when  he  arrives  at  perfect  intelligence.” 

R.  S. 


Mr.  Fergusson  begs  leave  to  append  the  following  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Sewell’s  paper.  They  are  in  substance  what 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  read  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society. 

I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  taken  in  a literal  sense, 
the  words  of  the  text  of  Hiouen  Thsang  may,  with  perfect 
fairness,  be  assumed  to  bear  the  interpretation  Mr.  Sewell 
extracts  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I contend 
that  they  are  so  vague,  and  so  deficient  in  precision,  that  they 
may,  with  equal  fairness,  be  construed  so  as  to  convey  a 
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totally  different  meaning.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  at  what  has  been  written  by  M.  Yivien  de  St.-Martin,1 
General  Cunningham,2  and  myself,3 *  while  trying  to  follow 
the  route  of  this  Pilgrim  though  India,  he  will  see  at  what 
widely  divergent  conclusions  three  men — knowing  something 
of  the  subject — can  arrive  at,  from  a study  of  his  text,  on 
a far  more  simple  matter  than  this ; even  when  all  three 
were  actuated  only  by  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
truth.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  life  of  Hiouen  Thsang  was  dictated  to  his  secretary 
Hoei-li  long  after  his  return  to  China,  and  the  Si-yu-ki 
was  compiled  from  his  notes  by  men  w7ho  had  never  been 
in  India,  and  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  localities. 
Even,  however,  supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  correct, 
we  need  not  go  further  than  the  present  paper  to  see, 
from  the  discrepancies  between  M.  Julien’s  and  Mr.  Beal’s 
translations,  how  wide  a latitude  for  discussion  their  dis- 
crepancies admit  of,  if  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  words 
of  the  author’s  text,  and  them  only. 

Julien,  for  instance,  does  not  mention  “a  river ; ” but  it 
seems  diffcult  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  if  a traveller  is 
describing  a city  situated  on  an  important  one,  as  Mr.  Beal’s 
translation  suggests,  it  can  only  he  the  river — the  Kistna — 
and  not  a gully,  down  which  water  may  flow  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  but  which  would  certainly  be  dry  half  an 
hour  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sewell’s  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  hills  “ terminate  in  a steep  scarp 
at  the  river  ” accounts  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
known  circumstance  why  the  builder  of  the  Avaracila  Samgha- 
rama  was  obliged  “ Ouvrir  les  flancs  de  la  montagne,” — “ et 
creuser  la  vallde,  pour  y pratiquer  un  chemin  ” — I believe 
from  Bezwada  to  Amravati,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Sewell  supposes,  to 
find  foundations  for  a monastery.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
said  merely  means  that  he  provided  stations  and  rest-houses 
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1 Momoire  Analytique,  appended  to  Jnlien’s  translation. 

2 Ancient  Geography  of  India,  vol.  i.  8vo.,  London,  1871. 

3 Hiouen  Tksang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabki,  Joum.  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc. 

ol.  VI.  K.B. 
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and  accommodation  for  “les  vovageurs”  along  the  route.  It  was 
in  fact  a “ via  sacra  ” between  the  two  places,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Fa  Ilian  as  existing  between  Anuradhapura  and 
Mahintale,  and  which  exists  there  even  at  the  present  day. 
Throughout  the  whole  paragraph,  the  Road  appears  to  be 
the  nominative  to  which  all  the  rest  is  subordinate,  and  to 
which  all  the  expressions  consequently  apply.  It  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  river  since  those  days  ; but  if 
Hiouen  Thsang  is  to  be  depended  upon,  it  certainly  existed 
in  his  day. 

Besides  this,  there  are  certain  expressions  in  the  text  which 
cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  made  applicable  to  the  site  Mr. 
Sewell  proposes.  It  never  could  have  been  “ entoure  des  bois 
touffus  ” or  adorned  by  “ une  multitude  des  fontaines 
jaillissantes,”  and  so  on,  to  make  it  “un  sejour  enchanteur;” 
and  the  whole  context  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a spot  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  such  as  the  Buddhists  delighted 
in,  where  “ un  millier  des  laiques  et  des  religieux  venaient 
ensemble  y passer  la  temps  de  la  retraite.”  1 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  forsaken,  and  to  have  become  a desert,  seem  to  me 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a monastery  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
in  sight  and  almost  within  hearing  of  a large  and  busy  town. 
The  spirits  of  the  mountains  don’t  generally  display  their 
violence  and  anger  within  earshot  of  the  police  of  an  important 
city,  so  as  to  frighten  “ travellers  ” and  prevent  their  going 
to  a convent,  which  from  the  context,  I take  it,  must  have 
been  at  some  distance.  The  whole  narrative,  in  fact,  in  so 
far  as  I understand  it,  can  only  apply  to  some  secluded  spot, 
similar  to  those  where  all  the  principal  groups  of  caves 
are  situated,  which  in  almost  every  instance  were  chosen 
for  their  seclusion  and  remote  from  towns  or  centres  of 
population,  and  not  in  such  situations  as  Mr.  Sewell  points  to. 

Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  this,  from  the  words 
of  the  text,  it  must,  I think,  be  conceded  that  all  the 
material  facts  of  the  case  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Sewell’s 


1 Hoe'i  li,  translated  by  Julien,  p.  188. 
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theory.  We  now  know  pretty  well  what  the  Buddhists  did 
and  built  between  the  age  of  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  and  the  time 
of  Hiouen  Thsang  (640),  and  as  I am  now  engaged,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Burgess,  in  passing  through  the  press  a 
work  on  the  Cave  Temples  of  India,  I am  probably  in  a 
position  to  state  that  there  is  not  a rock-cut  Buddhist 
establishment  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  in 
the  least  resembles  the  Bezwada  Monastery  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sewell.  There  are  in  India  upwards  of  1,000  separate 
excavations,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  more  or  less 
detail  in  that  work.  They  extend  from  Girnar  in  Gujerat 
to  Mahavallipur,  south  of  Madras,  and,  though  infinitely 
various  in  their  arrangements,  not  one  of  them  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  a structural  building  on  a rock-cut  platform. 
Wherever  the  Buddhists  set  to  work  to  carve  the  rock, 
they  invariably  cut  a cave  into  it,  and  did  so  at  this 
very  place  Bezwada,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; and 
it  seems  to  me  most  improbable  that  they  should  have 
departed  from  their  invariable  practice  while  erecting  what, 
from  Iliouen  Thsang’s  account,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  viharas  in  India. 

The  above  considerations  are  probably  sufficient  to  show 
how  much  uncertainty  must  attend  any  attempt  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  Avaracila  Samgharama  from  the  text  of  Hiouen 
Thsang,  if  that  alone  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  question 
seems  eventually  to  resolve  itself  into  the  consideration  of  the 
two  following  propositions. 

At  Bezwada  we  have  a locality  which  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  known  Buddhist  site,  and  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prove  that  these  platforms  were  not  excavated  by 
the  citizens  of  Bezwada  as  sites  for  their  suburban  villas. 
There  is  not  a single  carved  stone,  in  or  about  the  place,  not 
one  moulding  in  the  rock,  not  one  letter  of  an  inscription,  to 
show  that  any  Buddhist,  in  any  age,  ever  approached  the 
spot,  or  attempted  in  any  way  to  utilize  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  Ainravati  a Samghar&ma, 
which  we  know  was  not  only  figuratively,  but  actually  adorned 
with  “ all  the  art  of  the  Palaces  of  Bactria,”  because  wc  have 
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lately  recovered,  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  of  the 
Indus,  a multitude  of  sculptures  almost  identical  in  execution 
and  style  with  those  that  adorn  that  Stupa.  AVe  know  that 
it  was  standing  when  Iliouen  Thsang  visited  the  place,  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  avoided  seeing  it 
during  his  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Bezwada ; we  know, 
too,  that  it  merits  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  it,  and  from 
the  marbles  that  have  been  recovered  from  it,  and  which  are 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  artistically  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  of  all  the  Buddhist  Samgharamas  found  in  that 
country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I think  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Sewell  will  still,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
adhere  to  his  bare  hill-side,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I hope  I may  still  be  allowed  to  revel 
in  the  artistic  glories  of  the  Amravati  Tope,  and  to  nurse 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  building  described  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrim. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  regarding  Mr.  Sewell’s 
theory  of  the  Undavilli  Cave.  The  argument  is  a long  one, 
and  I have  entered  upon  it  so  fully  in  the  work  on  the  Cave 
Temples,  above  alluded  to,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  what  is  said  there.  I may  however  state  that 
both  Mr.  Burgess  and  I are  convinced  that,  both  in  its  incep- 
tion and  execution,  the  Undavilli  Cave  is  wholly  Brahmanical, 
and  was  not  commenced  till  after  Hiouen  Thsang’s  visit  to 
Dhanakacheka,  and  consequently  is  not  the  cave  he  alluded  to. 


Jas.  Fergusson. 
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Art.  IY. — A Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures,  by  Eliya, 
Archbishop  of  Nisibin.  By  H.  Sauvaire.  (Supple- 
ment.) 


In  1877  I had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society 
M.  Sauvaire’s  translation  of  the  curious  treatise  on  weights 
and  measures  by  Mar  Eliya.  That  translation  was  founded 
on  the  Paris  MS.,  which  presented  some  considerable  lacunae  ; 
the  whole  of  Chapters  Y.  to  X.,  and  portions  of  Chapters  XI. 
XII.  and  XIII.,  being  missing.  These  M.  Sauvaire  has  now 
been  able  to  supply  from  a Gotha  MS.,  which  Dr.  Pertsch 
was  so  good  as  to  copy  for  him.  I prefix  to  this  supple- 
mentary translation  part  of  M.  Sauvaire’s  explanatory  letter. 

Aug.  1 6th,  1879.  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 


En  vous  adressant,  le  13  Xbre-  1876,  ma  traduction  des 
chapitres  du  Traits  de  Mar  Eliya,  archeveque  de  Nesibe, 
contenus  dans  le  MS.  114  a.  f.  de  la  BibIioth£que  Xationale 
de  Paris,  j’emettais  le  voeu  qu’un  autre  exemplaire  de  cette 
interessante  dissertation  vint  completer  le  premier.  Non 
seuleraent  mon  vcou  s’est  realist,  mais  encore  le  savant 
Bibliothecaire  en  chef  de  la  Bibliothcque  grand’  ducale  de 
Gotha,  Monsieur  AY.  Pertsch,  a eu  l’amabilite  de  m’offrir, 
pendant  que  je  me  trouvais  a Casablanca,  de  copier  lui-meine 
et  de  me  faire  parvenir  toutes  les  parties  du  MS.  de  Gotha 
manquant  dans  celui  de  Paris.  Je  ne  saurais  trop  exprimer 
ma  reconnaissance  envers  un  confrere  aussi  obligcant,  grace 
auquel  il  ra’est  permis  aujourd’hui  de  solliciter  de  nouveau 
1’ hospi t ali t<S  de  votre  Journal  Asiatique  pour  completer  ma 
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traduction  et  faire  connaitre  surtout  le  precieux  Chapitre  Y., 
le  plus  interessant  de  tout  le  traite. 

Mon  appel  a et4  si  bien  et  si  airaablement  entendu  une 
premiere  fois  que  je  signalerai  dans  quelques  notes,  puisnes 
dans  l’excellent  ouvrage  de  Monsieur  le  Dr.  Leclerc,  les  titres 
de  quelques  manuscrits  qui  traitent  du  meme  sujet  et  qui 
existent  dans  diverses  bibliotheques  d’Europe.  La  traduction 
de  tous  ces  materiaux  relatifs  a une  branche  d’etudes  sur 
laquelle  nous  en  possedons  si  peu  me  paraitrait  digne 
d’interet. 

Biblioth£que  grand’  ducale  de  Gotha,  MS.  Arabe  No.  1331. 1 

IY.  Chapitre  (fin). 


Par  suite,  les  puissances  ( maqddir ) des  poids  des  ratls  ont 
ete  diflerentes,  selon  le  haut  prix  ou  le  bon  marche  de  ce 
qu’ils  servent  a peser,  et  c’est  a cause  de  cela  que  les  gens  ont 
ete  d’accord  pour  les  metqals,  et  en  divergence  pour  les  ratls 
et  les  onces. 


Y.  Chapitre  Cinqtjieme. 

Sur  les  mesures  ( makayl ),  leurs  capacites  ( maqddir ) et  les 
differences  qui  existent  entre  elles. 

Les  mesures  sont  de  deux  sortes : mesures  des  cboses 
liquides,2  fondantes,  telles  que  l’huile,3  le  vin,  le  miel;  et 
mesures  des  arides  comme  les  grains  et  autres  (produits)  tels 
que  le  froment,  l’orge,  le  sel  et  ce  qui  leur  ressemble. 


1 Je  dois  la  communication  des  extraits  qui  suivent  a Pobligeance  de  M.  le 
Dr.  W.  I’ertsch,  premier  bibliothecaire  de  la  Bibliotheque  grand’  ducale  de 
Gotha.  Ce  savant  a bien  voulu  m’en  faire  parvenir  une  copie  et  m’a  ainsi  mis 
a-meme  de  completer  la  traduction  de  l’interessant  traite  de  Mar  Eliya.  Qu’il 
me  permette  de  lui  en  exprimer  publiquement  toute  ma  gratitude.  Yoy.  pour  la 
premiere  partie  de  la  traduction,  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
June,  1877.— H.  S. 

2 Sur  la  signification  que  je  donne  a ce  mot,  cf.  le  Tadj  el  ‘arous,  ed 
ar.  d’Arif  Pacha,  sub  verbo. 

3 Deuhn.  Plus  ordinairement  on  emploie  le  mot  zayt.  Yoy.  les  extraits  de 
Casiri. 
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Au  nombre  des  mesures  en  usage  dans  le  pays  de  Roum  et 
ailleurs  pour  les  cboses  liquides,  fondantes,  sont : 

Le  kouz,1 — le  datvraq2 — le  mahal?3 — la  falidjah ,4 — la 
qollah ,5 — le  ho  us,6 — le  qoub,~ — le  mousatroun ,8  etc. 

Parmi  les  mesures  des  arides  il  y a : le  makhoul ,9 — la 
kayladjah ,10 — la  marzabat ,u — le  roh‘,V2 — le  kayl, — le  tomn13 — le 

1 \£.  On  donne  en  Egypte  le  nom  de  kouz  a un  vase  en  fer  blanc  muni 

d’une  anse,  avec  lequel  on  puise  l’eau  qui  s’egoutte  du  zir.  II  contient  environ 
un  demi-litre.  Le  Qumous  porte  seulement : “ vase  connu.”  On  lit  dans  le 
Tudj  el  ‘arous : On  dit  kuza,  yakouzou,  pom-  signifier  boireavec  un  kouz,  de  meme 

qu’on  dit  kuba,  yakoubou  pour  signifier  boire  avec  un  koub,  qui  est  le  kouz  sans 
anse.” 

2 Jjjj  J,  mesure  pour  le  vin, — et  aussi  jarred  anse,  du  persan  Qumous, 

Ogiunos. 

3 Ne  se,  trouve  pas  dans  le  Qumous  avec  le  sens  de  mesure. 

4 A-cil  ■ . Je  n’hesite  pas  a lire  ».  de  la  meme  racine  que  , mot 

ayant  le  sens  de  “ grande  mesure  connue  servant  a partager ; on  l’appelle  aussi 
fuledj.  Suivant  quelques-uns,  c’est  le  qajiz.  La  racine  de  ce  mot  est,  en 
Syrien ,falghu;  il  a etc  arabise  . . . C’est  de  feldj  que  vient  feldjdn,  que  le  vulgaire 
prononce  improprement  Jindjdn,  et  qui  sert  a boire  le  cafe,  etc.”  Tudj  el  ‘arous. 

. . .V  • 

5 . “ La  grande  jarre,  soit  en  toute  matiere,  soit  en  gres  et,  au  contraire, 

le  petit  kouz."  Qumous. — [See  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  p.  148.]  La  qollah  est  encore  en 
usage  au  Maroc  pour  l’huile. 

6 ' . Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  Qumous  avec  le  sens  de  mesure.  C’est 

le  xoCs  (conge)  des  Grecs,  mesure  pour  les  liquides  contenant  trois  litres  et  un 
quart  environ.  Casiri  l’appelle  ( housy ). 

7 (sic).  N’a  le  sens  de  vase  qu’avec  l'orthographe  . On  peut 

comparer  le  mot  d'origine  itrangirs  3 avec  l’expression  du  dialecte  dorien 
so/3 /3a,  coupe,  vase  d boire.  a d’ailleurs  le  mt-me  sens  et  se  trouve  plusicurs 

fois  dans  le  Qor'an. 

8 > le  puarpov  des  Grecs,  mystre,  mesure  contenant  deux  cuillerees, 
et  signifiant,  dans  le  langage  ordinaire,  grande  cuiller. 

9 . Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  dictionnaires  avec  le  sens  de  mesure. 

10  Les  mesures  qui  ne  sont  accompagnees  d’aucune  remarque  se  rencontrent 
frequcmment  dans  les  auteurs.  Cf.  mes  Materiaux  pour  seivtr  d I'hutoire  de  la 
numism.  et  de  la  mitral,  musulmanes. 


dictionnaires.  Peut-etre  faut-il  lire  mazrabah,  comme  daus  le  Journal  As., 
article  de  M.  Behrnauer. 

12  Proprement  quart.  A passe  dans  l’espagnol  et  est  en  usage  a Mazagan 
(Maroc)  sous  le  nom  d 'arroba. 

13  C'est-ii-dirc  huitieme. 


Ces  terrnes  ne  sont  pas  donnas  par  les 
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mechfd,',1 — (fo.  2c.)  le  qanqalj — le  qafiz, — la  kdrah, — le 
djarlb, — le  keurr  et  autres  mesures  (makdyl)  employees  dans 
les  pays  eloignes  et  dans  les  cites  diverses. 

Ces  mesures  varient  suivant  les  contrees,  de  meme  que  les 
ratls  different.  Ainsi  le  qest,3  chez  certains  habitants  du 
pays  de  Rofim  (Asie  Mineure),  contient  en  vin  un  rati  et 
huit  onces.4  Chez  telle  population  de  l’empire  islamique,  sa 
contenance  est  de  six  ratls,  au  (rati)  de  Baghdad,5  c’est  la  le 
grand  qest ; et  chez  d’autres  habitants  du  meme  empire,  elle 
est  de  trois  ratls  ; 6 c’est  le  petit  qest. 

Le  kouz  est,  chez  quelques-uns,  de  trente  ratls,  au  (rati) 
de  Baghdad,  et,  chez  d’autres,  plus  fort. 

Le  daicraq  equivaut,  dans  telle  localite,  & quinze  ratls,  au 
(rati)  de  Baghdad ; il  est  plus  faible  dans  telle  autre. 

Pour  telle  population,  la  falidjah  7 pese  trois  ratls  au  (rati) 
balady3  \ et  la  qollah,  dix  falidjah ,8 9  ce  qui  fait  trente  ratls,  au 
(rati)  balady. 


1 . Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  diet,  avec  le  sens  de  mesure.  Plus 

loin  ce  mot  est  ecrit  plusieurs  fois  , ce  qui  me  parait  etre  la  veritable 

orthographe ; en  effet  le  verbe  signifie  “ approcher  les  levres  d’un  vase 


pour  y boire.” 

7  JSiJ.  “ Certaine  grande  mesure  de  substances  seches.”  Knzim. — Cette 
mesure  etait  en  usage  dans  les  environs  de  Sedjelmasah,  Yoy.  El  Bekri. 

3 . Le  qest  me  parait  devoir  etre  identifie  avec  le  Xeste  ou  setier 
romain  ({eor tjs)  de  deux  cotijles , et  de  la  contenance  de  54  centilitres. 

4 Casiri,  i.  p.  282  dit  (d’apres  MS.  839)  que  le  qest  de  vin  pese  20  onces ; ce 
qui  fait  bien  1 rati  (=  12  onces)  et  8 onces.  Le  rati  roumy  est  de  102f-  derbams 
ou  72  metqals  (Voy.  El  Djabarty,  tableau , et  Mar  Eliya,  eh.  iii ) Son  once  est 
done  de  6 metqals.  En  adoptant  1'evaluation  du  derham  donnee  par  Mabmoud 
Bey  ( Le  syst.  metr.  actuel  de  V Eg.)  de  3 gr.,  0898  on  a pour  le  metqal  ( = lf- 
derkam)  4 gr.,  414.  Ce  qui  donne  pour  le  qest  20  x 6 x 4 gr.,  414  = 529  gr.,  68. 

0 Ce  qui  fait  130  x 6 = 780  derhams,  ou  128y  x 6 = 7 7 ly  derhams,  suivant 
qu’on  adopte  l'estimation  d’Er-Rafe‘y  (-f-  a.  623)  ou  celle  d’En-Xawawy  (-p  a. 
676)  pour  le  nombre  de  derhams  dont  se  compose  le  rati  de  Baghdad. 

6 Soit  130  x 3 = 390,  ou  bien  128y  x 3 = 385^. 


7 (sic). 


8 De  Balad.  Balady  signifie  le  plus  souvent  “ de  la  ville,  local”  ; mais  je 
n’kesite  pas  a preferer  le  premier  sens,  attendu  que  l’auteur  nous  parle  plus  loin 
du  Diar-Rabi‘ah,  region  dans  laquelle  e'tait  situee  la  ville  de  Balad.  Mar  Eliya 
nous  dit  (ch.  iii.)  que  le  rati  de  Balad  ( balady ) etait  de  420  metqals.  3 x 420  x 
4 gr.,  414=5  kil.  561,64  pour  la  falidjah,  et  55  kil.  616,4  pour  les  di  z.  falidjah  ou 
la  qollah.  La  qollah  d’huile  pese  actuellement  30  kilogr.  a Casablanca  et  17  kil. 
280  a Mazagan. 

9 (sic)  = . 

vol.  xxi. — [new  series.] 
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Le  hous,x  qui  est  une  des  mesures  du  pays  de  Roum,  pese 
dix  ratls,  au  (rati)  roumy. 

Le  qoutouly1  2 est  egal  a dix  onces,3 4  et  le  mousatroun,  a 
vingt  metqals,  qui  font  trois  onces  et  un  tiers  du  rati 
roumy.1 

Chacune  de  ces  mesures5  contient6  en  vin  les  quantites 
susmentionnees ; en  huile,7  elles  contiennent  une  quantite 
inferieure  [d’un  dixieme]  a celle  du  vin  [et,  en  miel,  un 
surplus]  egal  au  quart  et  au  dixieme  de  celui-ci.8  Ainsi 
toute  [mesure]  contenant  dix  ratls  de  vin  contiendra  neuf 
ratls  d’huile,  et  treize9  ratls  et  demi  de  miel,  et  toute  mesure 
(kayl)  contenant  une  quantite  quelconque  d’huile  contiendra 
en  vin  une  quantite  egale,  plus  son  neuvieme  et,  en  miel,  une 
quantite  egale,  plus  sa  demie.10 

Quant  aux  mesures  ( makdyl ) des  arides,  elles  varient 
^galement.  Ainsi  le  djarib  est  chez  les  uns  de  quarante 
makkouk ; chez  d’autres,  de  trente-deux  makkouk',  dans  tel 
endroit,  de  vingt  makkouk ; dans  tel  autre,  de  dix  makkouk-, 
dans  tel  autre  encore,  il  est  moindre. 

1 Le  MS.  de  Gotha  ecrit  . 

2 1 (sic).  Dans  Casiri,  l.c.,  ce  mot  se  trouve  ecrit  par  un  1?, 

. C'est  la  KOTvXr]  des  Grecs.  Un  peu  plus  haut,  le  qoutouly  n’est  pas 

mentionne,  et  le  mot  qui  precede  mousatroun  est  < ' A] . On  pourrait  supposer 

que  le  copiste  n’ayant  pas  compris  le  terme  qu'il  avait  a ecrire  s’est  arrete  a 
moitie  chemin. 

3 Voir  la  note  ii  la  fin  du  chapitre.  10x6x4  gr.,  414  = 264  gr.,  84. 

4 Nous  savons  que  20  metqals  = 28f  derhams.  Les  31)  onces  du  rati  roumy 
egalent  done  aussi  28)  derhams.  D'oh  1 once  roumy  = 8)  derhams.  Or  8)  x 12 

= 1025,  ce  qui  est  bien  lo  nomhre  de  derhams  attribud  au  rati  roumy  par  El 
D j abarty. 

6 P1-  de  J/. 

6 (sic). 

1 Deuhn. 

Ol  A 

8 C’est-a-dire  aux  _t  du  contenu  de  la  memo  mesure  en  vin.  J’ai  aioute  les 
10  . , 

mots  places  entre  crochets,  evidemment  onus  par  le  copiste  et  indispeusables  au 
sens,  ainsi  que  l’indique  la  phrase  suivante.  Voy.  aussi  la  note  a la  fin  du 
chapitre. 

0 jujS.  )!  j (sic)  pour^Ax  Aj  ^ . 

10  l’ar  cxemple,  lc  qotito&ly  contient  9 onces  d’huile,  10  onces  de  vin  et  13  J 
onces  de  miel.  Voir  la  note  h la  fin  du  chapitre. 
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Le  qafiz  est  chez  (fo.  3)  le  plus  grand  nombre  egal  a huit 
makkodk ; 1 chez  tel  peuple,  il  est  moindre. 

La  kdrah  est  egale,  chez  celui-ci,  k seize  makkodk ,2  et,  chez 
celui-la,  ello  est  d’un  chiffre  different. 

Le  qanqal 3 enfin  contient  quatre  makkouk. 

La  plus  repandue  de  ces  mesures 4 est  le  makkouk ; il 
dquivaut,  en  (mesure)  de  T'lraq,5  a trois  kayladjeh ,6 — a douze7 
rob‘, — et  a quarante-huit  tornn .8  Dans  le  Diar-Rabi‘ah,  il 
est  egal  a quatre  marzaba/t ,9 — a seize  kayl, — et  i\  soixante- 
quatre  mechfd  (sic.  Lis.  mechqa(). 

Le  toinn , qui,  chez  les  habitants  de  T'lraq,  est  le  quart  du 
rob‘,  contient  en  huile  ( deuhn ) quarante-cinq  derharas ; en 
miel,  cinquante-huit  derhams  et  trois-quarts,10  et,  en  vin, 
cinquante  derhams. 

Le  rob1  contient  en  huile  cent  quatre-vingts  derhams  ; en 
vin,  deux  cents  derhams,  et  en  miel  deux  cent  trente-cinq 
derhams.11 

La  kaylah  prend  sept  cent  vingt  derhams  d’huile ; huit 
cents  derhams  de  vin,  et  neuf  cents  derhams  de  miel.12 

Le  mechfd * (sic),  qui,  chez  les  habitants  du  Diar-Rabi‘ah, 
est  le  quart  du  kayl,  contient,  en  huile,  trente- trois  derhams 
et  trois-quarts,  et,  en  miel,  cinquante  derhams  et  cinq 
huitiemes. 

Le  kayl,  egal  a quatre  mcchqa‘,n  ce  qui  fait  le  quart  du 


1 Conforme  au  Kitub  el  hdtcy,  qui  ajoute  qu’il  est  egal  aussi  a 24  kayladjeh. 

2 El  Moqaddasy  (lit  qu’en  Mesopotamie  le  qafiz  est  le  quart  de  la  kdrah, 
egale  a 240  ratls.  Voy.  mes  Materiaux  pour  servir  d l’ hist,  de  la  monism,  et  de 
la  mitral . mas. 

3 Le  MS.  de  Gotha  porte  Jjbo  ( qanfal ) ou  jJjCJ  ( qanghal ). 

4 Le  teste  porte  mais  il  est  evident  qu’il  faut  . 

5 C’est-a-dire,  le  makkouk  de  l’lIraq  equivaut  a,  etc. 

6 Le  Qumous,  Casiri,  l.c.  et  El  Moqaddasy  (pour  le  makkouk  de  Jerusalem) 
donnent  ce  meme  chiffre. 


7 


Je  lis  bo!  au  lieu  de  b*l 


que  porte  le  teste. 


8 Je  lis  (w/*j  au  lieu  de  . 


-j1 


10  Mar  Eliya  se  trompe,  car  la  proportion  9 : 13J  : : 45  : z = 67J. 

11  L auteur  se  trompe  encore  ici;  il  faut  270  et  non  235. 

12  Nouvelle  erreur;  la  kaylah  de  miel  contient  10S0  derhams  et  non  900. 

13  (sic),  pi.  de  . 
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marzaban  (sic),  contient  en  proportion1  de  ce  que  renferme  le 
precedent.2 

Le  makkouk  contient  en  huile  deux  mille  cent  soixante 
derhams  et,  du  reste  (c’est-a-dire  en  vin  et  en  miel),  en 
proportion.3 

Lors  done  que  tu  seras  embarrasse  au  sujet  de  quelqu’une 
des  mesures  susmentionnees,  prends  pour  point  de  comparaison 
l’un  de  ces  liquides,  afin  que  tu  puisses  voir  si  elle  est  juste 
ou  defectueuse,  suivant  ce  que  je  dicterai  dans  la  suite,  s’il 
plait  a Dieu. 

[Les  donnees  fournies  par  Casiri  d’apres  le  MS.  839  et  les 
indications  de  Mar  Eliya  permettent  de  dresser  le  tableau 
ci-contre  (Tabl.  I.),  suivi  d’un  autre  tableau  consacr^  aux 
mesures  des  arides  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans  le  present 
traite  (Tabl.  II.). 

Personne  n’ignore  aujourd’hui  que  les  Arabes,  en  soumet- 
tant  la  Perse  et  l’empire  Byzantin,  emprunterent  aux  peuples 
vaincus  leurs  sciences  et  leurs  arts,  qu’ils  ont  developpes 
ensuite  suivant  leur  propre  genie.  Aussi  ne  doit  on-pas 
s’etonner  de  leur  voir  designer  les  mesures  creuses,  non  par 
leur  capacite  cubique,  mais  au  moyen  du  poids,  mode  pratique 
et  positif  suivi  avant  eux  par  les  Romains.] 

* ^ nz  A****-!  ^ t A-* . 

2 (sic).  On  peut  lire  iU-hsT)  L*  “ ce  qu’apporte”,  c.  ii.  d.  “ce 

que  contient’’,  ce  verbe  toutefois  n’est  employe  que  dans  le  langage  vulgaire ; ou 
bien  a . \ ^ “ce  que  cache,”  e’est-a-dire  encore  “ ce  que  contient ” ; de  la 

meme  racine  vient  <Lj  Izi-  “ jarre  it  vin  ou  a buile.” 
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1.  TABLEAU  COMPARATIF  DE  DIFFERENTES  MESURES  DES  LTQUIDES  AVEC  LEUR  POIDS  EN  HUILE,  VIN  ET  MIEL,  ET  LEUR  REDUCTION  KN  POIDS  PRAN^AIS,  POUR  L'HUILE  ET  LE  VIN. 


X.B.  Le  derham.  d'apr&s  Mahmoud  Bey  (Syst.  mitr.  a duel  t it  PEg.) 

D'oCl  le  metqul  (10d.  = 7m.) 

La  darakhmy  • (ou  ± de  Pome  du  Rodm)  = § metqills  = ? du  metqill 

Le  rati  du  Rodm  de  72  metqals  ou  102?  derhams 

L'onee  du  Roilm  (6  metqals,  ou  8?  derhams,  ou  8 darakhmy) 

• Voy.  la  note  15  ci-aprOs. 


= 3 gr.,  0898 

- 4 gr  , 414 

= 3 gr.,  310.i 

= 317  gr.,  808 
= 26  gr.,  484 


Le  rati  de  Baghdad  de  128?  derhams  = 397  gr.t  26 

L'onee  de  Baghdad  de  ce  mcrae  rati  = 33  gr-(  106 

Le  rati  de  Balad  de  420  metqals  ou  600  derhams  = 1 k.  853  gr.,  88 

L’onee  de  Balad  = 154  gr.,  49 

L'onee  et  le  rati  du  tableau  sont  ceux  du  pays  de  Roilm  ou  Asie  Mineure. 


Poids  francais. 

Huile. 

Yin. 

Miel. 

Huile.  Vin. 

'rati,. 

one. 

darakhmy. 

ratls. 

darakhmy. 

ratls. 

once.. 

dac. 

k.  gr. 

k.  gr. 

pvtrrpo v Petit  mestTan,  Cas.  

KvaSos  Qouatods,  (Qouanods  de  Cas.) fi 

1 

' 

6,*  (10  ghardfy) 1 * 3 

1 et 

1 

19, 863 

22,  07 

1 

2 

IS 

1 et 

39,  726 

44,  14 

acetabulum  AsoOtafon  (Kasounafon  de  Cas.) 1 



1 

14 

3 

18 

24 * 6 7 *  et 

4 

59,  589 

66,  21 

Grand  Mestran,  (Grand  meqtrau  de  Cas) ; s | 

1 

>s 

2 

4 

3 

3 et 

(8  gharilfy)  3 * * 

4i 

79,  452 

88,  28 

20  metqals  ou  3$  onces  roumy.  M.  E. 

kotvKt)  Qoutodlv.  Cas.;  M.  E 



1 

3 

4 

6 

12 

9 

[73*] 

10 

13$ 

238,  356 

264,  84 

Qest,  M.  E. 

1 

2 

6 

8"’ 

12 

24 

IS 

27 

476,  712 

529,  68 

Petit  qest,  M.  E 

1 

44 

13  J 

18 

27 

54 

40J 

324J 

C0J 

l’2l] 

I 072,  602 

1 191,78 

3 ratls  de  Baghdad.  M.  E. 

Grand  qest,  M.  E.  

XoOs  Hods.  M.  E.  (Hodsv,  Cas.)  

1 

2 

9 

27 

36 

54 

108 

81 

2 145,  204 

2 383,  56 

6 ratls  de  Baghdad.  M.  E. 

1 

6 

12 

36 

48' 1 

72" 

144 

9 

108 

8'’412] 

10 

2 860,  272 

3 178,  08 

Falidiah,  M.  E. 

1 

15  2] 

4i 

104 

llj 

21 

63 

84 

126 

252 

189 

51- 

23? 

5 005,  476 

5 561,  64 

3 ratls  de  Balad.  M.  E. 

Dawraq,  M.E 

1 

U 24 

5 

224 

674 

90 

135 

270 

16l 

202 

] 

[1621 

18J 

25A 

5 363,  010 

5 958,  90 

15  ratls  de  Baghdad.  M.E. 

Kodz,  M.  E 

1 

2 

2i 

3?  5 

10 

224 

45 

135 

180 

270 

540 

33J 

405 

[3241 

37} 

50» 

10  726,  020 

11  917,  SO 

30  ratls  de  Baghdad.  M.  E. 

fit'Si/ivos  Madamiodn,13  Cas.  

1 

2A 

4A 

41 

S'*  10§ 

2!i 

48" 

96" 

•288 

384" 

576" 

1152 

864 

J691 

80 

108 

22  882,  176 

25  424, 64" 

Qollah  

1 

2* 

4S 

01 

10 

17}  23$ 

43? 

1UO 

210 

630 

840 

1260 

2520 

157$ 

t 

890 

[15121 

175 

236J 

50  054,  760 

56  616,  40 

30  ratls  de  Balad.  M.  E. 

1 D’oii  la  ghnrfa  = 3 de  darnklimy,  et  la  darakhmy  = H ghnrfa. 

! Casiri  a imprime  et  traduit  1 once  et  ?. 

3 Casiri  cent  par  erreur  3$. 

4 1)  faut  lire  evidemment  2 onees,  quoique  Casiri  n’en  porte  qu'une. 

3 Les  18  ghar&fy  representeraient  ici  $ d'once  ou  ® -2f  darakhmy.  Maisnous 

nvons  vu  plus  haut  quo  les  10  gharafy  6galaimt  6y  darakhmy.  II  y a done  une  erreur  dans  le 
texte  ciW  par  Casiri,  et  il  faudrait  lire  4 an  lieu  de  18.  Ce  qui  vient  il  l'appui  de  cette  le«;on, 
e'est  que  gliur&fy  ou  ghar&fa  est  une  forme  plurielle  de  gharfn  ou  ghnrfa.  Or  l'expression 
liumcrique  18  exigerait  le  substantif  au  singulier.  Comp,  aussi  la  note  8 ci-nprds. 

6 L'orthographe  de  ce  mot  que  Casiri  6crit  QauAnotis  est  evidemment  ou  mieux 

, transcription  exacte  du  grec  kvclOos. 

7 Au  lieu  de  jjili  »~jI$  , je  proposerai  do  lire  ou  JibyJ.  On  ne  peut  d’ailleurs 

manquer  de  recounaitre  ici  V acetabulum,  egal  & 1 $ cyathe. 

* Casiri  a imprim6  . Mar  Eliyd  confirme  ma  correction,  puisqu’il  dit  que  le 

mo&iatro&n  est  egal  il  20  metqals,  qui  font  3$  onces  du  rati  roumy.  Je  sotipqonne  que  le  MS. 

que  Casiri  avait  sous  les  yeux  porte  par  un  ^jo  (»Ad). 


9 Casiri  a imprimd  et  traduit  par  erreur  quatre-vingt-douzc. 

lu  Le  sextain-  dgalait  8 ac6tabules.  Voy.  V.  Qucipo,  l.c.  li.  p.  444.  Ce  savant  metrologue 
dit  que  “ le  cyathe.  Pacetabule,  l’heminc,  le  sextaire,  le  conge.  Puma,  l'nmphore  et  le  euleus,  qui 
nppurtiennent  au  systeme  remain,  sont  d'origine  Asintique.  Les  Romanis  avaient  adopte^  les 
poids  du  systdme  Assyro-chaldeen,  apporte  par  les  Fdlasges  Leur  livre  6tnit  la  mine  greco- 
asiatique  ou  le  lOOme  du  talent  babylonien,  qui  est  devenu  le  centupondium  romain  Dans  ce 
systeme  l’onee  = 27  gr.,  0S3  33  ; la  livre,  325  gr.  et  le  centupondium  32k.  500."  Selon  moi,  la 
darakhmy  6tait  la  drachmc  attir/ue  dont  90  faisaient  la  livre  attique.  et  en  etfet  96  x 3,  3105  = 
317  gr.  808.  Don  Vazquez  Qucipo  nous  dit  (i.  p.  391)  quo  “ les  Romanis  introduisirent  plus 
taril  lu  livre  de  12  onces,  ou  de  96  drachmas,  dans  tons  le  pays  ou  s’etendit  leur  empire ; et  cette 
livre  dtait  en  usage  en  Syrie  au  temps  de  In  conqufite  des  Arabes."  Mnis  il  se  trompe  lore  qu  il 
avance  que  cette  dracbme  etait  de  4 gr.,  25.  Dans  un  autre  passage  (ii.  p.  124),  on  lit:  Le 

systeme  attique  avait  prevalu  dans  la  Syrie,  oh  il  fut  introduit  par  les  SSleucides,  conserve  par 
les  Arsacides,  et  plus  speeinlement  encore  par  les  Sassanides.” 

11  On  sail  que  le  chons  ou  conge  coutenait  72  cynthes  et  48  ncetabules. 

,J  864  darakhmy  = 864  x j metqul  = 648  metqals.  Le  rati  roumy  dtant  de  72  metqals,  on  a 
W = 9 ratls.  108  onces  x 6 donnent  egalement  648  metqals. 

,s  S'il  n'y  apas  d’erreur  de  la  part  du  copiste  arabe,  ni  de  Casiri,  il  en  est  tres-probablement 
do  ce  mot,  que  l’usage  aura  fait  lire  , au  lieu  de  (mcdimnum),  comme  de 


pour  Pantos,  etc. 

14  L'nmphore  (ou  medimne)=8  conges  = 48  sextaires  = 96  h£mines  = 384  acetabules  =576 
cyathes=26  litres  (V.  Queipo,  l.c.  ii.  p.  444). 

16  En  rapprochant  le  derliam,  egal  A ^ du  metqal,  de  la  darakhmy  (ou  drachme 
attique)  egale  aux  ? ou  du  metqal,  on  voit  que  cette  demise  est  plus  forte  que  le  derham 
d’un  demi-dixieme  de  metqal,  soit  ^ ou  1 qirat  Elle  est  egalement  plus  forte  que  le  derham 
de  son  propre  quinzieme,  et.  en  ajoutant  au  derham  le  -fo  de  celui-ci  ou  1 qirut  (10:7::  20  : 14), 
on  obtient  la  darakhmy.  Un  fait  int£ressant  se  degage  de  ce  rapprochement,  e’est  qu’  ‘Abd  el 
Malek  ebn  Merwiin,  en  donuunt  au  derham  le  poids  de  quince  qirut > juste  (Maqrizy,  T> . des  matin. 

mm.,  p.  171  .ni.  prur  pur.  iin  nt  et  «impl nr  pour  son  derham  le  poids  de  la  darakhmy. 

Augmentant  le  poids  de  son  derham,  il  devnit  neccssairement  augmenter  celni  de  son  dinar  afin 
de  conserver  la  proportion  legale  ::  7 : 10,  et  e’est  pourquoi  il  donna  au  dinar  le  poids  de  20 
oirats  + H = 21?.  ce  que  Maqrizy  appelle  22  qirdls  mams  une  hahbah  au  poidt  de  Si/ric.  La 
darakhmy  pesant  3 gr.,  3105,  le  metqal  qui  lui  eorrespondait  devait  peser  4 gr.,  729285?.  On 
sait  que  les  dinars  des  Almohades,  scrupuleux  observateurs  de  la  loi  musulmane,  donnent  un 
poids  moyen  de  4 gr.,  666;  M.  V.  Queipo  a odopte  pour  ces  pieces  le  poids  theorique  de  4 gr., 
720,  chinre  qui  se  rapproebe  de  4,729285?. 
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YI.  Chafitre  Sixieme. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  poids,  lorsqu’ils  sont  defedeux,  et  leur 
determination  quand  its  font  defaut. 

Lorsque  les  deneraux  (sandj)  des  metqals  et  des  derhams 
sont  defectueux,  inexacts,  sans  correlation  les  uns  avec  les 
autres,  et  que  nous  voulons  les  rectifier  [fo.  3i\],  ou  quand 
ils  font  defaut  et  que  nous  voulons  les  determiner,  nous 
prendrons  cent  grains  de  moutarde  sauvage  dans  un  etat 
moyen  de  dessiccation,  d’humidite,  de  siccite  et  de  fraicheur, 
et,  d’apres  ce  qu’ils  peseront,  nous  fabriquerons  une  sandjah 
en  cuivre  ou  en  argent,  a l’aide  d’une  balance  exacte  tres- 
sensible  (Jiddd)  ou  d’une  petite  volante  ( tayyar ) ; ce  sera  la 
sandjah  du  grain  ( habbah ) de  l’or.1  Ensuite  avec  celle-ci  et  les 
cent  grains  de  moutarde  on  fera  la  sandjah  des  deux  grains ; 
puis  une  autre  sandjah  pour  les  deux  grains.  Reunissant 
alors  les  grains,  nous  formerons,  suivant  le  mode  qui  precede, 
la  sandjah  du  demi-sixieme  du  metqal  jusqu’a  mille  metqals. 

Si  nous  voulons  determiner  les  sandjah  (sandj)  des  derhams, 
nous  prendrons  de  la  moutarde  ci-dessus  mentionnee  soixante- 
dix  grains  ( habbah ) et,  avec  leur  poids,  nous  formerons  une 
sandjah  qui  sera  la  sandjah  du  grain  (habbah)  de  l’argent ; 2 
puis  nous  ferons  la  sandjah  des  deux  grains,  suivant  ce  que 
nous  avons  mentionne  et  indique. 

Je  d4crirai  ci-apres 3 la  construction  d’une  balance  a l’aide 
de  laquelle  on  determine  les  sandjah  (sandj)  des  metqals, 
quand  elles  n’existent  pas  et  qu’on  a celles  des  derhams,  et 
les  sandjah  des  derhams,  lorsque  ce  sont  ces  dernieres  qui 
manquent  et  qu’on  possede  les  sandjah  des  metqals. 

VII.  Chafitre  Septieme. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  mcsures  (rnak&yl),  quand  elles  sont  de- 
fectueuses,  et  leur  determination,  lor squ’ elles  n’ existent  pas. 

Quand  les  mcsures  sont  d^fectueuses  ou  manquent,  et  que 
tu  veux  les  rectifier  ou  les  determiner,  tu  prendras  une 

1 i -JbjJl  ‘UsJl  AscLj. 

2 tUisF  < <L>.sh 

3 Ckapitre  VIII. 
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mesure  ( kayl ) en  cuivre  jaune,1  en  fer  ou  en  bois,  et  tu 
l’augmenteras  ou  la  diminueras  jusqu’a  ce  qu’elle  contienne 
quarante-cinq  derhams  d’buile  ; 2 c’est  la  le  tomn.  Avec  lui 
tu  mesureras  tous  les  arides,  en  fait  de  grains  et  autres,  que 
tu  voudras.  Fais  ensuite  une  autre  mesure  (kayl)  qui  con- 
tienne quatre  fois  autant  que  celle-li  en  froment  ou  autres 
grains : tu  auras  le  rob1.  Construis  maintenant  une  autre 
mesure  dont  la  contenance  soit  le  quadruple  du  rob ‘ : ce  sera 
la  kaylah.  D’apres  ce  merae  mode  tu  composeras  toutes  les 
mesures  que  tu  voudras. 

Si  tu  preferes  commencer  par  la  construction  du  mcchqd ‘ 
(sic),  prends  une  petite  mesure  [fo.  4]  et  augmente-la  ou 
diminue-la  jusqu’a  ce  que  sa  contenance  en  huile  soit  de 
trente-trois  derhams  et  trois  quarts,  ce  qui  est  le  mechqd‘. 
Fais  ensuite  une  mesure  qui  contienne  quatre  fois  celle-ci 
en  froment,  en  coriandre,3  en  moutarde  ou  autres  graines  : 
ce  sera  le  kayl.  Puis  construis  une  mesure  pouvant  contenir 
quatre  fois  cette  derniere,  tu  auras  le  marzabdn.  Enfin  con- 
fectionne  une  autre  mesure  qui  contienne  quatre  fois  le 
marzabdn,  ce  sera  le  rnakkouk. 

YIII.  Chapitre  Huitieme. 

Sur  la  construction  cV une  balance  au  moyen  de  laquelle  on 
determinera  les  sandjah  des  metqdls  a Vaide  de  celles  des 
derhams  et  celles  des  derhams  a Vaide  des  sandjah  des 
metqdls,  et  avec  laquelle  on  pesera  Vor  avec  les  sandjah  des 
derhams,  ce  qui  donnera  des  metqdls,  et  Von  pesera  V argent 
avec  les  sandjah  des  metqdls,  ce  qui  donnera  des  derhams. 

Quand  tu  veux  determiner  les  sandjah  des  metqals  a l’aide 
des  sandjah  des  derhams  ou  (celles)  des  derhams  a l’aide  des 
sandjah  des  metqals,  ou  1’ argent  avec  les  sandjah  de  l’or  et 
avoir  ainsi  des  derhams,  choisis  une  balance  dont  le  fleau  soit 
droit  et  exact,  et  partage-le  en  dix-sept  divisions  egales. 

1 Le  MS.  porte  par  erreur  jk*e\  au  lieu  de  . — Dr.  Pertsch. 

2 Deuhn.  C’est  toujours  ce  terme  qn'emploie  Mar  Eliya  et  que  je  traduis  par 
“ huile.” 

J (sic)  pour  . On  rencontre  plus  generalement  encore  ijjjls . 
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Mets  sa  suspension  a sept  divisions  de  l’un  de  ses  deux  bras, 
et  a dix  de  Fautre ; adaptes-y  les  deux  plateaux  et  regle-le 
(■sahhehou).  Lors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  les  sandjah  des 
derhams,  obtenir  les  sandjah  des  metqals,  prends  la  sandjah 
du  derham  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau  suspendu  au  plus  long 
bras,  qui  est  celui  des  dix  divisions.  Place  dans  Fautre 
plateau  la  sandjah  inconnue  dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandjah  du 
metqal,  et  regle-la  sur  la  sandjah  du  derham  jusqu’a  ce 
qu’elle  arrive  a etre  egale  a celle-ci  dans  cette  balance.  Tu 
obtiendras  ainsi  la  sandjah  du  metqal.  Agis  de  meme  pour  la 
sandjah  des  deux  metqals,  des  cinq  et  au  dessus,  aussi  bien  que 
pour  la  sandjah  de  la  demie,  du  sixieme  et  des  grains  ( hohoiib ). 

Si  tu  veux  ddduire  les  sandjah  des  derhams  de  celles  des 
metqals,  prends  la  sandjah  du  metqal  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau 
suspendu  au  bras  le  plus  court,  soit  celui  des  sept  divisions, 
[fo.  4®.]  Dans  Fautre  plateau,  mets  la  sandjah  inconnue 
dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandjah  du  derham  et  regle-la  sur  la 
sandjah  du  metqal  jusqu’a  ce  qu’elle  soit  egale  a celle-ci 
dans  cette  balance.  On  aura  en  effet  la  sandjah  des  derhams. 
Agis  de  la  meme  maniere  a l’egard  de  la  sandjah  des  deux 
derhams  et  au  dessus,  ainsi  que  pour  la  sandjah  du  qirat, 
des  grains  ( hohoiib ) et  des  poids  au  dessous. 

Desires-tu  peser  de  For,  n’ayant  a ta  disposition  d’autres 
sandjah  que  celles  des  derhams  ? Place  les  sandjah  des 
derhams  dans  le  plateau  de  l’argent,  qui  est  celui  (suspendu) 
au  plus  long  bras : ce  que  donnera  Fautre  plateau  sera  des 
metqals  correspondant  aux  derhams  a raison  d’un  metqal 
pour  cliaque  derham. 

(Tu  agiras)  a Fin  verse,  quand  tu  voudras  peser  de  Fargent 
et  que,  depourvu  des  sandjah  des  derhams,  tu  possederas  les 
sandjah  des  metqals. 

IX.  Chapitre  Neuvieme. 

Sur  la  construction  d’une  autre  balance,  ayant  trois  plateaux  et, 
avec  laquelle  on  pesera  l’ or  d l’ aide  des  sandjah 1 des 


1 Le  MS.  porte 
ligne  suivante.  V— 


Je  li’lidsite  pas  a lire 


c_  > 


comme  on  lit  it  la 
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metqals,  qiiand  elles  existent,  et  d I’aide  des  sandjah  des 
derhams  lorsque  celles  des  mctqdls  manquent  et  que  celles 
des  derhams  existent,  le  pouts  obtenu  decant  etrc  le  memo, 
on  bien  acec  laquelle  on  pesera  V argent  d I’aide  des  sandjah 
de  V argent,  quand  cellcs-ci  se  troncent,  et  d I’aide  des  sandjah 
des  metqals  quand,  les  premieres  manquant,  ces  dernier cs 
existent,  le  poids  obtenu  decant  Ure  encore  le  meme.  En 
somme  done,  cette  balance  tiendra  lieu  de  cellc  mentionnie 
dans  le  chapitre  precedent  et  des  balances  ordinaires. 

Exemple.  Tu  prends  une  balance  egale  ( mostaicy ) comme 
toutes  les  balances,  e’est-a-dire  ayant  les  deux  bras  du  fleau 
egaux  ( motasawy ).  Partage  l’un  des  deux  bras  en  dix 

divisions,  et  perce  sur  la  quatrieme  division  a partir  du  milieu 
du  fleau,  laquelle  est  en  meme  temps  la  troisieme  a partir 
de  son  extremite,  un  trou  dans  lequel  tu  placeras  un  anneau ; 
puis  suspends  a celui-ci  un  plateau.  Ce  plateau  et  celui  qui 
se  trouve  suspendu  au  meme  bras  doivent  etre  4gaux  en 
poids 1 au  plateau  suspendu  a l’autre  bras. 

Lors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  cette  balance,  deduire  les 
sandjah  des  metqals  [fo.  5]  de  celles  des  derhams,  place  les 
sandjah  des  derhams  dans  le  plateau  qui  se  trouve  isole  et 
mets  dans  le  plateau  suspendu  au  fleau  aux  trois  divisions 
de  1’ autre  bras,  des  sandjah  qui  fassent  equilibre  aux  premieres. 
On  aura  les  sandjah  de  l’or,  correspondant  aux  derhams,  a 
raison  d’un  metqal  pour  chaque  derham.  Les  deux  plateaux 
qui  se  trouvent  aux  deux  extremites  se  faisant  entierement 
equilibre,  quelque  sandjah  que  l’on  y mette,  le  poids  corres- 
pondant qu’on  obtiendra  sera  egal  a celle-ci.  Sache  done  cela. 

X.  Chapitre  Dixieme. 

Sur  la  construction  d’une  autre  balance  munie  d’un  seul plateau 
et  se  comportant  comme  le  ferestoun 2 (la  romaine) : 

2 Le  MS.  de  Gotha,  comme  celui  de  Paris,  porte  partout  ( qarastoun ), 

et  ce  qu'il  y a de  plus  curieux,  e’est  que  ce  nom  a ete  lu  ainsi  par  Gerard  de 
Cremone  dans  sa  traduction  ( Liber  Carastonis  editus  a Thebit  filio  Chore  ; Liber 
Thebit  de  ponderibus,  qui  dicitur  Liber  Carastonis).  Cependant  il  faut  lire 
ferestoun  mot  persan,  ainsi  que  M.  le  Dr.  Leclerc  en  a fait  le  premier 

la  remarque  en  ajoutant  que  dans  la  Hste  d’Ebn  Abi  Osaybi‘ah  on  trouve  cite 
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on  y p'ese  Vor  avec  une  seule  roummanah  ( contre-poids ) et 
on  obtient  des  metqals;  on  y pese  V argent  avec  une  autre 
roummanah  et  en  obtient  des  derhams  : le  fleau  est  le  mime, 
ainsi  que  les  traits  et  les  divisions. 

Ayant  choisi  un  fleau  bien  droit  et  egal  ( mostawy ),  tu 
suspendras  un  plateau  a l’un  de  ses  deux  bras 1 et  partageras 
l’autre  bras,  a partir  du  milieu  du  trou  du  lesan  2 et  jusqu’a 
l’extremite  du  bras,  en  autant  de  divisions  que  tu  voudras 
avoir  de  metqals  ou  de  derbams.  Tu  placeras  du  cote  ou 
il  n’y  a pas  de  plateau  un  poids  (taql)  qui  fasse  equilibre  au 
plateau,  de  telle  sorte  que,  la  balance  etant  suspendue,  le 
fleau  se  trouve  horizontal.  Puis  tu  fabriqueras  pour  cette 
balance  deux  contre-poids,3  c’est-a-dire  deux  roummanah, 
dont  l’une  sera  pour  For,  d’apres  la  valeur  ( meqdar ) des 
divisions  etablies  sur  le  fleau,  (a  raison  d’)  un  metqal  pour 
chaque  division.  Le  poids  de  Fautre  roummanah  sera  en 
sandjali  ( sandj ) de  l’argent,  d’apres  la  valeur  de  ces  divisions, 
cbaque  division  correspondant  a un  derham.  En  effet,  cette 
operation  faite,  mettons  de  For  dans  le  plateau  et  pesons-le 
avec  le  contre-poids 4 de  For,  nous  obtiendrons  le  poids  de  cet 
or  et  nous  en  connaitrons  le  montant 5 en  metqals  et  fractions 
de  metqal,  d’apres  les  divisions  etablies  sur  le  fleau.  Mettons 
au  contraire  de  l’argent  dans  le  plateau,  et  pesons-le  avec  le 
contre-poids  de  l’argent,  nous  en  obtiendrons  le  poids  et 
saurons  a combien  de  derhams  et  de  fractions  de  derham  il 
monte.  Dieu  est  plus  savant. 


parmi  les  ecrits  de  Tabet  ebn  Qorrah  le  livre  dit  Fare  toun.  Voy.  Eist.  de  la 
mid.  ar.,  ii.  p.  414.  Le  liber  carastonis  meriterait  bien  d'etre  publie,  l’auteur 
arabe  etant  mort  en  901  de  J.  C.  Je  signalerai  encore  sur  les  poids  et  mesures, 
grace  a M.  Leclerc,  le  livre  xxix.  du  Tasrf  d’Abou’l  Qasis  ez-Zakrawy  dont  la 
B.  Bodleienne  possede  l'ouvrage  entier  sous  les  Nos.  414  et  415;  le  cliap.  xxii. 
du  Menh&dj  ed  denkkbn  de  Cohen  el  ‘Attar,  qui  ecrivnit  en  1’an  1269  de  notre 
ere ; un  traite  des  poids  et  mesures  d'Ebn  el  Beytar,  qui  existerait  il  Leyde  et  a 
Madrid ; et  enfin  un  Traite  sommaire  des  poids  et  mesures,  dans  le  Commentaire 
de  V Ardjouzah  d’Avicenne  par  Mohammad  ebn  Isma'il  (B.  Nat.  s.  ar.  No.  1022, 
exemplaire  autographe  de  l’an  788  de  l’lieg.). 

1 Le  mot  ‘Ja  ( taraf ) signifie  “partie,  c£>t6  d’ou  bras  de  la  balance,  et  atissi 


bout,  extremite.” 

2 La  langue,  la  flbche,  la  languette.  Voy.  sur  les  noms  des  dill,  parties  dont 
se  compose  la  romaine  ma  trad,  inedite  d'El  Djabarty. 
s -aliiA*.  4 


6 


Dans  son  commentaire  du  Bordah,  Kkaled  el  Azkary  dit  que  les 
mots  mablagh,  qadr  ct  meqdar  sont  synonymes. 
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[fo.  5t\]  XI.  Chapitre  Onzieme. 

Stir  la  description  et  les  caractitres  distinctifs  da  qarastoun 
( ferestoun ). 

Le  nieilleur  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) est  celui  dont  le  cou 1 est 
long.  En  effet,  plus  son  cou  est  long,  plus  (la  romaine)  est 
sensible  et  rapide  ;2  plus  il  est  court,  plus  elle  est  paresseuse.3 
C’est  pour  ce  motif4  que  la  pesee  est  plus  exacte5  avec  le 
petit  bdb  de  tout  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) qu’avec  le  grand  bdb. 
Quand  la  suspension  du  grand  bdb  est  placee  exactement 
entre  la  suspension  du  petit  bdb  et  celle 6 du  plateau,  les  ratls 
et  les  metqals  que  determinera  le  grand  bdb  seront  le  double  7 
de  ce  que  determinera  le  petit  bdb.  Si  l’espace  cotnpris  entre 
la  suspension  du  grand  bdb  et  celle  du  petit  bdb  est  egal  a 
deux  fois  l’intervalle  qui  separe  la  suspension  du  grand  bdb 
de  celle  du  plateau,  ce  que  determinera  le  grand  [ bdb ] aura 
trois  fois  le  poids 8 de  ce  que  determinera  le  petit  bdb.  Ce 
meme  (principe)  se  manifestera,  lorsque  l’intervalle  sera  plus 
grand. 

II  convient  aussi  que  nous  sacbions  que  le  rapport  du  bras 
le  plus  court  au  bras  le  plus  long  de  tout  qarastoun  (. ferestoun ) 
est  comme  le  rapport  du  poids  de  la  roummdnah  au  poids  que 
determine  ce  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) avec  ce  bdb.  [Si  done  le 
bras  le  plus  long  est  egal  a trois  fois  le  bras  le  plus  court,  ce 
que  determinera  ce  qarastoun  {ferestoun),  avec  ce  bdb,  sera] 
egal  a trois  fois  le  poids  de  la  roummdnah .9  C’est  d’apres 


1 . C’est  la  partie  du  corps  de  la  romaine  comprise  entre  les  deux  le'sdn 
(languettes).  Ce  terme  n’a  pas  d’ equivalent  en  franqais. 

2 • Je  lis  comme  dans  le  MS.  de  Paris. 

3 Lit.  “pluslourde”  (JJUi  . 

4 . Cette  leqon  est  preferable  a celle  du  MS.  de  Paris,  qui  donne 


6 Le  copiste  a supprime  ici  le  mot  Aiilc,  qu’on  lit  dans  le  MS.  de  Paris. 

7 Je  suis  la  leqon  du  MS.  de  Paris,  qui  est  la  bonne.  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  ecrit 

( la  moitie). 

8 Le  MS.  de  Gotha  porte  JUjI  4iJj  et  celui  de  Paris  4ili. 

9 Le  copiste  a supprime  tout  ce  que  j’ai  place  entre  crochets. 
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cette  analogie  et  suivant  cette  proportion  que  les  choses  se 
passeront  dans  toutes  les  romaines  (qarastoundt,  lis.  feres- 
toundt).1  ....... 


XII.  Chapitre  Douzieme. 


[fo.  6.]  Ensuite  nous  partagerons  le  bras  le  plus  long,  a l’aide 
du  compas,  en  divisions  dont  chacune  soit  egale  a Pespace 
compris  entre  la  suspension  (de  la  romaine)  et  Y‘aqrab,2  et 
nous  partagerons  chacune  de  ces  divisions  en  ratls  d’une 
valeur  correspondant  au  poids  de  la  roummdnah.  Quand 
nous  aurons  fait  cette  operation,  ce  que  determinera  ce 
qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) sera  la  valeur  ( meqddr ) que  nous  voulions 
lui  faire  determiner.  Dieu  est  plus  savant.3 

XIII.  Chapitre  Treizieme. 

Sur  le  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) qui  fournit  des  poids  (maqddir) 
divers  tels  que  les  metqdls  et  les  derhams  et  les  ratls  de 
Baghdad,  de  Nesibe ,4  Bakery,5  etc. 

Quand  le  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) est  fait  pour  peser  le  derham 
et  que  nous  voulons  y peser  des  metqals,  nous  examinerons  de 
combien  de  derhams  est  le  poids  de  la  roummdnah,  et  nous  en 
ferons  une  autre  dont  le  poids  en  metqals  soit  £gal  au  nombre 
de  derhams  que  pese  cette  roummdnah.  Nous  peserons6  avec 
celle-ci  ce  dont  nous  voudrons  determiner  le  poids  en  metqals. 
II  sera  en  effet  tel  que  nous  le  voulons. 

1 La  suite  est  conforme  au  MS.  de  Paris. 

2 . C'est  le  crochet  auquel  est  suspendu  le  plateau. 

3 Telle  est  dans  le  MS.  de  Gotha  la  fin  de  ce  chapitre,  qui  manque  dans  le  MS. 

de  Paris. 

(sic),  en-n6sibiny. 
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Si  le  qarastoun  {ferestoun)  a ete  construit  pour  peser 1 des 
inetqals  et  que  nous  desirions  y peser  des  derhams,  nous 
opererons  a l’inverse  de  ce  que  nous  avons  fait  dans  le  cas 
precedent,  [fo.  6<\]  Le  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ) donnant  des 
ratls  de  Baghdad,  veux-tu  avoir  des  ratls  de  Nesibe?2  nous 
examinerons  combien  ces  derniers  represented  de  ratls  et 
fractions  de  ratls  de  Baghdad,3  et  nous  confectionnerons  une 
autre  roummanah  dont  le  poids  exprime  en  ratls  de  Xesibe4 
soit  egal  a ces  ratls  et  a ces  fractions : ce  qui  consistera  a en 
augmenter5  le  poids  d’une  fois  et  un  tiers;  car  en  ajoutant 
au  rati  de  Baghdad  une  fois  et  un  tiers  son  poids,  nous  avons 
le  rati  de  Xesibe.  Si  done  nous  pesons  avec  cette  (derniere) 
roummanah , au  dit  qarastoun  ( ferestoun ),  le  poids  nous  sera 
donne  en  ratls  de  Xesibe.6 

1 Quoique  le  texte  porte  , je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  faille  lire,  comme  plus 
haul,  . 


6 Le  MS.  de  Gotha  supprime  la  fin  du  chapitre,  donnee  par  le  MS.  de  Paris, 
et  passe  immediatement  au  chap.  xiv. 
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Akt.  Y. — On  the  Age  of  the  Ajanta  Caves.1  By  Rajendra- 
lala  Mitra  Rai  Bahadur,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


In  a paper  published  in  volume  xlvii.2  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  I attempted  to  identify  the 
nationality  of  some  foreign  figures  depicted  in  the  rock-cut 
caves  at  Ajanta.  The  conclusions  I arrived  at  were  : — 

1st.  That  the  figures  with  long  flowing  coats  and  sugar- 
loaf  hats  in  one  of  the  pictures  were  Persians. 

2nd.  That  the  principal  personages  in  three  “Drinking 
scenes  ” were  Bactrians. 

3rd.  That  the  scenes  represented  phases  of  Indian  life  from 
1800  to  2000  years  ago. 

My  reasons  for  the  first  two  conclusions  I gave  at  length ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  last,  I contented  myself  by  referring 
incidentally  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Fergusson,  Burgess, 
and  Bhaii  Daji.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  not  a 
chronological  one ; and  to  chronology,  therefore,  I did  not 
wish  to  devote  any  great  part  of  a necessarily  short  note. 
My  sole  object  was  to  invite  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to 
the  presence  of  Persians  and  Bactrians  in  Indian  pictures, 
and  to  it,  therefore,  I confined  my  remarks. 

I am  glad  to  notice  that  my  object  has  been  fully  attained  ; 

1 I received  this  paper  in  July,  and  laid  it  before  our  Council  Meeting  on  the 
7th  idem,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session.  I have  since,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
large  discretion  given  to  me  by  the  author,  revised  it  to  the  extent  of  omitting 
some  passages,  and  of  hero  and  there  modifying  others.  The  present  title  of  the 
paper  is  adopted  by  the  author’s  wish,  expressed  iu  a later  letter — his  main 
contention  being  that  the  cave  containing  the  picture  lately  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  ‘ History  of 
Indian  Architecture.'  He  supports  this  view  by  the  palmographic  evidence  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  within  the  cave.  This  side  of  the  chronological  question  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal.  The  author  had  proposed  to 
illustrate  his  paper  by  four  woodcuts,  of  which  three  are  copies  of  plates  in 
Ker  Porter’s  work ; but  as  those  can  readily  be  referred  to,  I do  not  see  that 
any  useful  object  would  he  gained  by  publishing  the  cuts  which  he  inclosed  with 
his  paper.  To  follow  the  author  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  consult  the  four 
excellent  plates  published  with  his  first  paper  in  the  Bengal  Society’s  Journal. — 
A.  Gkote,  Oct.  23,  1879.  * See  Part  i.  p.  62. 
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and  that  so  distinguished  an  archaeologist  as  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  has  taken  it  up  in  earnest,  and  brought  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  upon  it.  And 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  first  of 
my  three  conclusions  (viz.  the  nationality  of  the  figures 
in  the  “Court  scene”)  has  met  with  his  assent.  He  had, 
he  says,  arrived  at  that  conclusion  some  years  ago,  though 
he  did  not  publish  it. 

My  second  conclusion,  as  to  the  Bactrian  nationality  of 
the  figures  in  the  “ Drinking  scene,”  is  not  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  regards  these  also  as  Persians,  on  the 
following  grounds : 1st,  because  crimped  streamers,  or  “ bande- 
roles,” such  as  are  worn  by  the  figures,  are  characteristic  of 
the  Sassanian  kings ; 2nd,  because  their  head-dress  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Persians  represented  in  sculpture 
at  Takht  i Bostan  and  elsewhere ; 3rd,  because  the  story  of 
the  pictures  corresponds  with  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Khushru  Parviz,  with  whom  he  identifies  the  principal  figure. 

After  the  most  careful  study  of  the  pictures,  I must  avow 
my  inability  to  perceive  any  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
foreign  figures  in  the  “ Court  scene  ” and  the  burly 
Bacchanaliau  figures  in  the  “Drinking  scenes.”  Features  so 
decisive  as  ethnic  tests,  when  generalized  after  a study  of 
large  numbers,  become  dubious  when  studied  in  single 
individuals ; and  in  smudgy  pictures  and  defaced  sculptures 
are  peculiarly  unsatisfactory.  As  far,  however,  as  they  go, 
they  afford,  to  me  at  least,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oval-faced,  sharp-featured  Ambassador  and  his  suite  belonged 
to  the  same  nationality  with  the  broad-headed,  high  cheek- 
honed  lover  of  the  “ Drinking  scene.”  Quite  agreeing  with 
what  is  said  as  to  the  impossibility  of  “identifying  the 
portrait  of  the  King  (the  Bacchanalian  lover)  in  those 
pictures  from  any  of  the  sculptured  representations  of  him,”1 
I am  equally  unable  to  follow  the  general  resemblance 
discernible  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  figure  of  the  “ Hunting 
scene,”  engraved  by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pi.  64. 

In  single  instances  the  dress  is  much  more  expressive ; 

1 Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XI.  p.  164. 
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and  that  test  brought  to  hear  on  the  picture  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  disprove  my  theory  of  these -figures  being  Bactrian. 
The  crimped  streamers  or  “ banderoles,”  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  are  by  no  means  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Sassanians.  They  appear  as  ornaments  over 
the  cap  ; or  as  the  floating  ends  sometimes  of  the  fillet  round 
the  head,  sometimes  of  the  bandeau  tying  the  cap  behind 
the  head,  or  binding  crowns  of  leaves  or  necklaces  ; or 
as  wings  behind  the  shoulder-blade  ; and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  forms  they  occur  on  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  kings 
Eukratides,  Kadphises,  Hermajus  and  others,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  Kanerki  and  Ooerki, 
and  on  sculptured  figures  of  Rajput  warriors.1 

The  head-dress  is  equally  at  fault.  The  hat  of  the 
Ambassador  is  shaped  like  a sugar-loaf.  It  is  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  head  of  the  modern  Persian  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  pillar  in  Ker  Porter’s  plate  62,  and  as  was 
worn  by  the  attendants  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  his  late 
visits  to  Europe.  It  has  been  repeatedly  figured  by  Malcolm 
in  his  “ History  of  Persia,”  and  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
in  the  costume  of  the  messengers  in  the  “ Ambassador’s 
scene  ; ” hut  in  the  costume  of  the  Bacchanal  it  is  wanting. 
His  hat  is  short  and  dumpy,  and  has  a broad  hand  at  the 
base.  In  one  instance  it  has  two  streamers  on  the  top, 
but  in  the  other  two  those  appendages  are  omitted.  They 
are  invariably  absent  on  the  conical  cap.  It  is  not  easy  to 
trace  much  resemblance  between  the  two  hats,  while  they 
differ  from  the  hat  or  crown  of  Khflshru,  as  shown  in 
sculpture  at  Takht  i Bostan. 

The  coat  of  the  Ambassador  is  a close-fitting  one,  hanging 
below  the  knee  ; and  over  it  there  is  a tight  jacket  of  a 
different  stuff,  buttoned  in  a line  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
The  officers  of  his  suite  have  the  same  style  of  body-clothes, 
except  the  military  attache  in  helmet,  whose  coat  is  some- 
what shorter.  The  Bacchanal  wears  a loose  blouse  or  caftan, 
without  buttons  in  front,  or  any  indication  of  the  way  in 

1 Vide  passim,  Wilson's  “ Ariana  Antique, ’’  pi.  ii.  figs.  3 and  6 ; pi.  iii.  fig.  4 ; 
pi.  v.  figs.  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20;  pi.  vu.  fig.  6 ; pi.  viii.  fig.  10,  and  several 
figures  in  plates  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  xix.  xxi. 
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which  it  was  fastened  to  the  person.  It  is  decorated  with 
patch-work  ornaments,  hut  there  is  no  jacket  over  it.  The 
lady  indulges  in  patch-work ; and  the  tout  ensemble  of  her 
dress  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  dress  of  Shinn  in  the 
Takht  i Bostan  sculptures. 

As  regards  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  Khushru  Parviz, 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  picture,  the  substance  of 
the  narrative  quoted  from  Tabari  amounts  to  this,  that 
Khushru  II.  received  an  embassy  from  an  Indian  potentate. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  a return  embassy ; on  the  contrary, 
it  says  that  the  Indian  Ambassador  brought  a letter,  marked 
private,  iu  which  the  writer  of  the  note  congratulated  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  King  on  the  near  prospect  of  his  supplanting 
his  father  and  becoming  “ the  ruler  of  the  whole  empire.” 
The  King  was  naturally  offended  at  this,  and  so,  he  says, 
“ We  closed  the  letter  with  our  seal,  and  gave  it  into  the 
keeping  of  our  consort  Shinn.”  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  King,  under  the  circumstances,  would  never 
think  of  sending  a complimentary  embassy  to  a foreigner 
who  secretly  suggested  his  dethronement.  It  is,  I think, 
difficult  to  accept  the  passage  cited  from  Tabari  as  explaining 
the  scene  of  the  picture.  The  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was,  probably,  more 
frequent  in  past  times  than  it  is  now,  and  embassies  may 
have  passed  and  repassed  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times 
from  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  fact  of  there  being  a picture  of  an  embassy  in  one 
place,  and  the  notice  of  another  embassy  elsewhere,  hardly 
justifies  the  assumption  that  one  relates  to  the  other. 

The  name,  too,  of  the  Indian  King  in  the  text  of  Tabari 
is  represented  by  letters  without  diacritical  marks,  and  mav 
be  variously  read  Faramsha,  Firamsha,  Furamsha,  Qaramsha, 
Qiramsha  or  Quramsha ; each  of  these  optional  forms  being 
subject  to  further  variations  by  the  insertion  of  an  i or  y after 
the  m.  By  first  discarding  “ the  value  of  the  vowel  points 
as  ot  no  authority  in  foreign  names,”  and  by  next  assuming 
the  consonants,  which  are  in  some  cases  variable,  to  have 
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necessarily  undergone  changes,  the  word  is  made  out  to 
be  Pulakesi ; and  having  come  to  this,  the  reading  is  accepted 
as  the  major  premiss  for  the  next  argument.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  name  may,  or  may  not,  be  correct.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  would  show  that  Khushru’s  Indian  correspondent 
was  Pulakesi,  but  it  would  not  suffice  to  connect  the  “ Court 
scene”  in  the  Ajanta  picture  with  that  king. 

The  chronological  question,  however,  is  the  really  im- 
portant one,  and  this  is  fully  recognized  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
paper,  which  will,  I think,  bear  me  out  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing to  be  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  Ajanta  Caves. 
He  says,  “ As  everything  depends  upon  it,  the  first  point 
is  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  cave  in  which  these  paintings 
are  found  ; ” and  from  the  materials  accessible,  he  thinks 
that  “ this  can  be  easily  done  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
deviation  either  way.”  Substituting  the  word  moderate  for 
“ very  narrow,”  I readily  subscribe  to  this  remark ; but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  not  utilised  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  materials  that  were  accessible  to  him. 

His  conclusions  are  that  Cave  No.  XII.  is  the  oldest,  and 
that  the  others  on  its  two  sides  correspond  in  age  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  thus  : 


XII.  Oldest,  second  century  b.c. 


X.  Coeval  with  last  or  slightly  later. 

X.  More  modern,  first  century  b.c. 

XI.  Later. 

VIII.  Later  still.  h 


r xiv. 
xv. 

XVI. 

( XVII. 
XVIII 
XIX. 

I XX. 


XIII. 


>>  Correspond  No. 

” i for  No.  with 


Correspond  No. 

” for  No.  with  < 


J 


Correspond 

with 


AAl  V . ) 

XXV. 

„ XXVI.  Coeval  with 
1.,  or  slightly  more 


Later  than 


modern. 
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These  deductions  have  been  made  by  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  ornaments — the  simpler,  the  more  ancient; 
the  more  elaborate,  the  later ; and  also  by  comparison  with 
caves  in  other  parts  of  India  of  more  or  less  known  ages. 
Thus,  No.  XII.  is  said  to  be  the  oldest,  because  “it  is  an 
extremely  plain  and  simple  excavation,  without  pillars, 
which,  in  itself,  is  an  indication  of  great  antiquity,  while 
such  ornaments  as  it  has  are  so  similar  to  those  that  adorn 
* other  caves  at  Baja,  Bedsa,  Nassik,  and  elsewhere,  whose 
age  is  ascertained  to  be  before  the  Christian  era.”  No.  I. 
is  said  to  be  the  latest,  because  “ from  its  position  it  is  the 
cave  last  excavated  at  this  end  of  the  series.”  The  argument, 
is,  however,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  remark  that,  “ if 
not  the  very  last,  it  is  certainly  among  the  most  modern 
excavations  at  Ajanta.”  For  this  conclusion,  however,  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Very  little  argument  has  been  adduced 
for  the  gradation  in  age  of  the  other  caves ; and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dates  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  This  opinion,  however,  proceeding  from  so  high  an 
authority,  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
on  the  part  of  a person  like  me  to  question  it.  But  the 
facts  to  be  presently  disclosed  leave  me  no  alternative. 

I must  demur  to  the  theory  founded  on  the  absence  of 
pillars,  a fact  which  does  not  always  show  great  antiquity. 
More  than  one  Udayagiri  Cave,  bearing  Lat  inscriptions, 
have  pillars,  and  as  cave  architecture  (not  cave-cutting)  must 
have  followed  wooden  structures,  there  is  no  a priori  reason 
why  pillars  should  be  wanting  in  caves  of  early  date,  but 
of  a time  when  men  had  long  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
wooden  houses. 

But  that  theory  apart,  the  principle  of  gradual  improve- 
ment on  which  the  learned  antiquary’s  opinion  is  founded 
is  such  a trite  axiom  in  history  that  no  one  would  think  of 
questioning  it.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  have  a general 
principle,  another  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases,  making 
due  allowances  for  the  influences  of  the  different  factors 
which  bear  upon  them.  As  regards  Indian  archaeology,  after 
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many  years  devoted  to  its  study,  I feel  convinced  that  as 
yet  adequate  materials  have  not  been  collected  to  enable  even 
the  most  experienced  scholar  to  settle  the  ages  of  ancient 
Indian  caves  within  any  moderate  limits  of  variation,  by 
reference  to  the  amount  of  ornaments  occurring  on  them. 
The  data  now  available  for  such  a purpose  are  insufficient, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  In  commenting  upon  the  age 
of  the  Udayagiri  Caves,  in  the  second  volume  of  m}7 
“ Antiquities  of  Orissa  ” (long  since  printed,  but  not  yet 
published),  I have  remarked:  “Adverting  >to  the  Caves  of 
Western  India,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  developed  a system  of 
evolution,  according  to  which  the  simplest  of  the  caves 
are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period,  and  the  most  ornate 
to  a comparatively  recent  date — the  whole  spreading  over 
many  centuries.  How  far  this  is  correct  as  regards  those 
caves,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  inquire ; but  I am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  caves  which  form 
the  subject  of  my  remarks.  The  principle  is  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  human  habitations  in  civilized  society,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  monasteries.  Monastic  institutions  do 
not  develope  slowly  and  gradually,  step  by  step,  with  the 
advancing  civilization  of  their  occupants,  even  as  the  ancient 
pile  huts  of  Zurich  and  Brienne  and  Neufchatel  developed 
into  Swiss  villas;  but  by  fits  and  starts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  patronage  extended  to  them  by  civil  society, 
and  the  state  of  civilization  of  their  patrons — the  monks 
themselves  being  the  passive  recipients  of  the  bounty  of 
their  lay  admirers,  and  the  art  displayed  in  their  habitations 
dependent  mainly  on  the  taste  of  the  artists  employed,  and 
of  their  employers.  A hermit  of  great  sanctity,  perhaps 
professing  some  supernatural  or  miraculous  powers,  takes 
shelter  in  a wood  near  a flourishing  town,  whence  men  of 
all  classes  proceed  to  visit  him  and  offer  him  the  means 
of  his  sustenance  and  more,  in  lieu  of  his  blessings;  a 
wealthy  person,  perhaps  a king  or  a minister,  takes  special 
interest  in  him,  and  defrays  the  cost  of  building  a comfort- 
able house  for  his  use;  his  sanctity  draws  around  him  shoals 
of  proselytes  and  followers,  for  whose  accommodation  addi- 
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tional  buildings  are  required ; other  rich  men  defray  the 
cost  thereof ; and  a stately  monastery  is  the  result.  In  the 
place  of  the  hermit  an  image  of  a god,  or  a rude  stone, 
or  a grave,  or  a sacred  relic,  suddenly  rising  in  repute  for 
working  miracles,  or  for  some  other  cause,  produces  the 
same  effect.  In  the  first  fervour  of  devotion,  wealth  flows 
rapidly  towards  its  endowment  and  embellishment,  edifices 
rise  over  and  around  it,  and  a sacred,  place  is  completed. 
All  this  takes  but  a few  short  years,  and  the  lifetime 
of  a single  generation  is  generally  enough  to  effect  the 
consummation.  A different  feeling  next  comes  into  play, 
that  of  respect  for  antiquity,  which  developes  a strong  spirit 
of  conservatism,  and  its  main  objects  are  to  give  firmness 
to,  and  to  perpetuate,  existing  customs,  practices  and  obser- 
vances, and  to  prevent  changes  and  innovations.  Devotion 
then  leads  to  the  erection  of  minor  edifices  around  the 
principal  building,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a share  of 
the  reflected  sanctity  of  the  original  shrine.  Hence  it  is — 
in  India  at  least — that  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  shrines 
are  the  oldest,  and  the  temples  and  other  structures  around 
them  are  of  comparatively  recent  dates.  The  merit  of 
dedicating  temples,  ghats,  chaityas,  and  the  like  in  sacred 
places,  is  greatly  extolled  in  the  Sastras,  both  Hindu  and 
Buddhist,  and  every  pilgrim  erects  one  according  to  his 
means,  and  if  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  build  a temple, 
or  a chaitya,  however  humble,  he  satisfies  his  conscience 
by  dedicating  a fictile  or  stone  model,  ranging  from  two 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet.  Benares  receives  every  year 
an  accession  of  many  scores  of  such  temples,  some  of  which 
are  cubes  of  three  or  four  feet  with  corresponding  pinnacles, 
and  the  thousands  of  model  chaityas  in  stone  and  baked 
clay  which  have  been  met  with  at  Sanchi,  Buddha  Gaya, 
Sarnath,  and  other  places,  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
cause. 

“That  the  caves  of  Udayagiri  have  come  into  existence 
under  some  such  circumstances  I have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Bhuvanesvara,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  a flourishing  town,  if  not  the  capital, 
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of  Kalinga.  Some  Buddhist  hermits  of  great  repute,  or 
a body  of  monks,  must  have  come  there  for  missionary 
purposes,  and,  prohibited  to  dwell  in  towns,  taken  their 
stand  on  the  hill,  which  was  near  enough  to  admit  of 
their  going  frequently  to  the  town  on  their  missionary 
errand,  and  for  begging  alms,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed 
from  civil  society  to  keep  them  aloof  from  its  contamination. 
The  Kalinga  Rajas,  who  were  noted  for  their  devotion  to 
Buddhism,  helped  them  to  excavate  some  large  caves,  and  the 
monastery  was  complete.  The  little  caves  were,  I imagine, 
subsequently  dug  by  individual  hermits  for  their  respective 
accommodation  or  mortification — for  the  three  or  four  feet 
cubic  caves  were  undoubtedly  made  for  the  sake  of  under- 
going some  form  of  penance  or  other.  If  we  assume  that 
some  of  the  missionaries  first  dug  the  small  caves  to  display 
their  sanctity  or  devotion  to  penance,  by  dwelling  therein, 
it  would  follow  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people — for  such  a feat  as  passing  night  after  night,  say 
in  meditation,  within  a cave  of  three  feet,  would  attract 
public  attention  in  India  in  a very  short  time,  and  the 
wealthy  among  those  who  admired,  or  looked  with  veneration 
upon,  such  feats,  would  at  once  defray  the  cost  of  making 
large  and  commodious  habitations  for  such  saints  and  their 
followers.  In  either  case  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
small  and  the  large  caves  would  be  limited,  and  cannot 
be  reckoned  by  centuries;  there  is  nothing  in  them  at  any 
rate  to  support  the  theory  of  gradual  development  of  taste 
and  tact  in  cave-cutting ; for  the  larger  caves  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  belong  to  a single  cycle.  Their  pillars  are 
of  the  same  pattern ; the  pilasters  are  alike ; the  carved 
bands  over  them  have  the  same  outline ; the  Buddhist  rails, 
either  above  or  below  the  friezes,  differ  only  in  some  being 
made  of  four  and  others  of  five  bars  ; the  parapets,  where 
they  occur,  are  alike ; and  the  general  design  differs  so 
slightly  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  in  none  of  these  features — 
and  these  are  the  principal  features  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  style  and  age — can  anything  be  found  which  would 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  caves  belong  to  different 
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a<res,  and  were  cut  bv  men  in  different  states  of  civilization, 
or  possessed  of  art-education  differing  in  other  respects 
than  in  individual  peculiarity.”1 

I have  met  with  nothing  since  which  would  induce  me 
to  change  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  many  facts  have 
come  to  my  notice  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  what  is 
true  as  regards  the  caves  at  Udayagiri  is  equally  so  with 
reference  to  those  at  Ajanta. 

It  is,  however,  not  on  such  a priori  arguments  that  I wish 
to  rely  in  the  present  instance.  So  long  as  forty  years  ago 
James  Prinsep  obtained  some  inscriptions  from  Ajanta, 
and  published  them  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  Journal. 
Mr.  Bird,  in  1847,  published  some  others  in  his  “ Historical 
Researches  on  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha 
and  Jaina  Religions;”  and,  in  1863,  the  late  Dr.  Bhaii 
Daji  re-examined  and  revised  all  the  inscriptions  that  he 
could  find  at  Ajanta,  and  published  facsimiles,  transcripts, 
and  translations  thereof  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,2  and  the  evidence 
derivable  from  these  inscriptions  is  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Fergusson. 

One  of  these  inscriptions  occurs  in  Cave  Xo.  XII.  It  is 
cut  into  the  rock  in  the  Lat  character,  which  antiquaries 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  retained  its  integrity  to  the 
close  of  the  third  centurv  b.c.,  but  changed  in  the  following: 
century  to  something  different.  If  the  evidence  of  this 
character  be  of  any  weight,  it  would  follow,  that  the  cave 
in  which  it  occurs  must  date  from  before  the  second  century 
b.c.  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  it. 

Cave  Xo.  IX.,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  to  be  either 
coeval  with,  or  slightly  later  than,  Xo.  XII.,  has  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  same  Lat  character  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
living  rock,  and  another  in  the  Cave  character  painted  in 
iresco,  as  the  pictures  are.  The  two  caves,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  to  be  of  the  same  a»e. 

Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  Xo.  X.  to  have  been  excavated 
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some  time  after  No.  IX.,  but  it,  too,  bas  inscriptions,  botb 
in  the  Lat  and  the  Cave  characters,  the  former  engraved  and 
the  latter  painted ; and  if  their  evidence  be  of  any  value, 
all  the  three  should  be  of  the  same  date,  or  of  such  different 
dates  as  to  be  inappreciable  and  immaterial  in  an  inquiry 
like  the  present. 

No.  XI.  has  been  described  to  be  later  than  No.  X.,  but 
the  argument  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  being  the  same 
which  made  No.  X.  to  be  later  than  No.  IX.,  must  be 
rejected,  and  all  the  four  caves  accepted  to  be  of  the  same 
or  about  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  second  group  of  caves  comprises  Nos.  VIII. 
to  III.,  with  their  corresponding  set  of  Nos.  XIV.  to  XX. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  to  these  any  specific 
dates ; they  are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  from  time 
to  time  successively  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
graded  till  the  last  of  the  series,  viz.  No.  XX.  (with,  I 
presume,  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side,  i.e.  No.  III.) 
came  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
sixth  century  or  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  is  left  to  be  presumed  that  the  others  were  cut  in  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  centuries. 

Of  the  first  series,  No.  VIII.,  called  the  Chaitya  Cave, 
has  a painted  inscription  above  a painted  Buddha  over 
the  entrance;  and  No.  VI.  has  likewise  one;  but  Nos.  VII., 
IV.  and  III.  have  none.  The  second  series  of  the  group, 
the  counterparts  of  Nos.  VIII.  to  III.,  include  three  caves, 
viz.  Nos.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XIX.,  which  have  inscriptions. 
No.  XVI.,  called  the  Zodiac  or  Shield  Cave,  has  a very 
large  one  engraved  in  the  rock  over  the  entrance,  and  three 
painted  ones  inside.  No.  XVII.,  the  Vih&ra  Cave,  has  a 
large  engraved  one  by  the  right  side  of  the  porch,  and 
fragments  of  two  painted  ones  inside.  No.  XIX.  has  an 
engraved  one  on  a broken  column.  The  character  used 
in  the  inscriptions  is  the  same  which  has  been  employed 
in  some  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  first  group  of  caves. 

The  third  group  of  Mr.  Fergusson  includes  Nos.  II.  and 
I.  on  one  side,  and  Nos.  XXI.  to  XXVI.  on  the  other.  Of 
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these  he  assigns  No.  I.  to  610  to  640  a.o.,  and  takes 
Nos.  XXII.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.,  the  “unfinished”  ones, 
to  be  later  than  No.  I. ; and  No.  XXVI.  to  be  coeval  with 
or  slightly  more  modern  than  that  cave.  Unfortunately 
for  this  assignment,  No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inscription  in  the  same  character  as  in  the  preceding  group, 
No.  XXV.  has  a rock-cut  inscription,  and  Nos.  XXI.  and 
XXV.  a painted  one,  each  in  the  same  kind  of  letters. 

The  engraved  and  the  painted  letters  are  not  exactly 
of  the  same  kind ; nor  are  the  painted  letters  of  the  same 
pattern  everywhere.  They  were  obviously  written  and 
engraved  by  different  individuals,  and  consequently  differ 
both  in  style,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 
But  they  all  belong  obviously  and  most  unmistakably  to 
the  three  classes  of  character  numbered  2,  3,  and  4 in 
James  Prinsep’s  “ Illustrations  of  the  Sanskrit  Alphabet.” 
Prinsep  calls  No.  2 the  “Western  Cave  character,”  and 
places  it  between  Nos.  1 and  3,  adding  that  its  date  was 
uncertain ; No.  3 is  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rudra- 
darna  inscription  of  Junagar;  and  No.  4 on  the  Guzerat 
dated  plates,  which  belong  to  the  second  century  a.d.  All 
the  three  are  local  or  periodical  variations  of  the  same  type, 
which  ultimately  merged  into  the  Gupta  character.  The 
last  had  been  in  use  for  about  three  centuries,  and  ceased 
with  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  after  which  no  authentic 
record  has  been  found  in  that  character.  Most  of  the  Gupta 
letters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  types ; but  there 
are  certain  test  letters,  such  as  «T,  tf,  *f,  ?T.  TJ  and  'q, 
which  enable  us  easily  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
Gupta  and  its  preceding  types. 

Judged  by  these  test-letters,  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ajanta 
Caves,  except  those  in  the  Lat  character,  belong  to  the 
Pudradama  type,  or  No.  3,  with  a leaning  sometimes  towards 
No.  2,  sometimes  towards  No.  4,  i.e.  they  hold  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  third  century  b c.  and  the 
second  century  a.d.,  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  b.c.  The  names  of  Vindhyasakti  and  his 
successors,  and  their  relation  to  the  Scythians,  the  Saka 
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Yavanas,  in.  the  large  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  Cave,  would 
fit  in  better  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  is  the  most  probable  time  when  the  latest  of  the  caves 
were  completed,  and  all  were  in  existence.  If  we  accept 
even  the  lowest  limit  of  our  paleographic  evidence,  we 
can  bring  the  caves  to  the  second  century,  but  not  later, 
and  that  would  be  about  five  centuries  before  the  time  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  assigned  to  the  latest  of  them  from  a 
study  of  their  architectural  character.  I have  a strong 
leaning  in  favour  of  palseographic  evidence,  which  I believe 
to  be  much  more  authentic  and  less  misleading  than  aesthetic 
tests  which  yield  too  much  elbow-room  for  speculation,  and 
are  wanting  in  that  certainty  which  inscriptions  rightly 
interpreted  are  calculated  to  afford. 

Were  I to  conceive  that  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions 
under  notice  are  of  the  Gupta  type,  they  could  be  made 
to  come  down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  not  later ; and  that 
would  be  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  But  no  Orientalist  familiar  with  Indian 
palaeography  will,  I feel  convinced,  for  a moment  accept 
the  character  of  the  records  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Guptas ; and  if  he  did,  he  would  find  the  reference  to 
Vindhyasakti  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  inscription  an  immovable 
obstruction  in  his  way.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
follow  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  before  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  three  large  inscriptions  in  Caves  No.  XVI.  XYII.  and 
XXV.  refer  to  the  excavation  of  the  caves,  and  the  caves 
must  therefore  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  inscriptions. 
But  the  others  are  mere  records  of  gifts,  without  any  speci- 
fication of  their  nature  ; and  inscriptions  of  this  class,  I have 
elsewhere1  shown,  belong  to  ages  subsequent  to  the  dates 
of  the  structures  in  which  they  occur.  Thus  the  large  en- 
graved inscription  on  the  doorway  of  the  Cave  No.  XVI., 
being  the  record  of  its  excavation,  the  painted  records  inside 
the  cave  announcing  gifts  (dana)  must  refer  to  something 
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else  given  to  the  cave,  or  its  presiding  hermit,  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  cave.  Most  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions are  of  this  character ; and  their  evidence  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  caves  existed  from  before,  and  were  places  of 
great  sanctity,  in  which  gifts  were  looked  upon  as  highly 
meritorious ; they  do  not  necessarily  fix  the  date  of  the 
cave.  The  L&t  inscription  in  Cave  No.  XII.  is  a record 
of  this  description,  and,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  cave 
must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  older  than  the 
lowest  limit  of  the  Lat  character. 


Notes  on  Babtj  Rajendralala  Mitra’s  Pater  on  the 
Age  of  the  Caves  at  Ajanta.  By  James  Fergusson, 
Y.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

AVhen  this  paper  was  first  presented  to  the  Council  in  July 
last,  I objected  to  its  being  received,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained a vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  personalities, 
which  I should  regret  to  see  introduced  into  any  discussion  in 
this  Society.  Since  then  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  given  him  by  the  author,  has  cut  it  down  to  about 
one-half  its  original  length,  and  now  presents  it  in  a form  to 
which  I personally  can  have  no  possible  objection.  I would 
only,  however,  like  to  observe,  that  the  title  now  given  to  it  is 
a little  misleading.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while,  if  an 
attempt  to  fix  their  dates  were  all  the  paper  contained,  to 
print  a disquisition  on  the  age  of  the  Caves  at  Ajanta  by  a 
person  who  has  never  visited  them,  and  who,  though  eminent 
as  a Sanskrit  scholar,  has  hitherto  shown  no  aptitude  for,  or 
knowledge  of,  archaeological  subjects.  It  seems  too  singularly 
inappropriate  at  the  present  moment,  as  a quarto  volume, 
containing  111  closely  printed  pages,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, has  just  been  presented  to  the  Society,  by  its  author, 
Mr.  Burgess.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  several  weeks 
spent  in  examining  the  Caves  at  Ajanta  last  cold  weather, 
and  was,  I believe,  his  fourth  or  fifth  visit  to  them  during  the 
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last  ten  or  twelve  yrears.  During  that  interval  he  has  visited 
almost  every  series  of  caves  in  "Western  India.  Babu 
Rajendra  has  not  seen  this  work,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
clear  how  far  Mr.  Burgess’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  might  have  modified  his  views.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I may  mention  that  we  are 
perfectly  in  accord  as  to  the  dates  of  the  caves  belonging  to 
this  group,  and  he  has  left  me  an  almost  equally  extensive 
account  of  them  to  he  embodied  in  a work  I am  now  passing 
through  the  press,  conjointly  with  him,  and  which  I hope 
may  appear  in  the  spring. 

All  this,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  as  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra’s  paper  is  not  what  its 
title  imports,  but  is,  practically7,  an  attempt  to  prove — 

First,  that  I am  wrong  in  the  date  I assign  (a.d.  600  to 
640)  to  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajanta,  which  contains  certain 
pictures  avowedly  admitted  to  be  those  of  foreigners. 

Secondly,  that  I am  equally  wrong  in  believing  that  these 
pictures  contain  portraits  of  Khushru  Parviz  of  Persia,  and 
Pulakesi,  King  of  Maharashtra. 

Both  these  propositions  are  stated  with  unobjectionable 
fairness  in  the  paper  as  it  now  stands,  and  are  not  only 
perfectly  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  but  are,  I believe, 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  Society. 

To  these  two  points,  and  to  them  only,  I shall  confine  the 
remarks  I have  to  make  ; but  before  doing  so,  it  will  add  to  the 
clearness  of  what  follows,  if  I make  a few  observations  on 
the  long  extract  the  Babu  makes  from  his  unpublished 
second  volume  of  “ The  Antiquities  of  Orissa.” 

In  this  passage,  and  elsewhere,  he  represents  me  as  in- 
venting a system  of  “ gradual  improvement,”  “ according  to 
which  the  simplest  caves  are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period, 
the  most  ornate  to  a comparatively  recent  date  ; ” and  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  by  various  very  irrelevant  ex- 
amples. As  this  proposition  is  stated  here,  I cannot  object 
to  its  form,  but  I beg  leave  to  state,  most  emphatically,  that 
I have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  is  founded  on 
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an  entire  misconception  of  my  meaning.  "What  I have 
attempted  to  do  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  to  apply 
to  Indian  architecture  the  same  principles  of  archaeological 
science,  which  are  universally  adopted,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Since  the  publication  of 
Hickman’s  “Attempt  to  Discriminate  Styles,  etc.,”  in  1817, 
style  has  been  allowed  to  supersede  all  other  evidence  for 
the  age  of  any  building,  not  only  in  Mediaeval,  but  in 
Byzantine,  Classical,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  true  styles.  Any 
accomplished  antiquary,  looking  at  any  archway  or  any 
moulding,  can  say  at  once,  this  is  Norman,  or  Early 
English,  or  Decorated,  or  Tudor,  and  if  familiar  with  the 
style,  tell  the  date  within  a few  years,  whether  it  belongs  to  a 
cathedral,  or  a parish  church,  a dwelling  house,  or  a grange  ; 
whether  it  is  part  of  the  most  elaborate  shrine,  or  of  a pig- 
sty— is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence,  nor  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  marvellously  elaborate  quasi-Bvzantine  style 
of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror,  or  to  the  prosaic  tameness 
of  that  of  tbe  age  of  Elizabeth. 

Owing  to  its  perfect  originatyty  and  freedom  from  all 
foreign  admixture  or  influence,  I believe  these  principles,  so 
universally  adopted  in  this  country,  are  even  more  applicable 
to  the  Indian  styles  than  to  the  European.  During  the 
half  century  during  which  I have  been  occupied  in  the 
matter,  I have  found  no  exception  to  their  applicability, 
though  frequently  in  the  very  inverse  sense  from  that  the 
Babu  represents  me  as  adopting.  The  Bails  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  and  Bharhut,  and  the  Caves  at  Udayagiri,  and 
Pitalkhora,  are  among  the  oldest,  the  most  elaborate,  and 
most  ornate  specimens  of  art  yet  discovered,  but  these  were 
succeeded  by  man)-  of  almost  Doric  simplicity.1  As  it 


1 It  is  hardly  worth  while  saying  much  about  the  argument  derived  from  the 
“ Pillars.”  which  the  Babu  would  never  have  brought  forward,  had  he  ever 
visited  the  Western  Caves,  or  even  studied  their  plans.  In  the  West  of  India, 
the  Hall  is  the  most  prominent  and  most  essential  feature,  and  into  it  all  the  cells 
open.  Consequently,  when  these  became  numerous,  and  the  hall  necessarily 
large,  pillars  became  indispensable  to  support  the  roof,  which  otherwise  would 
have  fallen  in,  and  eventually  they  became  a most  important  feature.  In  Orissa, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  cells  open  on  the  outer  air,  and  their  doors  are  only 
covered  by  shallow  verandahs,  and  there  are  no  halls  in  which  internal  pillars 
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happens,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  earliest  Caves  at  Ajanta, 
and  generally  in  the  West,  are  the  plainest  and  least 
ornamented,  but  that  is  not  a consequence  of  their  age, 
but  because  they  belonged  to  a sect  remarkable  for  its 
puritanical  asceticism.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  India,  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  At  Buddha  Gaya,  Bharhut,  and 
Udavagiri,  the  contemporary  structures,  if  not  the  most 
richly  ornamented,  were  at  least  as  much  so,  as  any  that 
succeeded  them.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  anything  I have 
ever  written  on  the  subject  is  concerned,  there  is  not  one 
single  paragraph  in  any  work  of  mine  that  can  be  tortured 
into  the  expression  of  a belief,  on  my  part,  that  greater 
or  less  richness  of  ornamentation  is  a test  of  age.  Style 
is  a test,  and  by  style  alone  can  their  age  be  ascertained. 

I believe  I am  tolerably  familiar  with  all  that  Babu 
Rajendra  has  written  on  archaeological  subjects  ; but  I have 
not  yet  found  one  paragraph  in  any  of  his  works  in  which  he 
shows  that  he  ever  heard  of  the  science  of  Archaeology,  as  it 
is  understood  in  Europe,  nor  certainly  one  instance  in  which 
he  has  applied  its  principles  to  ascertain  either  the  relative,  or 
positive,  age  of  any  building.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  the  exact 
position  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  puzzling 
over  inscriptions,  or  annals,  or  traditions ; but  having  no 
knowledge  of  style  nor  any  certain  guide,  and  conse- 
quently tumbling  into  mistakes  only  calculated  to  excite 
wonder  and  amusement  in  the  present  generation  of  anti- 
quaries. 

At  the  same  time,  I am  far  from  either  rejecting  or  under- 
valuing the  assistance  gained  in  all  these  researches  from  the 
study  of  Palaeography.  It  is  always  a help,  and  frequently  a 
guide,  which  is  in  some  instances  indispensable ; but  it  never 
— so  far  as  I can  judge — is  capable  of  the  same  precision, 
nor  can  be  so  implicitly  relied  upon  as  Archaeology,  when 
this  is  properly  understood  and  applied.  I do,  however,  object 

could  possibly  be  introduced.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  analogy  between  the  dis- 
position of  the  caves  in  the  East  and  those  in  the  West.  1 need  hardly,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  explain  here  in  what  the  difference  consists,  as  in  the  book  on  the 
subject  I have  in  the  press,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Burgess,  the  subject  will  be 
fully  entered  into. 
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to  Prinsep’s  alphabets  being  used  as  an  argument  in  the 
present  discussion.  We  have  made  immense  progress 
during  the  last  forty  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
alphabets  of  India,  and  Prinsep  only  knew  of  that  used  in 
these  caves  from  some  fragments  copied  by  gentlemen  who 
neither  knew  the  letters  nor  the  language,  and  whose  copies 
are  consequently  of  the  least  possible  value.1 

As  I hope  to  show  presently,  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  inscriptions  in  these  Caves  is  in  perfect  accord  with  what 
we  learn  from  their  architecture,  as  must  indeed  always  be 
the  case,  when  there  exists  sufficient  means  of  comparing  them 
together.  In  the  present  instance,  I feel  confident,  that 
when  the  evidence  derived  from  inscriptions  is  added  to  that 
deduced  from  the  style  in  which  the  caves  are  decorated, 
the  two,  taken  together,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
that  I was  not  mistaken  in  the  date  I assigned  to  Cave 
No.  I. 

In  order  to  state  his  case  more  clearly,  Babu  Bajendra  has 
divided  the  Caves  at  Ajanta  into  three  groups.  About  the 
first  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  paper  read  to  this  Society  in 
1842,  I stated  that  they  all  were  excavated  before  the 
Christian  Era,  which  the  Babu  admits.  They  are,  however,  in- 
teresting as  showing  how  superior  the  Archaeological  method 
is  to  the  Paloeographical.  Because,  he  says,  they  have  all 
inscriptions  in  the  Lat  character,  he  argues  that  they  must 
all  be  of  one  age — or  very  nearly  so — though  what  that  age 
is  he  does  not  venture  to  specify.  Now,  I defy  any  architect  or 
antiquary  to  look  at  them  without  seeing  at  a glance  that 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  that  there  is  a succession, 
and  a considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest ; and  had  he  ever  seen  them,  or  known 
anything  of  archaeology,  even  he  must  have  admitted  it  was  so. 
IX.  and  X.,  for  instance,  are  Chaitya  Caves,  situated  side  by 
side,  but  so  different,  in  every  essential  respect,  as  to  prove 
that  they  belong  to  different  ages.  If  their  inscriptions 


1 Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  yol.  v.  plates  is.  and  xxix. 
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were  all  in  the  same  character,  it  would  only  show  how 
worthless  Palaeography  is  for  the  purpose  to  which  the 
Babu  applies  it ; but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are 
only  two  short  inscriptions  in  the  four  caves  which  can, 
even  by  courtesy,  be  called  “ in  the  Lat  character,”  and 
they  are  in  its  most  modern  form,  and  certainly  not  of 
the  same  age.1  This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence 
here,  as  the  group  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  age 
of  Cave  No.  I. 

The  Babu’s  second  group  is  very  extensive,  and  arranged 
in  a manner  that  passes  my  comprehension  ; hut  that,  too,  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  not  bearing  on  the  argument,  nor  has 
the  accustomed  inaccuracy  with  which  they  are  described.  I 
would,  however,  remark  that  Cave  VIII.  is  not  a “ Chaitya,” 
but  one  of  the  meanest  Viharas  in  the  place,  and  has  no  “ in- 
scription,” and  “no  painted  Buddha  over  the  entrance;”  Cave 
VI.  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ; and  Cave  XVI.  is  not 
the  Zodiac  cave ; this  last,  however,  is  a mistake  of  Bhau  Daji’s, 
for  which  the  Babu  is  not  responsible.  All  this,  however,  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  from  any  one  writing  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  no  special  knowledge.  There  are, 
however,  two  Caves  in  this  group,  XVI.  and  XVII.,2  which 
have  important  inscriptions,  which,  with  their  architectural 
peculiarities,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  re- 
garding which,  I should  consequently  like  to  say  a few 
words. 

Cave  No.  XVI.  contains  an  important  inscription  of  the 
Vindhyasakti  dynasty  (J.B.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  56),  which 
I would  like  any  one  to  compare  with  the  Seoni  plates 
of  the  same  dynasty  (J.A.S.B.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxxiii.).  The 
alphabet  is  the  same,  but  the  form  of  characters  is  so 
different,  that  it  would  he  competent  to  any  one  to  argue 
that  there  was — on  pakcographic  evidence — 50  or  100 

1 Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  vii.  inscriptions  1 and  2,  on  the  third  plate  of 
Bhau  Uaji’s  paper,  p.  63. 

2 Woodcuts  of  the  interior  of  these  two  caves  will  be  found  in  my  Eastern  and 
Indian  Architecture,  woodcuts  84,  85,  and  86,  and  lithographic  representations 
of  them,  plates  iv.  and  v.  of  my  Rock  Temples,  folio,  Loudon,  1845. 
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years  between  them,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  even 
that  does  not  concern  us  here,  its  direct  bearing  is  only 
to  show  that  it  is  anterior,  probably  to  the  extent  of  50  or 
100  years,  to  the  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  No.  XVII. 
That  inscription  is  most  important  for  our  present  argument, 
because,  when  Bhau  Daji’s  copy  is  compared  with  Mr. 
Burgess’s  photograph  of  that  on  Cave  No.  III.  at  Badami 
(Reports,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxii.),  they  are  found  to  be  practically 
identical,  in  so  far  as  the  palaeographical  evidence  is  con- 
cerned. The  alphabet,  and  the  form  of  the  letters,  are  the 
same,  with  only  such  differences  as  may  arise  from  the  one 
being  an  eye  copy,  the  other  an  ‘ estampage,’  and  the 
geographical  distance  being  400  miles  may  also  account  for 
some  slight  differences ; but  it  would  require  a very  keen  and 
practised  eye  to  detect  any  of  importance,  or  to  say  which  is 
the  oldest  of  the  two.  Now  the  great  and  cardinal  fact  is 
that  the  Badami  inscription  contains  a date,  “ 500  years 
from  the  Coronation  of  the  Saka  King,”  or  in  other 
words  578-9  a.d. 

This  Badami  date  is  by  far  the  most  important  discovery 
that  has  been  made  of  late  years  for  fixing  the  chronology  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period.  It  is  the  cardinal  point 
on  which  every  discussion  must  hinge.  Any  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  any  cave  without  taking  it  into  account 
is  worthless.1  We  know  exactly  what  the  form  of  the 
character  is  in  which  it  is  written,  and  we  know  exactly  what 
the  architecture  of  the  cave  is  in  which  it  is  found  (Burgess, 
Reports,  vol.  i.  plates  xxiv.  to  xxxv.),  and  are  consequently  able 
to  say  what  was  before  and  what  came  after  it ; and  with 
this  knowlege  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Cave 
No.  I.  at  Ajanta,  is  subsequent  to  Cave  No.  III.  at  Badami, 
consequently  to  a.d.  579.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  argu- 
ment between  me  and  the  Babu  breaks  down.  He  calls  this 
an  “opinion  of  mine.”  It  is  just  such  an  opinion,  however, 

1 I pointed  out  the  value  of  this  date  in  my  original  paper  (Vol.  XI.  p.  160), 
hut  the  Babu  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  passing  over  “sub  silentio  ” any  facts 
that  militate  against  his  theories.  Had  he  realized  its  importance,  this  paper 
would  probably  never  have  been  written. 

0 

VOL.  XII. — [sew  series.] 
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as  that  I have  formed  that  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  is  more 
modern  than  Westminster  Abbey,  or  such  as  I would  form, 
if  any  example  of  Tudor  architecture  were  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  I were  asked  its  age  relatively  to  any  example  of 
the  Edwardian  Gothic.  The  Babu  does  not  see  this,  because 
he  never  heard  of  stjdes  being  so  used,  and  we  cannot  of 
course  come  to  an  understanding  regarding  it,  because  one  of 
us  is  speaking  in  a language  the  other  does  not  understand. 
What  the  exact  interval  between  the  two  cases  may  be,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  determine,  but  certainly  not  less  than  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Burgess  (p.  57)  dates  Cave  XYI.  at  about  a.d.  500,  in 
which  he  is  probably  correct ; but  the  difference  in  the 
architecture  and  the  alphabet  of  Cave  XVII.  is  so  great 
that  we  can  hardly  allow  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  years ; 
thus  on  palasographical  and  archaeological  grounds  bringing  it 
abreast  of  Cave  III.  at  Badami.  But  assuming  this,  the 
progress  of  the  style  of  Cave  I.  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  accomplished  within  the  thirty 
years  the  above  theory  assumes.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  get 
all  one  requires  into  the  space.  Probably  by  putting  XVII. 
back  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  No  I.  forward  to  a 
like  extent,  we  may  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  exact  truth. 
The  paintings  may  have  been — and  probably  were — executed 
some  time  after  the  events  they  were  designed  to  represent. 

Another  point  that  tends  to  determine  the  age  of  this 
cave  with  tolerable  precision  is  its  position  in  the  group. 
It  certainly,  from  its  locality,  is  the  last  excavated  at  that  end 
of  the  series,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  those  next  before 
it,  and  those  opposite,  at  the  other  end,  it  seems  impossible  to 
escape  the  conviction  that  we  are  very  near  the  age  when 
cave-digging  ceased  to  bo  the  fashion,  which,  from  various 
circumstances  too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  we  may  assume  to 
have  been  about  650  to  675  a.d. 

As  the  Babu  has  so  strong  a leaning  to  pakeographic 
evidence,  which  he  “ considers  much  more  authentic  and 
less  misleading,  than” — what  he  is  pleased  to  call — “msthetic 
tests,”  it  is  a pity  there  is  no  important  inscription  in 
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Cave  No.  I.  by  which  he  could  test  the  value  of  his  theories. 
It  is  true  he  says,  “ No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inscription  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding  group.” 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? I saw  none,  and  I examined 
the  cave  with  considerable  attention.  Dr.  Bird  saw  none.  Mr. 
Burgess  devoted  twenty-three  closely  printed  quarto  pages 
to  the  description  of  this  cave,  but  mentions  none.1  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  on  his  third  plate,  p.  64, 
huddles  together  some  eight  or  nine  insignificant  inscriptions, 
which  he  describes  as  “ painted  inscriptions  on  Caves  Nos.  I. 
II.  and  X. but  which  is  in  No.  I.,  which  in  No.  II.,  and 
which  in  No.  X.  he  does  not  specify.  As  engraved  they  are  all 
so  much  alike  that,  if  they  prove  anything,  it  would  be,  that 
No.  X.,  avowedly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  which  are  avowedly  long  after  it,  or 
vice  versa.  If  the  Babu  knows  which  belongs  to  Cave  No.  I., 
he  ought  to  say  so  ; or  if  he  has  any  information  not  available 
to  others,  he  ought  to  produce  it.  As  the  case  at  present 
stands,  there  is  no  palaeographic  evidence  to  show  in  the 
remotest  degree  what  the  age  of  this  cave  is,  and  certainly 
nothing  that  in  the  smallest  degree  invalidates  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  or  that 
of  its  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  prove  beyond  a shadow 
of  doubt,  so  far  as  I am  capable  of  judging,  that  it  was 
excavated  in  the  fii’st  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  second  part  of  the  task  I have  undertaken  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  first.  Not  that  I think  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Babu’s  criticism  that  in  the  smallest  degree 
invalidates  what  I advanced  in  my  original  paper ; but  the 
class  of  objections  he  puts  forward  are  from  their  nature 
so  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  answers 
which  will  prove  satisfactory.  With  the  caves  we  had 
something  tangible  to  go  upon ; but  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tions of  costume  or  likeness,  or  probabilities  whether  one  or 

1 Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I have  received  from  Mr.  Burgess  a letter 
dated  Lanouli,  29th  November,  in  which  he  says,  in  answer  to  my  telegraphic 
inquiry,  “ I here  is  no  inscription,  in  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajanta, either  cut  or  painted.” 
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two  embassies  took  place,  or  other  events  happened,  we  are 
evidently  on  a wide  sea,  from  which  it  would  require  both 
skill  and  judgment  to  reach  a port.  When  we  venture  into 
the  hazy  region  of  the  politics  of  Persia  and  India  in  the 
seventh  century,  we  must  not  look  for  a precision  that  would 
satisfy  a conveyancer  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  unless  prepared 
to  take  a large  and  liberal  view  of  matters,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  alone.  Under  such  circumstances  as  we 
find,  then  existing,  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  express 
doubts,  and  demand  explanations.  And,  after  all,  such  carping 
criticisms  seldom  lead  to  anything,  and  are  generally  con- 
fined to  anonymous  writers  in  third-class  periodicals.  They 
are  so  easy  when  there  is  no  responsibility  to  produce  some- 
thing better.  I caunot  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  their 
being  admitted  into  the  publications  of  any  scientific  or 
literary  society,  unless  it  is  to  clear  the  space  for  the  erection 
of  some  better  structure,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
this  instance.  However,  as  the  Babu’s  lucubrations  have 
been  printed  in  our  Journal,  I must  say  a few  words,  lest 
otherwise  judgment  may  go  against  me  by  default. 

First  with  regard  to  the  name  Pulakesi.  It  was  no  inven- 
tion of  mine  — it  was  suggested  by  Professor  Noldeke,  who  is, 
if  not  the  best,  at  least  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  in 
Europe.  It  is  no  answer  to  him  to  repeat  the  various  possible 
readings  which  he  himself  suggested,  but  rejected,  after  due 
consideration,  in  favour  of  the  one  he  adopted.  To  this  the  Babu 
objects,  as  a matter  of  course — any  one  can  do  that ; but  has 
he  anything  to  suggest  in  its  place  ? If  he  has,  he  had  better 
put  it  before  the  Professor,  who,  I have  no  doubt,  will  give 
him  a reply.  I hope  it  will  not  be  such  a crushing  one  as  he 
received  from  Prof.  Weber  in  the  Academy  of  Nov.  15,  1879. 

The  giving  of  nicknames  is  a very  ingenious  device,  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  in  certain  pleadings  in  some  courts  not 
in  very  high  order ; but  never,  so  far  as  I know,  in  earnest 
scientific  discussions.  To  call  the  principal  person,  in  the  so- 
called  drinking  scene,  a “Bacchanal,”  certainly  diverts  the 
attention  from  the  idea  of  his  being  a person  of  consequence ; 
but  it  leaves  untouched  the  question,  why,  being  a foreigner 
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(Persian),  his  portrait  appears  four  times  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  four  most  important  points  of  the  roof  of  a 
Buddhist  Yihara  in  India.  If  he  was  only  a Bacchanal, 
this  seems  to  me  strange. 

In  like  manner,  to  call  the  messenger  delivering  a letter 
to  the  King,  in  the  “Court  scene”  “The  Ambassador,”  diverts 
attention  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  half  a dozen 
ambassadors  of  the  same  rank  in  the  place,  and  with  their 
horses  held  outside.  They  are,  in  fact,  grooms,  or  at  least 
horsemen,  of  some  sort,  bringing  a letter  with  the  usual 
nuzzurana,  from  some  king  or  potentate  to  some  other,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  They  have  no  costume  or  state,  nor  any 
attendance  that  would  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  they 
were  in  any  sense  the  representatives  of  the  King  who  sent 
them. 

The  Babu  cannot  see  any  likeness  in  feature  or  costume 
between  the  Bacchanal  and  the  Ambassadors.  Nor  can  I. 
But  I would  not  be  distressed  if  I could  not  trace  much 
likeness  between  the  face  of  George  the  Fourth,  as  paiuted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  that  of  a foreign  office 
messenger,  who  arrived  at  the  court  of  a foreign  prince, 
after  a long  journey  on  horseback,  wearied  and  travel-stained, 
in  the  costume  of  his  profession.  Nor  would  I be  more 
surprised  to  find  the  state  costume  of  Khushru  and  Shirin  at 
Takht-i-Bostan  did  not  resemble  those  of  the  Bacchanal,  than 
I would  be  to  find  that  the  costume  of  any  king  and  queen, 
in  their  robes  of  state,  differed  considerably  from  that  they 
adopted  when  retired  to  their  private  apartments,  and  put 
on  their  dressing  gowns  and  slippers.  Surely  such  questions 
as  these  are  not  worthy  of  being  treated  seriously  by  grown- 
up men. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  which  the  Babu  takes  up  in  a proper  spirit,  and 
supports  with  sufficient  references.  It  is  that  of  the  crimped 
streamers,  or  Banderoles,  which  I believed,  and  believe,  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Sassanian  period.  As  Wilson’s 
Ariana  Antiqua  is  accessible  to  any  one,  it  is  easy  to  judge 
whether  I am  correct  in  asserting  that  the  fillets  in  the  first  five 
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plates  referred  to,  are  only  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Roman  fillets 
usual  on  classical  coins  and  statues.  As  we  get  near  the 
Sassanian  period  (Plates  IX.  to  XII)  they  get  longer  ; but 
there  are  no  true  “ crimped  banderoles,”  such  as  are  found  on 
all  the  Sassanian  sculptures  in  Persia,  till  we  reach  Plate 
XVI.,  where  the  Sassanian  coins  begin. 

The  works  of  Ker  Porter,  of  Texier,  and  Flandin  and 
Coste,  are  equally  accessible,  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  them,  and  realize  what  a true  Sassanian 
crimped  banderole  is,  as  portrayed  everywhere  in  Persia,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  found  only  on  Sassanian  sculptures,  Sassanian  coins,  and 
on  the  roof  of  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajanta. 

It  surely  can  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  the  objection 
that,  as  in  Tabari  there  is  “ no  allusion  to  a return  em- 
bassy,” the  inference  should  be,  that  this  very  Irish  correspon- 
dence began  and  ended  with  a single  letter  in  one  direction. 
As  I read  it,  the  whole  context  in  Tabari  shows  that  the 
relations  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  kings  must  have 
been  long  and  intimate,  and  that  many  letters  must  have 
passed  to  and  fro  before  such  an  incident  could  have  occurred, 
as  the  one  thus  almost  accidentally  brought  to  our  notice. 

I have  now,  I hope,  said  enough  to  prove — what  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  most  incontestable  facts  in  the  Cave 
Chronology  of  India — that  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajant&  was 
excavated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
consequently  the  paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  cannot 
represent  “ Phases  of  Indian  life  1800  to  2000  years  ago,” 
as  Babu  Rajendra  persists  in  maintaining. 

If  this  is  so,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  paintings  in  the  Cave  can  be  either  Bactrians 
or  Assyrians — as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  and 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  in  his  paper  to 
invalidate  the  conclusion  I have  arrived  at  that  the  figures  on 
the  roof  do  represent  Khushrii  and  Shririn,  and  the  “Court 
scene”  on  the  walls,  the  delivery  of  a letter  from  that  Persian 
Monarch  to  Pulakesi,  King  of  Maharashtra. 
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If  these  propositions  are  granted,  I am  quite  willing  to 
accept  his  conclusion,  that  “ the  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was  probably  more  frequent  in 
past  times  than  it  is  now.”  But  I would  only  ask,  was  the 
magniloquent  announcement  of  such  a truism  worth  all  the 
pains  and  paper  it  has  cost  to  bring  it  before  the  world?  With 
regard  to  the  long-extinct  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  no  doubt  absolutely  true ; and  with  regard  to  Persia,  it 
is  a testimony  in  favour  of  the  views  I have  just  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Society,  which  I willingly 
accept. 
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Art.  VI. — On  Sanskrit  Texts  Discovered  in  Japan.  By 
Professor  F.  Max  Muller. 

It  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  senior 
members  of  this  Society  how  wide  and  deep  an  interest  was 
excited  in  the  year  1853  by  the  publication  of  Stanislas 
Julien’s  translation  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Hiouen-thsang. 
The  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  religious,  social, 
political,  and  literary  state  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  was  like  a rocket,  carrying  a rope 
to  a whole  crew  of  struggling  scholars,  on  the  point  of  being 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  Indian  chronology ; and  the  rope  was 
eagerly  grasped  by  all,  whether  their  special  object  was  the 
history  of  Indian  religion,  or  the  history  of  Indian  literature, 
architecture,  or  politics.  While  many  books  on  Indian 
literature,  published  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  are  now  put 
aside  and  forgotten,  Julien’s  three  volumes  of  Hiouen-thsang 
still  maintain  a fresh  interest,  and  supply  new  subjects  for 
discussion,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  your  Society. 

I had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with  Stanislas 
Julien,  when  he  was  compiling  those  large  lists  of  Sanskrit 
and  Chinese  words  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
translation  of  Hiouen-thsang,  and  enabled  him  in  his  classical 
work,  the  Methode  pour  dechiffrer  et  transcire  Jes  noms  Sanskrits 
(1861),  to  solve  a riddle  which  had  puzzled  Oriental  scholars 
for  a long  time,  viz.  how  it  happened  that  the  original 
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Sanskrit  names  had  been  so  completely  disguised  and  rendered 
almost  unrecognizable  in  the  Chinese  translations  of  Sanskrit 
texts,  and  how  they  could  be  restored  to  their  original 
form. 

I had  likewise  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
your  late  President,  Professor  II.  H.  Wilson,  when,  after 
reading  Julien’s  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  original  Sanskrit  texts  of  which  the  Chinese  translations 
had  been  recovered  might  still  be  found  in  the  monasteries  of 
China.  His  influential  position  as  President  of  your  Society, 
and  his  personal  relations  with  Sir  John  Bowring,  then 
English  Resident  in  China,  enabled  him  to  set  in  motion  a 
powerful  machinery  for  attaining  his  object ; and  if  you  look 
back  some  five-and-twenty  years,  you  will  find  in  your 
Journal  a full  account  of  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Edkins, 
on  the  search  after  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  temples  or  monas- 
teries of  China. 

On  the  15th  February,  1854,  Professor  Wilson  writes  from 
Oxford  to  Sir  John  Bowring  : — 

“ I send  you  herewith  a list  of  the  Sanskrit  works  carried 
to  China  by  Ilwen  Tsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  in  great  part  translated  by  him,  or  under  his 
supervision,  into  Chinese.  If  any  of  them,  especially  the 
originals,  should  be  still  in  existence,  you  would  do  good 
service  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  to  the  history  of  Buddhism, 
by  procuring  copies.” 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  even  long  before  the  time  of 
Hiouen-thsang,  that  is,  long  before  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  large  numbers  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  had  been  exported  to 
China.  These  literary  exportations  began  as  early  as  the 
first  century  A.n.  When  we  read  for  the  first  time  of 
Commissioners  being  sent  to  India  by  Ming-ti,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  the  second  sovereign  of  the  Eastern  Ilan  dynasty, 
about  G2  A.D.,  we  are  told  that  they  returned  to  China  with 
a white  horse,  carrying  books  and  images.1  And  the  account 

1 Ileal,  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Introd.  p.  xxi;  Chinese  Repository, 
vol.  x.  No.  3,  March,  1841. 
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proceeds  to  state  that  “ these  books  still  remain,  and  are 
reverenced  and  worshipped.” 

From  that  time,  when  Buddhism  was  first  officially  recog- 
nized in  China,1  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
importers  and  translators  of  Buddhist,  in  some  cases  of 
Brahmanic  texts  also,  till  we  come  to  the  two  famous  expe- 
ditions, the  one  undertaken  by  Fa-IIian  in  400-415,  the 
other  by  Hiouen-thsang,  629-645  a.d.  Fa-Hian’s  Travels 
were  translated  into  French  by  Abel  Remusat  (1836),  into 
English  by  Mr.  Beal  (1869).  Hiouen-thsang’s  Travels  are 
well  known  through  Stanislas  Julien’s  admirable  translation. 
Of  Hiouen-thsang  we  are  told  that  he  brought  back  from 
India  no  less  than  520  fasciculi,  or  657  separate  works,  which 
had  to  be  carried  by  twenty-two  horses.2 

The  earliest  translators  we  know  are  those  who  worked 
under  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  62  a.d.,  viz.  Kasyapa  Matanga 
(sometimes  called  Kasyamatanga),  and  Tsu-fah-lan  (Gobha- 
ra/ja?).3  They  had  brought  with  them  some  Buddhist  books 
of  great  importance.  Their  best  known  work  is  “The  Sutra 
of  the  42  Sections,”  a kind  of  epitome  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  "Whether  such  a work  ever  existed  either  in 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  if  we  admitted,  with  M.  Feer,  that  this 
so-called  Sutra  of  the  42  Sections  was  really  the  work  of 
Ka-syapa  Matanga  and  Gobhara/ta4  themselves,  who  con- 
sidered such  an  epitome  of  Buddhist  doctrines,  based  on 
original  texts,  useful  for  their  new  converts  in  China.  They 
translated,  however,  the  Da-sabhumi-Sutra,  and  the  Lalita- 
Yistara,  the  legendary  Life  of  Buddha  (called  Fo-pen-hing- 
king),  and  their  translations  enable  us  to  assign  to  these 
works  in  Sanskrit  a date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.5 

1 See  an  account  of  the  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China,  in  Journal 
Asiatique,  1856,  August,  p.  105.  Etcher  ches  stir  l’ engine  des  ordres  religicux 
dans  l empire  chinois.  par  Bazin. 

2 Stan.  Julien,  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

3 L.  Feer,  Sutra  en  42  articles,  p.  rxvii. 

4 Le  Dhammapada,  par  F.  Hu,  sum  du  Sutra  en  42  articles,  par  Leon  Feer, 
1878,  p.  xxiv. 

5 This  first  translation  of  the  Lalita-Yistara  seems  unfortunately  to  he  lost. 
It  would  have  enabled  us  to  see  what  the  Life  of  Buddha  was  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 
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In  150  a.d.  we  hear  of  a famous  translator,  An-shi-kau,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Parthia,  whose  translations  are 
still  in  existence.1  Mr.  Wylie  considers  Ansik  to  represent 
an  original  Arsak,  and  as  An-shi-kau  is  reported  to  have 
been  a royal  prince,  who  made  himself  a mendicant  and 
travelled  to  China,  Mr.  Wylie  supposes  that  he  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Arsacidae,  Kings  of  Persia.  Mr.  Beal  takes  the 
name  for  a corruption  of  A-svaka  or  Assaka, ' Imracnoi. 

In  about  170  a.d.  Chi-tsin  is  mentioned  as  the  translator 
of  the  Nirvaraa-Sutra. 

In  250  a.d.  Chi-mang  translated  the  “Paries  of  the  Priest- 
hood ” from  a MS.  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  city 
of  Pa/ali-putra  (Patna). 

In  260  a.d.  Dharma-raksha,  in  Chinese  Fa-hou,  made  a 
large  collection  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  books,  and  with 
the  help  of  other  Shamans,  is  said  to  have  translated  no  less 
than  165  texts,  between  the  years  265-308.  Among  them 
there  is  a new  version  of  the  Lalita-Vistara  (Pou-yao-king), 
which  is  in  existence,  a corrected  translation  of  the  Nirvaaa- 
sutra,  and  the  Suvar«aprabha-sutra.2 

In  300  a.d.  mention  is  made  of  a translation  of  the  Vimala- 
kirti-sutra  (?),  and  the  Saddharma  punrfarika  (Fa-hwa). 

This  brings  us  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Yao-hsing 
(397-415),  whose  devotion  to  Buddhism  induced  him  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  learned  translator  Kumara^iva, 
and  to  send  Fa-IIian  to  India  to  collect  MSS. 

In  460  a.d.  we  read  of  five  Buddhists  arriving  in  China 
from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Tibet.3  These  no  doubt  brought 
Pali  MSS.  witli  them.  Bodhidharma,  too,  the  twenty-eighth 
Buddhist  Patriarch,  came  from  the  South  in  526  a.d.,  though 
not  from  Ceylon. 

In  518,  the  famous  traveller  Sun-Yun  was  sent  to  India 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Wei  country  in  search  of 
Buddhist  books,  and  we  gather  from  his  Travels,  which  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  that,  after  three  years  spent  in 

1 See  Journal  of  R.A.S.  1856,  pp.  327,  332. 

2 Deal,  l.c.  p.  xxiii. 

3 Deal,  l.c.  p.  xxxiii. 
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India,  he  returned  to  China  with  175  volumes.  During  the 
Siu  Dynasty,  589-G19,  the  number  of  distinct  Buddhist 
books  translated  into  Chinese  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1950.1 

That  number  was  considerably  increased  afterwards,  par- 
ticularly by  the  famous  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiouen-thsang, 
who  is  said  to  have  translated  740  works,  forming  1385 
books. 

It  was  the  publication  of  Iliouen-thsang’s  Travels,  which 
roused  the  hopes  of  Professor  Wilson  that  some  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  MSS.  might  still  be  discovered  in  China. 

But  though  no  pains  were  spared  by  Sir  John  Bowring  to 
carry  out  Prof.  Wilson’s  wishes,  though  he  had  catalogues 
sent  to  him  from  Buddhist  libraries,  and  from  cities  where 
Buddhist  compositions  might  be  expected  to  exist,  the  results 
were  disappointing,  at  least  so  far  as  Sanskrit  texts  were 
concerned.  A number  of  interesting  Chinese  books,  trans- 
lated from  Sanskrit  by  Hiouen-thsang  and  others,  works 
also  by  native  Chinese  Buddhists,  were  sent  to  the  library  of 
the  East  India  House;  but  what  Professor  Wilson  and  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  with  him  most  desired,  Sanskrit  MSS., 
or  copies  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  were  not  forthcoming.  Professor 
Wilson  showed  me  indeed  one  copy  of  a Sanskrit  MS.  that 
was  sent  to  him  from  China,  and,  so  far  as  I remember,  it 
was  the  Kala-ATakra,2  which  we  know  as  one  of  the  books 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese.  That  MS.,  however, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  India  Office  Library,  though 
it  certainly  existed  in  the  old  East  India  House. 

The  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Professor  Wilson’s 
and  Sir  J.  Bowring’s  united  efforts  was  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  because  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Chinese  scholars  could 
surrender  the  conviction  that,  until  a very  short  time  since, 
Indian  MSS.  had  existed  in  China.  They  had  been  seen  by 
Europeans,  such  as  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  hard-working  mis- 

1 A long  list  of  Sanskrit  texts  translated  into  Chinese  may  be  found  in  the 
Journal  Asialique,  1849,  p.  353,  seq.,  s.t.  Concordance  Sinico-Samskrite  d’un 
nombre  considerable  de  litres  d'ouvrages  Bouddhiques,  recueillie  dans  un  Catalogue 
Chuiois  de  V an  1 306,  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien. 

2 Csoma  Kbrosi,  As.  Res.  vol.  xx.  p.  488.  Journal  Asiatique,  1849,  p.  356. 
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sionary  in  China,  who  in  a paper,  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  Sykes  (Journal  R.A.S. 
1856,  p.  73),  stated  that  he  himself  had  seen  Pali  MSS. 
preserved  by  Buddhist  priests  in  China.  Whether  these 
MSS.  were  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit  would  matter  little,  supposing 
even  that  Dr.  Gutzlaff  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 
He  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  whole  Buddhist  litera- 
ture. There  was  not  a single  priest,  he  says,  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  Pali  texts,  though  some  were  interlined 
with  Chinese.  “ A few  works,”  he  writes,  “ are  found  in  a 
character  originally  used  for  writing  the  Pali ; and  may  be 
considered  as  faithful  transcripts  of  the  earliest  writings  of 
Buddhism.  They  are  looked  upon  as  very  sacred,  full  of 
mysteries,  and  deep  significations;  and  therefore  as  the  most 
precious  relics  of  the  founder  of  their  creed.  With  the 
letters  of  this  alphabet  the  priests  perform  incantations 1 to 
expel  demons,  rescue  souls  from  hell,  bring  down  rain  on  the 
earth,  remove  calamities,  etc.  They  turn  and  twist  them  in 
every  shape,  and  maintain  that  the  very  demons  tremble  at 
the  recitation  of  them.” 

This  may  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  priests  to 
part  with  their  old  MSS.,  whether  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  but  it 
proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  still  exist,  and  naturally 
keeps  up  the  hope  that  some  day  or  other  we  may  still  get  a 
sight  of  them. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  if  MSS.  did  not  last  very 
long  in  India,  neither  would  they  do  so  in  China.  But  even 
then,  we  might  expect  at  least,  that  as  in  India  the  old  MSS. 
were  copied  whenever  they  showed  signs  of  decay,  so  they 
would  have  been  in  China.  Besides,  the  climate  of  China  is 
not  so  destructive  as  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  of 
India.  In  India,  MSS.  seldom  last  over  a thousand  years. 
Long  before  that  time  paper  made  of  vegetable  substances 
decays,  palm  leaves  and  birch  bark  become  brittle,  and  white 
ants  often  destroy  what  might  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
climate.  It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  Indian  Rajahs  to  keep 


1 cf.  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  66. 
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a staff  of  librarians,  who  had  to  copy  the  old  MSS.  whenever 
they  began  to  seem  unsafe,  a fact  which  accounts  both  for  the 
modern  date  of  most  of  our  Sanskrit  MSS.  and  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  text  often  met  with  in  the 
same  library. 

The  MSS.  carried  off  to  China  were  in  all  likelihood  not 
written  on  paper,  or  whatever  we  like  to  call  the  material 
which  Nearchus  describes  ‘ as  cotton  well  beaten  together,’ 1 
but  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  or  on  palm  leaves.  The 
bark  of  trees  is  mentioned  as  a tvriting  material  used  in 
India  by  Curtius ; 2 and  in  Buddhist  Sutras,  such  as  the 
KaraHt/avyhha  (p.  69),  we  actually  read  of  bhur^/a,  birch,  masi, 
ink,  and  karama  (kalam),  as  the  common  requisites  for 
writing.  MSS.  written  on  that  material  have  long  been 
known  in  Europe,  chiefly  as  curiosities  (I  had  to  write  many 
years  ago  about  one  of  them,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  All 
Souls’  College).  Of  late,3  however,  they  have  attracted  more 
serious  attention,  particularly  since  Dr.  Buhler  discovered  in 
Kashmir  old  MSS.  containing  independent  recensions  of 
Yedic  texts,  written  on  birch  bark.  One  of  these,  con- 
taining the  whole  text  of  the  Rig  Yeda  Sawhita4  with  accents, 
■was  sent  to  me,  and  though  it  had  suffered  a good  deal, 
particularly  on  the  margins,  it  shows  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  the  largest  quarto  or  even  folio 
size,  perfectly  smooth  and  pure,  except  for  the  small  dark 
lines  peculiar  to  the  bark  of  that  tree. 

At  the  time  of  Hiouen-thsang,  in  the  seventh  century, 
palm  leaves  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  material  for  writing. 
He  mentions  a forest  of  palm  trees  (Borassus  flabelliformis) 
near  Konkawapura  (the  "Western  coast  of  the  Dekhan), 
which  was  much  prized  on  account  of  its  supplying  material 
for  writing  (vol.  i.  p.  202,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  148).  At  a later 
time,  too,  in  965,  we  read  of  Buddhist  priests  returning  to 

1 The  modern  paper  in  Nepal  is  said  to  date  from  500  years  ago.  Hodgson, 
Essays. 

* M.M.,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  516. 

3 Burnell,  South  Indian  Palaeography,  2nd  ed.  p.  84,  seq. 

1 See  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i.,  Upanishads,  Introduction,  p.  lxxviii. 
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China  with  Sanskrit  copies  of  Buddhist  books  written  on 
palm  leaves  (peito).1  If  we  can  believe  Hiouen-thsang,  the 
palm  leaf  was  used  even  so  early  as  the  first  Buddhist  Council,2 
for  he  says  that  Kasyapa  then  wrote  the  Pi/akas  on  palm 
leaves  (tala),  and  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  India.  In 
the  Pali  Patakas,  paima  is  used  in  the  sense  of  letter,  but 
originally  parna  meant  a wing,  then  a leaf  of  a free,  then  a 
leaf  for  writing.  Pa^a,  also,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
sheet,  was  originally  pattra,  a wing,  a leaf  of  a tree.  Su- 
vawwapa^a,  a golden  leaf  to  write  on,  still  shows  that  the 
original  writing  material  had  been  the  leaves  of  trees,  most 
likely  of  palm-trees.3  Potthaka,  i.e.  pustaka,  book,  likewise 
occurs  in  the  Pali  (ratakas. 

Such  MSS.,  written  on  palm  leaves,  if  preserved  carefully 
and  almost  worshipped,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  China, 
ought  to  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  they  would 
certainly  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  students  of 
Buddhism,  if  they  could  still  be  recovered,  whether  in  the 
original  or  even  in  later  copies. 

Being  myself  convinced  of  the  existence  of  old  Indian 
MSS.  in  China,  I lost  no  opportunity,  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  of  asking  any  friends  of  mine  who  went 
to  China  to  look  out  for  these  treasures,  but — with  no  result ! 

Some  j^ears  ago,  however,  Dr.  Edkins,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  search  instituted  by  Prof.  "Wilson  and  Sir 
J.  Bowring,  showed  me  a book  which  he  had  brought  from 
Japan,  and  which  contained  a Chinese  vocabulary  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a transliteration  in  Japanese.  The 
Sanskrit  is  written  in  that  peculiar  alphabet  which  we  find  in 
the  old  MSS.  of  Nepal,  and  which  in  China  has  been  further 
modified,  so  as  to  give  it  an  almost  Chinese  appearance. 

That  MS.  revived  my  hopes.  If  such  a book  was  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  I concluded  that  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  §uch  a book  was  useful  there,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  Buddhists  in  Japan  studied  Sanskrit.  Dr.  Edkins  kindly 

1 Real’s  Travels  of  Ruddhist  Pilgrims,  Introd.  p.  xlvi. 

3 Pelerins  Rouddhistes,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

3 Fausboll,  Dasaratha-j  a taka,  p.  ‘lo. 
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left  the  book  with  me,  and  though  the  Sanskrit  portion  was 
full  of  blunders,  yet  it  enabled  me  to  become  accustomed  to  that 
peculiar  alphabet  in  which  the  Sanskrit  words  are  written. 

While  I was  looking  forward  to  more  information  from 
Japan,  good  luck  would  have  it  that  a young  Buddhist 
priest,  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  came  to  me  from  Japan,  in  order 
to  learn  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and  thus  to  be  able  in  time  to 
read  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists  in  their  original 
language,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
translations,  now  current  in  his  country.  After  a time, 
another  Buddhist  priest,  Mr.  Kasawara,  came  to  me  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  both  are  now  working  very  hard  at  learn- 
ing Sanskrit.  Japan  is  supposed  to  contain  34,388,300 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  about 
100,000  followers  of  Shinto,  are  Buddhists,  divided  into  ten 
principal  sects,  the  sect  to  which  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  belongs 
being  that  of  the  Shinshiu.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  I asked  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  when  he  came  to  read 
Sanskrit  with  me,  was  about  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Japan.  I 
showed  him  the  Chinese -Sanskrit- Japanese  Vocabulary 
which  Dr.  Edkins  had  left  with  me,  and  he  soon  admitted 
that  Sanskrit  texts  in  the  same  alphabet  might  be  found  in 
Japan,  or,  at  all  events,  in  China.  He  wrote  home  to  his 
friends,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  he  brought 
me  in  December  last  a book  which  a Japanese  scholar, 
Shuntai  Ishikawa,  had  sent  to  me,  and  which  he  wished  me 
to  correct,  and  then  to  send  back  to  him  to  Japan.  I did 
not  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  book.  But  when  I 
came  to  read  the  introductory  formula,  Evam  maya  srutam, 
‘ Thus  by  me  it  has  been  heard/  the  typical  beginning  of  the 
Buddhist  Sutras,  I was  delighted  indeed.  Here  then  was 
what  I had  so  long  been  looking  forward  to — a Sanskrit 
text,  carried  from  India  to  China,  from  China  to  Japan, 
written  in  the  peculiar  Nepalese  alphabet,  with  a Chinese 
translation,  and  a transliteration  in  Japanese.  Of  course, 
it  is  a copy  only,  not  an  original  MS.,  but  copies  pre- 
suppose originals  at  some  time  or  other,  and,  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  a first  instalment,  which  tells  us  that  we  ought  not 
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to  despair,  for  where  one  of  the  long- sou ght-for  literary 
treasures  that  were  taken  from  India  to  China,  and  after- 
wards from  China  to  Japan,  has  been  discovered,  others  are 
sure  to  come  to  light. 

TVe  do  not  possess  yet  very  authentic  information  on  the 
ancient  history  of  Japan,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  that  island.  M.  Leon  de  Bosny,1  and  the  Marquis 
D’Hervey  de  Saint-Denys,2  have  given  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  I hope  that  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  will 
soon  give  us  a trustworthy  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
his  country,  drawn  from  native  authorities.  TThat  is  told  us 
about  the  conversion  of  Japan  to  Buddhism  has  a somewhat 
legendary  aspect,  and  I shall  only  select  a few  of  the  more 
important  facts,  as  they  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
my  Sanskrit  pupil.  Buddhism  first  reached  Japan,  not 
directly  from  China,  but  from  Corea,  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  in  the  fourth  century  a.b.  In  the 
year  200  a.d.,  Corea  had  been  conquered  by  the  Japanese 
Empress  Zingu,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  two  countries  led  to  the  importation  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines from  Corea  to  Japan.  In  the  year  552  a.d.  one  of 
the  Corean  Kings  sent  a bronze  statue  of  Buddha  and  many 
sacred  books  to  the  Court  of  Japan,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes,  Buddhism  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
island  about  600  a.d.  Japanese  students  were  sent  to  China 
to  study  Buddhism,  and  they  brought  back  with  them  large 
numbers  of  Buddhist  books,  chiefly  translations  from  Sanskrit. 
In  the  year  640  a.d.  we  hear  of  a translation  of  the  Sukhava- 
tivyuha-mahayana-sutra  being  read  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  Sanskrit  text  now  sent  to  me  from  Japan.  The 
translation  had  been  made  by  K6  So-gai,  a native  of  Tibet, 
though  living  in  India,  252  a.d.,  and  we  are  told  that  there 
had  been  eleven  other  translations  of  the  same  text.3 

Among  the  teachers  of  these  Japanese  students  we  find  our 

1 I,e  Bouddhisme  dans  1' extreme  Orient;  Revue  Scientifique,  Decembre,  1879. 

2 Journal  Asintique,  1871,  p.  386  seq. 

3 Five  of  these  translations  were  introduced  into  Japan,  the  others  seem  to 
have  been  lost  in  China.  Hence  the  translations  are  spoken  of  as  *•  the  five  in 
existence  and  the  seven  missing.” 
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old  friend  ITiouen-thsang,  whom  the  Japanese  call  Genzio. 
In  the  year  653  a Japanese  priest,  Dosho  by  name,  studied 
under  Genzio,  adopted  the  views  of  the  sect  founded  by  him, 
the  Hosso  sect,  and  brought  back  with  him  to  Japan  a com- 
pilation of  commentaries  on  the  thirty  verses  of  Vasubandha, 
written  by  Dharraapala,  and  translated  by  Genzio.  Two 
other  priests,  Chitsu  and  Chitatsu,  likewise  became  his  pupils, 
and  introduced  the  famous  Abhidharma-Kosha-sutra  into 
Japan,  which  had  been  composed  by  Vasubandha,  and  trans- 
lated by  Genzio.  They  seem  to  have  favoured  the  Ilina- 
yana,  or  the  views  of  the  Small  Vehicle  (Kushashin). 

In  the  year  736  we  hear  of  a translation  of  the  Buddhava- 
tawsaka-vaipulya-sutra,  by  Buddhabhadra  and  others  (317- 
419  a.d.),  being  received  in  Japan;  likewise  of  a translation 
of  the  SuddharinapuWarika  by  Kumarar/iva. 

And  what  is  more  important  still,  in  the  ninth  century  we 
are  told  that  Kukai  (died  835),  the  founder  of  the  Shingon 
sect  in  Japan,  was  not  only  a good  Chinese,  but  a good 
Sanskrit  scholar  also.  Nay,  one  of  his  disciples,  Shinnigo, 
in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Buddhist  literature, 
undertook  a journey  not  only  to  China,  but  to  India,  and 
died  before  he  reached  that  country. 

These  short  notices,  which  I owe  chiefly  to  Mr.  Bun}'iu 
Nanjio,  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  Sanskrit  MSS.,  or,  at  all  events,  Sanskrit  texts,  in 
Japan,  and  the  specimen  which  I have  received  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  some  of  these  Sanskrit  texts  may  be  older 
than  any  which  exist  at  present  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  text  which  was  sent  to  me  bears  the  title  of  Sukhavati- 
vyuha-mahayana-sutra.1 

This  is  a title  well  known  to  all  students  of  Buddhist 
literature.  Burnouf,  in  his  Introduction  a Vhistoire  du 
Buddhisme  (pp.  99-102), 2 gave  a short  account  of  this  Sutra, 
which  enables  us  to  see  that  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  was 
laid  at  Ra^agriha,  and  that  the  two  speakers  were  Bhagavat 
and  Anauda. 

* The  MSS.  vary  between  Sukhavati  and  Sukhavati. 

2 See  also  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,  p.  267. 
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We  saw  before,  in  the  historical  account  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  that  no  less  than  twelve  Chinese  translations  of  a 
work,  bearing  the  same  title,  were  mentioned.  The  Chinese 
tell  us  at  least  of  five  translations  which  are  still  in  existence.1 

Those  of  the  Han  and  Wu  dynasties  (168-190  a.d.), 
we  are  told,  were  too  diffuse,  and  those  of  the  later 
periods,  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  too  literal.  The 
best  is  said  to  be  that  by  Ko  So-gai,  a priest  of  Tibetan 
descent,  which  was  made  during  the  early  Wei  dynasty, 
about  252  a.d.  This  may  be  the  same  which  was  read  in 
Japan  in  640  a.d. 

The  same  Sutra  exists  also  in  a Tibetan  translation,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sutra,  quoted  by  Csoma 
Korosi  (As.  Res.  vol.  xx.  p.  408)  under  the  name  of  Amilabha- 
vyuha,  is  the  same  work.  It  occupies,  as  M.  Leon  Feer 
informs  me,  fifty-four  leaves,  places  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
at  Rayagnha,  on  the  mountain  Gridhra-kuta,  and  introduces 
Bhagavat  and  Ananda  as  the  principal  speakers. 

There  are  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavati-vyuha  in  your 
own  Library,  in  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavati- 
vyuha,  hitherto  known : 

1. )  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London  (Hodgson 
Collection),  No.  20.  Sukhavativyuha-mahayanasutra,  65 
leaves.  Hated  Samvat  934  = a.d.  1814.  It  begins  : Namo 
dasadiganantaparyantalokadhatupratishfitebhya/!,  etc.  Eva«i 
maya  srutam  ekasmim  samaye  Bhagavan  Rayagr/be  viharati 
sma.  It  ends  : Sukhavativyuha-mahayanasutra/«  samapta/H. 
Sawvat  934,  karttikasudi  4,  sawpur/jam  abhfit.  /Srisuvaraa- 
panarimahanagare  Maitripurimahavihare  Srivakvayradasa 
vayra/Aryasya  Gayanandasya  ka  sarvarthasiddhe/j.  ( Nepalese 
alphabet.) 

2. )  MS.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Faris  (Collection 
Burnouf),  No.  85  ; 64  leaves.  It  begins,  after  a preamble 
of  five  lines,  Eva/n  maya  sruta/mnekasmi  samaya  Bhagavan 
llayag/vhe  viharati  sma  Gndhrakute  parvvate  maliata 


Journal  of  tlio  R.A.S.  1856,  p.  319. 
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Bliikskusanghena  sarddham.  Dvatriwjsrata  Bhikshusahas- 
raiA.  It  ends : Bkagavato  mitabhasya  gu«aparikirttana/« 
BodhisattvamavaivartvabhumipravesaA.  Amitabhavyuhapa- 
rivarttaA.  SukhavativyuhaA  sampumaA.  Iti  Sri  Amita- 
bhasya  Sukhavativyuba  nama  makayanasfitraw  samapta/n.1 
( Dccandgari  alphabet.) 

3. )  MS.  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  at  Paris  (Collection 
Hodgson),  No.  17  ; 82  leaves.  ( Nepalese  alphabet.)2 

4. )  MS.  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  No. 
1368  ; 35  leaves.  It  begins  with  some  lines  of  prose  and 
verse  in  praise  of  Amitabha  and  Sukhavati,  and  then  proceeds : 
Eva;«  maya  srutam  ekasmiwj  samaye  Bhagavan  Ba^agr/he 
nagare  vikarati  sma,  Gr/dhrakufaparvate  mahata  Bkikshu- 
sanghena  sarddha,  etc.  It  ends : iti  srimad  amitabhasya 
tathagatasya  Sukkavativyuha  - makayanasutra/M  samaptam. 
{Nepalese  alphabet,  modern.) 

5. )  MS.  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  (Hodgson  3).  It  begins  with  : Om  namo  ratnatra- 
yaya.  Om  namaA  sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyaA,  etc.  Then 
Evawi  maya  srutam,  etc.  It  ends  with  sukhavativyuhamaha- 
yanasutram  samapta;».  {Nepalese  alphabet,  modern.) 

But  when  I came  to  compare  these  Sanskrit  MSS.  with 
the  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan,  though  the  title  was  the 
same,  I soon  perceived  that  their  contents  were  different. 
While  the  text,  as  given  in  the  ordinary  Devanagari  or 
Nepalese  MSS.,  fills  about  fifty  to  sixty  leaves,  the  text  of 
the  Sutra,  that  reached  me  from  Japan,  would  hardly  occupy 
more  than  eight  or  ten  leaves. 

I soon  convinced  myself  that  this  MS.  was  not  a text  abbre- 
viated in  Japan,  for  this  shorter  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan, 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  Chinese  Sutra,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Beal  in  his  Catena,  pp.  378-383,  and  published 
in  your  Journal,  1866,  p.  136.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  transla- 
tion, on  which  Mr.  Beal’s  translation  is  based,  is  not  only  free, 
but  displays  the  misapprehensions  peculiar  to  many  Chinese 
renderings  of  Sanskrit  texts,  due  to  a deficient  knowledge 

1 I owe  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Leon  Feer  at  Paris. 

2 See  Journal  Asiatique,  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  316 ; vol.  iv.  p.  296-8. 
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either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  Chinese  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lators, perhaps  also  to  the  different  genius  of  those  two 
languages. 

Yet,  such  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  a translation  of  the  text  now  in  my  possession.  Mr. 
Beal  tells  us  that  the  translation  he  followed  is  that  by 
Kumara</iva,  the  contemporary  of  Fa-Hian  (400  a.d.),  and 
that  this  translator  omitted  repetitions  and  superfluities  in  the 
text.1  Mr.  Edkins  knows  a translation,  s.t.  Wou-liang-sheu- 
king,  made  under  the  Han  dynasty.2  What  is  important  is 
that  in  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  shorter  text  the  scene 
is  laid,  as  in  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text,  at  $ravasti,  and  the 
principal  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and  Sariputra. 

There  is  also  a Tibetan  translation  of  the  short  text, 
described  by  Csoma  Korosi  (As.  lies.  vol.  xx.  p.  439).  Here, 
though  the  name  of  the  scene  is  not  mentioned,  the  speakers 
are  Bhagavat  and  $ariputra.  The  whole  work  occupies 
seven  leaves  only,  and  the  names  of  the  sixteen  principal 
disciples  agree  with  the  Japanese  text.  The  translators 
were  Prar/navarman,  Surendra,  and  the  Tibetan  Lotsava 
Ya-shes-sde. 

M.  F eer  informs  me  that  there  is  at  the  National  Library 
a Chinese  text  called  O-ini- to-king,  i.e.  Amitabha-sutra. 
The  scene  is  at  $ravasti,  the  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and 
$ariputra. 

Another  text  at  the  National  Library  is  called  Ta-O-mi- 
to-king,  i.e.  Maha  Amitabha-sutra,  and  here  the  scene  is  at 
Bayagnha. 

There  is  besides,  a third  work,  called  Kwan-wou-liang- 
sheu-king,  by  Kiang-ling-ye-she,  i.e.  Kalayasas,  a foreigner 
of  the  West,  who  lived  in  China  about  425  a.d.3 

1 J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

s J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

9 Real,  Catalogue,  p.  23.  J.R.A.S.  1856,  p.  319.  Real,  Catalogue,  p.  77, 
mentions  also  an  Amitabha-sdtra-upadesa-sastra,  by  Vasubandlia,  translated  by 
Rodhiruii  (Wou-liang-sheu-king-yeou-po-ti-she).  There  is  an  Amitubha 
Sutra , translated  by  Chi-Hien  of  the  Wu  period,  i.e.  168-190  A.n.,  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Real’s  Catalogue  of  the  Ruddhist  Tripuaka,  p.  6.  The  next  Sutra,  which  be 
calls  the  Sutra  of  measureless  years,  is  no  doubt  the  Amitayus-Sdtra,  Amitayus 
being  another  name  for  Amitabha  (Fu-shwo-wou-liang-sheu-king,  p.  6).  See 
also  Catalogue,  pp.  99,  102. 
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We  have,  therefore,  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  three  Sutras,  describing  Sukhavati,  or  the  Paradise  of 
Amitabha.  We  know  two  of  them  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and 
Tibetan,  one  long,  the  other  short.  The  third  is  known  as 
j’et  in  Chinese  only. 

Of  the  two  Sanskrit  texts,  the  one  from  Nepal,  the  other 
from  Japau,  the  latter  seems  certainly  the  earlier.  But  even 
the  fuller  text  must  have  existed  at  a very  early  time,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  translated  during  the  second  century,  or, 
at  all  events,  before  220  a.d. 

The  shorter  text  is  first  authenticated  through  the  trans- 
lation of  Kumaraf/iva,  about  400  a.d.  ; but  if  the  views 
generally  entertained  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  longer 
and  shorter  Sutras  be  correct,  we  may  safely  claim  for  our 
short  Sutra  a date  within  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

What  Japan  has  sent  us  is,  therefore,  a Sanskrit  text,  of 
which  we  had  no  trace  before,  which  must  have  left  India  at 
least  before  400  a.d.,  but  probably  before  200  a.d.,  and  which 
gives  us  the  original  of  that  description  of  Amitabha’s 
Paradise,  which  formerly  we  knew  in  a Chinese  transla- 
tion only,  which  was  neither  complete  nor  correct. 

The  book  sent  to  me  was  first  published  in  Japan  in  1773, 
by  Ziomio,  a Buddhist  priest.  The  Sanskrit  text  is  intel- 
ligible, but  full  of  inaccuracies,  showing  clearly  that  the 
editor  did  not  understand  Sanskrit,  but  simply  copied  what 
he  saw  before  him.  The  same  words  occurring  in  the  same 
line  are  written  differently,  and  the  Japanese  transliteration 
simply  repeats  the  blunders  of  the  Sanskrit  transcript. 

There  are  two  other  editions  of  the  same  text,  published 
in  1794  a.d.  by  another  Japanese  priest,  named  Hogo.  These 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  and  offered  some 
help  in  correcting  the  text.  One  of  them  contains  the  text 
and  three  Chinese  translations,  one  being  merely  a literal 
rendering,  while  the  other  two  have  more  of  a literary 
character  and  are  ascribed  to  Kumarar/iva  (a.d.  4:00),  and 
Hiouen-thsang  (a.d.  648). 

Lastly,  there  is  another  book  by  the  same  Hogo,  in  4 vols., 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a grammatical  analysis 
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of  the  text.  This,  however,  as  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  informs 
me,  is  very  imperfect. 

I have  to-day  brought  with  me  the  J apanese  Sanskrit  text, 
critically  restored,  and  a literal  translation  into  English,  to 
which  I have  added  a few  notes. 

Translation. 

Adoration  to  the  Omniscient. 

This  is  what  I have  heard.  At  one  time  the  Blessed 
(Bhagavat,  i.e.  Buddha)  dwelt  at  /Sravasti,1  in  the  Geta-grove, 
in  the  garden  of  Anathapi«(/aka,  together  with 2 a large 
company  of  Bhikshus  (mendicants),  viz.  with  thirteen  hundred 
Bhikshus,  all  of  them  acquainted  with  the  five  kinds  of 
knowledge,3  elders,  great  disciples,4  and  Arhats,5  such  as 
/Sariputra,  the  elder,  Mahamaudgalyayana,  Mahaka-syapa, 
Mahakapphma,  Mahakatyayana,  Mahakaushfiula,  Revata, 
/Sm/ipanthaka,  Nanda,  Ananda,  Rahula,  Gavampati,  Bharad- 
vaya,  Kalodayin,  Yakkula,  and  Aniruddha.6  He  dwelt 
together  with  these  and  many  other  great  disciples,  and 
together  with  many  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  such  as 
Manyusri,  the  prince,  the  Bodhisattva  Ayita,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Gandhahastin,  the  Bodhisattva  Nityodyukta,  the 
Bodhisattva  Anikshiptadhura.  lie  dwelt  together  with  them 
and  many  other  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  and  with  /Sakra, 
the  Indra  or  King7  of  the  Devas,  and  with  Brahman  Sahain- 
pati.  With  these  and  many  other  hundred  thousands  of 
Nayutas8  of  sons  of  the  gods,  Bhagavat  dwelt  at  /Sravasti. 

Then  Bhagavat  addressed  the  honoured  /Sariputra  and 
said : O /Sariputra,  after  you  have  passed  from  here  over  a 
hundred  thousand  Kofis  of  Buddha-countries  there  is  in  the 
Eastern  part  a Buddha-country,  a world  called  Sukhavati 
(the  happy  country).  And  there  a Tathagata,  called 
Amitayus,  an  Arhat,  fully  enlightened,  dwells  now,  and 
remains,  and  supports  himself,  and  teaches  the  Law.9 

Now  what  do  j’ou  think,  /Sariputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  world  called  Sukhavati  (the  happy)  ? In  that  world 
Sukhavati,  0 /Sariputra,  there  is  neither  bodily  nor  mental 
pain  for  living  beings.  The  sources  of  happiness  are  in- 
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numerable  there.  For  that  reason  is  that  world  called 
Sukhavati  (the  happy). 

And  again,  0 Sariputra,  that  world  Sukhavati  is  adorned 
with  seven  terraces,  with  seven  rows  of  palm-trees,  and  with 
strings  of  bells.10  It  is  inclosed  on  every  side,11  beautiful, 
brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and 
crystal.12  With  such  arrays  of  excellences  peculiar  to  a 
Buddha-country  is  that  Buddha-country  adorned. 

And  again,  0 Sariputra,  in  that  world  Sukhavati  there  are 
lotus  lakes,  adorned  with  the  seven  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  crystal,  red  pearls,  diamonds,  and  corals  as  the 
seventh.  They  are  full  of  water,  which  possesses  the  eight 
good  qualities,13  they  have  smooth  bathing  places,  they  are 
free  from  crows,14  (or  so  full  that  crows  may  drink  there), 
covered  with  golden  sand,  and  of  vast  extent.  And  in  these 
lotus  lakes  there  are  all  around  on  the  four  sides  four  stairs, 
beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  and  crystal.  And  on  every  side  of  these  lotus  lakes 
gem  trees  are  growing,  beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  seven 
gems,  viz.  gold,  silver,  beryl,  crystal,  red  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  corals,  as  the  seventh.  And  in  those  lotus  lakes  lotus 
flowers  are  growing,  blue,  blue-coloured,  of  blue  splendour, 
blue  to  behold  ; yellow,  yellow-coloured,  of  yellow  splendour, 
yellow  to  behold ; red,  red-coloured,  of  red  splendour,  red  to 
behold ; white,  white-coloured,  of  white  splendour,  white  to 
behold ; beautiful,  beautifully-coloured,  of  beautiful  splen- 
dour, beautiful  to  behold,  and  in  circumference  as  large  as 
the  wheel  of  a chariot. 

And  again,  0 Sariputra,  in  that  Buddha-country  there  are 
heavenly  musical  instruments  always  played  on,  and  the 
earth  is  lovely  and  of  golden  colour.  And  in  that  Buddha- 
country  a flower  rain  of  heavenly  Mandarava  blossoms  pours 
down  three  times  every  day,  and  three  times  every  night.  And 
the  beings  who  are  born  there  worship  before  their  morning 
meal 1 ' a hundred  thousand  Kofls  of  Buddhas  by  going  to 
other  worlds ; and  having  showered  a hundred  thousand  of 
Kofls  of  flowers  upon  each  Tathagata,  they  return  to  their 
own  world  in  time  for  the  afternoon  rest.16  With  such 
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arrays  of  excellences  peculiar  to  a Buddha-country  is  that 
Buddha-country  adorned. 

And  again,  O Sariputra,  there  are  in  that  Buddha-country 
swans,  curlews,17  and  peacocks.  Three  times  every  night, 
and  three  times  every  day,  they  come  together  and  perform  a 
concert,  each  uttering  his  own  note.  And  from  them  thus 
uttering  proceeds  a sound  proclaiming  the  five  virtues,  the 
five  powers,  and  the  seven  steps  leading  towards  the  highest 
knowledge.18  When  the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  remem- 
brance of  Buddha,  remembrance  of  the  Law,  remembrance  of 
the  Assembly,  rises  in  their  mind. 

Now,  do  you  think,  0 Sariputra,  that  these  are  beings  who 
have  entered  into  the  nature  of  animals  (birds,  etc.)  ? This 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  very  name  of  hells  is  unknown 
in  that  Buddha-country,  and  likewise  that  of  (descent  into) 
animal  natures  and  of  the  realm  of  Yama  (the  four  apayas).19 
No,  these  tribes  of  birds  have  been  made  on  purpose  by  the 
Tathagata  Amitayus,  and  they  utter  the  sound  of  the  Law. 
With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc. 

And  again,  O Sariputra,  when  those  rows  of  palm-trees 
and  strings  of  hells  in  that  Buddha-country  are  moved  by 
the  wind,  a sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  them. 
Yes,  0 Sariputra,  as  from  a heavenly  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a hundred  thousand  Kofis  of  sounds,  when 
played  by  Ary  as,  a sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds,  a 
sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  those  rows  of 
palm-trees  and  strings  of  bells  moved  by  the  wind.  And  when 
the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  reflection  on  Buddha  arises 
in  their  body,  reflection  on  the  Law,  reflection  on  the 
Assembly.  With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc. 

Now  what  do  jrou  think,  0 Sariputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tathagata  called  Amitayus  ? The  length  of  life  (ayus), 
0 Sariputra,  of  that  Tathagata  and  of  those  men  there  is 
immeasurable  (amita).  Therefore  is  that  Tathagata  called 
Amitayus.  And  ten  Kalpas  have  passed,  0 Sariputra,  since 
that  Tathagata  awoke  to  perfect  knowledge. 

And  what  do  you  think,  0 Sariputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tathagata  called  Amitabhas  ? The  splendour  (abhas), 
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0 Sariputra,  of  that  Tathagata  is  unimpeded  over  all  Buddha- 
countries.  Therefore  is  that  Tathagata  called  Amitabhas. 

And  there  is,  0 Sariputra,  an  innumerable  assembly  of 
disciples  with  that  Tathagata,  purified  and  venerable  persons, 
whose  number  it  is  not  easy  to  count.  With  such  arrays 
of  excellences,  etc. 

And  again,  0 Sariputra,  of  those  beings  also  who  are  born 
in  the  Buddha-country  of  the  Tathagata  Amitayus  as  purified 
Bodhisattvas,  never  to  return  again  and  bound  by  one  birth 
only,  of  those  Bodhisattvas  also,  0 Sariputra,  the  number 
is  not  easy  to  count,  except  they  are  reckoned  as  infinite  in 
number.20 

Then  again  all  beings,  0 Sariputra,  ought  to  make  fervent 
prayer  for  that  Buddha-country.  And  why  ? Because  they 
come  together  there  with  such  excellent  men.  Beings  are 
not  born  in  that  Buddha-country  of  the  Tathagata  Amitayus 
as  a reward  and  result  of  good  works  performed  in  this 
present  life.21  No,  whatever  son  or  daughter  of  a family 
shall  hear  the  name  of  the  blessed  Amitayus,  the  Tathagata, 
and  having  heard  it,  shall  keep  it  in  mind,  and  with 
thoughts  undisturbed  shall  keep  it  in  mind  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  nights,  that  son  or  daughter  of 
a family,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  die,  then  that  Amitayus, 
the  Tathagata,  surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  disciples  and 
followed  by  a host  of  Bodhisattvas,  will  stand  before  them  at 
their  hour  of  death,  and  they  will  depart  this  life  with 
tranquil  minds.  After  their  death  they  will  be  born  in  the 
world  Sukhavati,  in  the  Buddha-country  of  the  same 
Amitayus,  the  Tathagata.  Therefore  then,  0 $ariputra, 
having  perceived  this  cause  and  effect,22  I with  reverence 
say  thus,  Every  son  and  every  daughter  of  a family  ought 
to  make  with  their  whole  mind  fervent  prayer  for  that 
Buddha-country. 

And  now,  0 Sariputra,  as  I here  at  present  glorify  that 
world,  thus  in  the  East,  0 Sariputra,  other  blessed  Buddhas, 
led  by  the  Tathagata  Akshobhya,  the  Tathagata  Merudhva^a, 
the  lathagata  Mahameru,  the  Tathagata  Meruprabhasa,  and 
the  Tathagata  Manyudhvar/a,  equal  in  number  to  the  sand  of 
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the  river  Ganga,  comprehend  their  own  Buddha-countries  in 
their  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.23  Accept  this  repetition 
of  the  Law,  called  the  “ Favour  of  all  Buddhas,”  which 
magnifies  their  inconceivable  excellences. 

Thus  also  in  the  South,  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Aandrasuryapradipa,  the  Tathagata  Ya-sa/i- 
prabha,  the  Tathagata  Mahar&iskandha,  the  Tathagata  Meru- 
pradipa,  the  Tathagata  Anantavirya,  equal  in  number  to  the 
sand  of  the  river  Ganga,  comprehend  their  own  Buddha- 
countries  in  their  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.  Accept,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  West  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Amitayus,  the  Tathagata  Amitaskandha,  the 
Tathagata  Amitadhvaya,  the  Tathagata  Mahaprabha,  the 
Tathagata  Maliaratnaketu,  the  Tathagata  $uddharasmi- 
prabha,  equal  in  number  to  the  sand  of  the  river  Ganga, 
comprehend,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  North  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Mahar/ciskandha,  the  Tathagata  Yaisvanara- 
nirghosha,  the  Tathagata  Dundubhisvaranirghosha,  the 
Tathagata  Dushpradharsha,  the  Tathagata  Aditvasambhava, 
the  Tathagata  Galeniprabha  ( (? valanaprabha  ?),  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Nadir  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Simha,  the  Tathagata  Yasas,  the  Tathagata 
Yasa/iprabhava,  the  Tathagata  Dharma,  the  Tathagata 
Dharmadhara,  the  Tathagata  Dharmadhvaya,  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Zenith  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Brahmaghosha,  the  Tathagata  Nak.shatrara.7a, 
the  Tathagata  Indraketudhvayara^a,  the  Tathagata  Gan- 
dhottama,  the  Tathagata  Gandhaprabhasa,  the  Tathagata 
MaharAiskandha,  the  Tathagata  Ratnakusumasampushpita- 
gatra,  the  Tathagata  Salendraraya,  the  Tathagata  Ratnotpa- 
lasri,  the  Tathagata  Sarvadarsa,  the  Tathagata  Sumerukalpa, 
equal  in  number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Now  what  do  you  think,  0 Sariputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  repetition  of  the  Law  called  the  Favour  of  all  Buddhas? 
Every  son  or  daughter  of  a family  who  shall  hear  the  name 
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of  that  repetition  of  the  Law  and  retain  in  their  memory  the 
names  of  those  blessed  Buddhas,  will  all  be  favoured  by  the 
Buddhas,  and  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  transcendent  true  knowledge.  Therefore,  then, 
0 Sariputra,  believe,21  accept,  and  long  for  me  and  those 
blessed  Buddhas ! 

Whatever  sons  or  daughters  of  a family  shall  make  mental 
prayer  for  the  Buddha-country  of  that  blessed  Amitayus,  the 
Tathagata,  or  is  making  it  now  or  has  made  it  formerly,  all 
these  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  possession  of  the 
transcendent  true  knowledge.  They  will  be  born  in  that 
Buddha-country,  have  been  born,  or  are  being  born  now. 
Therefore,  then,  0 Sariputra,  mental  prayer  is  to  be  made  for 
that  Buddha-country  by  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
family. 

And  as  I at  present  magnify  here  the  inconceivable  excel- 
lences of  those  blessed  Buddhas,  thus,  0 Sariputra,  do  those 
blessed  Buddhas  magnify  my  own  inconceivable  excellences. 

A very  difficult  wrork  has  been  done  by  Sakyamuni,  the 
sovereign  of  the  jSakyas.  Having  obtained  the  transcendent 
true  knowledge  in  this  world  Saha,  he  taught  the  Law  which 
all  the  world  is  reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of 
the  present  Kalpa,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  during 
this  corruption  of  belief,  during  this  corruption  of  life,  during 
this  corruption  of  passions. 

This  is  even  for  me,  O Sariputra,  an  extremely  difficult 
work  that,  having  obtained  the  transcendent  true  knowledge 
in  this  world  Saha,  I taught  the  Law  which  all  the  world  is 
reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  of 
belief,  of  passion,  of  life,  and  of  this  present  Kalpa. 

Thus  spoke  Bhagavat  joyful  in  his  mind.  And  the 
honourable  /Sariputra,  and  the  Bhikshus  and  Bodhisattvas, 
and  the  whole  world  with  the  gods,  men,  evil  spirits  and 
genii,  applauded  the  speech  of  Bhagavat.25 


This  is  the  Mahayanasutra 
called  Sukhavativyuha. 
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Tliis  Sutra  sounds  to  us,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
original  teaching  of  Buddha.  And  so  it  is.  Nevertheless  it 
is  the  most  popular  and  most  widely  read  Sutra  in  Japan, 
and  the  whole  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  may 
be  said  to  be  founded  on  it.  “ Repeat  the  name  of  Amitabha 
as  often  as  you  can,  repeat  it  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  you  will  go  straight  to  Sukhavati  and  be  happy 
for  ever ; ” this  is  what  Japanese  Buddhists  are  asked  to 
believe,  this  is  what  they  are  told  was  the  teaching  of  Buddha. 
There  is  one  passage  in  our  Sutra  which  seems  even  to  be 
pointedly  directed  against  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha. 
Buddha  taught  that  as  a man  soweth  so  shall  he  reap,  and 
that  by  a stock  of  good  works  accumulated  on  earth,  the  way 
is  opened  to  higher  knowledge  and  higher  bliss.  Our  Sutra 
says  No ; not  by  good  works  done  on  earth,  but  by  a mere 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Amitabha  is  an  entrance  gained 
into  the  land  of  bliss.  This  is  no  better  than  what  later 
Brahmanism  teaches,  viz.  “ Repeat  the  name  of  Hari  or  of 
Knshwa,  and  you  will  be  saved.”  It  is  no  better  than  what 
even  some  Christian  teachers  are  reported  to  teach.  It  may 
be  that  in  a lower  stage  of  civilization  even  such  teaching 
has  produced  some  kind  of  good.1  But  Japan  is  surely  ripe 
for  better  things.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  millions  who 
live  in  Japan,  and  profess  a faith  in  Buddha,  should  be  told 
that  this  doctrine  of  Amitabha  and  all  the  Mahayana  doctrine 
is  a secondary  form  of  Buddhism,  a corruption  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Royal  Prince,  and  that,  if  they  really  mean 
to  be  Buddhists,  they  should  return  to  the  words  of  Buddha, 
as  they  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  old  S&tras  ? Instead  of 
depending,  as  they  now  do,  on  Chinese  translations,  not 
always  accurate,  of  degraded  and  degrading  Mah&y&na 
tracts,  why  should  they  not  have  Japanese  translations  of 
the  best  portions  of  Buddha’s  real  doctrine,  which  would 
elevate  their  character,  and  give  them  a religion  of  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  ? There  are  Chinese  translations 
of  some  of  the  better  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of 

1 See  II.  Yule,  Marco  Tolo,  2nd  cd.  vol.  i.  pp.  441  443. 
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Buddhism.  They  exist  in  Japan  too,  as  may  be  seen  in  that 
magnificent  collection  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka  which  was 
sent  from  Japan  as  a present  to  the  English  Government, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Beal  has  given  us  a very  useful  Catalogue. 
But  they  are  evidently  far  less  considered  in  Japan  than 
the  silly  and  mischievous  stories  of  Amitablia  and  his 
Paradise. 

I hope  that  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio  and  Mr.  Kasawara,  if 
they  diligently  continue  their  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali, 
will  be  able  to  do  a really  great  and  good  work,  after  their 
return  to  Japan.  And  if  more  young  Buddhist  priests  are 
coming  over,  I shall  always,  so  far  as  my  other  occupations 
allow  it,  be  glad  to  teach  them,  and  to  help  them  in  their 
unselfish  work.  There  is  a great  future  in  store,  I believe, 
for  those  Eastern  Islands,  which  have  been  called  pro- 
phetically “ the  England  of  the  East,”  and  to  purify  and 
reform  their  religion,  that  is,  to  bring  it  hack  to  its  original 
form,  is  a work  that  must  be  done  before  anything  else 
can  be  attempted. 

In  return,  I hope  that  they  and  their  friends  in  Japan, 
and  in  Corea  and  China  too,  will  do  all  they  can  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  more  ancient  Sanskrit  texts,  and  send  them 
over  to  us.  A beginning,  at  all  events,  has  been  made,  and 
if  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  friends  in  China 
or  in  Japan,  will  help,  if  H.  E.  the  Japanese  Minister,  Mori 
Arinori,  who  has  honoured  us  by  his  presence  to-day,  will 
lend  us  his  powerful  assistance,  I have  little  doubt  that  the 
dream  which  passed  before  the  mind  of  your  late  President 
may  still  become  a reality,  and  that  some  of  the  MSS.  which, 
beginning  with  the  beginning  of  our  era,  were  carried  from 
India  to  China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  may  return  to  us,  whether 
in  the  original  or  in  copies,  like  the  one  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Shuntai  Ishikawa. 

With  the  help  of  such  MSS.  we  shall  be  able  all  the  better 
to  show  to  those  devoted  students  who  from  the  extreme 
East  have  come  to  the  extreme  West  in  order  to  learn  to 
read  their  sacred  writings  in  the  original  Sanskrit  or  Pali, 
what  difference  there  is  between  the  simple  teaching  of 
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Buddha  and  the  later  developments  and  corruptions  of 
Buddhism.  Buddha  himself,  I feel  convinced,  never  knew 
the  names  of  Amitabha,  Avalokitesvara,  or  Sukhavati.  Then 
how  can  a nation  call  itself  Buddhist  whose  religion  consists 
chiefly  in  a belief  in  a divine  Amitabha  and  his  son  Avalo- 
kite.svara,  and  in  a hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  paradise  of 
Sukhavati  ? 


Notes. 


1 Aravasti,  capital  of  the  Northern  Ko.salas,  residence  of  King  Prasenayit.  It 
was  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Fa-Hian  (init.  V.  Saec.) ; not  far  from  the 
modern  Fizahad.  Cf.  Burnouf,  Introduction,  p.  22. 

2 Sardha,  with,  the  Pali  saddhira.  Did  not  the  frequent  mention  of  1.200 
and  a half,  i.e.  1,250,  1,300  and  a half,  i.e.  1350,  persons  accompanying  Buddha 
arise  from  a misunderstanding  of  sardha,  meaning  originally  ‘ with  a half’  ? 

3 AbhignanabhiynataiA.  The  Japanese  test  reads  abhi? natabha^n  atai  A,  i.e. 
abb iy n atab h \g n a ta i h . If  this  were  known  to  be  the  correct  reading,  we  should 
translate  it  by  ‘ known  by  known  people,’  not  us  a viris  nods,  i.e.  well-known, 
famous.  Abhh/nata  in  the  sense  of  known,  famous,  occurs  in  Lalita-Vistara,  p.  25, 
and  the  Chinese  translators  adopted  that  meaning  here.  Again,  if  we  preferred  the 
reading  abhi^nanabhnynataiA,  this  too  would  admit  of  an  intelligible  rendering, 
viz.  known  or  distinguished  by  the  marks  or  characteristics,  the  good  qualities, 
that  ought  to  belong  to  a Bhikshu.  But  the  technical  meaning  is  ‘possessed 
of  a knowledge  of  the  five  abhi?nas.’  It  would  be  better  in  that  case  to  write 
abhh/natabhiynaua iA , but  no  MSS.  seem  to  support  that  reading.  The  five 
abhif/nas  or  abhymanas  which  an  Arhat  ought  to  possess  are  the  divine  sight, 
the  divine  hearing,  the  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  remembrance  of 
former  existences,  and  magic  power.  See  Burnouf,  Lotus.  Appendice,  No.  xiv. 
The  larger  text  of  the  Snkhavativyuha  has  abhhpnanabhi^riaih,  and  after- 
wards abhb/natabhiyiiaiA.  The  position  of  the  participle  as  the  uttara-pada  in 
such  compounds  as  abhymanabhnynataiA  is  common  in  Buddhistic  Sanskrit. 

4 Mahasravaka,  the  great  disciples,  properly  the  eighty  principal  disciples. 

5 ArhadbhiA.  I have  left  the  correct  Sanskrit  form,  because  the  Japanese 
text  clearly  gives  the  termination  adbhiA.  Ilogb’s  text  lias  the  more  usual  form 
arhantaiA.  The  change  of  the  old  classical  arhat  into  the  Bali  arahan,  and  then 
back  into  Sanskrit  arhanta,  arahanta,  and  at  last  arihanta,  with  the  meaning  of 
‘ destroyer  of  the  enemies,’  i.e.  the  passions,  shows  very  clearly  the  different 
stages  through  which  Sanskrit  words  pass  in  the  different  phases  of  Buddhist 
Literature.  In  Tibet,  in  Mongolia,  and  in  China,  Arhat  is  translated  by 
‘ destroyer  of  the  enemy.’  See  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  287,  Introduction,  p.  295.  Arhat 
is  the  title  of  the  Bhikshu  on  reaching  the  fourth  degree  of  perfection.  Cf.  Sutra 
of  the  42  Sections,  cap.  2.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (d.  220)  speaks  of  the  2cnvol 
who  worshipped  a pyramid  erected  over  the  relics  of  a god.  Is  this  a translation 
of  Arhat,  as  Lassen  (De  nom.  Ind.  philosoph.  in  Rhein  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  187) 
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and  Burnout  (Introd.  p.  295)  supposed, ora  transliteration  of  Samana?  Clemens 
also  speaks  of  Sf/^yal  (Stromat.  p.  539,  Potter). 

6 Names  of  Disciples  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Japanese  MSS. 
Beal,  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  HO: 

Japanese  MS.  Sanskrit.  Chinese.  Tihetan.  Pali. 


Sariputra 

Mahamaudgal- 

yavana 

Mahakajyapa 


(Bumouf,  Lotus,  (Beal,  Catena, 
p.  1),  p 378). 

iSariputra  iSariputra  Sharihi-bu 
Maudgalyayana  Maudgalyayana  Mougal-gyi-bu 


Sariputta 


Kasyapa 


Mahakappbina  Kapphina 
Hahakatyayana  Katyayana 
Mahakaush/Aila  Kausht/iila 
Revata  Revata 


Kaiyapa 

Kapphina  (?) 
Katyayana 
Go/.ira 
Revata 


Ilodsrungs- 

-ch'hen-po 

Katyahi-bu 

Kapina 

Gsus-poch'he 


Kassapa 

Kappina 

KaAAayana 

Revata 


8 iSuddliipanthaka  (Mahapantha- 

Anita  vi;«sati- 

Lam-p’hran- 

(Audi,  MS.) 

kaP) 

ko/i 

-bstan 

9 Nanda 

Nanda 

Dgah-vo 

Nanda 

10  Ananda 

Ananda 

Kundgahvo 

Ananda 

11  Rahula 

Rahula 

Rahula. 

Sgra-gchau- 

Rahula 

12  Gavampati 

Gavampati 

Gavampati 

-hdsin 

Balang-bdag 

(Kumara) 

13  Bharadva^a 

Bharadvai/a 

(Piwrfoda ; 
Pinrf'ola  ?) 
Bharadva^a 

Bharadhwaja 

14  Kalodayin 

Kaladitya 

Heh’har-byed- 

• Kala 

15  Yakkula 

16  Aniruddha 

Aniruddha 

Yakula 

Aniruddha 

-nagpo 

Vakula 

Mahgags-pa 

(tthera) 

Anuruddha 
(tthera) 
in  the  A'anda 

7 lndra,  the  old  Yedic  god,  has 

come  to  mean 

simply  lord,  and 

Paritta  (Journal  Asiatique,  1871,  p.  220)  we  actually  find  Asurinda,  the  lndra 
or  Lord  of  the  A suras. 


8 The  numbers  in  Buddhist  Literature,  if  they  once  exceed  a Ko/i  or  Koti,  i.e. 
ten  millions,  become  very  vague,  nor  is  their  value  always  the  same.  Ayuta, 
i.e.  a hundred  Ko/is;  Xiyuta,  i.e.  a hundred  Ayutas;  and  Nayuta,  i.e.  1 with  22 
zeros,  are  often  confounded,  nor  does  it  matter  much  so  far  as  any  definite  idea 
is  concerned  which  such  numerals  convey  to  our  mind. 

9 Tishr/iati  dhriyate  yapayati  dliarmao*  £a  desayati.  This  is  evidently  an 
idiomatic  phrase,  for  it  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  Nepalese  text  of  the 
Sukhavativyuha  (MS.  265,  1.  1.  2;  55 a,  1.  2,  etc.).  If  it  is  right,  it  seems  to 
mean,  he  stands  there,  holds  himself,  supports  himself  and  teaches  the  law. 
Burnout  translates  the  same  phrase  by,  “ ils  se  trouvent,  vivent,  existent  ” (Lotus, 
p.  354).  On  yapeti  in  Pali,  see  Fausboll,  Dasaratha-jataka,  pp.  26,  28;  and 
yapana  in  Sanskrit. 

10  Kinkiiii^ala.  The  texts  read  kankawa^alais  ka.  and  kanka>;i?alais  yfca,  and 
again  later  kaiikani^alunam  (also  lu)  and  kankaxi^alanam.  Mr.  Beal  translates 
from  Chinese,  “seven  rows  of  exquisite  curtains,”  and  again,  “ gemmous  cur- 
tains.” First  of  all  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  read  ^ala,  net,  web,  instead  of 
?ala.  Secondly,  kankana,  bracelet,  gives  no  sense,  for  what  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  nets  or  strings  of  bracelets  ? I prefer  to  read  kinki/ifyala,  nets  or  strings 
or  rows  of  bells.  Such  rows  of  bells  served  for  ornamenting  a garden,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  them  that,  if  moved  by  the  wind,  they  give  forth  certain  sounds. 
In  the  commentary  on  Dhammapada  30,  p.  191,  we  meet  with  kiiikinikayala,  from 
which  likewise  the  music  proceeds;  see  Childers,  s.v.  i?ala.  In  the  MS.  of  the 
Nepalese  Sukhavativyuha  (R.A.S.),  p.  39«,  1.  4,  I likewise  find  svaniaratna- 
kinkiwfyalani,  which  settles  the  matter,  and  shows  how  little  confidence  we  can 
place  in  the  Japanese  texts. 
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11  Anuparikshipta,  inclosed;  see  parikkliepo  in  Childers’  Diet. 

12  The  four  and  seven  precious  things  in  Pali  are  (according  to  Childers)  : 

1.  suvawnaw,  gold. 

2.  ra^atawi,  silver. 

3.  mutta,  pearls. 

4.  maid,  gems  (as  sapphire,  ruby). 

5.  ve/uriyam,  cat’s  eye. 

6.  va^iram,  diamond. 

7.  pava/am,  coral. 

Here  Childers  translates  cat’s  eye  ; hut  s.v.  veftiriyam,  he  says,  a precious 
stone,  perhaps  lapis  lazuli. 

In  Sanskrit  (Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  320) : 

1.  suvarwa,  gold. 

2.  rupya,  silver. 

3.  vaitfurya,  lapis  lazuli. 

4.  spha/ika,  crystal. 

5.  lohitamukti,  red  pearls. 

6.  asmagarbha,  diamond. 

7.  musaragalva,  coral. 

Julien  (Pelerins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  482)  gives  the  following  list: 

1.  spharfika,  rock  crystal. 

2.  vaidurya,  lapis  lazuli. 

3.  asmagarbha,  cornaline. 

4.  musaragalva,  amber. 

5.  padmaraga,  ruby. 

Vaidurya  (or  Vaidurya)  is  mentioned  in  the  Tathagatagu»a^nana£intyavish- 
ayavataranirdesa  (Wassilief,  p.  161)  as  a precious  stone  which,  if  placed  on 
green  cloth,  looks  green,  if  placed  on  red  cloth,  red.  The  fact  that  vairfurya  is 
often  compared  with  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  a cat,  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
cat’s  eye  (see  Borooah’s  Engl.  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  ix), 
certainly  not  to  lapis  lazuli.  Cat’s  eye  is  a kind  of  chalcedony.  I see,  however, 
that  vab/urya  has  been  recognized  as  the  original  of  the  Greek  fMipvWos,  a very 
ingenious  conjecture,  either  of  Weber’s  or  of  Pott’s,  considering  that  lingual  d 
has  a sound  akin  to  r,  and  ry  may  be  changed  to  ly  and  11  (Weber,  Omina,  p. 
326).  The  Persian  billaur  or  ballfir,  which  Skeat  gives  as  the  etymon  of  fh)pu\\os, 
is  of  Arabic  origin,  means  crystal,  and  could  hardly  have  found  its  way  into  Greek 
at  so  early  a time. 


13  Purobhaktena.  The  text  is  difficult  to  read,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful 
that  purobhaktena  corresponds  to  Pali  purebhattaai,  i.e.  before  the  morning  meal, 
opposed  to  pa/i/Aabhattaw,  after  the  noonday  meal,  i.e.  in  the  afternoon.  See 
Childers,  s.v.  Purvabhaktika  is  the  first  repast,  as  Prof.  Cowell  informs  me. 

14  Kakapeya.  One  text  reads  Kakapeya,  the  other  Kakapeya.  It  is  difficult 
to  choose.  The  more  usual  word  is  kakapeya,  which  is  explained  by  Panini  ii. 
1,  33.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  kakapeya  is  meant  as  a laudatory  or  as 
a depreciatory  term.  Boelitlingk  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  translates  nadi 
kakapeya,  by  a shallow  river  that  could  be  drunk  up  by  a crow.  Taranathn 
takes  it  in  the  former  sense,  and  translates  nadi  kakapeya,  as  a river  so  full  of 
water  that  a crow  can  drink  it  without  bending  its  neck  (kakair  anntnkandharniA 
piyate;  purnodakatvena  prasasye  kakai/i  peye  nadyadau).  In  our  passage  kaka- 
peya must  be  a term  of  praise,  and  we  therefore  could  only  render  it  by  “ ponds  so 
full  of  water  that  crows  could  drink  from  them.”  But  why  should  so  well  known 
a word  as  kakapeya  have  been  spelt  kakapeya,  unless  it  was  done  intentionallv  P 
And  if  intentionally,  what  was  it  intended  for  ? We  must  remember  that  Panini 
ii.  1,  42  seliol.  teaches  us  how  to  form  the  word  tirthakaka,  a crow  at  a tirtlia, 
which  means  a person  in  a wrong  place.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  crows 
were  considered  out  of  place  at  a tirtha  or  bathing  place,  cither  because  they 
were  birds  of  ill  omen,  or  because  they  defiled  the  wnter.  From  that  point  of 
view,  kakapeya  would  mean  a pond  not  visited  by  crows,  free  from  crows. 
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16  The  eight  good  qualities  of  water  are  limpidity,  purity,  refreshing  coolness, 
sweetness,  softness,  fertilizing  qualities,  calmness,  power  of  preventing  famine, 
productiveness.  See  Real,  Catena,  p.  379. 

18  Diva  viharaya,  for  the  noonday  rest,  the  siesta.  See  Childers,  s.v.  vihara. 

11  KrauruaA.  Snipe,  curlew.  Is  it  meant  for  Kuraviko,  or  Karavika,  a fine- 
voiced  bird  ? or  for  Kalavinka,  Pali  Kalavika?  See  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  566.  I 
see,  however,  the  same  birds  mentioned  together  elsewhere,  as  ha»/sakrauii£ama- 
yurasukasalikakokila,  etc.  On  mayilra  see  Mahav.  Introd.  p.  xxxix ; Rig  V. 
I.  191,  14. 

18  Indriyabalabodhyangasabda.  These  arc  technical  terms,  but  their  meaning 
is  not  quite  clear.  Spence  Hardy,  in  his  Manual,  p.  498,  enumerates  the  five 
indravas,  viz.  1)  sardhawa,  purity  (probably  sraddha,  faith),  2)  wiraya,  persevering 
exertion  (virya),  3)  sati  or  smirti,  the  ascertainment  of  truth  (smriti),  4)  samadhi, 
tranquillity,  6)  pragniiwa,  wisdom  (pra^na). 

The  five  balayas  (bala),  he  adds,  are  the  same  as  the  five  indravas. 

The  seven  bowdyanga  (bodhyanga)  are  according  to  him  : 1)  sihi  or  smirti,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  "truth  by  meutal  application,  2)  dharmmawicha,  the  in- 
vestigation of  causes,  3)  wiraya,  persevering  exertion,  4)  priti,  joy,  5) 

Sassadhi,  or  prasrabdhi,  tranquillity,  6)  samadhi,  tranquillity  in  a higher 
egree.  including  freedom  from  all  that  disturbs  either  body  or  mind,  7)  upeksha, 
equanimity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  some  of  these  qualities  or  excellences  occur  both 
as  indriyas  and  bodhyangas,  while  balas  are  throughout  identical  with  indriyas. 

Burnouf,  however,  in  his  Lotus , gives  a list  of  five  balas  (from  the 
Vocabulaire  Pentaglotte)  which  correspond  with  the  five  indriyas  of  Spence 
Hardy,  viz.  sraddha-bala,  power  of  faith,  virya-bala,  power  of  vigour,  smrtti- 
bala,  power  of  memory,  samadhi-bala,  power  of  meditation,  pra^na-bala,  power  of 
knowledge.  They  precede  the  seven  bodhyangas  both  in  the  Lotus,  the  Vocabu- 
laire Pentaglotte,  and  the  Lalita-Vistara. 

To  these  seven  bodhyangas  Burnouf  has  assigned  a special  treatise,  Appendice 
xii.  p.  796.  They  occur  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali. 

19  Niraya,  the  hells,  also  called  Naraka.  Yamaloka,  the  realm  of  Yama,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  is  explained  as  the  four  Apayas,  i.e.  Naraka,  hell,  Tiryagyoni, 
birth  as  animals,  Pretaloka,  realm  of  the  dead,  Asuraloka,  realm  of  evil  spirits. 
The  three  terms  which  are  here  used  together,  occur  likewise  in  a passage  trans- 
lated by  Burnouf,  Introduction,  p.  544. 

20  Iti  sankhyam  gaAA/ianti,  they  are  called,  cf.  Childers,  s.v.  sankhya. 
Asaiikhyeya,  even  more  than  aprameya,  is  the  recognized  term  for  infinity. 
Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  852. 

2 Avaramatraka.  This  is  the  Pali  oramattako,  ‘ belonging  merely  to  the 
present  life,’  and  the  intention  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mahayana,  that  salvation  can  be  obtained  by  mere  repetitions  of  the 
name  of  Amitabha,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Buddha,  that 
as  a man  soweth,  so  he  reapeth.  Buddha  would  have  taught  that  the  kusalamula, 
the  root  or  the  stock  of  good  works  performed  in  this  world  (avaramatraka), 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  next,  while  here  ‘ vain  repetitions  ’ seems  all  that  is 
enjoined.  The  Chinese  translators  take  a different  view  of  this  passage,  and  I 
am  not  myself  quite  certain  that  I have  understood  it  rightly.  But  from  the 
end  of  this  section,  where  we  read  kulaputre/<a  va  kuladuhitra  va  tatra  buddha- 
kshetre  Xittapra/,idhana>n  kartavyam,  it  seems  clear  that  the  locative  (buddha- 
ksbetre)  forms  the  object  of  the  praridhana,  the  fervent  prayer  or  longing.  The 
Satpurusha  already  in  the  Buddhakshetra  would  be  the  innumerable  men 
(manushyas)  and  Boddhisattvas  mentioned  before. 

22  arthavasa,  lit.  the  power  of  the  thing ; cf.  Dhammapada,  p.  388,  v.  289. 

23  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  hut  if  we  enter 
into  the  bold  metaphor  of  the  text,  viz.  that  the  Buddhas  cover  the  Buddha- 
countries  with  the  organ  of  their  tongue  and  then  unrol  it,  what  is  intended  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  that  they  first  try  to  find  words  for  the  excellences  of 
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those  countries,  and  then  reveal  or  proclaim  them.  Burnouf,  however  (Lotus, 
p.  417),  takes  the  expression  in  a literal  sense,  though  he  is  shocked  by  its 
grotesqueness.  On  these  Buddhas  and  their  countries,  see  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  113. 

21  Pratiyatha.  The  texts  give  again  and  again  pattiyatha,  evidently  the  Pali 
form,  instead  of  pratiyata.  I have  left  tha,  the  Pali  termination  of  the  2 p.  pi. 
in  the  imperative,  instead  of  ta,  because  that  form  was  clearly  intended,  while  pa 
for  pra  may  be  an  accident.  Yet  I have  little  doubt  that  patiyatha  was  in  the 
original  text.  That  it  is  meant  for  the  imperative,  we  see  from  sraddadliadhvam,  etc., 
further  on.  Other  traces  of  the  influence  of  Pali  or  Prakrit  on  the 
Sanskrit  of  our  Sutra  appear  in  arhantaiA,  the  various  reading  for  arhadbhiA, 
which  I preferred;  sambahula  for  bahula;  dhn'vate  yapayati ; purohhaktena; 
anyatra ; sarikhyam  gaAAAanti ; avaramatraka ; vefAana  instead  of  veshfana,  in 
nirvef Aana ; dliarmaparyaya  (Corp.  Inscript,  plate  xv.),  etc. 

25  The  Sukhavativyuha,  even  in  its  shortest  text,  is  called  a Mahayana-sutra, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a Mahayana-sutra  should  not  be  short.  The  mean- 
ing of  Mahayana-sutra  is  simply  a Sutra  belonging  to  the  Mahayana-school,  the 
school  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  It  was  Burnouf  who,  in  his  “ Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Buddhism,”  tried  very  hard  to  establish  a distinction  between  the 
Vaipulya  or  developed  Sutras,  and  what  he  calls  the  simple  Sutras.  Now  the 
Vaipulya  Sutras  may  all  belong  to  the  Mahayana  school,  but  that  would  not 
prove  that  all  the  Sutras  of  the  Mahayana  school  are  Vaipulya  or  developed 
Sutras.  The  name  of  Simple  Sutra,  in  opposition  to  the  Vaipulya  or  developed 
Sutras,  is  not  recognized  by  the  Buddhists  themselves ; it  is  really  an  invention 
of  Burnouf  s.  No  doubt  there  is  a great  difference  between  a Vaipulya  Sutra, 
such  as  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  translated  by  Burnouf,  and  the  Sutras  which 
Burnouf  translated  from  the  Divyavadana.  But  what  Burnouf  considers  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a Vaipulya  Sutra,  viz.  the  occurrence  of  Bodhisattvas,  as 
followers  of  the  Buddha  6’akyamuni,  would  no  longer  seem  to  he  tenable,*  unless 
we  classed  our  short  Sukliavati-vyuha  as  a Vaipulya  or  developed  Sutra.  For 
this  there  is  no  authority.  Our  Sutra  is  called  a Mahayana  Sutra,  never  a 
Vaipulya  Sutra,  and  yet  among  the  followers  of  Buddha,  the  Bodhisattvas  con- 
stitute a very  considerable  portion.  But  more  than  that,  Amitabha,  the  Buddha 
of  Sukhavati,  another  personage  whom  Burnouf  looks  upon  as  peculiar  to  the 
Vaipulya-Sutras,  who  is  in  fact  one  of  the  Dhyani-buddhas,  though  not  called 
by  that  name  in  our  Sutra,  forms  the  chief  object  of  our  Sutra,  and  is  represented 
as  contemporary  with  Buddha  <Sakyamuni.f  The  larger  text  of  the  Sukhavati- 
vyuha would  certainly,  according  to  Burnouf’s  definition,  seem  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  the  Vaipulya  Sutras.  But  it  is  not  so  called  in  the  MSS.  which  I 
have  seen,  and  Burnouf  himself  gives  an  analysis  of  that  Sutra  (Introduction, 
p.  99),  as  a specimen  of  a Mahayana,  hut  not  of  a Vaipulya  Sutra. 


• La  presence  des  Bodhisattvas  ou  leur  absence  interesse  done  lc  fonds  me  me  des  livres  oft 
on  la  remarque,  et  il  est  bien  evident  que  ce  seul  point  trace  une  littne  dc  demarcation 
profonde  entre  les  Sdtras  ordinaires  et  les  Sdtras  dCvcloppds.” — Burnouf,  Introduction, 
p.  112. 

+ L’idCe  d’un  ou  de  plusieurs  Buddhas  surhumains,  celle  dc  Bodhisattvas  crCCs  par  eua , 
sont  des  conceptions  aussi  dtraiqrdres  ces  livres  (les  SUtras  simples)  que  celle  d’un 
Adibuddha  ou  d’un  Dieu.”— Burnouf,  Introduction,  p.  120. 
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II  W.  II 

?r*n  grt  i wr  fff  Tfr  gr 

S^TOfiT5^TTTfl  TlffTT  *1*1  ggT^Trf*f*giIfli:- 

fH^T^rrfHirm:  ^fat*fT^rrw  *<gffc:  i gggT  igfagqr 
g UTf^^TU  ^fTflTsTSITgir*  g HfTfiTgiq*  g ^ 

^ ^flffTfi?**  g Tf?I*  ^ ^ *^«T 

^1*^*  g TTl?*f  g 3i^tqr?!^n  ^ ^ qrR*^fa*T  g 

gm**  grfrglr*  g i gtgT^g  *gi?%*fT2rR3i:  *^1?%^ 

M 

*ftfw#rafT*T'#:  i cT^r^rr  ^fggi  g f^TT***^**  g 
sfrfvim*  **ifff*T  g sfrfy*^*  fqaifpi*  g gtfvra^rr- 
fsrf^'q^irj  ^ ^fifa^n^  i gli-gr^g 

i g ^gT*Tf*fgr  w^un  g *fiqfr*T  i gwr^-g 
^¥%^rf*grTg<T*ft:  n 

gg  w *Twgrg^ri  gTfcqwRqgfr  *r  i gTffjq 
qfg*  f^THTg  grfr  gg%g  *frrfenrT*fgi  p^mriTfiiw 
g^grft  *r*  qfrwitj:  i crfTf*Trrrg*T*  *gT*rft  sw 
griff  frlffg  fwgg  gTqgfrl  vi JT  g ^g*frl  | rTfcqr  **I*  HTfC^ 
*t  ^rtqiVTrT:  *T=n^cg^ra  1 7^  ^ tr:  ■gif^qg 
H^frST  ^TqiVlTrfT  *Tf*T  *TfTgt  ^TRIf  Hf  «T  W*T- 

wr^g  *^qrrwrfr  1 **  *i  ^frqtvn*:  **qg  rftarem  h 
qqfqf  g-rf^qg  *grerft  qfrwra:  *nf»iqf^grrf*:  *rrf*- 
*rr*qfifif*:  f^f^n^sntg  ***iraT  **rrcfrs*qftfgrTT  f^rr 
gHt§T  TSTRl  I <1^1  *qw  g|W  mft- 
fs*i  i gq^q:  gTffqq  ggwrgreif:  g^qiiiri  qgg%g  h 

v*  M X*  C\,  \J 

qqgqf  ^Tfgqg  «qw  qfrqiviTrfr  *gwrer  gwff  qg:  i 
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WTT^nsRl  *TTR^1  i ^Wcf^NiT: 

^ C\ 

*rew*prr:  i ctr  ^ wfwtg  *Rrnwg- 

ffsj  wrfr  ^PmT«nf*i  t^rftr  ^fRT  w*rr  i 

rF?RT  *RKT^  tlTW  I ART  ^ ^fttjffat 

WTrTTf^Tr  ^^TT  *RRT  W^T  I rR^  W3- 
tf5^1  ^flrRWW3R*W^J  *j*rr*R- 

^rer  *f*ri  1 rn^  ^ ipffftxifta  ^fr!  srrcrrfa 
^ft^rrfa  sforOwRifa  1 xftcrrfa 

itfTWrfa  iftrlOWRTfa  tftrlfa^RTfa  I Rtf^rTTf^  ^Tffrl- 
^IRTfa  *frff  fTORRlfa  ^tffcrf%^I*nfa  I fwfW  f^nre^Tfa 
fsRf’RRTfa  f^Rfa^Hifsr  si^^jRTCRfwiTfa  1 tb- 
^q:  infr^  *R*rere  ctf^^  11 

infripf  «nr  faanreTf^mfa  f^rrfa 

^ Hfrefacft  TWt^T  I rR  ^ TJ^ft 

fWcfT  f^W^I  3^^  f^TRT  R^TRRreRt  I fR 

^ ^tTT  ^qqaw  irere  gftoBR  ^tf^ri^f ^ ^^rt  ^31- 
J2n#r^i^THR^T  I ^ rT^rr^Irt  ^rft^cI^f^Tf^:  ^^refe- 
TRTfa  flR^T  ^ffiVRJTR^cT  f^TfafTTR  I 
IR^q:  HTfvg^  ^^^3TTTT^J:  *R*T§»ft  11 

3*TRt  ’STTf^  <R  *tffT  i*rr:  wtwt  TOTTO  I % 

TRt  fqWeft  ^ftfft  f qf(T  ^1  ^* 

re^rtfa  ^ wf^  1 *ret  ii^rrf  T?nf»i1^RSRfc4*i- 

TT^t  1 rR  TRWHt  ft  ^ ^T 

'sresre  >R*Rfti^rn;  ■sresm  *R*refa3iiT  ^re^re  11  ftf?* 
h*r  f<r^3jftf«faifrr«  *n3rr:  1 ^ 3*nre  1 ttm- 
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I qTRTfq  ^TTf^  RR  R¥%q  fqWWt  RTfRl  fqq- 
Rftqtqt  qqqtqiRi  qrf%  qfqRqT%qrfRqTqqT  qqv- 

qqq  fqfRRT  VWSM  f^^TT^ffT  I Tiq^q:  inf^R 
^|;  RR*iqiq  R^q%q  II 

qqrqt  ^frqq  qq  qqq^  rtri  q qTqptwtqt  qqt  q fqfqi- 
nft^T^n^T  TTNftfTRt  q^TRqt^:  fqqTfq  I qqqTfq 

rtr  TTTfrqq  qjtfz’jrqR^rtfqqro  qqqi  qrq:  RqqT- 
f^qRi  qq^Rqt^:  fqqqfq  qqqq  irrfTqq  crrat  q qr- 

qqistqt  qqt  q fqffqqftqTqTqt  qiqftTrrqt  q^jRqt^: 
fq^rfq  i qq  qqt  iHqTOT  q ^ wr  qqTqwfq:  qrrq  Rf q- 
gfq  qRTqqrfq:  qrrq  Rfqqfq  w^fi:  qrrq  Rfqqfq  i qq- 
^q:  nrfrqq  qqqq^q|:  RRqqiq  q^qqq  11 

qfcqr  RRiii  iprfqqq  qiR  qrn;%q  R qwi q\  sfRqrqqiR*t- 

qjq  i qqi  iqq  tpt:  *nftqq  qqrqqRi  qqt  q RqqmrrTRqfq- 

fRfiRrqqqRiqi  i qq  qrrr^q  r qqrqrftsfRqTq^R>qrq  i qqr 

q irrftqq  qqrqqRi  q^rr  qrqqnj  RRrqqqrfqRfRR- 

qqqi  ii 
\» 

qfqi  R*qR  inf^qq  qq  qrrqiRq  r qqTqqtsfRqTRT  rt- 
Rtqm  i qRi  w qq:  irrfrqq  qqrqqRiTRT  qqfqqqT  Rq- 
qqqqq  i qq  qrrT^q  R qqrqqtsfRqTRT  rtrI^tr  ii  rri 
q ^Tfqqq  qqrqqqnqRq:  qrqqiRvfr  qqt  q Rqt  qRmrRT- 
wrq  qqrqTR|qt  i uq^q:  irrfqqq  qqqqqqrql:  RRqirq 
qfqqq  11 

qq^qt  ’jrrfrqq  qsfRqrqqRrqTqqRi  qqqq  rwt  wrer: 
qqr  qtfqRiqr  qfqfqqqqtqT  qqqTfqpfriqqT%qt  TTTf^qq 
q'tfwiqTqi  q Rq>t  qRTWRT^TqRRrqiqRqr:  r#rt  ifq 
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WT  II  cR  4T#:  TlfTTTVn^  I 

i *r  tf  *rm  <RT^q:  4n*j<l:  4r?  4t4R>*R  4Rfrt  \\ 
^IRW^UST  <RI[^4HTf*tflT4ntWrcrT^t 

V*  VI  C\  M M 

WW[  I 4j:  Sfif^rftipr  ^pPpft  TT  f^fffrn  TT  rRt 

4R^sf4Trn^twr*TrRt  ^zfngfft  ^rtt  ^ ^fr- 

Wfa  T^R  m f^R  ^T  fa^R  ^T  ^TTTTR  TR4J*  *TT 

Cv 

*t|R  ^T  4RTR  ^Tf^f^Hf^TTr  4Rf%  ^fif^f?!  41  f^RTt 
^T  cfR^ffrTT  ^T  ^RTR  ^f^wfrT  <T4?t  ^TTR  ^T^rE  4?t  $ ftlcfTSRRT- 
^Iri:  ^R3>4R<rfRfft  T^cT:  ^JRtfrT  4ft 

<1  vj  ^ \» 

SfaiR^f^Tt:  *fiR  ^ I 4T  rlWrfarTRW- 

^Rrl^I  <T^%^  ^ft^iVITrlTf^W^  I c^Ttfl  TTlffR 

4TW4TR  IR  4T?gfoEJ  3RRW  ^T 

cR  f^TtUfURR  II 

ct^RTfq  5fT4T  TTTf4Tpt  fit  TR*<*  ^TT- 

^NfT  f^RlWt  *H4T  rRRcft  ^Rlft  «TT4I  TRRrft 
4tfRW4T  TniTRrfr  4j^IRT4ft  ^TT^R  rRTtRcft  ^^Wt  R*T  rf- 
^TRtT  TRU4RT!  *nf4VR  f^fjT  ^R^R^JTT  jfTT 

w^*i:  R^R^rrfa  4f^T^^r  fWW^t 

^#f?t  | HflhR  4p|^qf^ti  ?1TH 

VRTRR  II 

tr  ^wt  f^fir  rt^t  cRRrft  wunt  *it4t 

rRRcft  4?flf^*ft  •TR  ftSTRift  ^U^tlft  ^TR  rRRfft 
RrRt*ff  «TR  rRRc T TRJRRi:  ^f^TR  ^faURTT  f^fn  *RT- 
^R4TT  «PPft:  4R5R3rtfa 

4t^T^faRT  oR^frt  I Hefty'S!! 

4Rf^tf<4tt  »TR  VRq^JR  II 
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XTfgTTRri  f^I?rf*T7TT*RTT*T  rT^T^T eft 5 f^7 cT^Tfcft  rf^IT- 

*!H?  cl’en^Icft  TTfTIUft  *n?T  cT^TT^Tcft  *TfTT(^i- 
TpTRT  fPen^IfT:  IprrftWWt  cRTRrT  TRiHWi: 
xrf^rnrr  f^fn  w-gr  ^efi^rerrfa  ws- 

%nfrrr  *NeT^fawr  *$3frr  i inforo  ^rffl- 

U^tTTT^T  f^fTT  JTfTf^^rtfr  «TT*T  rRTRrft 

«rw  Tren^nfr  ^tjt  <rerrc<?r  >tt*t 

rT^T^ci  «rra  riwirft  *i%f*nRfr  *n?r  WRra: 

»tt*t  riwra  i^nwr  ^f<3%TTiTRit  f^fn  *rtrt- 
^gi  ^^^Tf5T  fgwrfur 

^^fcT  i infare 
*n*T  v^q^Ri  i! 

T^mrerRrr  f^fu  fttft  *n*T  rrsrr^Tcfr  ^nft  *n*r  cRn*irft 
*rci:wreft  ^n*r  Tronic?!  w *tth  ttot^tt?!  «n ttot- 
*Trfr  vjtoto?  «tto  trorocT  ^toi: 

^*TR^teT*ntfrtroT  ^rr  Tnnro:  ^^wrfw  fagf^;- 

^ur  f^roa-^  i httVtto  ^rr^^flf^JTunif^- 

^TTO  ^^-grift^i  ^TTO  VlflWR  II 
xrcwiif^FRit  f^fw  w^Rfr^r  *it?t  Tronic?!  *rowwt  ^tt^t 
ttorti  *mr  ttot*tt?i  JivYrnfi  ^nr  Tronic?! 

*h*iwro!  *rnr  rr^n^Tffr  *rfif^Nrol  *mr  Tronic?!  TcfTfrjTro- 
^facTO!^?!  *TRT  cI^T^IcT:  5TTO  Tronic?!  Tffflrq^nft- 

TRUITT : *RT^lif  *TPR  rT’eiT^Tci:  ^TT^T  TTOTOT! 

T^ITWi:  ’Snfr^t^BI^t  f^fu  ^RIT^I^NTf^WT  ^T  TTO- 
?w.  TsTOHsronf*!  w^^ifirr  fagf^ur  f^a*i 


TOL.  XII.  — [new  series.] 


13 
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ViqqqTq  || 

rTfccp  q??m  ?uftqq  «fiTT%*nq  vmqqiq:  qqqqqfrqfr 
qiTftqiq  i q qjfq^ifrq^  qRwwr:  vflqqr- 

w qRqq  ^rr^fTT  qqt  q q^iqi  ^qqcri  qiqqq  vriTfqwfa 
% qqqfrqftrTT  *rfqW(€rfaf^qqqtqiq  ^fqxzreHTlTiqT 
i cPniTrff  TTrfiqq  q^en^  qqtqqiqrrqqq  **? 
q qqf  q q^Tqf  ^f^T^cTt  I q -^fq^Tf^qq  qqqqT  qT  fq^ff- 
qft  rl^l  rTT^^^T^rT^J  q^qq  f^TiqflTT^T^ 

qif^ffT  ITT!  qT  fqfa  qi  *q  ?UfqfqqqqtqT  ^^W^TTTT^t 
Enqq^qtfcfx  qq  q q^%q  qqq^jqjqqqT  qlqqqjfq  qT  | qqn- 
Tlfi  STlfTT^  ^nf : q>qqq:  qq^ffqfqq  qq  qq%q  fq^nTfUI- 

fqqqu^fqqq:  n 

qqqTfq  qi*r  qqt  qqTqj  qqqqTqqqfqqi- 

qqT^rfrwtqqTfq  irqqq  inftqq  wnfti  % wrqq  xrq*- 
fqrtl^uJT^qf^qtqqfq  II 

q^qrt  qqqqT  ^n^fqqT  m^nf^TT^r  wi  qfrqt  ^rt^>- 
qTqTqqqTT  q«iqqq1fqqfqqq,ar  ^qqftqrfqqcqqqt^fr  qflT 
^f%Iri:  qj^qqqTq  qvqqqiq  ffgqpTTq  qTWT^  %3jqqi^  | 

qqT*nfq  *nfrqq  q^q^qrt  qqrqr  qfTqi  ^tqrcnmq*jw 
^q^fq*Tfa^q'fcZT  qqqftqifqq<qqqtq>  qqf  ^foiq:  q^qi- 
qT%  qf^qiqTq  ^nq^qiq  qqrqiqT^  II 

q^?rqtq^qqT5n^*^rr:  I ^JT^i3TT^3TTfcg^%  q fqqq% 
q qlfqq^T:  q\qt  qqqqt  qTfqqq- 

«rq^q  i 


it  qqqqNfr  *n*T  ^fiqiqqq  n 
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Postscript,  March  10 th,  1880. 

The  hope  which  I expressed  in  my  paper  on  “ Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,”  viz.  that  other  Sanskrit  texts 
might  still  come  to  light  in  Japan  or  China,  has  been  fulfilled 
sooner  than  I expected.  Mr.  A.  Wylie  wrote  to  me  on  the  3rd 
of  March  that  he  had  brought  a number  of  Sanskrit-Chinese 
books  from  Japan,  and  he  afterwards  kindly  sent  them  to  me 
to  examine.  They  were  of  the  same  appearance  and  cha- 
racter as  the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Edkins  had  lent  me  and 
the  Sukhavati-vyuha  which  I had  received  from  Japan.  Put 
with  the  exception  of  a collection  of  invocations,  called  the 
Yagra-siltra,  and  the  short  Pra^wa-hndaya-sfitra,  they  con- 
tained no  continuous  texts.  The  books  were  intended  to  teach 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  every  possible  and  impossible  com- 
bination of  the  Devanagari  letters,  and  that  was  all.  Still, 
so  large  a number  of  books  w'ritten  to  teach  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  augurs  well  for  the  existence  of  Sanskrit  texts. 
There  was  among  Mr.  Wylie’s  books  a second  Chinese- 
Sanskrit-Japanese  vocabulary,  of  which  Mr.  Kasawara  has 
given  me  the  following  account : “ This  vocabulary  is  called 
* A thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words,’  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  I-sing,  who  left  China  for  India  in 
671,  about  27  years  after  Hiouen-thsang’s  return  to  China, 
and  who  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a book  called  Nan- 
hae-ki-kwei-chou’en,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  at  that  time. 

“ This  vocabulary  was  brought  from  China  to  Japan  by 
Zikaku,  a Japanest  priest,  who  went  to  China  in  838  and 
returned  in  847.  It  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  in 
the  year  884  a Japanese  priest  of  the  name  of  Pioyu  copied 
that  vocabulary  from  a text  belonging  to  another  priest, 
Yuikai.  The  edition  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Wylie  was 
published  there  in  the  year  1727  by  a priest  called  Jiakumyo.” 

The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in  the  preface  of 
Jiakumyo’s  edition:  “ This  vocabulary  is  generally  called  ‘one 
thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words.’  It  is  stated  in 
Annen’s  work,  that  this  was  first  brought  (from  China)  by 
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Zikaku.  I have  corrected  several  mistakes  in  this  vocabu- 
lary, comparing  many  copies  ; yet  the  present  edition  is  not 
free  from  blunders ; I hope  the  readers  will  correct  them,  if 
they  have  better  copies. 

“ In  the  temple  Horiuji,  in  Yamato,  there  are  treasured 
Pra^waparamitahn'dayasutram,  and  ‘Sonsho’-dharam,  written 
on  two  palm  leaves,  handed  down  from  Central  India ; and, 
at  the  end  of  these,  fourteen  letters  of  the  ‘ siddha  ’ are 
written.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  vocabulary  the  alpha- 
bet is  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  palm  leaves,  except  such 
forms  of  letters  as  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  pre- 
valent among  the  scriveners  at  the  present  day. 

“ Horiuji  is  one  of  eleven  temples  founded  by  the  prince 
Umayado  (who  died  a.d.  621).  This  temple  is  at  a town 
named  Tatsuta,  in  the  province  Yamato,  near  Kyoto,  the 
western  capital.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  in  the  year  1727 
palm-leaves  containing  the  text  of  Sanskrit  Sutras  were  still 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Horiuji.  If  that  temple  is  still 
in  existence,  might  not  some  Buddhist  priest  of  Kyoto, 
the  western  capital  of  Japan,  be  induced  to  go  there  to  see 
whether  the  palm  leaves  are  still  there,  and,  if  they  are,  to 
make  a copy  and  send  it  to  Oxford  ? 
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Art.  YII. — Extracts  from  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities 
of  Bahrein.  By  Captain  Durand.1  With  Notes  by 
Major-General  Sir  II.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 


These  Islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
by  a British  fleet  aiding  Shah  Abbas  in  1G22  a.d.,  and  of 
which  the  advantages  were  tersely  put  to  mo  by  a native  the 
other  day  in  the  words,  “ The  land  is  silver  and  the  sea  is 
pearl,”  are  situated  generally  in  lat.  26°  and  long.  50°,  the 
exact  position  of  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  larger  island 
being  given  as  lat.  26°  13'  53"  N.,  long.  50°  31'  45"  E. 
They  are  surrounded  by  shoal  water  on  every  side,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Thus,  on  looking 
out  to  sea  on  the  morning  of  a clear  sky  and  a fresh  nor’- 
wester,  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  at  all  times  lavish  of 
effect,  had  here,  however,  exhausted  every  tint  of  living 
green  in  her  paint  box ; and  then,  wearying  of  the  effort, 
had  splashed  an  angry  streak  of  purple  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  water  itself  is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  far 
down  into  the  coral  depths,  while  springs  of  fresh  water 
bubble  up  through  the  brine,  both  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  and  at  several  other  places  along  the  coast. 

Local  stories  relate  that,  a long  time  ago,  a chief  called 
Ibn  Hakim  came  from  Katif,  wishing  to  marry  a lovely 
daughter  of  the  Bahrein  Chief.  But  titles  or  money  must 
have  been  wanting,  as  his  proposals  were  treated  with 
contempt.  On  this,  he  began  warlike  operations  by  de- 
priving the  thirsty  Bahreinees  of  the  water  from  three 
wells — one  at  Ali,  one  in  the  Bilad-i-Kadim,  and  one 

1 Enclosure  to  letter  addressed  by  Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Ross,  H.B.M.  Political 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  A.  C.  Lyall,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 
ot  India  Foreign  Department. 
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close  to  Bahrein,  called  Daraz.  The  invader,  however, 
was,  it  is  said,  eventually  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  mainland.  Though  these  shallow  seas  are  unde- 
niably a beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape,  they  are  also 
very  dangerous  ; for  they  have  never  been  thoroughly1 
surveyed ; in  fact,  except  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
islands,  the  soundings  are  practically  unknown.  Bahrein 
being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  mainland  lying 
roughly  at  a distance  of  30  to  40  miles  off,  the  inter- 
mediate ocean,  which  is  the  unsurveyed  part,  is  the  very 
one  from  which  an  attack  may  be  apprehended,  and 
against  which  it  might,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  guard. 
From  the  top  of  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  or  hill  of  smoke,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  larger  island,  a perfect  view  of 
this  sea  and  the  encircling  mainland  is  obtainable  ; and 
this,  if  necessary,  could  be  very  easily  made  use  of  as  a 
signalling  station,  as  the  hill-top  is  distinctly  visible  both 
from  Muharrak  and  Manameh. 

The  interior  of  the  islands  of  Bahrein  (and  of  the  large 
one  in  particular)  presents  some  very  marked  features. 
Thus,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  looking  outwards, 
taking  one’s  stand  on  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  the  whole  lies 
below  in  full  view.  Firstly,  the  hill  itself,  which  rises 
about  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  looks  like  the  old 
crater  of  a volcano  with  an  encircling  ring  of  cliffs  facing 
inwards  some  three  or  four  miles  off ; yet  these  really 
present  no  appearance  of  volcanic  action.  From  the  outer 
crest  of  this  ring  of  cliffs  the  land  slopes  more  or  less 
gradually  down  to  the  sea  on  all  sides. 

The  original  chart2  of  Bahrein  harbour,  though  scarcely 
intended  to  be  an  accurate  land  survey,  shows  fairly  the 
lie  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  and  east,  all  the  island  is 
very  bare ; but,  almost  due  west  of  the  Jebel,  groups  of  palm- 
trees  begin  to  line  the  coast  and  stretch  thence  all  round 

1 I have  marked  the  lowest  line  of  survey,  east  and  west  of  north  in  my 
tracing  from  the  chart  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  vessels. 

2 By  Commander  Constable  and  Lieut.  Wish,  resurveyed  in  1872-74  by 
Messrs.  S.  Thompson  and  Cuthbcrt,  of  Her  Majesty’s  schooner  Constance. 
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the  northern  shore  to  the  north-east,  being  abundantly- 
supplied  with  water,  for  wThich,  indeed,  Bahrein  is  famous. 
The  Arabs  imagine  these  and  other  springs  on  the  main- 
land to  be  an  underground  stream  from  the  Euphrates, 
the  “ Euphraten  flumen  per  quoddam  Arabia?  emergere 
putant  ” of  Pliny,  vi.  159.  The  principal  springs  are  the 
Gassari  on  the  road  from  Manameh  to  the  Bil&d-i-Kadim  ; 
the  Umm-i-Shaoom,  a mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manameh  ; 
the  Abu  Geidan,  in  the  Bilad-i-Kadim  ; and  the  Adari, 
which  last  supplies  many  miles  of  date-groves  through  a 
canal  of  ancient  workmanship,  the  stone  of  which  in  some 
places  is  falling  in,  but  which  still  forms  a perfect  river  of 
fast-running  water,  about  10  feet  broad  by  two  in  depth. 
The  spring  itself  is  from  30  to  35  feet  deep,  and  rises  so 
strongly  that  a diver  is  forced  upwards  on  nearing  the  bottom.1 
The  water,  where  it  rises  from  this  deep  spring,  whose  basin 
artificially  banked  is  about  22  yards  broad  by  40  long,  is 
as  clear  as  crystal,  with  a slightly  green  tint.  It  holds  a 
shoal  or  two  of  large  fish  and  many  water  tortoises.  It  is 
not  perfectly  sweet,  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all  the  wells, 
the  best  drinking  water  being  brought  on  camels  from  the 
wells  of  the  Umm  Koefih  and  Hanaini,2 3  said  to  be  20 
fathoms  deep,  in  the  hills  of  Rifaa.  The  water  is  conducted 
from  these  various  wells  by  ordinary  unbanked  channels, 
the  larger  of  which  have  now  come  to  look  like  natural 
streams. 

Ou  nearing  the  coast,  white  dusty  ground — the  relic, 
probably,  of  former  habitations — intrudes  everywhere  ; and 
mighty  mounds  bare  of  vegetation  tower  above  the  palm 
groves.  Mass  upon  mass,  mound  upon  mound,  they7  stretch 
on  in  endless  chains  all  round  the  slope  that  falls  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  clinging  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
to  the  higher  ground,  but  being  found  in  separate 
clusters  near  the  coast  itself.  The  parent  group  seems  to 
be  that  at  Ali,  a modern  village,  but  other  large  ones  are 

1 I had  some  pearl  divers  with  me  who  went  down  and  walked  about  on  the 

bottom  ; they  then  looked  like  pigmies  about  a foot  high. 

3 Names  of  two  villages  a mile  or  so  apart  ou  the  top  of  the  circle  of  cliffs. 
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to  be  found  at  many  places,  noticeably  in  the  Bilad-i-Kadim. 
The  red  ones  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  to  Rifaa,  and  the 
chain  of  five  or  six  large  ones  facing  the  northern  sea  near 
the  village  of  Sirabe,  which  are  only  some  out  of  very 
many  groups,  are  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  I shall 
have  to  recur  again  to  these  monuments. 

I have  already  given  a slight  sketch  of  the  individuality 
of  these  islands,  if  I may  use  the  term,  in  connexion  with 
the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  the  certainty  forced  upon  even 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  he  is  standing  upon  no 
common  soil,  but  on  that  of  a land  which,  although  now 
desolate  enough,  has  probably  teemed  with  life,  and  under 
whose  dust  may,  possibly,  lie  the  history  of  countless  genera- 
tions. I have  also  mentioned  the  tumuli,  which  cover 
the  island  on  all  sides,  from  the  coast  to  the  centre  or  the 
cliffs  of  the  central  basin.  I will  now  take  one  glance  at 
what  is  known  of  the  earliest  historic  days  of  the  race  that 
peopled  these  islands,  and  then  give  a brief  account  of 
what  three  weeks  of  constant  research  have  disclosed, 
leaving  it  for  others,  who  know  more  about  these  matters 
than  I do,  to  judge  whether  my  conclusions  are  right  or 
wrong. 

We  know  that  these  islands  have  been  ruled  by  Phoenicians, 
Babylonians  (?),  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Portuguese.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first-named  Herodotus  says  that  “the  Phoenicians 
first  dwelt  upon  the  Erythrean  Sea,  having  migrated  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean,  when,  etc.,”  and  again,  later  on,  in  his 
account  of  the  forces  that  Xerxes  paraded  for  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  after  having  mentioned  that  the  Phoenicians  of 
Sidon  had  won  the  regatta  held  at  the  foot  of  that  monarch’s 
marble  throne  on  Abydos,  he  adds  that  “ according  to  their 
own  account  this  nation  dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  but,  crossing  thence,  fixed  themselves  upon  the  Coast 
of  Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit.” 

My  first  visit  to  the  Sheikh  resulted  in  an  immediate  call 
for  horses  and  a ride  out  from  Muharrak  to  the  date-groves  of 
Simabi,  where  the  Chief  said  they  had  lately  come  upon  an 
old  well.  The  sand-hills  on  this  side  of  the  island  evidently 
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cover  old  buildings,1  and  the  “well”  that  had  been  found 
was  either  a stone  conduit  with  cross  branches  or  the  foun- 
dations of  an  old  stone  building,  some  six  or  seven  feet 
below  the  surface,  now  holding  water.  The  ground  had 
been  struck  with  a scraper  to  make  room  for  a young  date 
plant,  and  had  fallen  in,  thus  disclosing  the  stone  work 
below.  I could  not  ask  to  search  there,  as  it  would  have 
damaged  the  garden,  but  I asked  the  gardener,  though  in 
vain,  to  go  down,  and  find  out  what  it  was. 

After  this  I rode  round  to  every  mosque  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  thinking  it  most  likely  to  find  intelligent  in- 
habitants there.  I was  taken  to  many,  into  the  walls  of 
which  old  Arabic  inscriptions  had  been  let,  and  to  the  ruined 
mosque  of  the  Meshed-i-Abu-Zeidan,2  near  the  Bilad-i- 
Kadim,  said  to  have  been  built  with  the  material  of  a still 
older  structure,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  yield  specimens  of 
old  writing.  It  contains  one  old  tablet,  and  a ring  of  stones 
round  one,  if  not  two,  of  its  room  walls  are  scored  with 
large  Kutic  letters,  perhaps  from  some  earlier  building. 
These  I did  not  copy. 

At  last,  after  having  visited  twenty  mosques  at  least, 
which  produced  nothing  but  a cup  of  coffee,  a kallian,  and 
innumerable  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Sheikhs  and 
their  tribe,  I was  told  of  a stone  that  nobody  could  read. 
This,  therefore,  I went  to  see,  and  found  it  imbedded  in  the 
“holy  of  holies”  in  the  Madrasseh-i-Daood,  in  the  Bilad-i- 
Kaditn.  The  stone  is  of  black  basalt  shaped  like  the  prow 
of  a boat,  or  an  animal’s  tongue,  and  is  two  feet  two  inches 
long.  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it,  in  spite  of  its  holy 

1 I hare  since  heard  from  Abdullah  bin  Rijjab,  one  of  a rich  firm  of  brothers, 
engaged  in  the  pearl  trade,  that  when  he  was  a boy  he  remembers  seeing  the 
officers  of  a French  and  an  English  frigate  accompanied  by  a Persian  (Ailchi) 
Ambassador  digging  and  turning  over  stones  in  this  very  place.  He  did  not 
know  with  what  results. 

2 The  well  of  the  Abu-Zeidan  is  worth  mentioning.  It  springs  under  an 
arch  of  stone,  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  part  of  the  walls  of  a small 
mosque.  The  water  is  beautiful  and  warm  in  the  cool  weather,  being  said  to 
become  cold  in  the  hot.  I suppose  the  change  is  merely  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  A stone  pillar  with  two  circular  stones  as  a basement  rising  from  the 
water  supports  part  of  the  superstructure.  The  pattern  on  the  outer  arch  is 
peculiar. 
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situation,  by  telling  the  Moollahs  that  it  was  a fire- 
worshipper’s  stone,  probably  an  idol,  and  had  no  business 
where  it  was.  To  back  my  argument,  I gave  a few  rupees 
to  repair  the  mosque,  and  thus  the  loss  was  made  up  to  them. 
Sheikh  Ahmed  sent  a slave  who  dug  it  out  and  carried  it 
home  for  me.  The  characters  are  evidently  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  Cuneiform,  but  some  of  the  characters  look  like 
hieroglyphs. 

With  regard  to  the  tumuli,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  may  be  the  remains  of  the  Phoenician  temples  noticed 
by  Androsthenes.  Those  nearest  to  the  village  of  Ali  have 
had  buildings  on  the  top  of  them  formed  of  shaped  blocks 
of  sandstone.  I cannot  mention  all  the  places  on  these 
islands  which  probably  contain  buried  buildings,  but  content 
myself  with  drawing  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Manameh,  the  western  road,  pass- 
ing through  lines  of  date  gardens,  lands  one  in  the  Wilayat-i- 
Kadim  or  Bilad-i-Kadim,  ‘the  ancient  city,’  where,  probably 
from  time  immemorial,  building  has  been  piled  upon  build- 
ing. Here  several  mounds,  rising  white  and  shrubless, 
attract  attention,  but  leaving  these  again,  and  inclining  to 
the  north  of  west,  passing  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  sea- 
board still  massive  and  imposing  in  its  decay,  we  come  upon 
a line  of  high  sand-hills,  chained  together,  facing  the  northern 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  so  from  the  beach,  near  the 
villages  of  Barboora  and  Shirebi.  These  I walked  over,  but 
found  only  one  outlying  stone,  a large  mass  that  bore  signs 
of  shaping.  One  square-cut  hole,  as  if  for  the  jamb  of  a 
large  door,  was  obvious,  as  also  two  channels  square-cut 
on  the  same  face.  I regret  that  I took  at  the  time  but  little 
notice  of  these.  It  is  only  deductively,  after  seeing  other 
mounds  and  going  over  half  the  island,  that  I have  been 
led  to  attach  importance  to  these  particular  mounds,  from 
the  fact,  firstly,  of  their  size,  secondly,  of  their  position  in 
a line  facing  the  sea,  and,  thirdly,  because  there  are  no 
mounds  of  lesser  proportions  near  them. 

Leaving  these,  however,  I retraced  my  steps  to  the  Bil6d- 
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i-Kadim,  and  on  starting,  again,  I passed  through  date  groves, 
and  found  myself  almost  immediately  on  a broad  road  entirely 
devoid  of  a single  blade  of  grass,  and  appearing  to  be  raised 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  surrounding  soil,  which  bears  a few 
scattered  shrubs.  This,  I think,  for  part  of  its  length  at 
least,  was  at  one  time  a made  road : there  is  not,  however, 
enough  traffic  at  the  present  day  between  “ Ali  ” and 
Manameh  to  beat  out  a sheep  track. 

This  village  of  “ Ali,”  where  the  road  lands  us  in  a small 
tumbled-down  village,  inhabited  by  Shiahs,  is  built  of  and 
over  old  habitations,  and  immediately  outside  of  it  there 
is  a most  singular  group  of  mounds,  to  which  I will  now  draw 
attention.  They  number  about  25  or  30,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  the  largest  being  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  yards  through  their  broadest  base ; they 
are  somewhat  furrowed  by  the  weather,  but  retain  a strong 
family  likeness,  particularly  in  the  squareness  of  their  tops, 
which  are  often  indented ; they  are  bare  and  close  together, 
which  facts  (in  spite  of  the  enormous  block  of  shaped  sand- 
stone cropping  out  near  and  on  the  top  of  some,  and  the  gallery 
in  one  of  them,  also  near  the  summit)  made  me  doubt  the 
correctness  of  my  first  conjecture  that  they  must  be  temples. 
Still,  as  they  were  the  only  distinctly  shaped  mounds  of  their 
size  that  I was  able  to  examine  closely,  while  immediate^ 
behind  them  stretched  chain  upon  chain,  and  group  upon 
group  of  lesser  tumuli,  unquestionably  graves,  I clung  to 
the  hope  that  this  large  group  might  be  something  more. 
But  if  these  miles  upon  miles  of  crowded  heaps  are  tombs, 
where  did  the  inhabitants  live  ? Probably  they  lived  along 
the  coast  as  at  present,  building  their  houses  of  the  branches 
of  the  palm-tree,  as  do  still  the  poorer  classes. 

Or,  possibly,  these  islands  may  have  been  the  cemetery  of 
Gerrha,  which  was  the  great  Phoenician  mart  in  these  parts, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ions: 
bay  behind  Bahrein ; while  other  causes,  such  as  their  fertility, 
and  their  abundance  in  beautiful  water,  may  have  caused  them 
to  have  been  regarded  as  holy  ground.  The  correct  site  of 
Gerrha  has  been  somewhat  disputed.  D’Anville  places  it 
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at  Katif;  Niebuhr,  at  Koweit  or  Grain;  and  Forster,  I 
think,  probably  correctly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  behind 
Bahrein.1 

I have  been  told  by  Arabs  that  there  are  many  large  ruins 
on  the  mainland,  and  one  man  in  particular  told  me  that 
they  had  found  traces  of  building  stones  and  pillars  at  a place 
where  salt  is  quarried.  The  bottom  of  the  Gulf  behind 
Bahrein  has,  I believe,  never  been  carefully  explored. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mounds  at  Ali.  On  my  first 
arrival,  I went  over  and  round  many  of  the  larger  ones,  and 
at  last  my  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  finding  an  entrance 
into  one  of  these  (under  a flat  stone  near  the  summit),  through 
which,  lying  down,  we  were  just  able  to  creep,  and  on 
getting  beyond  the  opening  we  found  ourselves  in  a long 
passage  or  gallery,  which  was,  however,  blocked  with  fallen 
masonry  a few  yards  in  front  of  us.  The  roof  of  this  passage 
is  formed  by  transverse  blocks  of  flat  stone,  laid  from  wall 
to  wall,  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  the  width  of  the  passage 
being  somewhat  less.  The  walls,  where  still  intact,  were 
covered  with  a coarse-grained  hard  plaster,  and  where  broken, 
showed  an  enormous  thickness  of  large  stones,  welded  to- 
gether with  the  same  rough  plaster. 

From  the  general  form  of  these  greater  mounds  I should 
think  they  had  been  pillared  circular  edifices  with  slightly 
domed  or  flat  roofs.  I saw  no  trace  of  carving  on  any  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  lying  about  on  these  mounds.  All  that 
were  so  exposed  were  of  huge  size  ; but,  though  every  block 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  shaped,  they  were  so  worn  by 
age,  that  no  writing,  however  deep,  could  have  remained. 
No  doubt,  as  time  wore  on,  the  inhabitants  have  made  use  of 
these  mounds  as  quarries,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 

1 Vincent  makes  Gerrha  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present  Katif,  and  as 
to  deducing  Tyrians  and  Aradians  from  the  names  of  these  Gulf  islands,  says 
simply,  and  rather  unfairly,  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  perpetual  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  who  reduce  everything  unknown  to  the  standard  of  their  own  fabulous 
history.  I think  that  this  place  may,  amongst  other  reasons,  have  drawn  im- 
portance from  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  monsoon  and  the  peculiar  winds 
of  the  Gulf  itself,  as  well  as  perhaps  from  the  debouchure  of  a mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  ? With  regard  to  this,  see  some  account  of  monsoons,  etc.,  in 
Vincent's  preliminary  observations  to  the  “ Voyage  of  Nearchus." 
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bare  appearance  of  many  of  them,  where  no  stone  is  left  on 
the  surface.  Moreover,  the  stones  that  were  buried  may 
have  fared  better  than  their  exposed  comrades.  With  regard 
to  the  positions  of  the  mounds  themselves,  I could  see  no 
trace  of  any  unity  of  design  in  the  grouping,  except  perhaps  in 
one  place,  where  four  corner  mounds  seemed  to  be  connected 
by  a wall,  and  where,  in  the  centre  of  the  so-formed  quad- 
rangle, appears  a mound  of  undefined  shape,  smaller,  but 
resembling  the  others. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  opened  a small  mound, 
fifty-seven  paces  round,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  the 
westward  of  the  large  group,  and  have  begun  upon  a larger 
one.  Of  the  latter  I will  give  an  account  presently.  The 
small  one  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  lie  grouped  together. 
It  appears  to  be  simply  a single  tomb,  though  oddly  cham- 
bered. The  centre  passage  was  4ft.  9in.  high  from  the 
ground,  and  roofed  with  single  slabs  of  rough  hewn  limestone 
stretching  across  about  3ft.  Gin.  each  ; the  width  of  this 
passage  being  three  feet  clear.  The  height  of  the  side 
chambers,  which  were  only  3ft.  Gin.,  combined  with  their 
shortness  3ft.  8in.,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I found  the  skull 
between  the  thigh  bones,  shows  that  the  man  must  have 
been  buried  in  a sitting  position. 

The  walls  of  the  tomb  were  of  rough  hewn  stone  and 
unmortared,  so  that  dust  had  drifted  into  the  chambers, 
sifting  in  between  the  stones  and  covering  much  of  the 
floor  to  a depth  of  several  inches.  I opened  from  the 
eastward,  and  came  upon  a central  passage  lying  nearly 
east  and  west,  a fact  that  I have  since  utilized  in  beginning: 
my  work  on  the  larger  mound.  On  carrying  away  the 
earth  we  found  no  entrance,  but  made  one  by  removing 
large  blocks  of  stone,  luckily  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
big  passage.  From  here  we  had  to  step  down  about  three 
feet  six  inches,  and  found,  at  length,  in  the  first  compart- 
ment to  the  right  (and  north),  the  skull  and  bones  of  a 
man.  Unfortunately  a slight  shake  was  given  to  the 
basket,  after  I had  placed  it  carefully  on  one  side,  and 
the  skull,  though  propped  in  dust,  fell  to  pieces.  Judging 
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by  the  thigh  bones,  the  man  could  not  have  stood  much, 
if  at  all,  over  five  feet  nine  inches.  The  skull  seemed  a 
very  small  one,  specially  low  in  the  forehead,  with  a good 
development  of  the  orbital  ridge,  narrow  and  more  de- 
veloped in  length  than  in  breadth,  but  still  a small 
skull.  It  lay  between  the  thigh  bones,  one  of  which  was 
broken.  This  position  of  the  skull,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lowness  of  the  chamber  and  its  want  of  depth, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  corpse  was  buried  in  a sitting 
posture.  In  the  small  compartment  facing  the  first  we 
found  the  bones  of  some  small  animal,  probably  a gazelle 
or  a sheep,  and  some  remains  of  a rather  delicate  clay 
drinking  vessel ; while,  scattered  in  the  dust  of  the 
central  passage,  were  a lot  of  small  shapeless  pieces  of 
oxidized  metal,  brass  or  copper,  and  some  fragments  of  a 
vessel  of  coarse  red  earthenware. 

In  the  western  and  corresponding  side  chambers,  both 
partially  blocked  by  one  or  two  large  stones,  nothing 
was  found,  except  dust  and  a few  laminated  bones.  These 
came  out  of  the  south-western  chamber,  but,  with  them,  there 
was  no  skull  or  recognizable  human  bones.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  among  the  dust  throughout  the  tomb,  were  pieces 
of  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  once  ivory  or  wood ; 
these  being  found  on  sifting  the  baskets  of  dust  which  came 
out  when  the  tomb  was  being  laid  bare  to  its  foundation 
stones. 

April  6th,  1879. — I can  now  give  a further  account  of  the 
larger  mounds  that  I have  been  since  engaged  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  I chose  the  most  perfect  looking  of  the 
large  tumuli,  the  present  height  of  which  is  about  45  feet, 
circumference  200  paces,  and  the  circular  mound  around  it 
330  paces,  20  paces  of  level  ground  separating  this  latter 
from  the  base  of  the  mound,  with  a line  of  wall  joining  the 
outer  circlo  to  the  base  of  the  mound. 

I naturally  thought  that  this  mound  might  cover  the  ruins 
of  a small  circular  temple,  and  not  those  of  a tomb.  So  we 
began  to  work  at  the  top  and  centre,  cutting  down  several 
yards.  Finding,  however,  nothing  but  a ring  of  large 
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stones,  I left  the  top  and  began  work  again  a few  feet  above 
the  base,  running  a cutting  into  the  mound  and  taking  care 
to  retain  the  same  line  east  and  west,  having  remarked  a 
depression  or  shallow  channel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mound  in  this  direction.  Here,  on  going  in  a few  feet, 
our  progress  was  blocked  by  enormous  stones,  which  appeared, 
on  removal,  to  form  part  of  a cyclopean  circular  containing 
wall.  One  of  the  blocks  we  had  to  break  up  with  the  crow- 
bar measured  roughly  over  sis.  feet  long,  by  three  feet  six 
broad,  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

The  height  of  this  wall  above  the  ground  level  of  my 
tunnel  was  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  which  would  make  it  at 
least  ten  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks 
used  were  unequal  in  size  and  unmortared.1 

On  breaking  through  this  wall,  I almost  at  once  found 
myself  in  a passage  or  gallery,  about  six  feet  broad,  and 
gradually  narrowing  (as  I found  afterwards)  to  five  feet  three 
inches  at  the  inner  end.  The  walls  on  either  side  were 
of  rough,  unmortared,  and  carelessly  fitted  stones,  varying  in 
size,  but  sloping  pyramidally  upwards  from  the  encircling 
wall  and  also  slightly  outwards  from  their  base.  I picked  my 
way  between  these  containing  walls,  removing  the  earth  as  I 
went,  and  thus  gradually  clearing  out  the  passage  behind 
as  we  proceeded. 

This  increased  the  labour  enormously,  and  was  I believe 
unnecessary,  from  the  compactness  of  the  mass,  the  relative 
small  size  of  our  gallery,  and  the  outward  slope  of  the 
walls. 

A second  barrier  or  inner  wall,  which  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  itself  was  met  with  at  a distance 
of  thirty  feet  six  inches  from  the  first  circular  wall  of 
blocks.  On  nearing  this  inner  wall  we  found  the  passage 
on  either  side  to  be  roughly  mortared,  and  where  the 
well-welded  barrier  forbade  access,  the  wall  on  either 

1 Some  of  the  outlying  blocks  on  the  other  large  mounds  (already  noticed)  are 
of  sandstone,  and  have  been  carefully  shaped ; perhaps  the  architects  were  equal 
to  shaping  sandstone,  but  not  to  shaping  the  harder  limestone,  or  at  any  rate  did 
not  think  that  it  was  worth  while  to  do  so. 
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side  had  two  coats,  one  of  rough  and  the  other  of  smooth 
mortar,  the  latter  underlying  the  former,  which  still  here 
bore  the  marks  of  the  plasterer’s  finger  smears.  The  under- 
coat was  of  different  material,  and  so  smooth  and  hard  that 
we  had  to  use  our  picks  to  remove  it.  The  transverse  wall 
of  cemented  blocks  had  been  built  in  apparently  after  the 
side- walls  had  been  finished.  We  blew  this  out. 

From  the  platform  on  which  these  blocks  were  placed,  a 
drop  of  three  feet  six  inches  brought  us  to  the  smooth  and 
mortared  floor  of  the  tomb ; here  we  turned  up,  among  the 
stones  and  rubble  masonry,  a large  amount  of  charcoal  in 
such  big  pieces,  that  I think  the  roof  must  have  been  at 
one  time  supported  by  date  tree  trunks.  Some  pieces  of  a 
thinner  character  presented  the  appearance  of  bamboo-matting 
charcoaled. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  passage  were  two  shelves  on 
either  side,  the  lowest  of  which  was  carefully  lined  with 
mortar,  but  held  nothing  but  yellow  dust,  with  which  they 
were  filled  up.  These  were  four  feet  long,  by  eight  inches 
in  depth,  and  were  at  a height  of  six  feet  nine  from  the 
ground  or  platform.  There  is  nothing  to  show  to  what  use 
these  shelves  can  have  been  put.  On  descending  from  the 
platform  (the  end  of  the  passage)  the  walls  carefully 
mortared  still  continued  right  and  left  for  three  feet  two 
inches,  and  then  turned  at  right  angles,  forming  small 
mortuary  chambers  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  the  lesser 
tomb  previously  described. 

The  dimensions  of  these  chambers  right  and  left  of  the 
passage  are  roughly  seven  feet  three  (length),  by  three  feet 
three  (breadth),  and  five  feet  six  (height).  From  the  interior 
walls  of  these  chambers  stretched  back,  through  piles  of 
rubble  and  fallen  blocks,  the  side  walls  of  a passage  some 
four  feet  broader  than  the  gallery  by  which  we  had  entered. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  stones  used,  there  is  a 
big  mass  now  lying  in  the  passage,  probably  a whole  stone, 
and  one  of  those  that  formed  the  roof,  the  dimensions  of  which 
arc  five  feet  long  by  four  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  nine  in  depth, 
and  another  lying  alone  in  the  left-hand  side  chamber,  five  feet 
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long  by  one  foot  ten  thick.  Of  course,  all  round,  over  and  under 
these,  there  are  smaller  masses  buried  in  mortar,  flints  and 
earth.  Though  I searched  most  carefully,  I found  no  marks 
of  writing  anywhere,  not  even  a mason’s  mark  on  any  of  the 
stones. 

I think  that  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  which,  from  the  breadth 
of  the  central  passage,  could  not  be  made  of  single  trans- 
verse blocks,  was  unequal  to  supporting  the  weight  of  earth 
piled  upon  it,  and  had  gradually  slipped  in. 

Out  of  all  the  number  of  large  tombs,  there  is  still  one, 
though  not  the  largest,  which  would,  I believe,  well  repay 
further  research. 

From  October  to  April  the  climate  of  Bahrein  is  delightful, 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  work. 


Xotes  on  Capt.  Durand’s  Report  upon  the  Islands  of 
Bahrein.  By  Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and  Director  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Having  been  led  by  Capt.  Durand’s  discoveries  at  Bahrein 
to  look  into  the  question  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I have  been  surprised  to  find  how  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  this  region  has  been  accumu- 
lated since  Vincent  and  Heeren  conducted  their  investigations 
into  “ the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  ancients  ” ; and 
although,  therefore,  I have  not  sufficient  leisure  at  my  com- 
mand at  present  to  work  out  the  inquiry  as  it  deserves  to  be 
worked  out,  I have  still  thought  that  the  notes  collected 
during  my  desultory  reading  might  be  usefully  submitted  to 
a meeting  of  this  Society,  both  with  a view  to  the  partial 
illustration  of  the  subject,  and  more  especially  in  the  hope  of 
suggesting  lines  of  research  to  other  and  more  competent 
students. 

The  importance,  then,  of  this  maritime  region  in  the 
VOL.  xii.— [new  series.]  14 
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earliest  period  of  the  world’s  history  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  Babylonia  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
imparting  civilization  to  Western  Asia,  the  Babylonians 
themselves  admitted  having  received  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
tradition  preserved  by  Berosus,  of  Oannes,  or  “the  fish  God,” 
who  came  up  from  “ that  part  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  which 
borders  on  Babylonia,”  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  “ letters  and  sciences 
and  arts  of  every  kind,”  evidently  points  to  this  period  of 
primitive  civilization.1  Oannes  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as 
“the  creator  of  mankind”;  “the  God  of  knowledge”;  the 
lord  of  the  primeval  cities  of  End,  of  Surippak,  and  of 
Klialliha.  He  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  >-*-  MTITTr 
“ the  God  of  the  house  of  water,”  to  which  title  I proposed 
many  years  ago  to  give  the  phonetic  value  of  Hea,  a pro- 
visional reading,  which  has  remained  in  use  ever  since, 
though  it  has  really  very  little  except  convenience  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  question  then  arises,  who  were  these  primitive 
“ fathers  of  knowledge,”  who  first  civilized  the  settlers  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  whose  memory  was  perhaps 
pi-eserved  in  the  legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  ? From  many  circumstances,  which  will  be 


' The  late  George  Smith,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  ‘ ‘ Chaldean  Account  of 
Genesis,”  p.  37,  has  extracted  from  Cory’s  fragments  most  of  the  Greek  notices 
referring  to  the  early  mythology  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  Babylonia,  and 
has  compared  them  in  a somewhat  perfunctory  manner  with  the  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  His  account  of  Hea  or  Oannes  is  at  any 
rate  far  from  satisfactory,  and  really  adds  very  little  to  what  I published  on  the 
subject  twenty-two  years  ago  in  vol.  i.  of  Itawlinson’s  Herodotus,  p.  599.  The 
great  desideratum  has  been  to  find  the  Cuneiform  original  of  the  Greek  'navvijr, 
hut  up  to  the  present  time  the  search  has  been  unsuccessful.  If  Leuormant’s 


conjecture  had  proved  true  that  flff  had  the  power  of  khan,  the  Accadian  name 
for  a fish  being  khanna,  then  we  might  have  compared  < dm 

as  a title  of  Hea  with  Oannes  ; but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  dm 
had  the  phonetic  value  of  nun , and  nothing  else.  The  original  name  of  Ilea 


seems  to  have  been  »-»-  y j?  e<  y dm  Adu  nuna , which  probably 

meant  “ the  fish  king.”  (See  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  No.  2,  which  is  an  etymolo- 
gical commentary  on  the  Accadian  text  ot  an  unrecovercd  portion  of  the 
“fall”  Tablet,  other  portions  of  the  same  commentary  which  refer  to  the 
published  text  of  the  fall  tablet,  being  included  in  B.M.I.  vol.  v.  now  almost 
ready  for  issue.) 
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detailed  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  I judge  that  they  were  a 
dark  race,  the  ancestors  of  the  “ black-heads  ” of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  possibly  the  same  as  the  Adamites  of  Genesis. 
They  clearly  did  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic 
family  of  nations,  as  there  is  hardly  a name  in  the  original 
mythology  or  geography  of  the  region  which  can  be  traced 
to  a Ilebrew  or  Arabic  root.1  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  race,  judging  from  their  language,  as  the  later  Akkad 
of  Babylonia  ; and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  owed 
their  early  refinement  to  their  position  on  the  great  line  of 
traffic  between  the  east  and  west.  Commerce,  indeed,  has 
always  sharpened  the  intelligence,  and  pioneered  the  way  to 
civilization  ; and  the  same  influences,  which  in  a later  age 
placed  the  Phoenicians  at  the  head  of  European  progress, 
may  thus  be  supposed,  at  the  first  dawn  of  history,  to  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  here  I may 
observe,  that  the  reasons  why,  in  very  early  times — and  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander — the  emporia  of  commerce 
between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  rather  than  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  or  in  the  Red  Sea,  were  simply  these : — 1st,  that  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  mariners  dared  not  strike  directly 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Malabar  coast  to  Aden, 
but  were  obliged  to  creep  along  the  shore  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf ; 2nd,  that  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  its  varying  winds,  was  always  a far  more 
convenient  sea  for  navigation  than  the  funnel-shaped  Red 
Sea,  where  the  wind  blew  for  nine  months  continuously  in 
one  direction,  and  for  three  months  in  the  other ; and  3rd, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  northern  skirts  of 


1 It  is  difficult  of  course  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether  the  Accadian  or 
Assyrian  rendering  of  a proper  name  may  be  the  original  form.  For  instance, 
the  evil  spirits,  companions  of  Oannes,  who  are  named  hy  Abydenus  (following 
Berosus)  EueSuKos  and  ‘Ev-eiryagos,  appear  in  the  Inscriptions  as  Vadukku  and 
Egimu  in  Assyrian,  hut  Vaduk  and  Gigim  in  Accadian,  which  are  mere  variant 
forms  of  the  same  title,  and  probably  signify  “the  strikers”  and  “the  ravagers;  ” 
and  I may  add  that  ’Evd-f}ov\os  is  probably  Ana-gallu  (Arabic  yz.  “the 
destroyers”)  the  Greek  labial  as  usual  replacing  the  hard  guttural,  and  Avd-Sa<pos 
may  he  Ana-rabm , “the  crouchers,”  the  d and  r interchanging.  In  this  view 
AvrigevTos  will  he  the  only  one  of  the  five  monsters  of  Berosus  unidentified. 
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Arabia  (along  the  caravan  route,  for  instance,  from  Gerrha 
to  Palmyra),  offered  far  greater  facilities  for  inland  transport 
to  the  west,  than  the  hot  trackless  wastes  of  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula.  To  these  combined  causes,  then,  it  was  owing 
that  Milukh  and  Magan,  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  long  maintained 
their  commercial  and  maritime  ascendencjr,  to  be  succeeded 
in  later  times  by  Siraf  and  Keis,  by  Ormuz  and  Bassorah. 

Having  thus  explained  generally  my  view  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I now  enter  upon  particulars, 
relying  mainly  on  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
for  a due  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  earliest  available 
source  of  information  is  no  doubt  the  Babylonian  mythology. 
I have  a strong  suspicion  that  the  worship  of  Hea  or  Oannes, 
which  was  introduced  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  originally 
distinct  from,  and  perhaps  antagonistic  to,  the  worship  of  the 
two  other  Gods  of  the  Triad,  Anu  and  Bel,  the  cult  of  Anu 
being  perhaps  of  native  growth,  while  that  of  Bel  was 
borrowed  from  the  Eastern  mountaineers,  the  famous  ^ 
or  Sadu  rabu,  “ the  great  mountain,”  which  is  always  spoken 
of  as  “ the  father  of  Bel,”  being  the  modern  Kibir  Koh,  or 
outer  range  of  Zagros,  a name  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion.1 Whether  this  distinction  can  or  cannot  be  maintained 

1 For  “the  great  mountain,”  the  father  of  Bel  or  Hu,  second  God  of  the 
Babylonian  Triad,  see  B.M.I.  iv.  18,  14  ; iv.  23,  30  ; iv.  27,  17 ; iv.  60,  23,  and 
Smith’s  Discoveries,  p.  392,  Ins.  line  7.  This  remarkable  feature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology’ is  named  in  one  passage  (iv.  27,  17)  Im-kharris  or  Heaven’s 
hill,  and  is  described  as  “reaching  its  head  to  heaven  while  its  foundations 
touched  the  absti,”  an  indication  which,  if  of  any  geographical  value,  will  alone 
suit  Kibir-koh,  which  stretches  out  its  roots  to  the  great  lake  at  Tib.  I was 
for  some  time  under  the  impression  that  the  Sadu  rabu  or  “ great  mountain  ” of 
Bel  was  represented  by  the  large  mound  at  Niffer,  which  was  especially  Bel’s 
city;  and  where  the  Ziggurat  or  Tower  was  named  Bit- Im- Kharris,  “the 
House  of  Heaven’s  hill ; ” but  further  research  has  satisfied  me  that  “the  great 
mountain  ” was  a real  physical  feature,  though  often  used  in  a mythical  sense  (as 
in  B.M.I.  iv.  60,  23,  where  the  name  is  bracketed  with  Nidukki  or  Bahrein),  and 
provisionally,  therefore,  I suggest  Kibir-koh  as  its  modern  representative.  Of 
course  the  sadu  rabu,  “father  of  Bel,”  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Sadu-rabu- 
matdti  or  Kharris-gal-kurkurra,  in  which  almost  all  Assyrian  scholars,  except 
Smith,  have  insisted  up  to  the  present  time  on  seeing  a sort  of  Eastern  Olympus, 
hut  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  great  national  temple  at  Assur 
(or  Kileh  Shergut),  with  Necropolis  attached,  the  mat  aralli  of  Botta’s  Ins.  153, 

1.  12,  and  tzj T TT  01  B.M.I.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  32.  Bel  was  sometimes 

called  “the  great  mountain”  himself,  and  was  enshrined  with  the  other  Gods 
and  Goddesses,  in  the  famous  temple  of  Sadu-rabu-matati  at  Assur.  See  Botta's 
Ins.  pi.  131,  1.  19. 
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13  not,  however,  of  much  consequence  to  my  present  argument, 
which  is  confined  to  Ilea  and  his  ocean  domicile.  lie  is  best 
known  as  the  Lord  of  the  Absu  or  “ abyss,”  a name  which  is 
usually  applied  in  a sort  of  mythic  sense  to  the  “waters  under 
the  earth  ” of  the  Hebrews,  but  which  also  certainly  indicated 
a geographical  reality ; being,  in  fact,  the  sea  now  called  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  more  specifically  the  great  inland  sea,  which 
at  different  periods  of  history  has  spread  over  a more  or  less 
extent  of  the  low  country  intervening  between  the  salt  sea 
shore  and  the  higher  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  only  at  least  by  supposing  an  inland  sea  of  this  nature — 
the  “Assyrium  stagnum”  of  Justin,  and  since  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  gradual  accretion  of  alluvial  deposit  from 
the  rivers — that  I can  explain  how  “ the  blessed  city,”  or 
Erid,  Ilea’s  chief  seat  of  worship,  and  represented  by  the 
ruins  of  Tib,  which  are  now  more  than  200  miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  came  to  be  designated  “ the  house  of  the  Absu,” 


^yy  £:£:y  j1  or  how  the  ark  in  the  Chaldacan  account 
of  the  Deluge  could  have  been  launched  into  the  Absu  from 


the  inland  town  of  Surippak  (probably  near  the  modern 
Howeiza),  where  it  was  built  by  Khasis-udra  or  Xisuthrus.2 
The  third  seat  of  the  “water-god,”  or  T *m  T!  Hea, 
was  at  ►*-  Khalkha , which,  as  the  name  never  occurs  in 

the  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  military  expeditions,  I suppose 
to  have  been  an  island  in  the  Gulf,  and  which,  accordingly, 
I venture  to  compare  with  ci/Ai-  Kharak  or  Karrak,  a name 
that  may,  I think,  be  also  recognized  in  the  ’Apa/cia  of 
Ptolemy,  off  the  Persian  coast,  and  the  Aracia  of  Pliny,  the 


1 See  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  45,  1.  35.  In  the  same  passage,  *-^Ty  £1^ 
the  Accadian  name  for  the  absu,  is  explained  as  “the  abode  of  knowledge,” 
Bit-nimiki,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  primitive  colonists  who  came  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

2 See  col.  1,  1.  27  of  Deluge  tablet.  I call  Surippak  an  inland  town  because 
neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  has  a city  ever  been  built  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  a great  river  like  the  Euphrates,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
such  a position  the  city  would  be  buried  under  alluvial  deposit  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years.  Surippak  is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of  Khammuragas, 
about  b.c.  1500,  but  not  later.  See  Smith’s  “Early  History  of  Babylon,” 
Journ.  of  Soc.  of  Bib.  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  59,  where,  however,  the  name  is  expressed 
under  its  Accadian  form  of  JIairu  (for  Mazu). 
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latter  author  adding  the  special  description  “cum  monte 
prsealto,  Neptuno  sacra.”  1 

As  the  Persian  alphabet  always  substituted  an  r for  the 
Semitic  l,  Harak  would  naturally  represent  the  Babylonian 
Khalakh  or  Khalkha,  which  name  is  given  as  the  seat  of  the 
god  Hea  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  22,  this  notice  being,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  the  phrase  -II  Jp  < n <t»-  TT<  “ the 
Lord  Bull,  king  of  Khalakh,”  which  is  found  among  the  titles 
of  Hea  on  an  unpublished  fragment  in  the  British  Museum. 
Yacut’s  account  of  Kharak  is  interesting.  He  says,  “ It  is 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ( Bahar-el  Farsi),  which  looks 
like  a lofty  mountain  (the  “ monte  prsealto  ” of  Pliny,  and  the 
height  being  really  280  feet)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  When 
a vessel  leaves  ’ Abadan  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates)  for 
’Oman,  and  the  wind  is  favourable,  it  will  reach  Kharak  in  a 
day  and  night.  It  is  included  in  the  dependencies  of  Fars, 
and  is  situated  out  in  the  sea  opposite  to  Jannabeh  and 
Mihruyan,  the  one  position  being  visible  from  the  other 
with  a good  sight,  whilst  the  mountains  inland  are  always 
clearly  to  be  seen  from  the  island.  I have  often  visited  the  place, 
and  found  on  it  a tomb,  to  which  they  make  pilgrimages  and 
offer  vows,  the  islanders  pretending  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  El  Hanifeh,  though  this  is  contrary  to  history.” 
Now  it  is  quite  possible,  I think,  in  view  of  that  persistency 
of  tradition  which  is  so  marked  in  the  East,  that  this 
pilgrimage  to  a spurious  shrine  may  be  a relic  of  the  old 
sailor-worship  of  Hea.  There  is  indeed  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Kharak,  a rude 
cave-temple,  which  bears  marks  of  the  remotest  antiquit}-, 

' B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  GO,  1.  21.  Ptolemy  calls  Aracia  the  Island  of  Alexander,  but 
for  what  reason  is  not  apparent.  His  island  of  Tahiana  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

was  named  after  the  river  Tib,  and  his  Tabari  represents  of  course  the  i ' q i 
of  the  Persians.  The  Achaemenian  Palace  of  Taoce,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  was 
probably  at  the  modern  village  of  Dalaki,  where  there  is  a tiue  mound  of  great 
apparent  antiquity  ; but  the  most  promising  site  for  excavation  in  that  part  of 
Persia  would  seem  to  he  at  the  village  of  Sindian  on  the  Tfib  river,  where, 
according  to  the  traveller  Mosder  Ibn  Mohalhal,  there  were  in  his  time  (tenth 
century)  “ wonderful  remains  and  maguiticent  buildings,  from  which  they 
excavated  buried  treasures  as  they  do  in  Egypt,  together  with  temples  of 
marvellous  workmanship  and  Pyrata.”  The  ruins  still  exist,  as  I have  heard, 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  river  about  one  stage  south  of  Bcbuhdn. 
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though  the  traces  of  a cross  and  a half-obliterated  Syrian 
inscription  show  that  in  later  times  it  must  have  been  used  as 
a Christian  hermitage.  Geographical  commentators  have 
been  usually  content  to  identify  Kharak  with  the  "iKapos  or 
’I^dpa  of  the  Greeks,  where  there  was  a shrine  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  but  the  measurements  are  quite  unsuitable.  Icarus, 
so  named,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander,  was  found  by  Archias,  the 
king’s  first  exploring  officer  sent  from  Babylon,  to  be  only 
distant  120  stadia  (ten  or  twelve  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates;  and  the  evidence  of  Androsthenes,  who  conducted 
a later  survey,  further  shows  that  it  was  close  to  the  Arabian 
coast.1  It  has  probably  been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  new 
land  of  the  Bubian  Island,  formed  by  the  continued  deposit  of 
alluvium,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  now  to  search  for  the 
site.  It  is  a subject  of  more  interest,  as  indicating  the  line 
of  advance  by  which  the  primitive  Turanian  colony  must  have 
approached  the  Euphrates,  to  observe  that  Nearchus  passed 
another  island  sacred  to  Neptune  (Ilea  or  Oannes),  as  far 
east  as  Oaracta  or  Kish  in, 2 so  that  the  inference  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  first  immigrants  came  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  whether  from  India  itself,  or  from  Egypt  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  On  one  side  there  is  the  remarkable  tradition 
preserved  by  Diodorus  that  “ Belus,  the  son  of  Neptune  ( i.e . 
Merodach,  the  son  of  Hea),  led  a colony  from  Egypt  into 
the  province  of  Babylon,  and  fixing  his  seat  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  consecrated  Priests,  whom  the  Babylonians  call 
Chaldaeans,  and  who  observe  the  motions  of  the  stars  in 


1 Vincent,  in  his  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  p.  522, 
would  identity  the  Icarus  visited  by  Archias  with  the  island  of  Felicheh  off  Grane 
Harbour,  but  admits  that  the  distance  does  not  correspond ; while  he  supposes 
Ptolemy’s  Ichara  to  be  a distinct  island  and  one  of  the  Bahrein  group.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  new  land,  at  least  fifty  miles  in  length,  that 
has  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  it 
must  be  evident  that  it  is  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  verify  the  Greek  measure- 
ments by  a comparison  with  modern  distances. 

2 Vincent  supposes  Neptune’s  Island,  noticed  by  Nearchus,  to  be  the  modem 
Angar,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Hinjam,  but  Angar  or  Argan  is  almost  necessarily 
Organa,  and  Neptune’s  Island,  seen  from  it  in  the  offing,  can  only  be,  I think, 
the  Greater  Tomb.  Argan  or  Hinjam , where  we  now  have  a telegraph  station, 
is,  it  must  be  remembered,  exactly  in  the  line  of  navigation  up  the  Gulf  and  close 
to  Kiskm,  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  described  as  “an  islet  in  the  offing.” 
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imitation  of  the  Priests  and  Astrologers  of  Egypt.”  1 On 
the  other  side,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  native  tradition,  as  pre- 
served by  a certain  Semironius  of  Babylon,  who  is  quoted  by 
the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  described  the  famous 
primitive  teacher  of  Astronomy  to  the  Babylonians  as  Andu- 
barius  the  Indian,  this  name  of  Andubar  applying  to  the  myth- 
ical personage  usually  called  Izdubar  by  Assyriologists,  whose 
adventures,  as  translated  by  George  Smith,  have  recently 
created  so  much  interest  amongst  Oriental  and  Biblical 
students.2  In  the  name  of  >~>~y  >^-  we  have  for  the 

first  element  An,  a God,  and  secondly,  Dubar  or  Thubar 

(Arabic  ,LL  ‘a  sort  of  palm-tree’),  preceded  by  the  de- 
terminative of  icood,  which,  as  usual,  is  not  pronounced. 
Andubar,  as  I long  ago  pointed  out,  was  the  impersonation 
of  the  Sun  ; this  identification  being  rendered  certain  by  the 
hymn  translated  by  Smith  (Discoveries,  p.  394),  where  all 
the  usual  solar  epithets,  “judge  of  mankind,  etc.,”  are  applied 
to  the  hero  in  question,  and  his  twelve  cantos,  illustrating  the 
sun’s  passage  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  may 
thus  have  well  been  considered  as  a popular  introduction  to 
Astronomy.  There  was  also  a saying  familiar  amongst  the 
people  of  the  Sowad  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
which  the  early  traditionists  repeated  without  understanding, 
that  Niffer  was  the  original  Babil,  Hodain  was  Ctesiphon,  and 
Abillali  (the  port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates) 
was  a dependency  of  Hind  or  India,  this  connexion  of  the  two 
names  seeming  to  point  to  the  original  immigration.3 

But  the  worship  of  Hea  or  Neptune  was  not  the  only  cult 

1 See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  epithet 

fivirapbs,  applied  to  Oannes  by  Berosus,  and  hitherto  unexplained,  may  possibly 
represent  the  ethnic  title  Mitfari,  or  Egyptian,  in  allusion  to  the  nationality  of  tho 
primitive  colony. 

3 This  curious  passage  I transcribe  at  length  : ’Ey  rot's  rfjs  irvpyowotlas 

ix  too  y tvovs  rov  'Ap<pa£a8  avfjp  ns  'IvSbs  avopavr]  <ro<pos  htnpovifxos  ovipan 
’Arbov0aptos,  os  xai  aureypaipaTO  irpuros  ’Ivdois  auTpovopiav. — l’asch.  Chron.  ed. 
Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Observe  that  although  Andubar  is  said  to  have  taught  tho 
Indians,  the  whole  chapter  copied  from  Semironius  relates  to  Babylonian  tradition, 
nnd  the  name  of  Arphaxad,  who  was  the  supposed  father  of  the  Chaldienns,  points 
in  the  same  direction.  It  was  common  to  name  teachers  after  trees ; thus  the 
preceptor  of  Manes  was  named  Budda  or  ‘ the  Terebinth  tree.’ 

3 yacht  in  voce  Niffer. 
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introduced  by  the  primitive  “ black-heads  ” into  Babylonia. 
The  Persian  Gulf  was  equally  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  for  that  of  the  sun’s  closest  attendant,  the  planet 
Mercury,  the  latter  being  the  cult  with  which  the  Bahrein 
discoveries  are  more  immediately  connected.  With  regard 
to  the  sun-worship  I may  refer,  firstly,  to  the  report  of  Alex- 
ander’s officers  that  the  island  of  Icarus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and,  secondly, 
to  Ptolemy’s  notice  of  the  'Iepa  gXiov  aupa  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
somewliatfurther  to  the  south,  while  in  respect  to  theCuneiform 
evidence  I may  note  that,  besides  many  passages  which  seem 
to  connect  the  sun  directly  with  Niduk-ki  or  Bahrein,1  there 
is  the  whole  series  of  the  adventures  of  Izdubar  (or  more 
properly  “Andubar  the  Indian”),  which,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  primitive  Babylonian  colonization,  certainly  re- 
present the  solar  myth,  and  may  thus  be  received  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  original  faith.  In  respect  to  Mercury,  however, 
the  evidence  is  far  more  weighty  and  direct.  The  inscription, 
indeed,  on  Captain  Durand’s  famous  black  stone  discovered 
at  Bahrein,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  argument.  It  is 
written  in  what  is  usually  called  Hieratic  Babylonian,  and 
may  be  transliterated  as  follows : Hekal  Rimugas,  eri-Inzak, 
Aqiru,  i.e.  “The  Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant  of  Mercury, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ogyr.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  name 
of  Rimugas  is  of  undoubted  Accadian  etymology,  the  ending 
in  s being  a marked  peculiarity"  of  the  pre-Semitic  names, 
while  Inzak  is  given  in  a bilingual  fragment  as  the  Accadian 
name  for  Nebo  or  Mercury,  as  worshipped  at  5ft- 
or  Bahrein.2  But  there  was  still  another  divinity  worshipped 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  was  probably  of  more  importance 
than  any  of  those  already  noticed.  The  Greeks  of  Alexander’s 
time  called  this  divinity  Venus,  and  associated  her  with 

1 Compare  especially  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  col.  1,  lines  23,  24,  26,  and  38  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  »->-  1 e— TTsfc.  who  was  certainly  one  of  the 
Gods  of  Nidukki  (B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  1.  18),  may  be  a form  of  the  Sun-god, 
being  joined  with  Biseba,  which  was  another  name  for  the  sun,  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii. 
p.  69,  lines  66,  67. 

2 Compare  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  1.  66,  restored  from  duplicate  copy,  with 
B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  1.  30. 
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Mercury  or  Inzak,  whose  wife,  in  Babylonia,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Tasmit ; but  in  the  Inscriptions  she  is  named 
Lakhamun,  yy{  and  is  identified  with 

Ziru-panit , who  was  the  wife  of  Merodach,  and  the  tutelar 
Goddess  of  Babylon,  another  instance  of  the  same  confusion 
between  the  wife  of  Merodach  and  the  wife  of  Nebo  or 
Mercury  occurring  in  the  name  of  Pap-nun,  which  belonged 
alike  to  Ziru-panit  and  to  Tasmit .*  Now  the  precise  form  of 
Lakhamun  is  not  found  in  any  other  passage  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions excepting  that  which  gives  this  name  to  the  Venus  of 
Bahrein,  a circumstance  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re- 
markable, considering  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the 
various  mythological  lists,2  whilst  the  name,  however,  of 
Lakhamu,  which  is  almost  identical,  is  of  common  occurrence, 
belonging,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Creation  tablets  and 
other  sources,  to  the  “ great  mother  ” or  “ female  principle 
of  nature,”  and  thus  perfectly  suiting  the  Ziru-panit  of 
Nidukki.  I am  disposed  then  to  think  that  Lakhamu  and 
Lakhamun  are  variant  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the 
tutelar  Goddess  of  Bahrein  was  in  fact  the  same  divinity, 


1 For  the  benefit  of  Assyrian  students  I quote  the  various  passages  where 

these  equivalent  readings  severally  occur : (a)  >->“1  >-^J  y y^  ^ == 

Hf  Si  ^ ^ 5=% . iii  . Lakhamun  — Ziru- 

panit  of  Nidukki,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.*p.  54,  1.  58,  restored  from  duplicate  copy. 
*->~y  yy^  *^y  or  yy^  «.«.  Lakhama  or  Lakhamu, 

as  the  ‘ female  principle  of  Nature’  (same  as  Anata,  wife  of  Anu),  B.M.I.  vol.  ii. 
p.  54,  1.  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  1.  15,  and  Creation  Tablet,  1.  10.  ( b ) \ * 3?? 

Pap-nun,  gloss  for  *-*-  TBfcJ  T-  Tasmit,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  1. 

39,  but  *->-  T -A  -fflf  -I  <13  “Pap-nun  (great  giver  ?)  of  heaven  and 
earth”  is  a name  for  Ziru-panit,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  1.  54,  restored  from 
duplicate,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  Goddess  as  wile  of  Merodach,  B.M.I.  vol. 
iv.  p.  21,  1.  52  ; while  in  an  unpublished  list  “ Pap-nun  of  heaven  aud  earth”  is 

o,  — y <IeJ  tu  • S<T  3?l  <13  <»  — T -sfc! 

3TT*  • <MD  ‘the  proclaimer  of  good  fortune,’  who  was  a mere  secondary 
form  of  Nebo,  or  Mercury,  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  3,  1.  30,  and  col.  7, 
1.  29,  and  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  1.  43. 

2 If  Lakh-amun  were  a genuine  reading,  it  might  be  explained  as  ‘the  messenger 
of  Ammon’  (►  yfy<  lakh  = sukkal) , and  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  like  Hums,  Bar,  Parra,  and  several  other  names  common  to  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  divinities;  hut  I cannot  venture  to  generalize  on  a single  example. 
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who  was  in  a later  age  worshipped  in  Babylonia  under  at 
least  three  different  forms,  namely,  Ziru-panit,  wife  of 
Merodach  ; Tasmit,  wife  of  Nebo ; and  Gala,  wife  of  Ninip, 
the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  attributes  at  any  rate  of  Gula,1 
who  in  the  general  lists  is  sometimes  bracketed  with  Lakhmu, 
the  male  principle  of  nature,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  Goddess 
of  Bahrein  ; for  she  is,  1st,  “ the  great  mother  (ummu  alidat 
or  ‘genetrix’)  of  the  black-heads,”  2nd,  she  is  “the  Queen  of 
Karrak,”  “ she  who  blesses  the  tomb  ” ( abrikkat  aralli)  ; and 
3rd,  she  is  “ the  Queen  of  life,”  “ she  who  resuscitates  the 
dead,”  the  lady  in  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  Goddess 
accordingly  around  whose  shrine  the  “the  black-heads”  or 
Erythraeans  would  naturally  desire  to  be  buried  ; precisely 
as  at  the  present  day  the  Persian  sectaries  desire  to  be 
buried  at  Kerbela  and  Nejef,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to 
the  tombs  of  the  martyred  Imams,  as  because  the  last 
judgment  is  traditionally  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
Wadi-as-Salam  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; and  I may 
add,  as  a parallel  case,  that  I attribute  the  multitude  of 
ancient  graves  at  Warkd  or  Hiiruk  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
neighbouring  shrine  of  Istar,  who,  as  another  representative 
of  the  productive  power  of  nature,  was  also  probably 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  resurrection  ; and  here  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  up  the  general  geographical 

1 A few  references  seem  to  be  here  required.  Gula  is  associated  with 
Hf  Hf  Lakhmu  (to  be  distinguished  from  Lakhamu), 

apparently  as  man  and  wife,  on  a fragment  in  the  Museum  giving  a very  com- 
plete list  of  the  Gods,  and  as  yet  unpublished.  For  her  title  as  ‘ great  mother 
of  the  black-heads,’  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  1.  27,  where  she  is  joined  with 

Hf  HI  or  Ninip,  her  usual  partner,  either  under  his  own  name  or 

under  the  secondary  form  of  THTT  Damn.  Her  best-known  title 
is  Lady  of  Nisinna  or  Karrak,  which  was  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Karaka 
of  the  list  of  Darius,  and  the  Charax  of  later  geography  (modern  Mohamrah,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates),  see  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  51, 1.  34,  and  compare  B.M.I. 
vol.  iv.  p.  63,  lines  15  and  21.  For  her  title  of  Mupallidat  miti  ‘ she  who  restores 
the  dead  to  life,’  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  19,  1.  8,  and  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  1.  31, 
and  p.  62,  1.  15.  From  the  many  passages  indeed  in  which  she  is  invoked,  it  is 
evident  she  was  considered  the  arbitress  of  life  and  death,  see  Michaux  Stone,  col. 
4,  1.  5,  B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  1.  29,  and  p.  43,  col.  4,  1.  15.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  Gula  directly  with  Niduk'ki  or  Bahrein, 
though  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  her  worship  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Persian 
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question  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  mythological 
that  the  one  is  unintelligible  without  a due  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  throughout  the  Assyrian 
tablets,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  there  is  constant 
allusion  to  an  island  called  lb"-  Niduk-ki  in 

Accadian,  and  >~<  Tilvun  or  Tilmun  in  Assyrian,1  and 

that  this  name,  which  unquestionably  applies  to  Bahrein,  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  two  others,  Milukh  and  Magan,  or 
Makltan,  that  the  three  places  may  be  assumed  with  certainty 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Now  Milukh  and  Magan, 
which  simply  mean,  as  I believe,  “ upper  ” and  “ lower,”  are 
better  known  to  Assyriologists  in  their  application  to  Egypt, 
that  is,  as  indicating  “ the  lower  and  upper  country,”  or 
Misraim  in  the  dual  number.  It  is  immaterial  to  my  present 
argument  to  discuss  whether  the  Egyptian  Milukh  and  Magan 
are  to  be  understood  as  Lybia  and  Sinai,  according  to  tbe  sug- 
gestion of  Lenormant,2  which  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Oppert 
and  even  by  Sayce,  or  whether  the  two  names  refer,  as  I be- 
lieve, to  the  upper  country  of  Egypt  and  the  Delta.  What  I 
have  here  to  do  is  to  show  that  there  was  an  “ eastern”  as  well 
as  a “western”  Milukh  and  Magan,  and  that  the  two  names  in 
Eastern  Geography  indicated  two  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  must  have  been  contiguous  to  Bahrein.3  The  evidence 

1 The  meaning  of  the  Accadian  name  Nidukki  may  be  either  ‘possessing  altars’ 
or  ‘ possessing  a God,’  for  the  letter  £yy  used  as  a monogram,  has  both  signifi- 
cations, and  either  of  these  would  be  suitable  to  the  holy  character  of  the  island ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a similar  signification  for  the  Assyrian  equivalent  Tilvun 
or  Tilmun,  if  we  are  restricted  to  a Semitic  etymology.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  Tilmun  may  be  an  adopted  name,  Til  being  allied  to  Tilla,  a 
Turanian  correspondent  to  Akkad  ‘ high  lauds,’  and  mun  being  explained  in 
Syllabary  156  by  dabtu  ‘favour  or  blessing,’  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  name 
might  be  1 the  blessed  hill  ’ or  perhaps  ‘ the  blessed  isle.’ 

8 See  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  348  and  399. 
M.  Lenormant,  I see,  credits  Prof.  Jules  Oppert  with  the  original  identification 
of  Milukh  as  the  Mcpdij  of  the  Greeks,  but  this  is,  I believe,  incorrect.  My 
“ Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions”  appeared 
in  vol.  vii.  new  series,  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  ” 
(Feb.  1861),  long  before  M.  Oppert  published  anything  on  the  subject,  and  in  that 
paper  will  be  found,  not  only  the  suggestion  regarding  Meroe,  but  most  of  the  other 
identifications  of  Egyptian  Historical  and  Geographical  names  which  Brugsch  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  age. 

3 If  the  tradition  were  confirmed  of  a very  early  colonization  of  Babylonia  from 
Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  the  names  of  Milukh  and  Magan  to  have  been 
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to  this  effect  I proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate.1  In  all  the 
geographical  lists,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of  ships 
and  products,  the  names  of  Nidukki,  Milukh,  and  J lagan  are 
associated  with  a uniformity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  if  the  one  place  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
others  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  indeed  no  conceivable 
reason  why  in  these  lists — some  of  them  very  ancient — which 
relate  exclusively  to  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  their  depen- 
dencies, remote  Egyptian  names  should  be  introduced.3  The 

brought  round  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  original  immigrants  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  might  thus  be  justified  in  searching  for  an  etymology  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Lenormant  at  one  time  suggested  a direct  Semitic  derivation 

for  Milukh  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  r6o  ‘salt,’  and  curiously  enough 
the  town  of  Gerrha  was  actually  built  of  blocks  of  rock-salt,  so  that  the  name,  if 
thus  derived,  would  be  most  appropriate  to  the  locality ; but  such  an  explanation 
would  take  no  account  of  the  contrast  between  Mayan  and  Milukh , and  I cannot 
therefore  accept  it.  Still  less  can  I approve  of  Lenormant’s  later  reading  of 
Keslukh  (Biblical  Casluchim)  instead  of  Milukh  (Journ.  Bib.  Arch.  vol.  vi. 

p.  402).  I would  prefer  to  derive  Milukh  from  a root  resembling  though 
probably  Egyptian  rather  than  Assyrian.  With  regard  to  Ophir  and  Apirak, 
which  1 have  ventured  to  regard  as  synonyms  of  Milukh,  there  is  much  un- 
certainty. Khupur  is  no  doubt  given  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  1.  51,  as  an 
Accadiau  term  for  “ Highland”  ; but  I find  it  difficult  to  admit,  with  Sayce,  that 
this  is  a mere  modified  form  of  Khapir,  or  Aipir,  or  Apar  (Ezra  iv.  9),  which 
was  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Susians  or  Elamites ; for  the  full  name  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  was  Khaltapirti,  Naksh-i- Rustam  Ins.  1.  17 
(which  appears  almost  unaltered  in  the  Xa.\rairr\Tis  of  Ptolemy  adjoining  Kiaa(a), 
and  the  other  forms  of  Khalpirti,  Khapirti,  Khapir,  and"  Apar,  were  mere 
degradations  of  the  original  title,  a still  further  corruption  having  survived  in 
Lapet,  which  was  the  name  applied  to  the  city  of  Ahwaz  as  late  as  the  Arab 
conquest  (Procop.  Edit.  Dindorf,  vol.  ii.  p.  504).  I think  it  safer  then  not  to 
attempt  to  connect  Ophir  and  Apirak  etymologically  with  the  Susian  Apir, 
but  to  be  content  with  showing  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
names,  the  two  places — that  is,  1st,  the  port  visited  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  in  Genesis  x.  29,  is  bracketed  with  Havileh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates;  and  2nd,  the  country  taken  by  Naram-Sin  (together  with  Magan) 
after  the  conquest  of  Nidukki — must  have  been  on  the  Arabian  coast  opposite  to 
Bahrein,  and  most  possibly  at  or  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  Gerrha. 
And  I may  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  subject  by  suggesting  that  the  name  of 
Kupir,  which  is  given  to  the  king  of  Nidukki  or  Tilmun  in  the  Annals  of  the 
second  Sargon,  may  possibly  reproduce  the  original  title  of  the  great  emporium 
of  commerce  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  usually  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by 

1 For  notices  of  Nidukki  see  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  lines  5,  48;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  1. 

17 ; vol.  ii.  p.  53,  1.  11  ; vol.  iii.  p.  60,  1.  18  ; vol.  iii.  p.  4,  1.  70,  restored  from 
duplicate  ; vol.  iv.  p.  60,  passim;  vol.  iv.  p.  25, 1. 18.  In  an  unpublished  fragment 
containing  an  interesting  geographical  list,  two  names  are  found  as  correspondents 
to  Nidukki,  Tilmun  and  Aznti,  J;  ( immediately  followed  by 

Magan  and  Milukh.  Aznti  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  may  represent  the  lesser 
island  of  Bahrein. 

2 See  especially  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  38,  lines  13,  14.  In  the  very  curious  list  of 
countries  and  their  descriptive  titles,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  it  is  very  probable  that 
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earliest  mention  of  Nidukki  probably  occurs  in  the  great 
Astrological  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  institution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the 
name  of  Assur  never  once  occurs  in  it,  but  the  only 
geographical  indication  therein  contained  is  that  Nidukki 
must  have  been  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  In  the  mytho- 
logical tablet,  published  in  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  pi.  60,  Nidukki 
is  frequently  spoken  of,  but  apparently  in  a mythical 
sense,  being  associated  with  “ the  great  mountain  ” of  Bel, 
with  the  mysterious  Bull,  with  the  sun-worship,  and  generally 
with  the  East  in  a most  perplexing  manner.  The  first 
historical  notice  of  the  place  occurs  on  a tablet  giving  an 
account  of  the  great  Sargon’s  career  (about  1600  b.c.,  accord- 
ing to  Smith),  where  the  king  is  said  to  have  reached  “ the 
lower  sea  ” or  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  country  of  “ the  black- 
heads,” and  to  have  reduced  Nidukki,  and  another  sea-port 
of  which  the  name  is  incomplete  ; and  this  notice  is  of  the 
more  importance  as  in  what  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  same  campaign  on  another  tablet,  Sargon’s  son, 
Naramsin,  is  said  to  have  conquered  Mis- bin,  the  king  of 
Apirak,  and  his  ally  the  king  of  Hagan,  whose  name  however 
is  lost.  Now  the  Magan  and  Apirak  here  named,  and  which 
are  possibly  again  mentioned  on  the  Naramsin  vase  obtained 
by  M.  Fresnel  and  since  lost,  cannot  by  any  possibility  belong 
to  Egypt,  but  must  certainly  be  sought  for  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.1  In  my  view,  then,  Apirak — or,  without  the  Accadian 
augment,  Apir — answering  to  the  Biblical  “Ophir,”  was  pro- 
bably situated  either  at  Katif  or  Gerrha,  and  was  the  same 
place  as  Milukh,  both  of  these  names  perhaps  signifying  “the 

the  two  names  in  line  18,  which  follow  Magan  and  Milukh,  refer  to  the  Bahrein 
Islands.  One  is  Hf<^T  Tila  = >— < f and  the  other  Saggis  = 
or  Mercury.  The  title  1 region  of  springs  ’ exactly  suits  Capt.  Durand’s  descrip- 
tion of  Bahrein. 

1 See  Smith’s  translation  of  the  Sargon  tablet,  restored  from  a duplicate  copy, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  and  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Naramsin  record  in  the  same  paper,  p.  51.  With  regard  to  his 
reading  of  Apirak  and  Magan  for  the  two  names  on  the  Naramsin  vase,  I enter- 
tain some  doubt.  I repeatedly  studied  the  inscription  from  the  original  vase,  and 
satisfied  myself  that  the  first  letter  of  the  fifth  hue  was  as  indeed  it  is 

printed  (B.M.I.  vol.  i.  p.  3,  No.  vii.),  from  a squeeze  which  I then  took;  and  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  reading  this  character  as  apt. 
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upper,”  in  contradistinction  to  Magan,  “the  lower.” 1 At  what- 
ever precise  spot  this  port  may  have  been  situated,  it  was  no 
doubt  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  emporium  of  Indian 
commerce,  and  on  this  account  attracted  the  navies  of 
Solomon,  the  articles  with  which  his  ships  were  loaded  being, 
as  is  well  known,  Indian  both  in  name  and  character.  The 
sister  port  of  Magan  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
God  who  was  worshipped  there,  and  who  was  either  “ the 
Sun,”  or  his  attendant  Mercury,  and  the  God’s  name 
hh  *e  eh  nr  ~nr  must  in  later  times  have  applied 
to  the  port  itself,  for  Mcuyivhdva  is  laid  down  in  Ptolemy’s 
chart,  which  was  taken  from  the  Roman  traders  of  the  time, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Gerraicus,  where  is  now  found 
the  village  of  Dhelura,  answering  to  the  Dhelama  of  the 
Arab  geographers.2  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  further,  in 
reference  to  Nidukki  or  Tilmun,  that  its  identification  with 
Bahrein  is  further  shown  by  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
annals  of  the  younger  Sargon,  where  the  submission  is 
described  of  Ilupir,  the  king  of  the  islands,  who  dwelt  like  a 
fish  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  30  kaspu  or  “ double  hours  ” 
(equal  to  about  210  English  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  a measurement  which  is  strictly  accurate. 

To  return,  now,  to  the  mythological  part  of  the  subject, 
the  identification  of  the  God  Inzak  is  of  great  interest.  On 
Capt.  Durand’s  stone  the  name  is  written  »-»~y  yy 

with  which  we  must  compare  the  form  »->-y 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  *-»~y  £yy  ![>-  ^jf£=y  “Neboof 

1 The  augment  of  locality  is  found  in  many  of  the  old  Accadian  names,  such 
as  Asnumak,  Surippak,  Susinak,  Apirak,  etc.  It  is  probably  a relic  of  ki 
‘place.’  Sayce  has  shown  some  reason  for  reparding  Apir,  the  vernacular  name 
of  Susiana,  as  a synonym  of  Numma  or  Elam  ‘ upper  ’ (Journ.  Bib.  Arch.  vol.  iii. 
p.  468),  and  Magan  is  certainly  used  in  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  13, 1.  16,  for  ‘ lower,’ 
in  contradistinction  to  eliti  or  ‘ upper.’ 

2 I used  to  consider  all  the  names  in  the  fragment,  B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  lines 
53-58,  from  Mitra  to  Biseba,  as  titles  for  the  ‘ sun,’  and  I then  supposed 
Maganda-anna  to  be  the  same  as  ina  isid  same  ‘ in  the  lower  part  of  heaven,’  an 
epithet  constantly  applied  to  the  sun  (B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  1.  25,  and  Bib.  Arch, 
vol.  v.  p.  438  and  vol.  vi.  p.  383) ; but  it  seemed  impossible  that  ‘ the  dark  God,’ 
Ilu  zalam,  which  is  used  for  the  shadow  of  the  sun  in  B.M.I.  vol.  i.  p.  18, 1.  44, 
could  also  represent  the  sun  itself ; and  I prefer,  therefore,  now  referring  all  the 
names,  excluding  Biseba,  to  Mercury.  I may  add  that  the  title  of  ‘ the  dusky 
God  ’ very  possibly  survives  in  the  modem  village  of  JJhelum. 
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Nidukki,”  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  54, 1.  66.  This  name  of  Inzak, 
however,  is  composed  of  two  elements,  In,  “ a Lord,”  and 
zalc,  “the  first  or  nearest,”  a variant  of  the  title,  >-*-  T<e~< 
TJzak,  being  thus  given  in  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  30,  among  the 

titles  of  Nebo,  with  the  translation  of  -ii  T?  v -hi  E*r 

bil  asaridu,  or  “ Lord,  the  nearest.”  This  title  of  Asaridu 
was  probably  given  to  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun.1  Another  Accadian  compound  for  the 
same  word  asaridu  was  (see  Smith’s  Alphabet, 

No.  94,  2),  and  we  are  fully  justified,  therefore,  in  applying 
to  Mercury  the  planetary  title  of  -113=  Sfl  -T  *T 
(B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  1.  42),  which  has  hitherto  been  usually 
referred  to  Saturn  ; this  identification,  again,  leads  to  further 
explanations,  for  (literally  “the 

nearest  star  to  the  sun  ”)  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as 
or  >-— y ^^yy^r  “ the  dark  God,”  who  is  noticed 
in  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  1.  18,  as  the  special  God  of  Nidukki. 
No  doubt  the  title  of  »-*-  T E-Hsb  “the  dark  God”  (Assyr. 
Ilu  zalmi , B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,1.  42,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  69, 1. 66),  was 
given  to  Mercury  on  account  of  its  close  propinquity  to  the 
sun,  the  star  being,  according  to  the  Latin  astronomers,  “perus- 
tus  aut  solatus”  (and  for  the  same  reason  Nebo  is  often  stjded  in 
the  Inscriptions  »-»-  T -IAT  or  emuk  liti,  “steeped  in 

flame,”  and  is  even  confounded  with  the  “ spirit  of  fire,” 
-T  -HA  who  seems,  nevertheless,  astronomically 

to  have  been  properly  identified  ■with  the  lightning) ; 2 and 

1 Asaridu,  which  is  given  in  the  lists  as  the  equivalent  both  of  and 

■*=TTs3f=  ffiH  (read  hy  Lenormaut  as  Sag-gis),  usually  means  ‘ the  first  ’ or 
‘ chief  ’ or  ‘ eldest,’  but  1 nearest  ’ seems  to  he  also  quite  a legitimate  rendering. 
The  etymology  is  unknown,  but  I conjecture  it  to  be  the  word  from  which  the 

Arabs  have  derived  their  name  of  A-sliai  A f arid,  for  Mercury,  by  substituting 
the  ain  for  alif,  and  hardening  the  sibilant,  as  in  ’ Athtar  for  Jstar  or  Venus, 
Aturia  for  Assyria,  etc. 

2 See  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  1.  38.  The  most  direct  identification  of  Nebo  with 
the  Fire  God  occurs  in  the  inscription  on  the  famous  tablet  which  gives  the 
numerical  value  of  the  Assyrian  deities,  and  which,  though  often  quoted,  has 
never,  I believe,  been  published  in  extenso.  Here  the  last  God  of  the  second 

division,  which  must  necessarily  answer  to  Nebo,  is  named 
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herein  we  probably  see  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the 
Greek  stories  about  King  Erythras  and  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  colossal  tumuli  discovered  and 
partially  opened  by  Capt.  Durand  on  the  larger  island  of 
Bahrein  represent  the  tomb  of  Erythras  on  the  island  of 
Tvrine,  or  Ogyris,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander’s 
officers.  The  geographical  evidence  of  identity  is  quite  com- 
plete, and  the  description  of  the  spot  given  by  Ortkagoras, 
“ on  a lofty  mound  covered  with  wild  palms,”  would  suit  the 
locality  at  the  present  day.1  The  only  point  which  is  difficult 
of  decision  seems  to  be  whether  the  far-famed  tomb  of 
Erythras,  “ the  red  king,”  was  a temple  of  Inzak  (or  Mer- 
cury, “ the  dusky  God  or  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  a real  sepulchre  on  the  island  of  some  early  king  of  the 
“ black-heads,”  whose  name  was  used  as  the  eponym  of  his 
race.2  It  was  the  dusky  or  swarthy  colour  of  the  primitive 
colonists  which  the  Greeks  translated  by  Erythraean,  and 
which  probably  led  the  islanders  to  take  “the  dusky  God”  as 
their  tutelar  divinity  ; for  the  monogram  by  which 

Nebo  of  Niduhki  was  distinguished  is  explained  in  one  of 
the  Cuneiform  syllabaries  as  Sagga-gunu,  that  is,  “ head- 
colour,”  or  “reddish  brown”;3  and  curiously  enough  the 
character  in  question  has  also  the  two  syllabic  values  of  Sur 
and  Kits , the  one  value  having  possibly  suggested  that  con- 
nexion with  the  Syrians  of  the  Mediterranean  which  so  sorely 
puzzled  the  Greeks,  while  the  other  pointed  less  obscurely  to 

-M  HI  £blEj  . For  the  identification  of  the  Fire  God  with  the 
lightning,  birlu , see  B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  2,  1.  20,  and  col.  7,  1.  10. 

1 Strabo,  p.  766. 

2 Artemidorus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  779,  alludes  to  this  eponymous  character 
of  Erythras,  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  natives  called  him  a son  of  Perses,  who 
formerly  reigned  in  these  parts. 

3 Syllabary  483  and  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  1.  41.  In  the  latter  passage  mr  is 
the  gloss  for  Itizu,  J i - ‘the  red-brown  goat,’  or  ^TYy  (Capricorn  or 

Tebeth)  , which  Sayce  calls  ‘ the  double  ship  ’ ! Assyrioiogists  do  not  seem  to 
have  discovered  that  the  gunu  of  the  lists  is  everywhere  ‘ colour  ’ (Chald. 
5'G),  and  that  the  ideographic  representative  was  usually  the  prefix  t as  in 

‘a  fish,’  ‘fish-colour,’  ‘ahead,’  ‘head-colour,’ 

‘mud-colour’  (?),  , etc. 
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a derivation  from  the  Kush  or  Asiatic  Ethiopians  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  region.  The 
rationalizing  Greeks,  who  evidently  looked  upon  King 
Erythras  as  a myth,  attempted  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  by  the  ruddy  reflexion  on  the  waves  of  the 
rays  of  a vertical  sun,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  adjoining 
mountains,  reddened  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat;1  but  the 
colour  of  the  islanders,  as  it  seems  to  me,  offers  a far  more 
plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I shall  not  here  critically 
discuss  the  question  whether  there  really  ever  was  any  ethnic 
connexion  between  the  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
founders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
because  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either  for  or  against  such 
a supposition  to  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions.  The 
supposed  similarity  of  name  between  Tylus  and  Aradus  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Tsur  and  Arvad  on  the  Phoenician 
coast,  will  not  bear  a moment’s  serious  examination  ; 2 but  at 
the  same  time  I see  nothing  improbable  in  the  Turanian 
immigrants  who  first  colonized  Babylonia  from  the  Gulf, 
having  subsequently  pushed  on  to  the  westward  till  they 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  formed  that 
confederacy  of  cities  on  the  sea-coast,  which  belonged  (many 
Centuries  anterior  to  a Semitic  settlement)  to  the  Philistines 
of  the  Bible,  a Turanian  race  immediately  cognate  writh  the 
Canaanites  and  Ilittites.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  information  given  by  the  priests  of  Tyre  to  Herodotus, 
that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  had  been  founded  2300  years 
before  his  visit, — and  viewed  by  the  light  of  recent  discovery 
as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  historic  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  I can  see  no  improbability  in  the 
statement, — this  great  Turanian  immigration  must  have  set 

1 See  Strabo,  loe.  cit. 

2 Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Nidukki , I may  allude  to  a curious  passage  iu 
B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  col.  3,  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  fabulous  voyajye  of  the 
king  of  the  island,  in  a ship  built  for  the  purpose.  The  passage  is  too  imperfect 
to  be  made  out  clearly,  and  the  geographical  names  are  in  many  cases  mutilated  ; 
but  I strongly  suspect  that  the  list  was  intended  to  represent  a sort  of  Periplus  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea.  The  catalogue  of  names  reads  as  follows : Nidukki,  Nibiru, 
Uhhk,  Suit  . . . , Islar  offspring  of  Nigara,  Nigara  offspring  of  Nigira,  mountains 
of  Farm  . . . , Awin',  I'd  tut  . . . , Tobar , Khxliba  . . . , Khilibana , Kumad  . . . , 
Tilikhanbat,  Sandarippi,  Sc  ....  , and  Pact. 
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in  at  least  5000  years  ago.  Of  course  it  was  not  accomplished 
at  one  time,  or  in  one  wave.  All  colonization,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Western  Asia,  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  line 
of  movement,  and  the  particular  migration  from  Bahrein  to 
Tyre  may  have  been  only  one  of  several  successive  removals. 
It  is  certainly  a remarkable  proof  of  the  persistency  of 
tradition  among  the  Assyrians  of  their  civilization  being 
derived  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  Nebo,  the  special 
guardian  of  “the  dusky  race,”  and  the  tutelar  god  of  Bahrein, 
is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  as  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  Cuneiform  writing.1  I have  some- 
times fancied,  indeed,  that  the  entire  line  of  immigration 
might  be  traced  by  following  the  records  of  local  worship. 
For  instance,  the  cult  of  Nebo,  “the  burnt  or  dusky  god,”  may 
have  been  originally  established  at  Bahrein  as  a protecting 
influence  against  the  volcano  (or  Jabal Dukhan,  “mountain  of 
smoke”),  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  for,  according  to  Justin, 
it  was  to  escape  the  earthquakes,  caused  no  doubt  by  this  terror 
of  nature,  that  the  first  emigrants  left  the  island.2  Ilea’s  shrine 
at  Khalakh,  or  Kharah,  would  then  form  the  next  historical  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  colony  ; from  whence,  according  to  the 
same  tradition,  the  emigrants  passed  on  to  the  “Assyrian  stag- 
num,”  just  as  we  find  that  Hea,  sprung  from  >->-y  Cj,  “the 
primeval  spirit  of  the  deep,”  fixed  his  first  capital  at  the 
blessed  city  Erid  or  Tib,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inland 
sea  or  absu,  the  locality  having,  indeed,  preserved  its  sacred 
character  almost  to  the  present  day.3  Hea,  or  Oannes,  it  must 

1 See.  among  other  passages,  B.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  34.  A dissertation  of  some 
extent,  if  not  of  much  interest,  on  Nebo’s  connexion  with  writing  and  learning, 
will  be  found  in  my  essay  “ On  the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  ” 
(Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  639).  The  Babylonian  Hermes  was  well  known  to  the  later 
Greeks  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chaldaean  oracles,  and  there  are  two  Gods 
mentioned  in  the  lists  under  the  names  of  Innis  and  Kharmis,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  the  title,  though  their  function  seems  to  have 
been  to  protect  the  ziggurats  or  ‘ towers  of  the  temples,’  rather  than  the  libraries. 
B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  7,  1.  13. 

2 Justin,  xviii.  3,  § 2 : “ Tyriorum  gens  condita  a Phcenicibus  fuit,  qui  ten® 
motu  vexati,  relicto  patriae  solo,  Assyrium  stagnum  primum,  mox  mari  proximum 
littus  incoluerunt,  condita  ibi  tube,  quam  a piscium  ubertate  Sidona  appella- 
verunt.”  This  abundance  of  fish  is  probably  another  trace  of  the  cult  of  Oannes. 

3 I extract  the  following  account  of  Tib  from  Yacht : “ It  is  a small  town 
between  Wasit  and  Khuzistan.  The  inhabitants  are  Nabt  to  the  present  day,  and 
their  language  Nabathiean.  Baud  Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Said,  a merchant  of  Tib, 
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be  remembered,  was  half-fish  half-man,  and  wherever,  there- 
fore, we  find  notices  of  the  fish  worship,  we  may  perhaps 
recognize  the  influence  of  the  passage  of  Hea’s  colony.  The 
line  of  advance,  indeed,  would  seem  indicated,  1st,  by  Elea’s 
mother  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 2nd,  by  Hea  himself  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  as  far  north  as  Tib;  and  3rd,  by  his 
daughter  >zQ*<  | having  founded  and  named  Nineveh, 

which  is  represented  by  the  same  monogram  as  the  name  of 
the  goddess,  and  signifies  “the  shrine  of  the  fish.”1  From 
Nineveh  we  might  trace  the  passage  of  the  colony — along  the 
same  line,  perhaps,  that  was  subsequently  followed  by  the 
Ibris  or  Hebrews — by  the  holy  fish  at  Harran  and  Hierapolis 
(or  Carchemish)2  to  Syria,  where,  as  we  know,  fish  had  every - 

(the  peace  of  God  be  on  him),  says  as  follows  : It  is  current  amongst  us 
that  Tib  was  founded  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  and  that  its  people  continued  in 
the  religion  of  Seth,  which  is  the  same  as  Sabueism,  until  Islam  arose,  when  they 
became  Muliammedans.  There  were  some  wonderful  talismans  in  Tib,  some  of 
which  have  become  obsolete,  while  others  remain  in  force  to  the  present  day,  one 
of  them  being  that  any  wasp  entering  the  place  dies  immediately  ; and  almost  up 
to  our  present  time  no  snake  or  scorpion  was  to  be  found  in  the  place,  and  to  this 
very  day  neither  a black  and  white  crow  nor  a magpie  can  come  there.”  Among 
the  many  arguments  in  favour  of  identifying  Tib  with  the  Eden  of  Genesis,  I may 
mention  two  which  are  not  generally  kuown.  The  Jukka,  answering  to  the  Gihon 
of  Genesis,  is  the  name  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris  on  one  side  of  Tib ; while  the 
Pliison,  called  in  the  Samaritan  version  Kaduf,  and  answering  to  the  Kerkha  or 

Euheus,  which  comes  from  Mihrjdn  Kadaf,  < fSs  , or  Seimerrah, 

and  alone  of  all  the  Babylonian  rivers  contains  the  Sohatn  or  ‘ onyx  stone,’  is  on  the 
other.  For  the  Accadian  name  of  Tsibba  (equivalent  to  Tib),  applying  to  End  or 
1 the  blessed  city,’  see  B.M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  21,  1.  40. 

1 It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  both  of  the  Biblical  apologues 
relating  to  Nineveh,  the  account,  I mean,  of  the  journey  of  Jonah,  aud  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Tobit,  a fish  plays  the  principal  part,  wnich,  if  it  be  a mere 
coincidence,  is  at  least  remarkable  ; but  I must  reserve  any  further  remarks  ou 
the  fish  legend  for  another  occasion. 

2 I take  this  opportunity  of  asserting  my  own  claim  to  the  discovery  that  the 
Carchemish  of  the  Bible  ( Gargamis  of  the  Inscriptions)  was  represented  not  by 
Circessium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabfir,  but  by  Hierapolis,  or  Mabog,  consider- 
ably to  the  north,  au  identification  which,  in  the  late  excellent  article  in  The 
Times  newspaper  on  the  history  of  the  Hittites,  was  credited  to  Signor  Maspero.  I 
announced  this  discovery  in  1853  (see  my  paper  on  the  “ Early  History  of  Baby- 
lonia,” Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XV.  p.  231),  and  pointed  out 
that  the  Syrians  translated  Carchemish  by  Mabog  (2  Cnron.  xxxv.  20),  a name 
derived  from  the  ‘ mother  of  the  Gods,’  or  ‘ Syria  Dea,’  who  was  worshipped 
there.  And  here  I may  add,  as  a curious  coincidence,  that  Atargatis  (or  NFlinn 
Tar' atd),  the  Syriac  name  for  the  great  Goddess,  signifies  ‘ a gate  ’ ; aud  thnt 
(’amis,  the  name  of  the  great  Goddess  of  the  primitive  Italians,  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  signification,  as  she  was  also  called  Janua  (the  wife  of  Janus).  Is  it 
then  allowable  to  translate  ICar-gatnit  (or  Carchemish)  “the  fort  of  the  Goddess 
Gamis  or  Camis  (the  gate)  ” P The  same  Goddess  seems  to  have  been  called 
Jldbia  by  the  Syrians  of  a later  ugo. 
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where  a sacred  character,  and  where,  at  Ascalon  and  Ashdod 
in  particular,  the  fish  god  was  especially  worshipped.  This 
curious  subject  would  require  for  its  illustration  far  more 
study  than  I can  here  bestow  on  it,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  time  at  their  command. 

I now  propose,  before  closing  my  notes,  briefly  to  consider 
the  geographical  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  has  long  been,  as  it  is  well  known,  great  un- 
certainty and  a great  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
identification  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Ancient 
Geography ; but  this  uncertainty  has  arisen  mainly  from  an 
imperfect  sifting  of  the  authorities.  Guided  by  our  present 
improved  knowledge  both  of  the  hydrography  of  the  Gulf, 
and  of  the  vernacular  nomenclature  of  the  region,  I venture 
to  think  that  all  difficulties  disappear,  and  that  we  can 
identify  the  Greek  forms  of  the  Arabian  names  as  certainly 
as  we  can  identify  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Greeks 
gained  their  first  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Asia  from 
Nearchus,  Alexander’s  Admiral,  the  narrative  of  whose 
voyage  was  compiled  by  Arrian  some  centuries  after  the 
event,  from  the  logs  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Strabo  had  also  access  to  the  same  materials, 
either  directly,  or  through  Eratosthenes,  and  thus  often 
furnishes  a valuable  commentary  on  Arrian.  It  is  only 
indeed  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  these  two  authors 
that  we  get  at  the  true  reports  of  Alexander’s  officers 
as  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts.  Nearchus’s  fleet, 
after  leaving  Armozeia  ( Bender  Abbass  or  old  Hormuz), 
coasted  along  the  island  of  Kishrn,  to  which  Arrian,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  Pliny  all  give  the  name  of  Oaracta  or  Yoroctha 
(modern  Vroct),  and  anchored  at  two  points  upon  the  coast,  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  district,  named  Mazenes,  coming  on 
board  at  the  first  or  most  easternly  station,  and  taking  charge 
of  the  pilotage  of  the  expedition  from  that  point  as  far 
on  as  the  Pasitigris.  The  Greeks  did  not  venture  into  the 
interior  of  Yoroctha,  and  what  they  learnt,  therefore,  of  the 
geography  of  the  island  and  its  neighbourhood  must  have 
come  from  Mazenes  and  his  companion  Mithropastes,  Satrap 
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of  Phrygia,  who  had  been  exiled  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
Darius.  When  Arrian  accordingly  mentions  that  the 
famous  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erythraean 
Sea  was  named,  was  to  be  seen  in  tbe  island  of  Yoroctha,  he 
is  evidently  mis-quoting  Nearchus  and  Orthagoras;  for  their 
statement,  preserved  by  Strabo,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mithropastes  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of  TvpLvri, 
where  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  “on  a high 
mound  covered  with  wild  palms  ” ; and  they  added  that 
Mithropastes,  having  fled  from  Ogyris  (which  is  thus  shown 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Tyrine),  came  to  Mazenes 
at  Yoroctha,  and  there  sought  refuge  with  the  Greeks.  Kow 
Tvpivrj  may  be  merely  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  TuXivr) 
(the  Greek  informants  being  Persians),  which  again  may  be 
the  same  as  >—<  £:jyy  Tilvun,  the  Assyrian  name  for 
Niduklii,  or  the  larger  island  of  Bahrein  ; or  Tyrine  may 
be  an  independent  name  afterwards  hardened  to  Dirin. 
Androsthenes,  Alexander’s  surveying  officer,  who  followed 
down  the  Arabian  coast  from  Teredon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  2400  stadia  to  Gerrha,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Bahrein,  names  the  two  islands  Tvpo< ; and 
’'ApaSos,  observing,  no  doubt,  the  pronunciation  of  his  Persian 
pilot ; but  Ptolemy,  who  followed  the  Roman  traders,  gives 
the  more  correct  reading  of  T1A09  and  w Apado v.  The  name 
of  Tul  or  Til  is  now  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  lasted 
down  almost  to  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Christian  Bishop 
of  Talon,  or  Tilun,  being  mentioned,  in  a Syrian  letter 
dated  early  in  the  seventh  century,  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  province  of  Catara,  subordinate  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Persis.1  Arad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 

1 There  were  five  Bishops  of  the  Nestorian  Church  at  this  period  in  the  province 
of  Catara  (mod.^C,*).  holding  the  sees  of  Birin , Masamig,  Talon , Khata,  and 

Hajar.  Assemanui  identifies  Talon  with  TuAoj,  or  Bahrein,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, hut  on  examining  the  Syriac  authorities  whom  he  quotes,  I doubt  his 
correctness.  I observe  that  the  insular  see  is  always  named  Birin,  which 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Tvpivy  of  Strabo  than  does  Talon.  Birin  also  heads  the 
list,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  George  the  Mouk  took  rich  altar  cloths  back  to 
Assyria,  probably  imported  from  India  ; these  several  indications  pointing  to  the 
island  of  Bahrein  rather  than  to  any  town  in  the  interior.  There  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  two  distinct  names,  Til  a (as  in  Tilmttn,  Tv\os,  etc.)  applying  to  the  island, 
and  Tyrine,  or  Birin,  applying  to  the  chief  town  of  the  island  ; whilst  Talon  more 
probably  represented  Thelum  or  B/ielnm,  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gerrha  bay 
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known  as  the  name  of  the  principal  village  on  the  lesser 
island  of  Maharak.  In  the  Arab  geographies  the  name  is 
written  ijUl,  Al-Arrat,  as  if  the  terminal  letter  were  the 
mere  feminine  ending,  which  would  broadly  distinguish  it 
from  the  Mediterranean  Arvad,  where  the  final  letter  is  a 
radical.  But  although  it  is  thus  quite  certain  that  Till  and 
A rath  have  no  connexion  with  Tsur  and  Arvad,  I see  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  testimony  of  Androsthenes,  that  the 
temples  on  the  island  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians 
— a fact  of  which  he,  an  inhabitant  of  Thasos,  which  was  a 
Gncco-Phccnician  colony,  must  have  been  a fully  competent 
judge, — nor  that  the  inhabitants  preserved  a tradition  up  to 
that  time  of  their  ancestors  in  remote  antiquity  having  sent 
forth  a colony  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  old  Arab 
geographers,  Istakhri,  Ibn-Howkal,  and  their  followers,  three 
islands  only  are  mentioned  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Kharak, 
Laft,  and  Aicul,  or  the  modern  Karrak,  Kishm,  and  Bahrein; 
but  the  name  under  which  the  district  of  Bahrein,  both 
insular  and  littoral,  was  more  generally  known  in  later  times 
was  Ilajar,  a name  that  seems  at  one  time  to  have  applied  to 
the  capital  of  the  larger  island,  probably  marked  by  the 
present  ruins  of  Bildd-Kadim. 

The  inscription  on  Capt.  Durand’s  black  stone  found  on 
the  island  of  Bahrein  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  the  tribe 
which  was  anciently  dominant  in  the  island  and  surrounding 
district  was  named  Aqiru.  Here  then  we  have  the  original 
of  the  Greek’'/2yi;p^,  and  the  modern  ’ Uqeir,  jA=-,  or  vulgarly 
Ojair.  Ogyris  was  the  district  to  which  Mithropastes  had 
been  banished  by  Darius,  but  Tyrine  was  the  particular 
island  residence  from  whence  the  chief  escaped  to  join  the 
Greeks  at  Oaracta.1  The  position  of  Ogyris  or  Tyrine,  opposite 

on  the  coast  opposite.  See  Asseman.  Bib.  Orien.  vol.  iv.  p.  736,  and  passages  referred 
to.  Assemanni  was  a great  Orientalist,  but  a poor  Geographer,  and  his  identifica- 
tions are  always  liable  to  suspicion.  In  the  present  instance  he  thus  supposes 
Catara  to  represent  Socotra,  not  apparently  knowing  that  the  coast  south  of 
Bahrein  was  named  Qatar  or  Gattar. 

1 For  the  authorities  regarding  the  position  of  Tyrine  and  Ogyris,  see  Strabo, 
p.  766,  and  Cellarius,  p.  700.  Tacut  says  of  ’ Uqeir  that  “ it  is  a village  on  the 
sea-shore  opposite  to  Uajar  ; ” and  of  Qatar,  “ In  the  district  of  Bahrein,  on  the 

coast  of  K/iatt,  U-L  , between  ’Oman  and  ’ Uqeir,  is  a village  named  Qatar,  from 
whence  came  the  red-striped  cloths,  called  Qatariyeh." 
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to  Gerrha,  is  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Greeks, 
Androsthenes  giving  the  distance  of  2400  stadia  from 
Teredon,  or  perhaps  from  Icarus,  while  Orthagoras  gives  a 
cross  measurement  of  2000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Quintus  Curtius  refers  to 
Ogyris  or  Oaracta,  when,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander’s 
officers,  he  placed  the  tomb  of  Erythras  in  an  island  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  continent ; but  Agatharcides  would 
seem  at  any  rate  to  allude  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  Kishrn , 
which  is  only  separated  by  a narrow  creek  from  the  main- 
land, when  he  repeats  the  fable  of  a certain  Persian  named 
Erythras  having  followed  his  horses,  which  had  swum  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  escape  from  a lioness,  and  having  thus 
discovered  the  island.  Pliny,  followed  by  Pomponius  Mela 
and  Dionysius,  seems  to  have  had  independent  authority  for 
assigning  the  tomb  of  Erythras  to  Ogyris,  and  if  ''Ouyopis, 
which  occurs  in  the  Palatine  copy  of  Ptolemy,  be  a genuine 
reading,  that  geographer  must  also  have  consulted  charts 
very  different  from  those  constructed  by  Androsthenes  and 
Orthagoras.  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  King 
Erythras  or  his  tomb.  The  Arab  geographers  often  mention 
the  village  of 1 Uqeir  in  their  notices  of  the  Bahrein  coast,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a place  of  much  consequence 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
records  of  that  period,  nor,  indeed,  has  the  modern  name 
ever  regained  its  old  celebrity.  Bahrein  and  the  adjoining 
territory  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  were  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a Persian  Marzaban  or  “Lord  of  the  marches,”  and 
the  inhabitants,  principally  composed  of  Arabs  of  the  tribes 
of  Abdul-Keis,  Bekir,  and  Tamim,  included  also  a large 
number  of  Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  A series  of  expe- 
ditions were  therefore  undertaken  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  four  Caliphs  with  a view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Islam  or  their  subjection  to  the  Jezieh  or 
Poll-tax.1  The  names  of  a number  of  cities  are  thus  found 
in  the  early  Arabic  annals,  which  became  classical  terms  to 

1 Beladheri,  in  his  famous  Futiih,  has  a special  chapter  on  the  conquest  of 
Bahrein.  Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  79  to  86. 
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future  poets  and  historians,  but  few  of  which  survived  to 
later  times.  In  the  following  list  indeed,  preserved  by  Yacixt , 
it  is  only  the  first  four  names  which  were  generally  known  to 
the  geographers.  1.  EI-Khatt  Jas'l  | 2.  El  Katif  v — iJaLl)  ; 
3.  Al-Arrat  sjW ; 4.  Hajar jS*  • 5.  Binunat  ; 6.  Az- 
Zdrat  ; 7.  Jowatha  ; 8.  As-Sabur  ; 9.  Darin 
and  10.  Al-Ghabet  ‘UlxM.1 2  1.  Khatt  was  the  line 
of  sea-coast  opposite  to  Bahrein,  the  'Atto.  of  Ptolemy, 
and  in  all  probability  emigrants  from  hence  colonized  the 
island  of  Keis,  which  in  Alexander’s  time  was  named  Karelia, 
and  was,  like  Bahrein,  sacred  to  Mercury  and  Yenus.  There 
was  a great  trade  between  this  part  of  the  coast  and  India 
during  the  early  ages  of  Islam,  insomuch  that  the  spears 
used  throughout  Arabia,  being  formed  of  Indian  bamboos 
landed  on  these  shores,  were  known  as  Rdmah-el-Khattiyeh.'1 

2.  Katif,  the  port  of  Al-Ahsa,  must  always  have  been  an 
ancient  site,  but  the  name  affords  no  clue  to  its  identity. 

3.  Al-Arrat , as  I have  said  before,  is  the  modern  Arad,  on 
the  island  of  Maharrak,  and  the  ancient  Arathus.  4.  Hajar 
was  a name  used  almost  indifferently  with  Bahrein  both  for 
the  district,  for  the  larger  island,  and  for  the  capital  of  that 
island,  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Bilad  Kadim.  Of  the  remain- 
ing towns,  Sabiir,  or  Sabun  as  it  is  often  written,  and  Darin 

1 The  capital  of  Hajar  is  further  said  by  Yacut,  quoting  from  some  anonymous 
author,  to  be  As- Safa  aud  Mushakkar,  a sort  of  double  city,  which  is  thus 
described : “ El- Mushakkar  is  a very  strong  fort  of  the  Abd-ul-Kais  in  Bahrein, 
used  by  them  as  a place  of  defence.  They  had  also  another  fortress  called  As- 
St  fd  in  front  of  the  city  of  Hajar.  The  Janxi  mosque  was  in  Mushakkar,  and 
between  the  two  forts  there  flowed  a river  which  was  called  El-' Ain,  and  which 
went  to  the  city  of  Muhammed  Ibn-El-Ghimr,  etc.”  I know  nothing  of 
these  places,  and,  in  fact,  have  never  met  with  the  names  except  in  Yacht’s  great 
Dictionary.  Ibn-Howkal  gives  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Bahrein  as  Hajar, 
El-Katif  El-'  Uqeir,  Bisheh,  and  El-Kharj,  while  he  describes  Au-al  as  the 
name  of  the  Island,  belonging  to  Abu-Sa’id  and  Suliman  Ibn-El-Hassan,  the 
famous  Carmathian  leaders,  who  levied  an  enormous  tribute  from  the  ships  which 
traded  there. 

2 Yacht,  quoting  from  Abu-Mansur,  says  that  the  coast  of  ’Oman  was 

throughout  called  Al-Khatt,  the  chief  places  on  the  coast  being  El-Katif, 
El-'  Uqeir,  and  Katar,  and  then  adds,  on  his  own  part,  “All  these  places  belong  to 
the  sea -coast  of  Bahrein  and’Omcin;  they  used  to  bring  here  bamboo  spears 
from  India,  which  were  afterwards  exported  and  sold  to  the  Arabs ; ” and  so  in 
Babylonian  times  they  brought  teak-wood  from  India  to  Magan,  and  used  it  in 
building  temples  and  palaces  under  the  name  of  f:Y  CAIY  *^YYY  >— YY 

B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  1.  38. 
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or  Birin,  are  noticed  in  many  other  authorities,  though 
their  precise  locality  is  unknown,  but  the  rest  belong, 
I think,  exclusively  to  the  holy  war.  Of  other  names  in  the 
vicinity,  I may  notice  that  the  Zarka  Is jj  of  Mokadassi  is 
evidently  the  XapKog  of  Ptolemy,  while  Qatar,  J^s  (modern 
Gattar , south  of  Bahrein),  represents  his  KaBdpa.1  "With 
regard  to  Gerrha  itself,  the  great  mart  of  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  second 
or  third  century  of  our  era,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
situated  at  a short  distance  inland  (Strabo,  following  Andro- 
sthenes,  says  200  stadia)  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Bahrein.  Capt.  Durand  speaks  of  ruins 
at  that  spot,  and  says  that  they  still  retain  the  name  of 
Geriyeh,  but  I am  not  aware  that  the  locality  has  been  visited 
by  any  traveller  in  recent  times,  though  it  would  probably 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  I have  a strong 
suspicion  myself  that,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade  in 
the  Gulf,  it  represents  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Apirak 
or  Milukh  of  the  Inscriptions,  the  sister  port  of  Magan  (the 
MayivSava  of  Ptolemy)  being  either  at  B'helam,  or  at  Ojair,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  names 
as  Magan  and  Milukh  now  remaining,  but  Gerrha  has  pro- 
bably survived  in  the  Arabic  Jer’a  which  means 

generally  “ a sandy  desert,”  but  which  I find  in  Ibn-Howkal’s 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Carmathian  heretics  applied  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Ahsa .2  The  Gerrhaeans, 
who  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Syria,  and  who  founded  Gerrha  for  the  convenience 


1 Mokadassi  (p.  71)  says  of  Hajar  or  Bahrein,  that  its  capital  is  El-Ahsa.  and 
its  chief  places  Sabtin,  Az-Zarlsa,  El-'  Uqeir,  and  AtcaJ,  while  Yamdmeh  is  a 
dependency.  El-Ahsh  (mod.  Lhassa)  he  describes  more  particularly  as  “the 
capital  of  Hajar,  which  is  also  called  Bahrein  ; a large  place  with  abundance  of 
palms,  and  very  populous,  hut  notorious  for  heat  and  drought ; about  one  stage 
from  the  sea  . . . and  the  chief  place  of  the  Carmathians,  etc.”  Yacht  adds 
that  El-Ahsa  is  “ a well-known  town  of  Bahrein.  It  was  founded  and  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  Hajar,  by  Abu-Tahir  El-Hassan,  son  of  Abu-Sa’id,  the 
Carmathian  leader,  and  is  still  a celebrated  and  very  populous  place.”  Yacht 
further  says  that  the  name  of  Bahrein  comes  from  “ a certain  lake  (or  Boheireh) 
at  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Al-Ahsd,  which  is  about  three  miles  square,  and  the 
water  of  which  is  stagnant  and  salt,  and  of  no  use  for  cultivation.  Al-Ahsd  is 
about  ten  farsakhs  from  the  sea.” 

* Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  22. 
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of  their  traffic,  are  expressly  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
Arabian  nomades,1  that  is,  they  were  Jer'di,  or  inhabitants  of 
“the  sandy  desert,”  just  as  the  Bedouin  or  Bedaici  derive 
their  name  from  Badiyeh,  which  lias  pretty  well  the  same 
signification.  It  would  be  a subject  of  great  ethnographical 
interest  to  show  how  and  when  the  Semitic  Arabs,  to  whom 
these  Jer'di,  or  Gerrhaeans,  undoubtedly  belonged,  superseded 
the  early,  I will  not  venture  to  say  the  aboriginal,  Turanian 
population  along  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  probably  in  a close  comparison 
of  the  ante-Islamic  traditions  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  with 
the  mythology  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions ; though  before 
any  definite  results  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resolve  that  mythology  into  its  respective  Turanian  and 
Semitic  elements, — a labour  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
by  even  our  most  advanced  Assyriologists,  and  for  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  sufficient  materials  have  been  as 
yet  obtained. 

P.S. — The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  appreciating 
the  value  of  Captain  Durand’s  researches  at  Bahrein, 
allotted  last  year  a sum  of  £100  for  experimental  excava- 
tions in  the  island,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
would  have  augmented  the  grant  if  there  had  been  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  finding  further  specimens  of  Cuneiform 
writing ; but  when  the  instructions  reached  Bushire,  Captain 
Durand  had  been  recalled  to  India,  and  the  opportunity  has 
not  since  arisen  of  deputing  another  officer  to  the  island  to 
continue  the  work  of  opening  the  tombs  ; but  the  search, 
though  suspended,  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  important 
results  may  yet  be  looked  for. 

' Nicand.  Alexiph.  vers.  244.  The  route  followed  by  the  caravans  from 
Gerrha  to  Palmyra  was  probably  the  same  which,  in  a contrary  direction,  Mr. 
Palgrave  pursued  from  Syria  by  'Hail,  Riadh,  and  El- Alisa  to  Eat  if. 
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Art.  YIII. — Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ningthi  Rivers. 
By  the  late  Gr.  H.  Damant,  M.A.,  H.R.A.S.,  Political 
Officer,  Naga  Hills. 


My  object  in  the  following  paper  is  to  give  a brief  account 
of  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Kaiendwen,  Namtonai,  or 
Ningthi,  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Irrawaddy. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  tribes,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 
indicating  the  localities  which  they  inhabit,  their  probable 
numbers,  their  principal  villages,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known  among  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  the 
plains ; this  last  is  very  important,  as  many  instances  have 
occurred  where  inquirers  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country  have  described  what  is  essentially  one  and  the 
same  tribe  under  different  names,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  people  residing  at  a distance  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  supposed  them  to  be  distinct  tribes. 

It  is  important,  as  a preliminary  to  deeper  inquiries,  that 
these  points  should  be  finally  settled ; until  that  is  done,  we 
must  to  a great  measure  be  working  in  the  dark,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  must  arise. 

Lastly,  I shall  attempt  to  classify  the  different  dialects 
philologically,  as  far  as  is  at  present  possible  from  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  noting  and  giving  specimens  of  the 
different  characters  where  they  exist.  I have  also  given,  for 
the  sake  of  reference,  short  vocabularies  of  thirty  test  words 
in  most  of  the  languages  referred  to ; they  have  been 
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collected  by  myself,  except  where  it  is  specially  mentioned  to 
the  contrary. 

Within  the  boundaries  indicated  above,  we  find  members 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman,  Tai,  and  Khasi  families,  the  former 
greatly  predominating.  The  distribution  of  these  numerous 
tribes  into  their  various  sub-families  is  a matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Of  the  Naga  alone,  there  are  not  less,  and 
probably  more,  than  thirty  different  tribes,  all  speaking 
different  languages,  and  mutually  unintelligible  one  to 
another.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  a few  may  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  dialects,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
essentially  distinct  languages,  and  often  no  connexion  or 
similarity  is  to  be  found  between  them,  as,  for  instance, 
Angami  and  Lhota  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  while  some  dialects 
of  Naga,  such  as  Kabui  and  Alaring,  I unhesitatingly  class 
with  the  Kuki  languages. 

The  Naga  dialects  I have  classed  under  three  heads : the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  sub-families.  Most  of  the  tribes 
attached  to  the  western  family  are  fairly  well  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Luhupas  and  cognate  tribes,  amongst 
whom  some  new  tribes  and  languages  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
covered, when  their  country  has  been  explored.  Of  this 
group,  the  Angami  is  the  most  important  tribe,  as  they  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  warlike  and  enter- 
prising of  any  of  the  Naga  tribes. 

The  next  family,  the  Central  Naga,  contains  only  .three 
tribes  of  importance  : the  Lhota,  Sema,  and  Hatigorria. 

The  Lhota  we  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with,  and  their 
country  has  been  thoroughly  well  explored ; but  of  the  Sema 
and  Hatigorria  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  ; only  a part 
of  their  country  has  been  visited  by  European  officers,  and  of 
their  language  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  the  Eastern  Naga,  that  the  greatest  confusion 
exists ; there  is  such  a multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  speaking 
a different  dialect,  and  they  are  so  small  in  numbers,  some- 
times consisting  of  only  one  small  village,  that,  without 
visiting  each  village  personally,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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define  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
or  even  to  say  precisely  how  many  tribes  there  are.  This 
immense  number  of  dialects  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the 
isolation,  in  which  each  community  is  forced  to  dwell.  Every 
tribe,  almost  every  village,  is  at  war  with  its  neighbour,  and 
no  Naga  of  these  parts  dare  leave  the  territory  of  his  tribe 
without  the  probability,  that  his  life  will  be  the  penalty, 
while  the  inner  tribes  look  down  longingly  on  the  plains  of 
Assam,  where  they  would  fain  go  to  trade,  but  are  kept  back 
by  a narrow  line  of  villages  hostile  to  them,  and  which  they 
dare  not  cross.  When,  however,  these  feuds  and  murders 
have  been  effectually  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government,  a work  which  is  now  in  progress,  these 
insignificant  dialects  must  disappear  and  be  replaced  either 
by  Assamese  or  the  language  of  one  of  the  stronger  tribes. 
My  classification  of  the  Naga  dialects  must,  therefore,  be 
accepted  merely  as  provisional ; there  are  many  tribes  of 
which  we  really  know  nothing,  and  into  whose  countr}’ 
travellers  cannot  venture  without  a strong  force,  while  there 
is  a considerable  tract  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Sarameti 
range  which  is  entirely  unexplored,  and  there  is  not  one 
dialect  of  which  we  have  any  grammar  or  sufficient  vocabu- 
lary. Under  such  circumstances,  any  classification  must  be 
open  to  modification  hereafter,  and,  as  far  as  this  family  is 
concerned,  considerable  corrections  will  doubtless  be  required. 

The  classification  of  the  Kuki  family  is  probably  more 
correct;  their  habitat  is  better  known,  except  the  country  of 
the  Poi  and  Sokte,  which  is  still  unexplored,  and  we  have 
grammatical  notes  and  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  observed  that  I have  included  in  this 
division  the  Manipuri  language  and  several  dialects  which 
are  generally  known  as  Naga,  and  I think  the  classification 
will  be  borne  out  by  a careful  comparison  of  the  languages. 

The  oldest  form  of  any  of  these  languages  which  we 
possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manipuri  MSS.,  called  the 
Takhelgnamba  and  Samjokgnamba,  containing  accounts  of 
the  wars  between  Manipur  and  Burma  and  Tipperah,  and 
the  Langlol,  or  “ Snare  of  Sin,”  and  other  religious  treatises. 
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In  these  writings  we  find  that  the  language  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  modern  Kuki,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
There  is,  however,  as  a rule,  a marked  distinction  in  dress 
and  manners  between  the  Kuki  and  Naga,  even  in  cases 
where  their  dialects  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  there  is 
only  one  tribe  with  which  I am  acquainted,  the  Cheroo, 
dwellers  in  the  hills  of  Manipur,  which  in  any  way  unite 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  two ; at  the  same  time,  the 
very  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Kuki 
Proper,  the  Manipuri,  and  the  Kabui,  and  other  tribes  of 
Naga,  clearly  shows  that  they  must  be  sprung  from  the 
same  stock. 

The  Mikir  is  a language  which  is  not  easy  to  class ; I 
doubt  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  at 
all,  and  should  be  inclined  to  class  it  as  a separate  family,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  any  other  language  with 
which  I am  acquainted;  for  the  present,  however,  I class  it 
as  a sub-family  of  the  Tibeto-Burman.  The  Mikir  resemble 
no  other  tribe  in  appearance  or  customs,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  are  allied  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 

The  group  classed  under  the  Kachari  sub-family  may  be 
accepted  as  correct.  The  tribes  coming  under  this  head  are 
all  well  known,  and  inhabit  explored  country,  while  of  most 
of  them  we  have  fairly  full  vocabularies. 

The  Tai  family  is  but  sparsely  represented,  and  needs  no 
further  notice  here. 

About  the  Khasi  family,  I have  no  further  information  to 
give  in  addition  to  what  has  been  printed  before.  I there- 
fore omit  it  altogether,  merely  mentioning  it  in  the  list  of 
languages. 

O O 

The  Kachari-Koch  Sub-Family. 

The  first  family  we  come  to  is  the  Kachari,  or  Boro,  in 
which  I include,  besides  the  Kachari  Proper,  the  Mech, 
Koch,  Garo,  Rabha,  and  Chutia  sub-divisions.  Most  autho- 
rities also  include  the  Tipperah,  but,  as  they  are  a tribe  with 
which  I have  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  I can  find  no 
vocabulary  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  I hesitate  to 
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include  them  without  further  inquirj%  From  their  position, 
we  should  expect  them  to  belong  to  the  Kuki  family,  and  not 
to  the  Kachari  family,  from  the  nearest  members  of  which 
they  are  separated  by  a wide  tract  of  country.  There  is, 
however,  some  connexion  between  them,  and  for  the  present 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  Kach&ri-Koch  family ; they  are 
found  in  the  districts  of  Sylhet,  Hill  Tipperah,  and  Chitta- 
gong Hill  Tracts,  and  number  about  30,000  souls.  This 
family  has  been  very  much  Hinduized,  so  much  so,  that  of 
some  of  its  sub-divisions,  such  as  the  Rabha  and  Koch,  only 
small  remnants  are  left  who  have  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  cultivate  after  their  fashion.  The  Garo,  on  the 
contrary,  are  still  in  their  primitive  state,  and  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  Hinduism  are  to  be  found  among  them.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  family,  that  they  are 
essentially  dwellers  in  the  Terai,  living,  as  a rule,  neither  in 
the  hills  nor  the  plains,  but  occupying  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  two ; a tract  of  country,  in  which  no  race  but 
themselves  could  exist  and  flourish,  so  deadly  is  the  malaria 
which  arises  from  it.  All  the  members  of  this  family  burn 
their  dead,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Garo,  refuse 
to  eat  beef. 

The  purest  type  of  the  family  is  probably  the  Hojai 
Kachari,  who  live  in  the  hills  of  North  Kachar  and  Now- 
gong,  along  both  banks  of  the  Diyung  river.  These  people 
are  only  to  a very  slight  extent  Hinduized,  and  they  have 
preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  their  race  almost  intact. 
They  belong  to  the  ancient  Kachari  kingdoms,  whose  great- 
ness is  attested  by  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen  at  Dimapur,  at 
Maibong,  and  at  Khaspur,  the  former  capitals. 

Hojai,  or  Purbuttia  Kachari. 

These  people,  who  are  called  in  their  own  dialect  “ Diinasa  ” 
or  sons  of  the  water,  inhabit  the  country  lying  both  sides  of 
the  Langting  and  Diyung  rivers,  extending  as  far  as 
Mohungdijua.  In  the  plains  they  extend  to  the  district  of 
Nowgoug  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  to  Semkhor,  which  is 
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their  farthest  village  in  that  direction.  Their  country  is 
called  in  old  maps  Tularam  Senapati’s  country.  Tularam 
himself,  a Llojai,  is  the  last  of  the  Kachari  race  who  had 
exercised  jura  regalia,  except  the  present  Raja  of  Ivuch 
Behar.  The  number  of  llojai  who  have  fully  retained  their 
old  customs  I estimate  at  21,000;  besides  these,  there  is  a 
population  of  over  200,000  Kacharis  in  the  Assam  Valley,  of 
whom  about  one-quarter  have  adopted  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  remainder  preserving  their  old  customs  more  or  less 
unadulterated. 

The  Mech  dialect  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hojai, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  Kachari 
language,  properly  so-called. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Hojai  Kachari  are  the  Lalong, 
a tribe  which  is  found  in  the  district  of  Nowgong,  in  the 
lowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  inhabited  by  the  Hojai. 
They  extend  in  small  numbers  to  Kamrup,  their  total  popu- 
lation numbers  about  35,000  souls.  They  are  partially 
Hinduized,  but  retaiu  many  of  their  ancient  customs.  They 
have  a language  of  their  own,  but  I have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a specimen  of  it.  Most  of  them  can  understand 
Assamese. 

Mech. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  sal  forests  in  Goalpara,  lying 
along  the  foot  of  the  Garo  Hills,  in  the  Bhutan  Duars  and 
the  Darjeeling  Terai.  In  their  own  dialect  they  call  them- 
selves Boro,  and  by  the  Hojai  Kachari  they  are  called 
Rangsa,  or  Ramsa.  They  number  about  31,000  souls,  nearly 
all  in  the  Goalpara  district  ; they  never  settle  in  the  hills, 
but  confine  themselves  to  the  forests  at  the  foot.  A few  only 
use  the  plough,  and  a great  proportion  of  them  work  as 
wood-cutters. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a peculiarity  in  their  dialect,  that  it 
contains  no  higher  numeral  than  six. 


Rabha. 


The  Rabha  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Goalpara,  Kam- 
vol.  xii. — [new  series.]  16 
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rup,  and  Darrang ; they  number  about  60,000  souls.  They 
are  divided  into  four  sub-divisions,  called  Pati,  Rangdoniya, 
Matrai,  and  Songga.  Of  these,  the  Pati  Rabha  have  become 
to  a great  extent  Hinduized,  and  have  abandoned  their  own 
language  for  Assamese ; the  remainder  still  preserve  their 
own  customs  and  language  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The 
Matrai  Rabha  are  probably  the  purest  specimens  of  the  race  ; 
they  bear  a close  resemblance  both  to  the  Garo  and  the 
Bania  Koch  both  in  their  dialect  and  their  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  a scattered  and  broken  race,  having  few, 
if  any,  villages  of  their  own,  but  living  in  small  hamlets 
along  with  the  Mech  and  Koch, 


Garo. 

The  Garo,  Mande  as  they  are  called  in  their  own  tongue, 
are  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  Kachari  family  ; they  cling 
fondly  to  their  old  customs,  and  have  been  ver}'  little,  if  at 
all,  infected  by  Hinduism.  The  total  number  of  Garo  may 
be  estimated  at  about  107,000,  of  whom  about  80,000  dwell 
in  the  Garo  Hills,  and  the  remainder  in  the  districts  of 
Goalpara,  Kamrup,  and  Mymensingh.  The  language  is  a 
strong  one,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  disappear  in  favour 
of  Assamese  or  Bengali,  as  will  doubtless  be  the  fate  before 
long  of  the  other  languages  belonging  to  this  family. 

The  Garo  who  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the 
Garo  Hills  are  divided  into  three  tribes  : the  Atong,  inhabit- 
ing the  south-east,  the  Abengya  the  south-west,  and  the 
remainder  are  called  Achik.  The  language  of  all  three  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in  dialect. 
The  language  of  the  Achik  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
standard. 

The  Garo  differ  from  the  other  members  of  the  family 
inasmuch  as  they  will  eat  beef,  but,  like  the  rest,  they  burn 
their  dead.  The  Garo  preserved  their  independence  in  a 
great  measure  up  to  1872,  when  they  were  finally  subdued, 
and  they  arc  now  fairly  quiet. 
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Koch. 

The  next  member  of  the  family,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  preserved  its  independence,  is  the  Koch  race.  This  tribe 
was  formerly  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  even  now  we 
can  recognize  over  a million  and  a half  of  people  who  are 
descended  from  it.  In  describing  them,  a broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  Koch,  who  have  adopted  Hindu 
customs,  and  the  Bengali  or  Assamese  language,  and  those 
who  have  retained  their  own  customs  and  language  intact. 
Of  the  latter,  a mere  remnant,  numbering  approximately 
about  10,000  souls,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Garo  Hills.  They  are  divided  into  two 
principal  tribes,  known  as  the  Bania  or  Pani  Koch  and  the 
Tintikya  Koch ; the  first  mentioned  is  considered  superior, 
but  neither  of  them  recognize  caste  in  any  wa)\  There  are 
also  minor  sub-divisions  known  as  Dasgaoniya  and  Harigao- 
niya.  The  specimen  of  words  given  was  taken  from  a 
Dasgaoniya  Koch.  Hinduized  members  of  this  tribe  are 
found  in  every  district  of  Assam,  in  Kuch  Behar,  Dinage- 
pore,  Purneah,  Bangpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Bogra,  and  Myruen- 
singh ; they  are  known  as  Koch,  Rajbanshi,  Pali,  and 
Hajong.  The  Hinduized  Koch,  so  many  as  have  retained 
their  ancient  name,  are  not  fully  Hinduized,  that  is  to  say, 
they  eat  pig  and  drink  spirits,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
much  bound  by  caste  prejudices.  Next  come  the  Pali,  part 
of  whom,  the  Desi  Pali,  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food 
except  beef ; while  the  remainder,  known  as  Sadhu  Pali, 
are  strict  Hindus,  and  resemble  the  Bajbanshi,  who  have 
fully  adopted  Hindu  customs.  The  Rajbanshi,  however,  are 
largely  recruited  from  other  tribes.  Conversions  occur  every 
day,  and  any  Mech,  Koch,  Kachari,  or  Rabha  can  become  a 
Rajbanshi  on  payment  of  a small  sum  to  the  priest,  and 
promising  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  caste. 

The  Hajong  have  been  classed  as  Kachari  by  some 
writers,  but  I see  no  reason  for  this,  and  prefer  to  class 
them  with  the  Koch,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  allied ; they 
are  only  found  in  the  districts  of  Goalpara  and  M}rmensingh. 
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They  number  about  30,000  souls  ; in  addition  to  them  the 
Koch  number  405,000,  the  Pali  378,000,  and  the  Rajbanshi 
778,000,  making  the  total  numbers  of  this  tribe  1,591,000 
souls.  The  Raja  of  Kuch  Behar  and  the  zemindars  of  Jal- 
paiguri  and  of  Panga,  in  Rangpur,  are  Koch  by  race. 


Chutia. 

This  tribe  has  been  attached  to  the  Kachari  family  by  most 
authorities,  and  I therefore  give  it  a place  here.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Chutia  came  into  the  Assam  Valley 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  Kachari  from  the  south,  while 
of  the  language  we  hardly  know  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  eventually  be  found  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  Miri : indeed,  there  is  a tribe  of  Miri 
living  near  the  Subansiri  river,  who  call  themselves  Chutia 
Miri,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Chutia  kings,  in 
proof  of  which  they  -wear  their  hair  long,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  their  tribe ; this  they  say  was  the  privilege 
of  the  royal  family.  The  Chutia  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Assam,  where  they  number  about  50,000.  They  have 
abandoned  their  own  language  and  customs,  and  become 
Hinduized.  A small  colony,  however,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district,  called  Deori  Chutia,  have  preserved  the  old  lan- 
guage to  a certain  extent,  but  whether  it  is  used  in  conver- 
sation, or  only  as  a sacred  language,  is  doubtful ; it  is  also 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  true  language  of  the  tribe. 
This  colony  is  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  priests  of  the 
copper  temple  near  Sadiya  known  as  Tamasuri  Mai,  at  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

The  Mikir  Sub-Family. 

The  Mikir,  or  Arleng  as  they  call  themselves,  are  found 
in  the  districts  of  Nowgong,  North  Kachar,  Jaintia,  N&ga 
Hills,  and  Kamrup ; tliej^  number  in  all  about  62,000  souls, 
of  which  more  than  half  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known 
as  the  Mikir  Hills,  in  the  district  of  Nowgong.  The  lan- 
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guage  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  their  manners  and  customs, 
are  so  different  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  class  them  with  any  other  tribe.  They  inhabit  the 
low  hills  adjoining  the  plains,  and  live  entirely  by  jhum 
cultivation.  They  are  pagan,  but  refuse  to  eat  beef  and  bury 
their  dead.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  writing  in  any 
form.  They  are  a very  unwarlike  inoffensive  race,  and  in 
former  years  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  their 
turbulent  neighbours,  the  Angami. 

The  Kuki  Sub-Family. 

The  tribes,  which  I include  under  this  head,  are  found 
throughout  the  hill  tracts  extending  from  the  plains  of 
Assam  on  the  north,  to  Burma  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Khasi  Hills  on  the  west,  to  the  country  of  the  Luhupa  and 
Angami  Naga  on  the  east.  They  are  almost  entirely 
independent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manipuri,  are 
in  a state  of  barbarism.  Amongst  them  are  some  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  with  which  we  come  in 
contact  on  the  north-east  frontier,  such  as  the  Shindu, 
Sokte,  and  Lushai,  tribes  which  are  well  armed  with 
muskets  obtained  from  Burma,  and  who  know  how  to  use 
them.  Of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  they  are  entirely 
ignorant,  except,  indeed,  the  Manipuri,  who  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  derived  from  the  Nagari,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  given.  They  are  a migratory  race,  living  by 
jhum  cultivation,  and  preferring  the  densest  forests.  War 
and  the  chase  they  look  upon  as  the  noblest  pursuits  of  man. 
They  bury  their  dead,  and  are  pagan,  except  the  Manipuri, 
who  are  Hinduized.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Khyeng 
of  Burma. 

The  Old  Kuki. 

The  old  Kuki  are  found  in  North  Kachar  and  in  Manipur; 
in  the  former  district  there  are  four  tribes,  all  closely  re- 
sembling one  another,  called  Bete,  Khelma,  Bangkhol,  and 
Ranglong.  They  inhabit  about  twenty-five  villages,  with  a 
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population  of  about  five  thousand.  These  tribes  are  now 
peaceful,  and  pay  a house-tax  to  the  British  Government. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  majority  of  the  family,  they 
burn  their  dead.  The  principal  tribes  found  in  Manipur  are 
Kom,  Koireng,  Cheru,  Chohte,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  Karura, 
and  Aimole ; of  these,  the  Kom  are  the  most  numerous,  and, 
indeed,  were  until  lately  a rather  powerful  tribe,  their 
principal  village  containing  some  six  hundred  houses.  They 
have  for  a long  time  been  at  war  with  the  new  Kuki,  at 
whose  hands  they  have  suffered  great  loss  from  time  to  time. 
No  accurate  estimate  of  their  population  can  be  given,  but 
they  probably  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand.  The 
Koireng  are  a small  and  insignificant  tribe,  dwelling  in 
eight  small  villages  situate  on  the  hills  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Manipur.  Thejr  inhabit  120  houses  and  number  about  600. 

The  Cheru  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  as  the 
Koireng,  inhabiting  adjacent  villages  ; their  villages  are 
thirteen  in  number,  with  260  houses  and  a population  of 
about  1,300.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  Kabui  Naga,  but  their  language  and  customs 
show  them  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Kuki ; they  serve  to 
connect  the  two. 

Of  the  Chohte,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  and  Aimole  tribes, 
there  are  mere  remnants  only  existing,  and  their  aggregate 
population  would  probably  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred ; they 
are  found  in  the  hills  in  and  around  the  valley  of  Manipur. 


The  New  Kuki. 

The  new  Kuki  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Kachar,  N&<?a 
Hills,  and  Manipur.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy 
what  their  population  is,  but  it  may  be  put  down  at  about 
ten  thousand  or  a little  more.  They  are  divided  into  four 
principal  clans : Thado,  Shingsol,  Changsen,  and  Khlangam, 
and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into  numerous  minor  septs 
or  families.  The  Thado  and  Shingsol  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  while  the  Changsen  and  Khlangam  are  of  a 
different  race.  All  alike  speak  the  same  language,  which 
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they  call  the  “ Thadopao,”  the  differences  in  dialect  are  very 
slight.  The  chief  of  the  Thado  is  Khutingmang,  who 
traces  his  descent  back  some  thirty  generations  to  Thado,  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe.  In  all  questions  of  genealogy,  the 
Kuki  are  very  particular,  and  the  hereditary  succession  of 
their  chiefs  is  strictly  preserved.  They  have  preserved  their 
old  dialects  in  the  songs  called  ITlapi,  to  which  they  dance ; 
they  originally  inhabited  the  tract  of  country  south  of 
Kachar,  but  have  been  driven  north  by  their  inveterate  foes, 
the  Lushai,  Sokte,  and  Poi. 


The  Sokte,  Ltjmyakg,  and  Anal  Namfau  Kuki. 

These  tribes  are  probably  closely  allied  to  one  another;  but 
of  the  two  first  mentioned  we  know  very  little  indeed,  and  of 
their  language  we  have  no  vocabularies  at  all.  They  all 
inhabit  the  unexplored  tract  of  hill  country  lying  im- 
mediately south  of  Manipur  and  east  of  the  Lushai  country. 
The  nearest  tribe  to  Manipur  is  the  Anal  Namfau,  so  called 
from  the  names  of  their  two  principal  villages ; they  are 
partially  civilized,  but  pagan,  and  number  only  a few 
hundred.  South  of  them  again  are  the  Lumyang  Kuki,  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  who  are  gradually  being  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  their  deadly  enemies, 
the  Sokte.  This  tribe  claims  to  be  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
whole  Kuki  family.  Of  the  number  of  their  villages  and 
population  we  have  no  accurate  information.  South  of  them 
again  are  the  Sokte,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kuki  race. 
They  all  acknowledge  one  chief,  Yatol,  and  I was  informed 
by  one  of  their  slaves  who  escaped  to  Manipur  that  they  can 
bring  8,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  which  would  imply 
a population  of  not  less  than  50,000.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Poi  and  Lushai,  and  are  feared  by  all  their 
neighbours.  They  keep  up  a communication  with  the  plains 
of  Burma,  whence  they  obtain  a plentiful  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 
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The  Lushai,  or  Dzo. 

The  Lushai,  or  “head-takers”  ( lu , a head,  and  sha,  to 
cut),  inhabit  the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  Kachar 
on  the  north,  Hill  Tipperah  on  the  west,  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Sokte  and  Poi 
on  the  east.  They  are  divided  into  a number  of  sub- 
divisions, each  under  a hereditary  chief,  the  principal  of 
whom  are  Sukpilal,  Lalbora,  and  Lalhi.  Their  dialects  vary 
only  slightly,  and  are  mutually  intelligible,  so  that  for 
practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  one  tribe.  Of 
their  population,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  exact  estimate,  but 
they  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  between  60,000  and  80,000. 
Their  own  name  for  the  whole  family  is  Dzo,  Lushai  being 
only  the  name  of  a particular  clan. 

The  Spindu  or  Poi. 

Of  this  tribe  we  know  very  little  indeed.  They  inhabit 
the  country  lying  south-east  of  the  Lushai,  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  they  extend ; they  are,  however,  known  to 
be  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  and  are  gradually  driving 
the  Lushai  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  by  their  fashion  of  dressing  their  hair, 
which  they  bind  in  a knot  over  the  forehead,  like  a horn. 
The  Kumi  and  Bunjogi  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  are 
closely  allied  to  them,  if  not  actually  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  Manipuri. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  independent  State  of  Manipur 
and  the  districts  of  Kachar  and  Sylhet ; the  total  population 
is  probably  about  70,000,  of  which  about  forty  thousand  are 
to  be  found  in  Manipur  Proper.  They  are  the  most  civilized 
of  all  the  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have 
succeeded  in  subjugating  a considerable  tract  of  country 
inhabited  by  hill  tribes.  They  use  the  plough  in  their 
cultivation,  which  is  permanent,  and  fairly  skilled  artizans 
are  to  be  found  among  them.  They  profess  to  be  strict 
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Hindus,  but  at  the  same  time  worship  many  deities  and 
perform  many  ceremonies  which  are  purely  pagan,  and  snake- 
worship  in  a prominent  form  exists  among  them.  They  of 
course  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Arjun  and  Chitrangada, 
the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Manipur,  as  the  story  is  told  in 
the  Mahabharat ; but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  trace  of  Aryan 
blood  to  be  found  in  them.  They  are  probably  descendants 
of  old  tribes  called  Koomal,  Luang,  Moirang,  and  Maithai, 
which  are  known  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  Manipur  at 
no  very  distant  period.  The  Manipuri  still  call  themselves 
Maithai,  which  tribe  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  rest ; they 
have,  however,  since  their  conversion  to  Hinduism,  which 
took  place,  as  we  know  from  their  own  records,  about  1720 
A.n.,  been  largely  recruited  by  converts  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Naga  and  Kuki  tribes,  any  of  whom  is  eligible  to 
put  on  the  sacred  thread,  and  assume  with  it  the  rank  of  a 
Khetriya,  to  which  caste  the  Manipuri  have  attached  them- 
selves. Everything  goes  to  show  that  they  are  very  closely 
allied  both  to  the  Kuki  and  the  Kabui  Naga,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  classifying  them  accordingly.  Their 
language  too,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  assimilates 
to  the  dialects  of  these  tribes.  The  Manipuri  are  divided 
into  four  families,  called  Kumal,  Luang,  Mythauja,  and 
Angong,  and  persons  of  the  same  clan  do  not  marry  ; the 
same  distinction  exists  among  the  Kabui  and  Maring  Naga. 

The  Looe. 

This  term,  which  means  “ slave  or  dependent,”  is  applied 
by  the  Manipuri  to  three  small  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
valley  of  Manipur ; they  are  called  Sengmai,  ITndro,  and 
Chairel ; all  of  them  speak  different  dialects,  but  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Manipuri  words.  Their  religion  is 
pagan,  tinged  by  Hinduism.  In  dress  and  appearance 
they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Manipuri.  The 
feengmai  have  three  villages,  with  120  houses  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  600 ; the  Undro  one  village  only,  with  45 
houses  and  a population  of  about  225.  Of  the  Chairel,  I 
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have  no  exact  statistics,  but  they  have  only  two  or  three 
small  villages.  They  are  employed  in  making  pottery  and 
salt,  and  in  distilling,  occupations  which  the  Manipuri 
despise. 


The  Kabci  Naga. 

The  Kabui  are  divided  into  two  classes : the  Songbu  and 
Poeron  ; the  former  inhabit  the  range  of  hills  which  separate 
Kachar  from  Manipur,  a tract  of  country  about  sixty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from  north  to  south ; their 
villages  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  but  there  are 
now  few  to  the  south  of  it,  as  they  have  lately  been  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Lushai.  A few 
villages  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Manipur  and 
plains  of  Kachar ; their  principal  villages  are  Nongba, 
Kalanaga,  Lilanang,  and  Lualang  Khulel. 

The  Poeron  are  not  a numerous  tribe,  and  inhabit  a few 
villages  to  the  north-east  of  the  Songbu.  The  population 
of  the  two  clans  is  probably  about  six  or  seven  thousand. 

The  Marino  Naga. 

This  tribe,  which  is  generally  called  Naga,  inhabit  a few 
small  villages  on  the  Heerok  range  of  hills,  which  separates 
Manipur  from  Burma.  They  have  300  houses  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  1,500.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
known  as  Saibu  and  Maring.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present.  They  have 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  tie  their  hair  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Spindu. 

The  Western  Naga  Sub-Family. 

In  this  family,  excluding  those  of  the  Kuki  family,  which 
are  found  in  the  same  area,  I class  all  the  N&ga  tribes  which 
dwell  in  the  great  tract  of  hill  country  which  lies  between 
Kachar  on  the  west,  and  the  country  of  the  Sema  and  naked 
Naga  on  the  east,  and  the  valley  of  Assam  and  Manipur  on 
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the  north  and  south.  Among  the  tribes  included  in  this 
tract,  the  Arung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng  Naga  are  very 
closely  allied  both  in  customs  and  language ; in  fact,  I doubt 
whether  their  dialects  will  be  found  eventually  to  differ  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  separate  lan- 
guages. From  their  appearance,  manners,  and  customs,  the 
Rengma  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Lliota  and  Sema  than  the  tribes  with  which  they 
had  been  classed ; but  their  language  shows  that  there  is  a 
close  affinity ; they  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Western  and  Central  Naga.  About  the  classification  of  the 
Angami,  there  is  doubtless  considerable  difficulty  ; in 
manners  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  other 
members  of  this  family,  but  iu  their  language  there  is  so 
great  a divergence  that  it  is  doubtful,  whether  they  should 
not  be  classed  as  a distinct  family  of  themselves.  For  the 
present,  however,  until  our  knowledge  of  their  and  the 
neighbouring  languages  has  extended  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
a proper  analysis  being  made,  it  is  thought  better  to  group 
them  with  the  tribes  to  which  they  appear  most  nearly  allied 
both  by  locality  and  custom. 

The  Arung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng,  or  Liyang,  Naga. 

These  tribes  are  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  both  in 
language  and  customs  ; in  appearance  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.  All  three  tribes  call  themselves  Jemi,  or 
Yemi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  three 
members  of  one  and  the  same  stock,  the  differences  in  dialect 
which  exist  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
among  a people  like  this.  They  are  not  very  warlike,  and, 
although  often  fighting  among  themselves,  they  are  almost 
entirely  subject  to  the  Angami,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute 
or  black-mail.  A single  Angami  will  go  into  their  villages 
and  help  himself  to  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  Arung  Naga,  Sengima,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Angami,  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  North  Kachar,  where 
they  extend  over  a tract  of  country  about  forty  miles  from 
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north  to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west.  They  have  56 
villages  and  1,156  houses,  with  a population  of  about  6,000. 
Their  principal  villages  are  Hangrum,  Nenglo,  and  Assaloo. 
This  tribe  have,  under  British  influence,  given  up  their  raid- 
ing propensities,  and  murders  are  rare  among  them;  they, 
however,  preserve  their  manners  and  customs  in  their 
integrity.  They  pay  a house-tax  to  Government. 

The  Kutcha  Naga  are  found  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Naga  Hills  district,  extending  from  the  country  of  the 
Angami  on  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kachar  on  the  west. 
Their  villages  are  situate  on  the  slopes  of  the  Burrail  range 
of  mountains,  and  are  twenty-three  in  number,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  6,500.  Their  largest  villages  are  Kenoma 
and  Berrima.  The  Quoireng  or  Liyang  tribe  inhabit  the 
country  north  of  Manipur,  lying  between  the  Kutcha  and 
Kabui  Naga.  I have  no  accurate  information  as  to  their 
population,  but  it  may  probably  be  about  five  or  six 
thousand. 

The  Mao,  Maram,  and  Miyangkhang  Naga. 

These  tribes  are  very  similar  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
inhabit  the  same  tract  of  country ; they  have  therefore  been 
classed  together,  although  it  is  true  the  dialects  they  speak 
differ  considerably.  They  inhabit  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  Angami,  and  between  that  tribe  and  the  valley  of 
Manipur.  The  Mao  tribe  have  six  large  villages,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Sopvomah  ; their  houses  number 
about  2,000,  and  the  population  probably  reaches  10,000. 
They  are  a fierce  and  warlike  people,  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  Angami  in  this  respect.  South  of  them  again  are  the 
Maram,  who  have  only  one  large  village,  of  perhaps  500 
houses,  with  a population  of  some  2,500.  The  Miyangkhang 
tribe  lie  again  south  of  these,  and  inhabit  nine  small  villages  ; 
they  may  number  about  5,000,  or  rather  more. 


The  Rengma  Naga. 

[ The  original  site  of  the  Rengma  or  Injang  tribe,  as  they 
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are  called  in  their  own  tongue,  is  a tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Rengmapani  and  the  Doyang  rivers,  where 
seven  villages  inhabited  by  this  tribe  are  still  to  be  found ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  Angami,  Sema,  and  Lhota  tribes, 
with  whom  they  are  constantly  at  war.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  these  villages  is  about  12,500.  The  largest  villages 
are  Themokedima  and  Tesephima,  both  of  which  contain 
more  than  500  houses.  Some  years  ago  a number  of  them 
were  driven  out  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  settled  on  a range  of  hills  tying  between  the 
Mikir  Hills  in  the  Nowgong  district  and  the  forests  of  the 
Dhansiri.  They  now  inhabit  thirty  small  villages  or  hamlets, 
and  their  population  numbers  about  2,000  ; this  portion  of  the 
tribe  is  fast  losing  its  savage  customs,  and  taking  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  plains  to  some  extent,  while  the  others 
still  retain  their  primitive  simplicity. 


The  Angami  Naga. 

This  tribe,  the  most  warlike,  and  probably  the  most 
numerous,  of  all  the  Naga  tribes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  divides  Assam  from  Manipur.  Their  country  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  80  or  100  from 
east  to  west.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kutcha 
Naga,  on  the  north  bj"  the  great  uninhabited  forest  which 
covers  the  valleys  of  the  Dhansiri  and  Doyang  rivers,  and  bv 
the  Rengma  and  Lhota  Naga,  on  the  east  by  the  Sema  and 
naked  Naga,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mao,  Tankhol,  and 
Luhupa  Naga.  They  are  generally  separated  into  two 
divisions,  known  as  Eastern  and  Western  Angami,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  the  Sijju  river;  they  are 
essentially  the  same  tribe,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in 
dialect  and  dress.  The  Western  Angami  hold  forty-six 
villages,  containing  about  6,400  houses,  with  a population  of 
about  32,000.  Their  principal  villages  are  Jotsoma,  Kohima, 
Khonoma,  and  Mezoma.  Of  the  Eastern  Naga  we  have 
no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  have  probably  not  less  than 
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80  villages,  with,  a population  of  about  70,000.  Among 
themselves,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  their 
country  are  known  as  “ Tengima,”  the  remainder  being 
called  “ Chakroma.”  They  are  a fine  set  of  men,  very 
warlike  and  enterprising,  taking  freely  to  trade,  and  possess- 
ing in  themselves  the  material  for  forming  a fine  nation  ; but 
they  are  bloodthirsty  to  a degree,  village  fighting  against 
village,  and  clan  against  clan,  and  in  their  fiercer  quarrels 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  Luhupa. 

This  very  important  and  large  tribe  is  found  to  the  north- 
east of  Manipur.  Their  country  is  unexplored,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  how  far  they  extend  to  the  east.  Native 
report  says  eight  days’  journey.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  tribes  by  the  helmet  of  cane  which  they  wear 
in  battle,  with  a brass  cymbal  in  front,  whence  their  name  is 
derived  (Manipuri  luhup,  helmet),  as  well  as  by  their  custom 
of  wearing  a ring  of  ivory  or  ebony  over  the  foreskin,  and 
by  their  curious  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  which  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a cockscomb,  the  sides  of  the  head  being  shaved. 

The  Tangkhol,  Phudang,  and  Khongoe  are  merely  sub- 
divisions of  this  tribe.  Of  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol,  I 
have  no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  must  number  at  least 
30,000  souls. 

The  Phudang  have  only  one  village  of  100  houses,  with  a 
population  of  about  500 ; and  the  Khongoe  one  village  of  60 
houses,  with  a population  of  300. 

The  number  of  dialects  among  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol 
is  said  to  be  very  great,  almost  every  village  in  the  interior 
speaking  a distinct  dialect. 

The  Central  Naga  Family. 

In  this  family  only  three  tribes  are  included, — the  Lhota, 
Sema,  and  Hatigorria  Naga,  but  they  are  all  large  and 
powerful. 

This  classification  is  merely  tentative,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  hereafter  one  or  more  of  these  tribes  may  be  found  to  be 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  Eastern  Naga.  The 
language  of  the  Lhota  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
its  neighbours,  but  in  dress  and  customs  they  resemble  each 
other  closely.  I find  in  Campbell’s  specimens  of  the 
languages  of  India  a vocabulary  of  Hatigorria,  but  I cannot 
identify  it  with  that  of  any  of  the  tribes  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a vocabulary  of  Miklai, 
which  is  intended  for  Lhota,  but  is  full  of  errors.  In 
Dalton’s  “ Ethnology  of  Bengal  ” is  a vocabulary  of  so- 
called  Khari  which  I cannot  identify.  There  is  a village  of 
this  name,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hatigorria 
tribe. 

The  Lhota  Naga. 

This  tribe,  which  is  also  called  “Miklai”  by  the  Assamese 
and  “ Tiontz  ” in  their  own  language,  occupy  the  tract  of 
country  lying  south  of  the  Serna  and  Rengraa,  and  north  of 
the  Jorhat  sub-division  of  Sibsagar.  On  the  west  they  are 
bounded  bjr  the  Angami,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Hatigorria. 
They  have  about  40  or  50  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Wokha,  Sanigaon,  and  Yekom.  Their  population  may  be 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  This  tribe,  as  well  as 
others  of  this  family,  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
They  are  dirty,  badly  clothed,  small  men,  a great  contrast  to 
the  clean,  decently-clad  Angami.  They  are  bloodthirsty  in 
the  extreme,  and  constantly  at  war  amongst  themselves  and 
with  their  neighbours  ; every  village  contains  a sacred  tree, 
to  which  are  nailed  the  skulls  of  their  victims. 

The  Sema  Naga. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Lhota,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Doyang  river,  are  the  Sema,  a very  extensive  tribe.  On 
the  south  and  west  they  are  bounded  by  the  Rengma  and 
Angami,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  far  they  extend  to 
the  east,  as  the  country  in  that  direction  is  entirely  un- 
explored. In  their  manners  and  customs  they  closely 
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resemble  the  Lhota,  and  they  are  equally  dirty  and  blood- 
thirsty. They  are  a numerous  tribe,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  population ; 
it  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  at  least 
50,000  in  number.  Their  principal  villages  are  Lozma, 
Teruphima,  and  Ungoma.  In  dress  they  resemble  the  Lhota, 
but  their  men  wear  tails  about  eighteen  inches  long,  made  of 
wood,  to  which  bunches  of  goats’  hair  are  attached.  The 
existence  of  this  tribe  was  only  discovered  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I know,  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
concerning  these  tribes. 


The  Hatigorria. 

This  large  and  warlike  tribe  is  found  to  the  east  of  the 
Lhota  and  Sema,  but  how  far  they  extend  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  their  own  language  they  are  called  Samaina  or 
Nissomeh.  Of  the  number  of  their  villages  and  population 
it  is  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  exact  estimate,  but 
their  numbers  in  all  probability  do  not  fall  far  short  of 
100,000. 

The  tribes  known  as  Assiringia,  Dupdoria,  Dekha  Hai- 
mong,  and  Kliari,  are  really  part  of  the  Hatigorria  tribe,  and 
included  with  them  ; Dekha  Haimong  and  Khari  being 
merely  the  names  of  villages. 

Miscellaneous  Tribes. 

Under  this  family  it  is  probable,  that  some  other  tribes  will 
be  classed  hereafter ; but  as  their  existence  was  only  dis- 
covered in  1874,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  therefore  are  in  the  dark  about  them  at  present.  The 
first  tribe  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages  lying 
north-east  of  Manipur,  called  Mellomi  and  Sohemi  ; the  men 
of  this  tribe  go  entirely  naked.  Other  villages  may  hereafter 
be  found  further  east.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tribe 
is  another,  which  inhabits  Primi  and  three  adjacent  villages  ; 
we  know  nothing  of  them,  but  they  are  said  to  dress  like 
the  Lhota.  The  last  tribe  is  the  Mezami,  who  inhabit  ten 
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villages  near  Primi ; they  are  all  under  one  chief,  and  in 
appearance  resemble  the  Rengma  and  Serna. 

The  Eastern  Naga  Sub-Family. 

In  this  family  are  included  all  the  tribes  found  in  the 
tract  lying  east  of  the  Hatigorria  country  extending  to  the 
Singpho  country  on  the  east  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Patkoi  range  of  hills.  Within  these  limits  there  are 
many  different  tribes,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a few 
villages,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  speaking  languages  unin- 
telligible the  one  to  the  other.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
country  five  or  six  different  dialects  are  often  to  be  found. 
We  do  not  yet  possess  vocabularies  of  many  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  area,  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  a considerable  affinity  appears  to  exist  among  them. 
There  is  also  a great  resemblance  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Naga  of  this  tract ; they  nearly  all  expose  their  dead 
upon  bamboo  platforms,  leaving  the  body  to  rot  there,  the 
skull  being  preserved  in  the  bone-house,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  village.  Most  of  the  tribes  tattoo ; the 
tattoo,  ale,  as  it  is  called,  not  being  given  except  to  men 
who  have  killed  an  enemy.  In  several  of  the  tribes  the 
women  are  perfectly  naked,  in  others  the  men. 

Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Hatigorria 
country,  the  first  tribe  we  meet  are  the  Tablung  Naga,  so 
called  from  their  principal  village ; they  are  a tribe  of 
naked  Naga  inhabiting  about  thirty  villages,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  25,000.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  people. 

Next  to  them  come  a tribe  called  Sangloi,  the  name  of 
their  principal  village  ; nothing  is  known  of  them,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Tablung  Naga. 

The  next  tribe  to  the  east  are  the  Banfera,  Joboka,  or 
Abhavpurya  tribe  ; they  have  about  twelve  villages,  with  a 
population  of  some  20,000.  Joboka  and  Banfera  are  names 
of  two  of  their  principal  villages.  Abhavpurya  is  a name 
given  them  by  the  people  of  the  plains. 

The  Mutonia,  so  called  from  Muton,  their  largest  village, 
vol.  xii.— [new  series.]  17 
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are  a small  tribe  with  only  four  villages,  and  a population  of 
about  4,000. 

The  Mohongia,  who  are  also  called  Borduaria  and 
Paniduaria,  have  a population  of  about  10,000.  I have  no 
information  as  to  the  exact  number  of  their  villages,  but  it 
may  be  eight  or  ten. 

The  Namsangia,  or  Jaipuria,  as  they  are  also  called, 
have  probably  about  thirty  villages,  with  a population  of 
25,000  or  30,000.  They  are  the  last  Naga  tribe  of  im- 
portance to  the  east,  though  there  are  a few  broken  tribes 
still  further  to  the  east  of  them  ; these  are  of  little  note,  and 
are  in  subjection  to  the  Singpho. 

The  Tai  Family. 

This  family  is  but  sparsely  represented  in  the  tract  of 
country  under  discussion,  and  the  only  living  members  of  it 
are  the  Khampti,  Aiton  or  Shan,  and  Man,  and  of  these 
there  are  very  few.  These  people  keep  up  their  own  customs 
and  religion,  and  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  Buddhist 
priests  from  Burma.  The  Ahom  also,  who  are  now  extinct 
as  a race,  belonged  to  this  family,  as  their  language  shows. 
They  and  the  Khampti  have  each  a character  of  their  own. 

Khampti. 

This  tribe  is  found  between  Dibrugarh  and  Sadiya,  in  the 
Lakhimpur  district ; they  immigrated  about  a hundred  years 
ago  from  the  Bor  Khampti  country  lying  north  of  Burma 
on  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  number  probably 
less  than  2,000  souls. 

Closely  connected  with  them  are  the  Phakial,  a small 
tribe  settled  on  the  Dehing  river  near  Jaipur ; they  seem  to 
have  acted  as  envoys  between  the  Ahom  of  Assam  and  the 
Shan  of  Burma. 

Aiton  Shans. 

These  people  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Lakhimpur 
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Sibsagar,  and  the  Naga  hills  in  small  detached  villages, 
generally  situated  in  forest.  Their  numbers  are  probably  not 
more  than  3,000 ; they  are  Buddhists,  and  have  preserved 
their  own  language  and  customs.  Intimately  related  to 
them  are  the  Man,  a small  tribe,  numbering,  perhaps,  2,000, 
who  are  found  in  eight  or  ten  small  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  G4ro  Hills.  They  have  forgotten  their  own  language, 
but  have  preserved  their  religion.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Shan  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  Burmese 
when  they  invaded  Assam  in  1825  ; they  are  great  hunters 
of  elephants  and  rhinoceros,  and  used  formerly  to  live  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  skill  in  the  chase ; they  were  also 
employed  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Garo. 

Ahom. 

The  Ahom  are  now  extinct  as  a race,  having  abandoned 
their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  and  become  merged  in 
the  Assamese  Hindu.  I only  introduce  their  name  here  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  Tai  family,  found  within  the  tract  I 
am  describing. 


TIBETO-BURMAN  FAMILY. 
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Gokhegota 
Tulogotta 
Chilogotta 
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jQ 

o 

p 

W 

Kai 

Kenna 

Kechum 

Medai 

Mengai 

Herro 

Hena 

Hessa 

Hekowi 

Kerre 

Pe 

Pui 

Ashi 

Akina 

Kacliipui 

Achakiripui 

Kadoi 

Mi 

Dui 

Tingnaimi 

nekeo 

Po 

Mih 

Bai 

Pi 

Hekai 
Rhina 
Ileke 
Akauunlu 
Tatilo 
] Teolo 
Salo 

Arung. 

Kat 

Kana 

Kachom 

Madai 

Mangau 

Skuro 

Sanna 

Deskt 

Sukoi 

Karau 

Peo 

Pui 

Si 

Kina 

Tipui 

nedi 

Mi 

Dui 

Tingairai 

nekeo 

Pe 

Mimet 

Miha 

Mipi 

Ilaka 

Nurui 

Ilekai 

Palo 

Da 

Teolo 

Maram 

(McCulloch). 

Hanglini 
[ Hangna 
Hangtum 
Madai 
Mingu 
Saruk 
Sinna 
Sacliat 
Soki 
Kero 
Phu 
Pui 

Songkatingpo 

Teigaropo 

Tipoi 
Rangro 
i Ami 
Adu 
Laimik 
Siko 
i Pi 
Mek 
Va 

Pepego 

Aka 

Skramrui 

Kang 

Palo 

Chauwa 

Tulo 

Saklo 

• (4 

. o • 
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The  Tai  Family. 

Shan  Alton. 

Khampti  (Dalton). 

Abom  (Dalton). 

One 

Lun 

Nung 

Ling 

Two 

Shong 

Song 

Sang 

Three  

Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

Four  

Sei 

Si 

Si 

Five 

Ha 

Ha 

m 

Six  

Ho 

Hok 

Ruk 

Seven  

Chit 

Tset 

Chit 

Eight  

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Nine  

Kau 

Kau 

Kau 

Ten 

Sipling 

Sip 

Sip 

F ather 

Po 

Po 

Po 

Mother  

Me 

Me 

Me 

Elder  brother  

Chai 

. 

Younger  brother 

Nong 

— 

Elder  sister 

Pi 

— 

Younger  sister  

Nong 

Earth  

Din 

Fire 

Phai 

Fai 

Fai 

Water 

Nam 

Nam 

Nam 

Sun  

Phadek 

Wan 

Ban 

Moon  

Van 

Lun 

Den 

Head  

Hu 

Ho 

Ru 

Eye 

Hwita 

Ta 

Th 

Hand  

Ming 

Mu 

Khk 

Foot 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin 

Fish 

Pra  (high  tone) 

Bird 

Nok 

Nok 

Nuktu 

Pra  (low  tone) 

Ma 

Come  

Ma  ' 

Ma 

Ma 

Go  

Pai 

Ka 

Kh 

Eat  

Chin 

Kin 

Kin 

Chin 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  Saha,  Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras.  A Supple- 
ment to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chronology.  By  James 
Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.P.R.A.S. 

Prefatory  Note. 

The  following  notes  on  Indian  Chronology  were  written  in 

1874,  and  were  originally  intended  for  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Before,  however, 
they  were  printed  off",  I received  a letter  from  Dr.  Biihler, 
of  Bombay,  in  answer  to  one  I had  written  to  him,  on 
hearing  a rumour  that  he  had  found  Kanishka’s  name  in 
one  of  the  Puranas.  I consequently  refrained  from  publish- 
ing them,  till  it  was  known  wbat  bearing  this  discovery 
might  have  on  the  questions  at  issue.  In  order  to  ventilate 
the  question,  however,  I had  them  printed,  and  in  March, 

1875,  circulated  them  among  m3’  friends.  As  nothing  has 
since  been  beard  of  Dr.  Biihler’s  discover}’,  and  recent  ex- 
cavations in  Afghanistan  throw  new  light  on  the  question, 
I now  submit  them  for  republication  where  they  were 
originally  intended  to  appear. 

During  the  eleven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I read  to 
the  Society  my  paper  on  Indian  Chronology,1  some  discoveries 
have  been  made  and  new  facts  brought  to  light,  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  seems  it 
may  now,  consequently,  be  expedient  to  add  a postscript  or 
supplement  to  that  paper,  indicating  how  far  they  confirm  or 
modify  the  views  there  put  forward.  I am  the  more  induced 

1 Published  in  Yol.  IY.  n.s.  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  pp.  81-137.  As  that 
article  contains  all  the  references  required,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  repeat  them 
all  here,  but  only  such  as  have  special  reference  to  the  new  matter  now  brought 
forward. 
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to  attempt  this,  because  I fancy  that  the  mystery  that  has 
hung  over  the  institution  of  the  Eras  of  Vikramaditya  and 
Salivahana  can  now  be  cleared  up,  though  it  has  hitherto 
misled  and  puzzled  all  Indian  archaeologists  since  the  days 
when  Wilford  wrote  his  celebrated  article  on  the  subject,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  published  in  1807. 

Of  the  new  facts  directly  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  by  Gen.  Cunningham  of  a number 
of  dated  inscriptions,  found  at  Mathura  and  in  the  Punjab, 
containing  the  name  of  the  great  Buddhist  King  Kanishka 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors. 

These  were  first  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  some  time 
after  my  paper  was  read,  and  were  published  in  the  following 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  They  have  since  then 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  General  himself,  and  republished 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Archaeological  Reports,  pp.  29  et 
seqq.  Their  results  have  also  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights,  forming 
the  Introduction  to  Marsden,  pp.  46  et  seqq. 

Practically,  the  result  is  the  following  list  of  Kings,  copied 
from  the  last-named  authority  : 

Indo-Scythian  Inscriptions. 


Kanishka. 

Huvishka. 


'$3 


S! 


Vasudeva. 


L 


In  the  Indo-Pali  Alphabet . 

Maharaja  Kanishka.  Samvat  9. 

Maharaja  Devaputra  Huvishka.  Samvat  39. 

Maharaja  Rajatiraja  Devaputra  Huvishka.  Samvat  47. 
Maharaja  Huvishka.  Samvat  48. 

Maharaja  Rajatiraja  Devaputra  Vdsufdevaj . Samvat  44. 
Maharaja  Vasudeva.  Samvat  83. 

Maharaja  Rajatiraja,  Shahi,  Vasudeva.  Samvat  87. 

Raja  V&sudeva.  Samvat  98. 


In  the  Baklrian-Pali  Alphabet. 

.5  f Bahfiwalptir.  Maharaja  Rajadiraja  Devaputra  Kanishka. 

5 j Samvat  1 1,  on  the  28th  of  the  (Greek)  month  of  Daesius. 

Maniky&la  Tope.  Maharaja  Kaneshka,  Gushana  vasa  samvardhaka. 

I “ Increaser  of  the  dominion  of  the  Gushans’’  (Kushans).  Samvat  18. 

g ^ W ardak  Vase.  Maharaja  rajatiraja  Huveshka.  Samvat  51,  loth  of  Artemisius. 

In  addition  to  these  Baktrian-Pfili  inscriptions,  we  have  a record  of  a king 
called  Moga  (Moa?),  on  a copper  plate  from  Taxila,  wherein  the  Satrap  Liako 
Kusuluko  (Kozola  ?)  speaks  of  the  78th  year  of  the  “great  king,  the  great  Moga," 
on  the  6th  of  the  month  of  Fanaemus. 
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In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  these  names,  Gen. 
Cunningham  quotes  a great  number  of  others,  with  dates  in 
the  same  Samvat  Era,  extending  from  the  year  5 to  the 
year  281,  but  without  any  kings’  names  in  them.  Their 
purport,  however,  and  the  form  of  the  characters  used,  he 
considers  sufficient  to  show  that  they  form  a connected 
series  dating  from  one  and  the  same  Era,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham  unhesitatingly 
adopt  the  Samvat  of  Vikramaditya,  b.c.  56,  as  the  Era  indi- 
cated in  the  inscriptions.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  say  so  ex- 
pressly in  the  Introduction  above  referred  to ; but  in  a letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Academy  in  December,  1874,  he  places  them, 
for  reasons  there  given  at  length,  as  all  anterior  to  the  Saka 
Era,  a.d.  79.  My  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  they 
all  date  from  the  last-named  Era,  which  I believe  was,  in 
fact,  established  by  King  Kanishka,  who  himself  was  a 
Saka  king.  It  took,  apparently,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  into 
India  during:  the  reigm  of  Sata  Kami  II.  of  the  Andhra 
dynasty  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  was  consequently  chief  of 
the  Satavahana 1 or  Salivahana  race.  He  reigned,  as  I 
showed  in  my  last  paper  (p.  122),  a.d.  64  to  120. 

In  the  first  place,  what  we  know  of  Kanishka  is  that  he 
was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Kings  of  the  north  of  India, 
but  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  Buddhists.  If  he 
was  not  the  introducer,  he  was  certainly  the  establisher  of 
that  religion  in  the  north.  He  held  the  third,  or,  as  some 
call  it,  the  fourth,  Convocation  of  Buddhism,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Nagarjuna,  spread  that  religion  into  Thibet  and 
beyond  the  Himalayas.  To  assert  that  such  a King  as  this 
would  condescend  to  adopt  an  Era  established  by  a Brahma- 
nical  King  of  Ujjain  from  which  to  date  his  edicts  and 
inscriptions,  is  so  utterly  incredible  that  it  would  require 
the  very  strongest  evidence  to  induce  any  one  to  adopt  it. 
That  George  III.  should  have  adopted  the  French  Republican 


1 J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  239,  240. 
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Era,  and  dated  his  coins  and  Acts  in  the  years  5 or  9 of  the 
“Republique  une  et  indivisible,”  is  intelligible  enough, 
though  unlikely,  because  in  Europe  dates  from  Eras  have 
been  so  long  in  use  that  they  are  indispensable  necessities, 
and  must  be  used.  But  India  in  those  days  had  no  such 
user.  Every  reign  was  sufficient  for  itself,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  Indian  inscription  or  coin  had  any  other  date  than 
that  of  the  reign  of  the  king  in  which  it  was  made,  till  after 
the  Christian  Era.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of 
Kanishka  adopting  the  Yikramaditya  Samvat  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  most  improbable. 

The  use  of  the  term  Samvat  or  Samvatsara  may  at  first 
sight  look  like  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted  by 
Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham ; hut  the  latter 
term  (of  which  the  former  is  merely  an  abbreviation)  mean- 
ing simply  year,  it  might  he  applied  to  any  year  or  era, 
dating  from  any  event.  "We  find,  indeed,  Samvatsara  con- 
tinually used  with  Saka,  and  in  inscriptions  recording  only 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  some  king.  In  modern  times,  it  is 
true,  the  term  Samvat  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Era  of  Yikramaditya,  and,  when  used  without  qualifica- 
tion, is  always  understood  to  apply  to  that  Era  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Saka  or  Saka  Kala,  which  is  as  generally 
applied  to  the  Era  of  Salivahana.  Samvat  is  equally 
applied  to  the  Ballabhi 1 Era ; and  Kala  to  that  of  the 
Guptas 2 and  other  Eras.  The  two  words  appear  in  fact  to 
be  used  as  we  employ  Era  and  Epoch,  and  without  some 
distinctive  qualification  convey  no  distinct  meaning  or  date. 

This  is  so  clear  as  to  be  hardly  doubtful,  and  indeed  Gen. 
Cunningham  does  not  dispute  it ; but,  he  argues,  “ this  cannot 
be  the  Saka  Era  of  a.d.  79,  as  we  are  quite  certain  that 
Kanishka  flourished  long  before  that  date.”3  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  generally-received  opinion  ; but  when  it  is  care- 

1 Tod’s  Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  and  in  all  those  copperplate  grants  in  J.R.A.S 
Vol.  I.  n.s.  p.  250,  etc. 

2 J.B.B.It.A.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  124.  Journal  Asiatique,  4th  series,  rol.  iv.  pp. 
282,  285,  etc. 

3 Archaiological  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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fully  looked  into,  neither  Lassen  1 nor  General  Cunningham 2 
seem  able  to  adduce  any  data  to  establish  this  on  any  sound 
basis  of  fact.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  purely  Numis- 
matic, and  this  of  a more  than  usually  unsatisfactory  nature. 
So  long  as  the  investigation  is  confined  to  the  Baktrian  Kings, 
the  sequence  is  clear,  and  the  dates  certain,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  till  after  Pantaleon  or  Ilermaous,  120  to  130 
B.c.3  We  then  get  among  a set  of  barbarian  kings,  who 
copied  the  Greek  coins  more  or  less  perfectly  or  intelligently, 
but  in  such  a manner  that  neither  the  sequence  nor  the 
dates  can  be  determined  with  anything  like  certainty ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  Graoco-Baktrian  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of 
Kanishka  there  is  not  one  name,  except  that  of  Gondophares, 
that  we  ever  heard  of  before,  nor  one  event  which  can  be 
synchronized  with  anything  known  from  any  other  history. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  true,  tell  us  of  the  invasion  of  the  Yuechi 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  which  during  that  period  pushed 
the  Greek  dynasties  out  of  Baktria  towards  India,  and 
gradually  established  themselves  within  the  line  of  the 
Indus,  and  founded  kingdoms  in  India  itself ; but  they  do 
not  mention  a single  king  or  individual  whose  name  can  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  name,  on  any  coin,  or  in 
any  inscription  ; nor  is  there  any  event  mentioned  by  them 
which  corresponds  with  anything  we  gather  from  Indian 
sources. 

As  long  ago  as  1841,  Wilson4  had  recognized  more  than 
fifteen  Barbarian  kings  as  reigning  in  the  north-west  of 
India  between  Pantaleon  and  Kanishka  ; allowing  these 
only  thirteen  years  apiece,  they  are  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  200  years  (120  + 79)  that  existed  between  these  two 
kings,  on  the  idea  that  Kanishka  was  the  founder  of  the 

1 Indische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  411  et  seqq. 

2 Cunningham’s  most  recent  discussion  of  this  question  is  in  a series  of  papers  in 
the  recent  volumes  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle;  but  its  details  are, frequently 
referred  to  and  enforced  in  his  Geography  of  Ancient  India  and  Archaeological 
Reports. 

3 Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  300. 

4 Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  300  et  seqq. 
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Saka  Era.1  Many  more  names  have  since  been  added,  and 
to  compress  the  whole  within  a century,  which  the  Samvat 
theory  involves,  is  so  contrary  to  all  experience,  that,  with- 
out some  direct  testimony  in  its  favour,  this  view  may  safely 
be  rejected. 

In  this  maze  of  conjectures  there  is  one  fact  we  can  rely 
upon.  In  a Tope  which  Kanishka  built  at  Manikyala,  he 
buried,  along  with  many  of  his  own,  seven  coins  of  the 
Roman  Consular  period.2  These  have  been  identified  by 
Raoul  Rochette  and  others,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  extend  down  to  A.u.c.  711,  or  b.c.  43.3  But  these 
foreign  coins  are  so  worn  with  use  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, while  his  own  are  fresh.  Some  considerable 
time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  before  they  reached  India 
in  that  condition.  How  long  we  must  allow  for  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ; but  this  at  least  is  certain,  Kanishka  was 
living  and  on  the  throne  after  b.c.  43.  But  in  so  far  as  this 
evidence  goes,  it  is  just  as  likely  he  may  have  been  there 
100  or  150  years  after  that  time  as  10  or  15  years. 

No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  suggest  any  good  reason  why 
Kanishka  should  select  seven  wretched,  worn  silver  Consular 
coins  of  Rome,  to  bury  with  his  own  gold  pieces,  wdien  he 
could  have  selected  hundreds  of  better  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Baktrian  mintages  at  his  command.  It  certainly 
was  not  their  beauty,  or  value,  nor  their  rarity,  for  at  that 
time,  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  might  have  got  Roman 
coins  by  the  bushel  if  he  wanted  them.  They  evidently  had 
some  sacred  value  independent  of  any  numismatic  considera- 
tions. They  might  have  been  the  peculium  of  some  Buddhist 
apostle  who  travelled  in  foreign  parts — who  went,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  Rome — or  who  acquired  sufficient  sanctity  to  be 
honoured  by  a Tope — but  that  could  hardly  have  been  within 
a century  after  his  death.  The  case  is  different  with  the 

1 Thomas’s  list,  published  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep,  vol.  ii  p.  178  et  seqq.,  con- 
tains 38  names,  of  which  probably  24  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeco-Baktrian 
Kingdom,  the  remaining  14  are  Barbaric  Kings ; but  how  many  more  there  may 
be  we  do  not  yet  know. 

2 J.A.S  B.  vol.  iii.  p.  559,  pi.  xxxiv. 

3 Journal  des  Savans,  1836,  p.  74  ; Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol  i.  p.  148. 
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Roman  gold  coins  recently  found  in  Afghanistan ; they  are 
the  best,  and  most  valuable  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong, 
and  worthy  of  being  associated,  as  they  are  found,  with  those 
of  Kanishka.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  Consular  denarii  were  placed  in  this  Tope 
for  some  secular  purpose,  and  not  because  they  had  become 
sacred  from  the  use  they  had  been  put  to,  or  from  having  be- 
longed to  some  person  who  had  become  sacred,  their  value  as 
an  indication  of  the  date  of  the  Tope,  or  of  its  builder,  is  nil, 
and  may  safely  be  put  on  one  side,  for  the  present  at  least. 

As  hinted  above,  we  find  the  name  of  Gondophares  among 
the  list  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
certainly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  dynasties,  and 
as  certainly  anterior  to  Kanishka.1 

Now  the  name  is  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  a king  to  whom 
St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  gone,  and  by  whom,  according  to 
others,  he  was  murdered.  All  that  is  related  of  his  mission 
to  India  may  probably  be  mere  legendary  fables,  and  which 
I certainly  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  investigate  here. 
The  one  point  that  bears  on  our  argument  is  that  the  legend 
— assuming  it  to  be  such — was  probably  invented  in  the 
second  or  third  century  after  the  Christian  Era.  The 
traditions  are  repeated  as  established  facts  by  Eusebius 2 
aud  Socrates  in  the  fourth.3  "Whether  true  or  not,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  those  who  related  or  invented  these 
legends — probably  in  Babylonia  at  an  earl}7  age — must  have 
known  who  was  the  king  reigning  at  Taxila  at  the  time  St. 
Thomas  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  East.  That  certainly 
was  after  a.d.  33,  probably  before  a.d.  50. 

The  one  point  that  interests  us  here  is  the  inquiry  whether 
those  who  wrote  the  history  or  invented  the  legend  of  St. 
Thomas,  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  name  of 
the  king  who  ruled  the  north-west  of  India  between  these 
dates.  For  more  reasons  than  it  is  worth  while  to  adduce 
here,  my  conviction  is,  that  ample  means  were  available  for 

1 Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  340  ; Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

3 Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13,  iii. 

3 Hist.  Eccles.  i.  19. 

vol.  xii. — [new  series.] 
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this  purpose ; and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
should  have  neglected  them,  and  attached  a wrong  name  to 
the  legend.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
Kanishka  could  have  ascended  the  throne  before  a.d.  79, 
because,  if  this  can  be  maintained,  we  have  to  find  room 
for  the  whole  Kadphises  group  of  Kings  between  Gondo- 
phares  and  his  accession.  The  difficulty  is  thus  rather  the 
other  way,  and  certainly  under  no  circumstances,  if  this  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  could  Kanishka  have  ascended  the 
throne  much  before  a.d.  79. 

Quite  recently,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  in  excavating  the  Ahin 
Posh  Tope,  near  Jellalabad,  found  in  the  centre  of  it  a relic 
chamber,  in  which  were  deposited  eighteen  gold  coins  lying 
loose,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  two  more  in  a small 
gold  reliquary.  Of  these,  ten  belonged  to  Kadphises;  six 
to  Kanerki  or  Kanishka ; one  of  them  had  an  image  of 
Buddha  on  the  reverse,  with  his  name  in  Greek  characters ; 
one  was  of  Oerke  or  Huvishka,  and  three  were  Roman.  Of 
these  last  one  was  of  Domitian,  another  of  Trajan,  and  the 
third  of  the  Empress  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian.  The 
last-named,  which  is  very  much  worn,  proves  that  the  Tope 
could  not  have  been  erected  before  120  a.d.  and  may  be  as 
late  as  140  or  even  150. 1 

The  first  inference  from  this  is,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  most  extremely  improbable  that  the  age  of  great 
Kanishka  should  be  so  distant  from  that  of  this  Tope,  as  the 
Mathura  inscription,  above  quoted,  would  make  him,  if  the 
inscriptions  were  dated  from  the  Yikramaditya  Samvat. 
9 and  18  from  that  Era  would  place  him  47  and  38  b.c.,  and 
adding  the  age  of  the  Tope,  as  ascertained  from  the  coins, 
would  make  the  interval  170  to  190  j’ears,  which  is  certainly 
too  great.  If,  however,  the  inscriptions  are  dated  from  the 
Saka  Era,  these  numbers  would  be  88  and  97  a.d.,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  Huviska  date,  47-48,  equally  126-127  a.d.  would 
accord  perfectly  with  the  date  arrived  at  from  the  Roman 
coins — 130  to  140  a.d. 

1 These  particulars  are  taken  from  a paper  by  Dr.  ITocrnle,  supplemented  by 
one  by  General  Cunningham,  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  March  to  August,  1879,  p.  205,  et  seqq. 
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Another  excavation,  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  confirms  this  view  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner.  While  Mr.  Simpson  was  excavating  the  Ahin  Posh 
Tope,  Mr.  Beglar  was  employed  by  General  Cunningham  to 
explore  another  at  Ali  Musjid.  In  this,  I learn  from  a 
private  letter  from  the  General,  he  found  three  gold  coins 
of  bazo  aho,  or  Vasudeva,  to  whose  age  he  consequently 
ascribes  its  erection.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Vasudeva 
inscriptions  at  Mathura  are  from  the  Vikramaditya  Samvat, 
his  dates  83  and  93  would  correspond  with  27  and  42  a.d., 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  most  strange  that  no  coin 
of  his  was  found  in  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  he  used  the  Saka  Era,  these  dates  would  be 
162  and  177  a.d.,  which  would  at  once  account  for  their 
absence  there,  and  give  us  a reasonable  limit  in  the  other 
direction  for  the  date  of  that  Tope. 

At  the  time  General  Cunningham  sent  me  this  infor- 
mation, he  sent  me  six  photographs  of  the  Ali  Musjid  Tope, 
and  so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  from  its  architecture 
and  the  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned,  the  difficulty  is 
now  all  the  other  way.  These  represent  the  doctrines  of  an 
advanced  Mahayana  school,  such  as  is  not  found  in  India  in 
any  case  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  and  though  it 
is  probable  that  this  form  of  Buddhism  was  introduced 
earlier  in  Gandhara  than  in  India  proper,  the  difficulty  is 
to  understand  how  this  Ali  Musjid  Tope  can  be  so  early  as 
even  177  a.d.  If  it  were  in  India,  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  would  certainly  believe  it  was  one  or  two  centuries 
more  modern. 

Although  these  two  discoveries  of  coins  may  not  in  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  prove,  absolutely,  that  all  the  Mathura 
dates  are  from  the  Saka  Era,  with  the  other  evidence  adduced, 
they  make  out  so  strong  a case  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  its  being  so.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  follows 
as  a matter  of  course  that  the  Vikramaditya  Samvat  was  not 
known  till  long  after  the  age  of  the  great  King  of  Ujjain, 
in  the  sixth  century,  from  •whom  its  name  was  derived. 

One  other  curious  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject 
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has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  In  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions copied  from  the  Badami  caves  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and 
translated  by  Prof.  Eggeling  in  the  number  for  November, 
1874,  of  the  Indian  Antiquary , the  date  is  given  in  the 
following  terms : “ Sri  Mangalisvara,  who  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  reign — 500  years  having  passed  since  the  coronation 
of  the  King  of  the  Sakas.”  1 Here,  therefore,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  older  than  any  manuscript  we  now  possess,  we 
have  a distinct  statement  that  it  was  not  any  defeat  of  the 
Sakas,  but  the  inauguration  of  one  of  their  Kings,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Era — and  who  was  that  King  ? I do  not  think 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  India  about  this 
Era  would  hesitate  long  in  fixing  on  Kanishka,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  his  own  dates,  and  that  above  adduced,  the  fact 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  almost  beyond  dispute ; more 
particularly  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I hope  to  do  presently, 
that  the  Yikramaditya  Samvat  was  not  invented  till  long  after 
Kanishka’s  time. 


Yikramaditya  Samvat. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  make  out  even  a 
prima  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  the  Saka  Era 
by  Kanishka,  it  only  tends  to  make  the  origin  of  the  Yikra- 
maditya Samvat  more  and  more  mysterious.  That  a con- 
queror should  seek  to  commemorate  his  accession  to  power 
by  the  institution  of  an  Era,  is  an  intelligible  historical  event ; 
but  there  is  in  this  case  no  hint  of  rival  kings  or  rival  eras, 
and  nothing  that  has  come  to  light  since  I last  wrote  on  the 
subject  now  induces  me  to  modify  what  I then  said  (pp. 
131,  2).  No  authentic  traces  then  existed  of  any  King 
bearing  the  name  or  title  of  Yikramaditya  having  lived  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  none  have  since  been 
brought  to  light ; nor  has  it  been  possible  to  point  to  any 
event  as  occurring  b.c.  56  which  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  rise  to  the  institution  of  an  era  for  its  com- 
memoration. 

1 Archaeological  Report  on  the  Districts  of  Belgam  and  Kuladji,  London, 
1875,  p.  24. 
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Finding  no  other  plausible  suggestion  available  in  1869,  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  the  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Newton,  to  the  effect  that  the  Era  of  56  li.c.  was  instituted 
by  Nahapana,  the  Viceroy  of  some  foreign  King  called 
Kshahar&tra,1  who  was  all-pow'erful  in  the  west  some  time 
not  very  distant  from  the  Christian  Era  before  or  after.  lie, 
at  all  events,  was  the  first  of  the  line  of  Sah  Kings,  so  called, 
of  Guzerat,  and  it  certainly  is  from  his  Era,  or  that  of  his 
master,  that  all  their  coins  are  dated.  Further  familiarity 
with  the  inscriptions  and  with  the  architecture  of  the  western 
caves  appears  to  me  to  have  rendered  this  view  untenable. 
The  architectural  evidence  has  been  developed  in  my  volume 
on  Indian  Architecture  since  published.  The  historical  is 
mainly  based  on  the  celebrated  J unaghur  inscription  of 
Rudra  Dama,  which  is  dated  in  the  year  72  from  the  same 
Era  from  which  all  the  coins  of  these  kings  are  dated.  In  it 
he  boasts  “ that,  after  twice  conquering  the  Sata  Kami,  Lord 
of  Dakshinapatha,  he  did  not  completely  destroy  him  on 
account  of  their  near  connexion,  and  thus  obtained  glory.” 
And  he  boasts  of  conquering,  among  other  countries,  Anupa, 
Saurashtra,  Asva  Kutcha,  Kukura,  Aparanta,  etc.2 

A little  further  on  in  our  history,  Gotamiputra,  in  whose 
reign  the  Era  was  established  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Guptas  and  Ballabhis,  boasts,  in  an  inscription  in  a 
cave  at  Nassick,  that  he  had  conquered  among  others  all  the 
countries  above  enumerated,  and  as  having  re-established  the 
glory  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty,  and  destroyed  the  race  of 
Khagarata.3  All  this  reveals  a state  of  matters  that  wfill  not 
accord  with  the  Yikramaditya  Era,  but  does  perfectly  agree 
with  that  of  Salivahana. 

Assuming  that  the  Sata  Kami  dynasty  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  the  Puranas,  as  enumerated  by  me  in  my  previous 
essay  at  p.  122,  and  which  I see  no  reason  for  doubting, 
Rudra  Dama  would,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dates  were 
Yikramaditya  Samvat,  have  been  reigning  a.d.  16  (72 — 56), 

1 J.B.B.R.A.S.  yoI.  v.  p.  53. 

2 J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  Yiii.  p.  119. 

3 J.B.B.R.A.S.  yoI.  ix.  p.  238.  See  also  Bhandarkar,  MS.  translation. 
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immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty,  and 
before  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Sata  Karni  II., 
which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  had  his  family  been 
smitten  so  early  in  their  career.  But  if  we  assume  that  it 
was  in  151  a.d.  (79  + 72),  it  would  coincide  with  the  reign  of 
the  third  king  of  that  name,  and  at  a time  when,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  length  of  the  reigns,  and  the  careless 
way  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Puranas,  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  were  considerably  depressed;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a century  and  a half  after  this  time  that  Gotamiputra 
restored  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Had  three  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  these  two  events,  the  family  could 
never  have  attained  the  position  it  did. 

Another  point  of  more  importance  is  that  the  dates  on  the 
Sah  coins — from  whatever  era  they  are  calculated — extend 
only  to  270-71,  or  very  doubtfully  to  292. 1 If  these  are 
from  the  Yikraraaditya  Samvat,  they  must  have  ceased  to 
reign  in  a.d.  214,  or  at  the  latest  236,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  Khagaratas  for  Gotamiputra  to  humble  after  312. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  calculated  from  a.d.  79,  their  final 
extinction  would  have  been  in  349,  or  at  latest  371.  So  that, 
though  humbled  by  Gotamiputra,  they  overlap  the  Gupta 
Era  to  some  extent,  which  it  seems  is  almost  indispensable  to 
account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Sah  coins  overlap  and  run 
into  those  of  the  Gupta  series,  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  so 
strongly,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  so  correctly  insists.2 

This  substitution  of  the  Saka  Era  for  the  Samvat  brings 
what  we  know  of  the  history,  with  what  we  learn  from  the 
inscriptions,  and  gather  from  the  coins,  so  completely  into 
accordance,  that  I can  hardly  doubt  now  that  it  is  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  than  that  I previously  adopted. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  that  the  new  Samvat  or  Era,  a.d.  319,  which  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Gotamiputra,  and  from  which  the 

1 J.B.B.R.A.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  28. 

2 Essay  on  the  Sah  Kings  of  Saurastra,  J.R.A.S.  Yol.  XII.  p.  16;  and 
J.A.S.B.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  503  ; see  also  Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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Guptas  and  Ballabhis  afterwards  dated  their  inscriptions, 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  date  from  the  accession  of  the 
king,  nor  his  demise,  nor  from  any  event  that  took  place 
during  his  reign.  It  seems  simply  to  have  been  four  cycles, 
of  60  years  each,  after  Saka — 79+60x4.  That  the  peoplo 
who  then  ruled  Western  India  were  Yavanas,  Sakas,  Turush- 
cas,  and  other  tribes  of  Scythian  origin,  is  abundantly  clear 
from  history,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ethnological  and  religious 
data  we  can  gather ; and  the  cycle  of  60  years  is,  and  always 
was,  the  favourite  and  general  mode  of  reckoning  with 
them.1  To  enable  the  dates  in  the  new  era  to  be  easily  con- 
vertible into  those  of  the  old,  it  was  necessary  some  even 
number  should  be  adopted,  and  that  is  what  was  apparently 
done  on  this  occasion. 

If  this  last  prop  is  knocked  away,  I am  not  aware  of  any 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a Vikramaditya  Era  in 
the  first  century  B.c.,  nor  for  so  long  a time  afterwards,  so 
long  indeed  that  it  seems  impossible  to  connect  the  two. 
Bhau  Daji,  for  instance,  says  he  knows  of  no  inscription 
dated  in  this  Samvat  before  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  Era  ;2  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  deficiencies 
in  other  branches  of  the  subject,  few  men  were  so  familiar 
with  the  data  and  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  General  Cunningham  goes  nearly  as  far.  He 
says  the  Samvat  of  Vikramaditya  was  not  used  as  early  as 
826  ;3  though,  somewhat  inconsistently,  he  says  in  the  same 
volume,  that  the  earliest  inscription  he  knows  dated  in  the 


1 “ Le  mot  samvatsara  signifie  an  nee ; c’est  comme,  si  on  disait  revolutions 
annuelles.  Ce  samvatsara  est  fonde  sur  la  marche  de  Jupiter  et  du  Soleil.  . . . 
Sa  revolution  est  de  soixante  ans,  voila  pourquoi  on  le  nomme  Schadabda  (it 
should  be  Shashtyabda,  from  Shashti  ‘ sixty,’ and  Abda  ‘ year  ’),  d’un  mot  qui 
signifie  soixante  ans.”  To  this  M.  Reinaud  adds  in  a note: — ‘‘ 11  me  semble 
resulter  de  1’ ensemble  du  passage  que  le  cycle  sexagesimal  non  settlement 
etoit  propre  a une  certaine  partie  de  l’Inde,  mais  qu'il  etoit  d’une  institution 
recente.  Le  calcul  presente  par  Albyrouny  me  fait  croire  qu’il  commenca  settle- 
ment l'an  959  de  notre  ere.  C’est  en  Chine  que  ce  cycle  a pris  naissance  ; il  y 
est  d'un  usage  immemorial.” — Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  pp.  281-2. 
In  this  conjecture  M.  Reinaud  seems  certainly  to  be  mistaken.  959  may  be  the 
year  of  its  application  to  the  Samvat  of  Yikramaditya,  as  we  hope  to  show 
presently  ; but  it  was  applied  to  the  Gupta  Samvat  in  319  a.d. 

2 J.B.B.R.A.S.  voL  ix.  p.  242. 

3 Archaeological  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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Yikrama  Era  is  811  or  a.d.  754.1  As  lie  does  not  say,  how- 
ever, what  inscription  he  refers  to,  we  may  suspect  his  first 
assertion  is  the  more  correct  one,  till  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  adduced.  So  far  as  I know,  no  inscription  of  so  early  a 
date  has  yet  been  published ; and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  an  era  established  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  could  have  lain  so  long  dormant,  and  then  have  been 
so  curiously  revived,  and  so  generally  adopted. 

Assuming,  for  the  nonce,  that  what  was  said  above  is 
sufficient  to  explain,  at  least  provisionally,  the  origin  of  the 
Saka  Era,  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  rival 
Era  will,  I believe,  be  found  in  the  correct  interpretation  of 
two  passages  in  the  Raja-Tarangini,  combined  with  one  in 
Albiruni. 

The  first  in  the  Kashmir  history,  when  narrating  the  events 
of  the  Aditya  dynasty,  which  certainly  did  not  commence 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  said,  “ Ayant 
fait  venir  ensuite,  d’un  autre  pays,  Pratapaditya  parent  du 
roi  Yicramaditya,  ils  le  sacrerent  souverain  de  l’Empire. 

“ D’autres  induites  en  erreur  ont  ecrit  que  ce  Vicramaditya 
fut  le  meme  que  combattit  les  Qakas ; mais  cette  version  est 
rejetee.”2 

Some  way  further  on,  under  the  following  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Gonerdya  line  restored,  we  have : “ Dans  le  meme 
temps  — the  death  of  Hiranya  — l’heureux  Yicramaditya, 
appele  d’une  autre  nom  Harcha,  r^unit  comme  Empereur  a 
Udjdjayini  l’empire  de  l’lnde  sous  un  seul  parasol.  . . . 

“Employant  la  fortune  comme  moyen  d’utilit^  il  fit 
fleurir  les  talents,  c’est  ainsi  qu’encore  aujourd’hui  les 
hommes  de  talent  se  trouvent  la  tete  haute  au  milieu  des 
riches. 

“ Ayant  d’abord  detruit  les  Qakas,  il  rendit  leger  le  fardeau 


1 Arch.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

2 Troyer’s  translation  of  the  Raja  Tarangini,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  In  Wilson's 
translation  it  is  said,  “ A different  monarch  from  the  Saccari  Yicramaditya, 
though  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with  that  prince.” — Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  xv.  p.  32. 
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de  l’oouvre  de  Hari,  qui  doit  descendre  sur  la  terre  pour  ex- 
terminer  les  Mletchhas.” 1 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  be  a fair  inference  from  the  above.  That  the 
first  Vikramaditya,  the  friend  of  Pratapaditya,  was  so  near 
in  date  the  second — he,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  his 
grandfather — as  to  be  confounded  with  him,  and  to  have  the 
name  of  Sakari  applied  to  him,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  his 
grandson,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  Sakas. 

The  passage  in  Albiruni  is  to  the  following  effect : “ L’ere 
de  Saca,  nominee  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  est  posterieure  a 
celle  de  Vicramaditya  de  135  ans.  Saca  est  le  nom  d’un 
prince  qui  a regne  sur  les  contrees  situees  entre  l’lndus  et  la 
mer  (le  Golf  du  Bengale).  Sa  residence  etait  placee  au  centre 
de  l’Empire  (Muttra?),  dans  la  contree  nominee  Aryavartha. 
Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une  classe  autre  que  celle 
des  (Kchatrias?)  quelques-uns  pretendent  qu’il  etait  Soudra 
et  originaire  de  la  ville  de  Mansoura.  II  y en  a meme  qui 
disent  qu’il  n’etait  pas  de  race  Indienne,  et  qu’il  tirait  son 
origine  des  regions  occidentales.  Les  peuples  eurent  beaucoup 
a souffrir  de  son  despotisme,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  leur  vint  du 
secours  de  l’Orient.  Vicramaditya  marcha  contre  lui,  mit  son 
armee  en  deroute,  et  le  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,  situe 
entre  Moultan  et  le  Chateau  de  Louny.  Cette  epoque  de- 
vint  celebre,  a cause  de  la  joie,  que  les  peuples  ressentirent 
de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  ere,  principalement 
chez  les  astronomes.”  2 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  Saka  and  Samvat  Eras  (135  years),  this 
could  not  be  the  celebrated  Vikramaditya,  and,  according  to 
the  system  in  vogue  in  his  time,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  date  with  the  facts.  I do  not,  think,  however, 
that  any  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the 

1 Loc.  cit.  p.  76. 

2 Reinaud.  Extraits  d’ Albiruni,  Journal  Asiatique,  4th  serie,  tom.  iv.  p.  282. 
The  principal  passages  hearing  on  the  subject  have  already  been  printed  in  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  14  and  44  ; so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here  : but  the  whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  how  confused  and  artificial  the  whole  system  of  eras 
was  among  the  Hindus  in  Albiruni’s  time. 
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mediaeval  history  of  India,  and  the  part  the  Sakas  played 
after  the  time  of  the  Andhras,1  can  doubt  that  these  two 
accounts  refer  to  the  same  events.  The  first  question,  there- 
fore, is  to  ascertain  their  real  date,  the  second  to  find  out 
when  and  why  it  was  altered. 

In  my  previous  essay  (p.  100)  I set  down  the  date  of 
Yikramaditya’s  death  as  occurring  a.d.  530.  To  this  I shall 
return  presently  ; but,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  make  clear 
what  follows,  it  may  be  expedient  to  assume  that  this  was 
erroneous  to  the  extent  of,  say  20  years,  and  that  that  event 
took  place  a.d.  550,  or  thereabouts.  The  battle  of  Korur 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Sakas  may,  therefore,  have 
occurred  544,  when  Sri  Harsha  Yikramaditya  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  as  evidenced  by  his  having  in  that 
year  established  his  servant  Matri  Gupta  on  the  throne  of 
Kashmir. 

Assuming  this  for  the  nonce,  what  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened is  this.  About  or  before  the  year  a.d.  1000  the 
struggle  with  the  Buddhists  was  over,  and  a new  era  was 
opening  for  the  Hindu  religion,  and  a revival  among  the 
Hindu  dynasties ; 2 and  it  was  then  determined  to  reform 
the  Calendar  in  a sense  favourable  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  The  Era  then  most  in  use  was  that  of  Saka, 
established,  as  I believe,  by  the  Buddhist  Kanishka,  and 
certainly  generally  used  by  Buddhists  in  all  their  inscrip- 
tions. It  was  consequently  deemed  necessary  to  institute 
some  new  era  to  supersede  it.  That  of  319  had  also  been  em- 
ployed by  Buddhists,  but  the  Guptas  had  at  that  time  passed 
away,  and  so  had  the  Ballabhis,  and  both  were  insignificant 
and  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  Their  Era  would  not  therefore 
suit.  The  old  Eras — the  Kali  Yug,  Mahabharata,  etc. — as 
Albiruni  says,  involved  such  lengthened  periods,  “ qu’on 
avait  renoncd  a en  faire  usage.”  3 In  consequence  of  this,  in 
looking  back  through  their  history  for  some  name  worthy  to 
dignify  the  Era,  and  some  event  of  sufficient  importance  to 

1 Wilson’s  translation  of  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  477. 

2 Seo  Walter  Elliot,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IV.  p.  10  et  seqq. 

3 Journal  Asiatique,  loc.  cit.  p.  280. 
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mark  its  commencement,  they  hit  on  the  name  of  Vikrama- 
ditya  as  the  most  illustrious  known,  and  his  victory  of 
Korhr  as  the  most  important  event  of  his  reign. 

The  date,  however,  of  that  battle  (a.d.  544)  was  too  recent 
for  their  purpose.  There  were  numberless  events  anterior  to 
that  time,  which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  required  to  be 
dated,  and  if  they  adopted  it  literally,  they  must  have  counted 
backwards  from  it,  as  well  as  forwards,  as  we  do  from  the 
Christian  Era ; and  no  chronologer  in  his  senses  would  do 
this  if  he  could  help  it.1  They  consequently  established 
two  new  Eras.  First  by  adding  10  cycles  of  60,  or  600 
years  to  the  date  of  544,  establishing  one  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Vikramaditya  56  years  b.c.  They  then  introduced 
another  10  centuries,  or  1000  years,  before  the  same  date,  or 
456  b.c.,  and  called  it  that  of  Harsha,  from  the  other  half  of 
his  name.  The  latter  never  came  much  into  use,  and  we 
only  know  of  its  existence  from  Albiruni.  The  former 
eventually  superseded  all  others  in  Hindu  chronology. 

The  following  two  passages  extracted  from  Albiruni’s 
celebrated  work  are  sufficient  to  show  how  absolute  the 
confusion  was  in  the  Hindu  mind  with  regard  to  eras  and 
epochal  dates,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (a.d.  1032).  He  does 
not  profess  to  understand  them  himself,  and  it  is  consequently 
only  from  extraneous  information  that  we  can  now  make 
anything  of  them  ; but  properly  used  they  do  seem  to  throw 
very  considerable  light  on  several  vexed  questions  of  Indian 
chronology.  The  first  is  as  follows  : 

“ On  emploi  ordinairement  les  eres  de  Sri  Harscha,  de 
Yicramaditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballabha,  et  des  Gouptas.” — p.  280. 
“ D’apres  cela  en  s’en  tenant  a Tan  400  de  Tan  de  Yezderdjed, 
on  se  trouve  sous  l’annee  1488  de  Tere  de  Sri  Harscha — Tan 
1088  de  Tere  de  Yicramaditya — Tan  953  de  Tere  de  Saca — 

1 In  order  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  this,  I may  mention  that  when  inves- 
tigating chronological  questions,  before  writing  my  work  on  the  “True  Principles 
of  Beauty  in  Art,’’  I found  the  inconvenience  so  great,  that  I was  induced  to  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  a Decimal  Era,  10,000  years  b.c.  The  first  year  of  Christ 
was  consequently  10,001.  The  present  year  1 i,880.  In  other  words,  by  adding 
one  digit  to  the  left,  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a consecutive  series  from  before 
the  oldest  date  known  to  the  present  date.  A simplification,  the  advantage  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate. 
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l’an  712  de  l’ere  de  Ballabha,  et  de  celle  des  Gouptas.” — 
Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  286. 

Then  follows : 

“Deja  je  me  suis  excuse  sur  l’imperfection  de  ce  qui  est 
dit  ici  et  j’ai  averti  que  les  resultats  que  je  presente  offrait 
quelque  incertitude,  vu  les  nombres  qui  excedent  celui  de  cent. 
Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j’ai  vu  les  Indiens  lorsqu’ils 
veulent  remarquer  la  prise  de  Soumenat  (par  Mahmoud 
le  Ghaznevide)  evenement  qui  en  lieu  l’an  416  de  l’hegire 
(Janvier,  1026  de  J.e.)  et  l’an  947  de  l’ere  de  Saca.  Je  les 
ai  vus  ecrire  242  puis  au  dessous  606  puis  encore  99  enfin 
additioner  le  tout  ensemble  ; ce  qui  donne  l’ere  de  Saca.  On 
peut  enduire  de  la,  que  le  nombre  242  indique  les  annees  qui 
precedent  l’epoque  ou  les  Indiens  commencerent  a se  servir, 
d’un  cycle  de  cent  et  que  cet  usage  commenfa  avec  l’ere  des 
Gouptas.  D’apres  cela  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  les  Sam- 
vatsaras  de  cent  complets,  ce  qui  porterait  chaque  Samvatsara 
a 101.  Quant  au  nombre  99  ce  seraient  les  annees  qui  ne 
sont  ecoulees  du  Samvatsara  non  encore  revolu.” — Journal 
Asiatique,  4 serie,  tom.  iv. 

In  all  this  mass  of  confusion  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
facts  that  come  out  with  any  clearness.  The  first,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  the  240  years,  or  with  the  Lokakala  242 
— was  4 cycles  of  60  years  added  arbitrarily  to  the  Saka  Era 
without  any  special  reference  to  any  historical  event,  by  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
that  cycle,  and  thus  most  appropriate  to  the  Buddhists.  The 
600  years,  or  606  with  the  Lokakala,  was  a most  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Aryan  Brahmans  in  order  to  combine  their 
own  cycle  of  100  years  with  tire  Buddhist  cycle  of  sixty,  and 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  invented,  and  when  it 
commenced.  It  could  hardly  have  been  from  319,  as 
Albiruni  seems  to  have  supposed,  for,  if  General  Cunningham 
is  correct,  we  have  dates  in  this  Samvat  before  919,  or  with 
the  Lokakala  927,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  would 
be  the  earliest  possible  date  for  its  establishment  (319  + 
600  = 919).  Besides,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Brahmans  ever  adopted  the  Saka  Era  or  its  sub- 
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ordinate  Gupta  Sarnvat  to  date  from.  It  is  very  much  more 
probable  that  they  would  employ  the  600  years  in  fixing  an 
era  135  years  earlier  than  the  Buddhist  Saka,  and  600 
years  before  the  most  notable  event  in  the  reign  of  the 
great  Yikramaditya — the  Battle  of  Korftr,  which  happened 
in  544  a.d.  This  probability  arises  almost  to  a certainty, 
when  we  find  the  Brahmans  employing  ten  of  their  own 
cvcles  of  100  years  each,  to  found  a second  era  1000  years 
before  the  same  date  of  544,  or  in  456  b.c.,  and  calling  it 
also  by  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  that  king  or  Sri  Harsha. 

No  one  pretends  that  any  such  era  existed  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  these  two  eras  was 
exactly  600  years,  and  the  other  one  exactly  1000  years, 
before  544  a.d.  ; and  that  both  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  great  king  of  Ujjain  ; are  coincidences  so  remarkable 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  them,  except  in  some 
such  manner  as  I have  suggested. 

The  advantage  gained  by  fixing  on  an  earlier  date  than 
any  of  the  eras  currently  in  use,  was  evident  enough.  By 
simply  adding  135  to  any  Saka  date,  the  corresponding 
Samvat  date  could  be  obtained ; and  by  the  reverse  process 
of  deducting  135  years,  Samvat  dates  could  be  converted  into 
those  of  Saka.  So,  too,  by  adding  or  subtracting  375,  Gupta 
or  Ballabhi  dates  could  be  converted  into  those  of  the  new 
era.  Had  the  new  starting-point  been  subsequent  to  either 
of  these  then  fashionable  eras,  a complication  would  have 
been  introduced  which  would  have  been  most  perplexing. 

If  the  celebrated  Bhoja  of  Dhar,  who  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  about  a.d.  1035, 1 had  been  a little 
earlier,  I would  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  introduction 
of  the  new  era  to  him.  He  is  fabled  to  have  found  and  dug 
up  the  celebrated  but  long-buried  throne  of  the  great  Yikra- 
maditya,2 which  I cannot  but  consider  as  a metaphorical  allu- 
sion to  some  such  event ; and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  this  eleventh  century  revival. 
But  I fear  his  date  is  too  near  the  time  when  Albiruni  was 

1 Tod’s  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 

J Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  is.  p.  177 ; Journ.  Asiatique,  1844,  p.  250. 
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writing  his  book,  for  our  purposes,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  some  earlier  king  as  the  originator  of  the  new  system. 

In  so  far  as  the  main  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  by  whom,  or  at  what  time  this 
new  era  was  instituted ; meanwhile,  however,  we  get  a hint 
of  what  was  going  on  from  Sir  Walter  Elliot’s  paper  in  our 
4th  vol.  (p.  14).  In  Saka  998,  a.d.  1076,  “Kali  Vikram, 
with  the  title  of  Tribuvana  Malla,  usurped  the  kingdom. 
Having  set  aside  the  ancient  Saka,  he  established  the  Vikram 
Saka  in  his  own  name.”  In  another  inscription  he  is  de- 
scribed “as  rubbing  out  the  Saka  and  instituting  the  Vikram 
Era  in  its  stead ; ” and  this  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
going  on  everywhere.  It  may,  however,  have  been  changed 
earlier  by  others,  but  it  certainly  was  about  this  time  that 
the  permanent  change  was  effected. 

The  most  tangible  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter — but 
it  is  much  less  serious  than  it  at  first  sight  appears — is  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Korur  (544) 
with  what  we  know  is  Vikramaditya’s  date.  In  my  previous 
paper  it  was  fixed,  principally  on  two  statements  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang.  Speaking  in  640,  he  says:  “Suivant  la  tradi- 
tion, le  trone  4tait  occupe,  il  y a soixante  ans,  par  un  roi 
nomme  Siladitya.”  And  on  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  the 
“ cinquante  ans  qu’il  resta  sur  le  trone.”  1 He  was  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Vikramaditya,  and,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, 90  years  elapsed  between  his  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  time  when  the  pilgrim  was  noting  the  events.  The 
time  is  long,  and  Hiouen-Thsang  is  generally  so  careless 
about  his  dates,  that  we  might,  if  necessary,  cut  20  years  off 
this  period,  were  it  not  that  the  Hindus  under  the  name  of 
Chandra  Sena  give  him  exactly  the  same  length  of  years,2  and 
place  his  father’s  death — though  it  may  be  only  an  accidental 
coincidence — in  541.3  For  these  and  other  reasons  assigned 
in  my  previous  paper,  I would  willingly  let  the  date  remain 

1 Vie  de  Hiouen-Thsang,  vol.  i.  pp.  204-6. 

2 He  is  called  Jioja  by  Ferishtali  and  other  Persian  historians,  who  assign  to 
him  the  same  length  of  reign,  50  years. — Dow’s  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

3 Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 
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as  I then  placed  it,  till  the  necessity  for  its  readjustment  is 
more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  at  present.1 

Even  if  we  adopted  this  summary  process  with  regard  to 
Hiouen-Thsang,  the  synchronism  with  the  Kashmir  dynasties 
would  present  difficulties  not  easily  overcome.  Of  course, 
by  allowing  the  Kings  of  the  Gonerd^a  dynasty,  from 
Meghavahana  to  Matrigupta,  the  full  length  of  reigns 
assigned  to  them,  and  shortening  those  that  come  after,  to 
the  accession  of  Durlabhaverddhana,2  to  a proportional  extent, 
a synchronism  might  be  established,  even  if  the  twenty  years 
were  retrenched,  and  it  is  possible  this  might  represent  the 
facts,  though  it  looks  improbable.  On  the  whole,  I prefer 
assuming  that  those  who  set  to  work  to  adjust  the  chronology 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  did  not  know  the  date  of  the 
Battle  of  Korur  within  20  years,  and  placed  it  in  544,  instead 
of  524,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  date.3 

In  whatever  manner  this  little  discrepancy  of  20  years  may 
be  accounted  for,  the  great  fact  still  remains,  that  Sri  Ilarsha 
Yikramaditya  Sakari  lived  and  defeated  the  Sakas  at  the 
Battle  of  Korur,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
Era;  and  the  Hindus,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  their  Eras, 
placed  these  events  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  This 
is  all  I care  to  contend  for  at  present ; for,  if  it  is  admitted, 
it  gets  rid  of  an  immense  mass  of  rubbish  which  has  perplexed 
every  inquirer,  from  the  time  when  'VVilford  wrote  his  cele- 
brated essay  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  present  day.  So 
long  as  such  a monstrous  perversion  of  truth  remains  unex- 


1 The  Ayeen  Akbary,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  places  Bhowj’s  accession  485  a.d.  or 
541-56.  Bhoja  is  the  name  the  Persians  give  to  Yikramaditya’ s son,  and  often 
confound  the  acts  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other. — Ferishtah,  Dow’s  trans- 
lation. vol.  i.  p.  13. 

2 a.d.  627,  instead  of  645,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper.  For  this  correction 
I am  indebted  to  Gen.  Cunningham’s  Geography  of  Ancient  India,  p.  91. 

3 In  order  to  illustrate  how  this  might  happen,  let  us  suppose  the  non-Christian 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur,  had  wished  to  establish  an 
Era  of  their  own,  independently  of  the  Christian  Era.  If  the  Pagan  Danes  had 
conquered  and  been  unconverted,  they  certainly  would  have  made  the  attempt. 
Supposing  they  had  selected  the  Departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Battle  of  Badon 
Hill,  or  any  great  national  event,  at  about  that  distance  of  time,  to  start  from, 
— could  they  have  fixed  it  certainly  within  20  years  P I fancy  not ; and  having 
the  Christian  Era  to  guide  them,  they  ought  to  have  done  it  much  more  easily 
than  the  Indians,  who  were  always  careless  and  uncritical  as  to  dates  or  eras. 
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posed,  Hindu  Chronology  is  impossible;  if  it  is  abolished, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  remaining. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  clearance  of  the  way,  will  be 
that  a number  of  small  problems  that  puzzled  Albiruni  and 
other  chronologers  will  become  easily  explicable.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Loka  Kala.  This  is  described  by  Albiruni  as  a 
mode  of  reckoning  among  the  vulgar,  “ comput  du  vulgaire,” 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  educated  people,  and  consisted 
in  adding  one  to  the  hundreds,  as  Easterns  generally  do  to 
thousands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  last  figure  being  altered, 
— as  in  the  famous  instance  of  the  1001  nights  of  Arabia — 
and  in  this  instance  stopping  the  calculation  at  101,1  as  if  the 
common  people  did  not  require  to  look  beyond  that.  The 
confusion  it  introduced  is  easily  understood,  and  shows  how 
careless  and  unscientific  the  Indians  were  in  these  matters. 
He  quotes  two  instances : one,  the  distance  between  the  Saka 
Era  and  that  of  the  Guptas,  which  we  know  was  240,  60  x 4, 
neither  more  nor  less  ; but  according  to  this  absurd  mode  of 
calculation  is  made  242.  The  other  instance  is  an  epoch  of 
600  years,  which  Albiruni  does  not  know  where  to  apply,  but 
is  evidently  the  60  x 10  which  was  used  to  adjust  the  Vikra- 
maditya  Samvat  to  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Korur,  but  is 
here  called  606,  and  fits  to  nothing.  His  quoting  these  two 
illustrations,  however,  is  a satisfactory  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  above  advanced.  They  are  just  the  two  figures 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  here  advocated. 

It  is  the  same,  I believe,  with  half  the  figures  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Wilford.  They  may  all  be  true  figures, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  misapplied  or  misunderstood ; 
but,  if  any  one  would  take  the  pains  now  to  readjust  them, 
I hardly  doubt  but  that  their  true  application  and  meaning 
could  be  found  out.  But  that,  I am  certainly  not  going  to 
attempt  here,  though  I wish  to  point  it  out  as  a source  of 
information  available  for  others. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  Albiruni,  like 
Wilford,  collected  together  a vast  mass  of  facts  and  dates 
connected  with  Indian  Chronology ; but  neither  of  them  had 
1 Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  pp.  287-289. 
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any  such  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  the  country  as 
would  enable  them  to  ascertain  their  real  value  or  sequence. 
We  have  now  access  to  Wilford’s  authorities,  and  can  judge 
how  far  he  was  right  or  wrong.  But  Albiruni,  apparently, 
had  access  to  documents  now  lost ; and  his  work,  when  pub- 
lished in  extenso,  may  afford  us  much  additional  information  ; 
but  so  far  as  I can  judge  from  what  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, there  is  not  one  single  fact  that  can  be  accepted  at 
once,  without  careful'  examination,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  of 
much  value,  unless  supported  by  corroborative  evidence. 

Gupta  Kala. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  some,  though  not  very  great, 
importance,  which  information  obtained  since  1869  has  set  at 
rest.  When  writing  that  essay,  I was  obliged  to  leave  it  un- 
determined (pp.  103,  107)  whether  the  two  inscriptions  of  82 
and  93  of  the  Gupta  Kala  belonged  to  the  first  or  second 
Chandra  Gupta.  A paper  written  by  Major  Watson,  and 
published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  November,  1873,  clears 
up  that  difficulty.  We  there  learn  that  Chandra  Gupta  II. 
reigned  23  years  after  the  conquest  of  Saurashtra  by  his  son  ; 
that  Kumara  Pal  Gupta  reigned  20  years ; and  that  Skanda 
Gupta  succeeded  him,  but  lost  Saurashtra  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  Senapati  Bhattaraka,  the  founder  of  the  Ballabhi  family. 
Two  years  after  this  event  Skanda  Gupta  died,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  “ at  this  time  the  Gupta  race  were  dethroned  by 
foreign  invaders.”  1 From  this  it  appears,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  second  arrangement  I then  proposed  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  above  dates  belong  to  Chandra  Gupta  II. ; all 
those  of  the  later  kings  are  consequently  now  known  within 
a year  or  two. 

The  Era  from  which  these  dates  are  taken  never  appeared 
to  me  doubtful ; and  this  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  from  the  Era  that  bears  their  name, 
A.n.  319.  It  could  not  be  from  the  Saka  Era,  as  has  generally 

1 Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

VOL.  xii. — [new  series.] 
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been  assumed,  from  the  fact  that  Albiruni  asserts  that  the  Era 
that  bears  their  name  was  “ apparently  ” that  of  their  destruc- 
tion,1 because  in  that  case  Skanda  Gupta  must  have  lived  and 
reigned  for  94  years  in  addition  to  the  16  we  already  know, 
from  inscriptions,  he  occupied  the  throne.  A reign  of  110 
years  seems  impossible ; and,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  seems  certain, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  previous  paper,  that  the  Gupta 
Era,  319,  is  that  from  which  their  coins  and  inscriptions  are 
dated. 

Besides  this,  the  146 2 years  from  319,  which  we  know 
from  their  dated  inscriptions  that  they  reigned,  is  just  the 
interval  that  is  required  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
Ballabhis  and  their  Era  which  they  adopted  on  usurping 
the  inheritance  of  the  Guptas,  two  years  before  Skanda 
Gupta’s  death.3 

One  other  point  of  considerable  importance  to  Indian  his- 
tory which  arises  from  the  fixation  of  this  date  (a.d.  465-70) 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Guptas  is,  that  it  was  almost 
certainly  the  White  Huns  who  were  the  “ foreign  invaders  ” 
that  struck  the  blow  that  stopped  their  career.  At  least,  we 
learn  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  writing  70  years  after  this 
time,  that  the  Huns  were  a powerful  nation  in  the  north  of 
India  in  his  day,  and,  we  may  infer  from  what  he  says  of 
them,  had  been  settled  there  some  time.4 

On  the  Bhitari  Lat,  Bhau  Daji  reads — somewhat  doubtfully, 
it  must  be  confessed — the  fact  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  fought, 
apparently  with  success,  against  the  Hunas.5  But  the  great 
point  is  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  White  Huns 
broke  loose  and  extended  their  incursions  east  and  west,  so 
that  there  is  not  only  no  improbability  of  their  being  the 
“ foreign  invaders  ” alluded  to,  but  every  likelihood  they 
were  so.  No  one,  indeed,  can,  I believe,  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  possess,  read  De  Guignes’  chapter  on  the  White 

1 Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

2 This  date  is  from  an  unpublished  copper-plate  grant,  in  the  possession  of 
Gen.  Cunningham,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  three  others  of  the  same  reign  quoted 
in  my  previous  paper,  p.  112. 

3 Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

4 Topographia  Christiana,  lib.  xi.  p.  338,  edit.  Paris,  1707- 

6 J.B.li.  It.A.S.  vol.  x.  p.  60. 
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Huns,1  without  perceiving  that  it  contains  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  many  mysterious  passages  in  Indian  history.  It 
is  true  India  is  not  mentioned  there ; but  from  the  time  of 
Bahrain  Gaur  in  420,  till  the  defeat  of  Firoze  in  475,  the 
Persians  were  waging  an  internecine  war  with  these  Huns, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  the  varying 
fortunes  of  that  struggle  should  force  them  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  then  powerful  Guptas,  to  assist  them  against 
their  common  foe. 

Precisely  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  what  is  said 
by  Ferishtah  and  the  Persian  historians 2 of  the  history  of 
that  time.  Nothing  can  now,  however,  be  more  easily 

intelligible  than  the  visit  of  Bahram  Gaur  to  India 
when  first  attacked  by  the  White  Huns.  His  marriage 
with  an  Indian  (?  Gupta)  Princess  of  Canouge ; the  tribute 
or  assistance  claimed  by  Firoze  and  his  successors  on  the 
Persian  throne,  are  all  easily  explicable,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  nations  were  at  that  time  engaged  in 
a struggle  against  a common  enemy.  This,  too,  explains 
the  mention  of  the  “ Shah  in  Shahi  ” on  Kumara  Gupta’s 
Allahabad  inscription.3  Hence,  too,  the  decided  Persian 
influence  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Canouge  Guptas,4  and 
the  innumerable  Sassanian  coins  of  that  period  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  north  of  India.5  In  all  this  the  Sassanians 
seem  inseparably  mixed  with  the  Guptas.  The  Persians, 
however,  came  eventually  victorious  out  of  the  war.  The 
great  Guptas  were  struck  down  at  some  date  between  465-70, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
apparently  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  a subordinate 
branch  of  their  successors ; inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  found  at  Aphsar  in  Behar,6  that  the  fourth  of 

1 Yol.  i.  part  ii.  lib.  iv.  pp.  325  et  seqq. 

2 Malcolm’s  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  118  ; Briggs’s  translation  of  Ferishtah,  intro, 
lxxvii.  et  seqq. ; Dow’s  translation,  p.  13. 

1 Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  vi.  1837,  p.  963;  also  Thomas’s  Prinsep, 
voL  i.  p.  234. 

* Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  v.  plates  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.;  also  Thomas’s 
Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p 277,  plate  xxiii. 

5 Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  et  passim. 

6 Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1866,  p.  273.  See  also  Cunningham’s  Archaeo- 
logical Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 
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that  dynasty,  Damodara  Gupta,  “successfully  encountered, 
at  the  Battle  of  Maushari,  the  fierce  army  of  the  Western 
Hunas.”  This  event  may  have  stopped  the  career  of  the 
Huns  in  India,  in  which  case  it  could  not  well  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  535,  when  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  his  Topographia  Christiana ; but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  describing  events  that 
took  place  when  he  was  himself  in  India  some  time  pre- 
viously. But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Battles  of  Korur  and  Maushari  freed  India  from 
the  Sakas  and  Hunas,  who  had  long  held  her  in  hated  subjec- 
tion. That  these  two  battles  were  fought  between  524  and 
544  appears  to  me  hardly  doubtful ; and  they  thus  fix  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  in  Mediaeval  Indian  history. 
Indeed,  so  near  each  other  are  these  two  events  in  date,  that 
I sometimes  feel  almost  inclined  to  fancy  they  may  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  battle.  At  all  events,  they 
almost  certainly  represent  parts  of  the  same  campaign  which 
freed  India  in  that  age  from  the  Yavanas ; and  that  it  was 
to  commemorate  the  glories  of  these  struggles  that  the 
Vikramaditya  Samvat  was  afterwards  instituted.  This 
expulsion  of  the  Yavanas  was,  too,  the  first  serious  blow 
that  was  struck  at  Buddhist  supremacy,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 

To  make  all  this  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  myself,  would 
require  much  more  careful  and  elaborate  working  out  than 
can  be  attempted  in  this  place.  But  I feel  convinced  that  if 
any  one  who  had  access  to  the  same  sources  of  information 
as  He  Guignes  and  Ferishtah,  would  re-write  this  chapter 
with  special  reference  to  India,  availing  himself  of  all  the 
recent  sources  of  information  in  that  country,  and  combining 
it  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Byzantine  historians,  he 
could  easily  restore  to  history  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  romantic,  chapters  in 
the  history  of  India. 

Nothing  but  a mistaken  system  of  Chronology  could  have 
prevented  all  this  being  seen  long  ago,  and  now  that  these 
difficulties  are  being  cleared  away,  we  may  hope  that  before 
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long  this  part  of  Indian  history  will  be  placed  on  a satisfac- 
tory basis. 

My  impression  is,  that  this  view  of  the  Gupta  Era  would 
never  have  been  considered  doubtful,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Chronology  of  that  period  has  hitherto  been  based  almost 
exclusively  on  Numismatic  researches;  and  as  it  happens 
that  the  Andhras,  or  Satavahanas,  being  a native  race,  hardly 
coined  money  at  all,  they  have  been  overlooked  and  their 
places  filled  by  others.  The  wealth  of  ancient  coins  we 
find  in  India  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  intruding 
foreigners,  who  came  from  or  through  Baktria,  where  they 
learnt  the  art  of  coining  from  the  Greeks  or  their  suc- 
cessors; and  it  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  Guptas  them- 
selves that  the  indigenous  races  took  extensively  to  coining, 
and  the  use  of  money.  If  the  Andhras,  however,  did  not  coin 
money,  they  did  better.  They  dug  caves  in  the  rocks,  and 
covered  them  with  inscriptions ; and  when  these  are  read  and 
their  surroundings  studied,  they  may  regain  their  place  in 
Indian  history  with  a certainty  that  cannot  be  disturbed. 
The  dates,  however,  of  the  Andhras  or  Andhrabhrityas,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  are  the  only  ones  regarding  which 
any  uncertainty  at  present  prevails,  and  till  these  inscriptions 
are  more  carefully  examined  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  with  the  same  confidence  as  others 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Art.  X. — The  Megha-Siitra.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


The  following  article  was  originally  suggested  by  a notice 
in  Beal’s1  “Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.” 
The  sutra  is  there  selected  as  a type  of  the  latest  phase  of 
Buddhist  literature,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, but  owing  to  its  religious  importance  among  the 
Chinese,  which  caused  the  imperial  rescript  for  its  translation 
and  general  promulgation,  of  which  an  English  version  is 
there  given.  The  two  parts  of  which  this  sOtra  is  composed 
are  mentioned  as  Nos.  15  and  16  of  vol.  14  of  the  Tibetan 
“ Gyut,”  by  Csoma  Korosi  in  As.  Res.  xx.  p.  529;  the  names 
of  the  translators  fix  its  date  as  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
Finding  that  the  Sanskrit  original  existed  in  the  great,  and 
hitherto  unworked,  mine  of  Northern  Buddhist  literature, 
the  Wright  Collection  of  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
University  Library  of  Cambridge,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Prof.  Cowell,  to  whose  assistance  I have  been  throughout 
deeply  indebted,  that  it  might  prove  generally  interesting  if 
an  edition  of  the  sutra  were  prepared.  A perusal,  however, 
of  the  work  showed  such  a preponderance  of  the  objection- 
able peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  Tantric  literature,  endless 
repetitions  of  words  and  thought,  huge  and  meaningless 
congestions  of  epithets  and  titles,  vast  catalogues  2 of  names, 
and  in  fact  such  an  entire  absence  of  literary  merit  of  any 
kind,  that  the  project  of  preparing  a complete  edition  was 
abandoned,  and  the  following  annotated  abridgment  drawn 


1 See  also  Fergusson,  “Tree  and  Snake  Worship,”  p.  55,  where  some  farther 
account  of  the  Chinese  version  is  given,  and  one  of  its  illustrations  reproduced ; 
the  observations  ns  to  the  date  may  he  corrected,  however,  by  a reference  to 
Csoma  (as  presently  quoted). 

2 e.g.  the  list  of  177  snakes  at  the  beginning. 
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up.  The  text  of  these  extracts  is  based  on  the  Cambridge 
MS.,  of  which  I have  made  a nearly  complete  transcript, 
and  which  I call  A,  and  the  MS.  in  the  Hodgson  Collection 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (B),  which  I have  collated  for 
this  article. 

A few  preliminary  remarks  on  these  MSS.  may  be  not 
superfluous. 

A,  is  a palm-leaf,  16  inches  by  2 inches,  5 lines  on  each 
page,  dated  N.S.  494  = a. d.  1374.  It  is  written  in  the  pecu- 
liar and  often  very  difficult  handwriting  of  the  Nepalese  of 
the  period  ; and  abounds  in  errors  such  as  the  confusion  of 
*^and  ^and  of  T!T  and  *^,  which  seem  to  show  the  scribe’s 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

B,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a modern  1 paper  transcript, 
is  a fairly  careful  copy  of  a good  original,  and  clearly  has 
independent  authority.  Conjectural  emendations  of  my  own 
of  the  readings  of  A have  been  in  very  many  cases  confirmed. 
I am  also  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Beal  for  help 
derived  from  a comparison  of  the  Chinese  transliterations  of 
the  mystic  names  of  charms  on  page  297. 

The  following  extracts,  then,  contain  all  the  significant 
parts  of  the  sutra,  the  nature  of  the  omitted  portions  being 
everywhere  indicated.3  The  text  is  founded  on  a comparison 
of  the  MSS.,  obvious  blunders  and  vernacular  barbarisms  in 
either  being  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  the  genuine  differences 
of  reading  only  being  noted.  Only  the  flagrant  errors  of 
Sandhi,  so  common  in  Buddhist  MSS.,  have  been,  as  a rule, 
corrected. 

(References  to  the  Divyavadana  in  the  notes  are  to  the 
pages  of  the  edition  by  Prof.  Cowell  and  Mr.  Neil,  now  in 
the  press.) 

1 It  bears  date  on  the  cover,  N.S.  888  = a.d.  1768. 

2 In  the  case  of  repeated  epithets,  etc.,  e.g.  p.  292,  11.  8,  17 ; p.  294,  3 ( = p. 
293,  11.  10,  27  ; 295,  4)  the  first  words  only  are  printed  again.  Cf.  also  pp.  306, 
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Text. 

II 

TR  *RTT  ^rl^f^n2  fa- 

frfw  I chZT^rf^  ^frn 

*rro  ^Tfrrr  ^ ^Yf^raw'y*i  jrfrn  ^ wiv 

*r^H  ^ ^IT^ITT%^T  ^3tR%^T  ^ «TRTT%»T  ^n^RTU  ^ ^•f^TTH’T 
^ JRlf^RIT  ^ ^ rT^*T  ^ ^[HTTfW  ^ TRf^T  ^ *jf^- 

f<d «r^»T  ^ *IT*RT^«T  etc.,  etc.  (Here  follows  a list  of  about 
200  snakes  cf.  Mababbar.  Adi-P.  1551,  sqq.) 

Hfwtrfrra:  *rfa*i%:  i *?i*t  xrt:  h •TRT'Rrr:3 

*prfwrr  u^HWTRT^rfif^  i»?rr4  ^fwrfa 

WT^Jrn^rrf^  hT^^t  nfrTHT^  ifa5  vi<iqi^t»i i^n?t  HurRrom- 

h*hvxrt*ibi 

(Tr^THf • 
HiTITT  «n Wim WT  an%T3T^rrr  *F§*JTRRTRr  JTfTTTrT  WT- 
^nfr  x;wterg  w^n^Tw^rt:"  *TfrTT*T^frv 

^p^^rRTfawJjl^nT:  H^fwt^ififT  ^ | 

1 *Rf^ftf%ra^T:  B. 

3 STTOTTWR:  A. 

7 A. 

M'JM  M 

9 VJJ^^T^T^rT:  A.;  V^RTT^T^ri:  B. 
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Translation. 

Worship  to  the  inconceivable  oceans,  to  the  all-enlightened. 

Thus  was  it  heard  by  me; 2 on  one  occasion  the  Venerable 
one  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Snake-Kings  Nanda  and 
Upananda,  in  the  summer  pavilion  of  the  circle  of  mighty 
clouds  filled  with  precious  gems  and  jewels  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  assemblage  of  bhikshus,  and  by  a mighty  assemblage 
of  bodhisatvas,  and  a mighty  host  of  kings,  to  wit,  Nanda 

the  Snake  King,  and  Upananda  ....  etc 

attended,  I say,  by  84  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  krores  of  snakes  assembled  and  seated  together. 

Now  at  that  time  all  these  snake-kings  with  their  retinue, 
rising  from  their  seats,  placing  their  upper  robes  on  one 
shoulder,  putting  their  right  knees  on  the  ground,  bending 
their  clasped  hands  towards  the  Venerable  One,  with  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  and  with  infinitely  various  and 
resplendent  flowers,  incense,  odours,  garlands,  unguents, 
sandal,  monks’  robes,  shades,  banners,  canopies,  silks,  wreaths, 
instruments,  motions8  to  the  beat  of  drums ; s}rmphonies ; 
jewel-flowers,  jewel-strings,  pearl-chains,  snake-flowers,  and 
pearl-nets,  rustling,  murmuring,  emitting  a mighty  blast, 
sounding  a mighty  sound,  and  sounding  delightful  sounds  of 
the  Law,  overshadowing  the  Venerable  One  with  a great 
marvellous  store  of  aloes  and  saffron,  made  the  pradakshina. 

‘ The  usual,  and  till  lately  regarded  as  the  invariable,  commence- 
ment of  Buddhist  works. 

4 Cf.  the  common  Pali  phr.  ekamsam  uttarasahgam  karitva,  i.e. 
baring  one  shoulder  in  token  of  respect. 

5 %«T,  ?T*T  another  constr.  and  phr.  common  to  Pali  and  Buddhist 
Skt.,  cf.  Childers,  s.v.  yo. 

might  also  be  taken  as  the  nomen  proprium  of  several 

flowers. 

' «li  is  a d7r.  V in  Sucjr.  2,  461,  16,  so  that  this  form  is 

the  partic.  of  a nom.  vb.  from  the  same  onomatop.  base. 

8 seems  to  be  noun  there,  though  it  has  only  been  found  as 

an  adj.  hitherto. 
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i w^fwr:  jrfwvT^Tf*!  xyifsa  ^ i 
* <f  wr :*rt : '«m  *!«*$: 

eh  i 


TzrcmfTnjrpfj:  ^rrwrcnri-: 


4 HH- 


*rr^  h^wth^hh|;:  *3^frf%Rr- 

*nfwft* I * 3 4 5  ttr^h:  ^tcfr:  i ^hthh- 

wwwt^h^:6  *r*rerT*mf%rero  ww  ^tf^H- 


I I d^WRtlfTO- 

I ^^a^^sHTfaFRT  I TF^^^T^WTH^Tf^WH- 


3 xr^w*  mss. 

4 o^lfa  MSS. 

5 Sic  codd.  umbo;  scilicet  liaec  forma  in  tempore  “liii”  aptid  codices 

liuddliisticos  liaud  rara. 
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After  this  salutation  they  stood  on  one  side;  standing  on 
one  side  they  made  supplications. 

“ Let  us  worship,  let  us  reverence,  esteem,  honour  the 
samudras 1 2 * * of  Bodhisatvas  with  [their]  samudras  of  bodies 
equal  [in  number]  to  the  dust  of  the  infinitesimal  atoms  of 
the  elements  of  the  universe,  in  the  samudras  of  the  assemblies 
of  Bodhisatvas,  in  the  samudras  of  the  extension  of  elements 
of  the  universe,  in  the  atoms  of  all  earth,  water,  fire,  wind, 
and  in  the  atoms  of  the  manifestations  of  all  forms,  as  well 
as  in  each  several  atom,  riding  upon  the  sea-clouds,  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  with  samudras  of  cloud-bodies  ex- 
ceeding the  samudras  of  all  computation,  and  exceeding  the 
innumerable,  the  immeasurable,  the  inconceivable,  the  un- 
equalled, and  the  unmeted,  the  unknowable,  yet  (each)  in 
their  own  several  body,  [coming]  from  the  direction  of  the 
streams  of  every  quarter,  and  from  every  portion  of  each 
atom,  with  samudras  of  bodies  which  are  the  adoration  of  all, 
and  which  spread  through  the  shores  of  all  quarters  in 
unbroken  stream. 

To  wit,  occupying  the  expanse  of  firmament  which  is 
covered  with  infinite,  innumerable,  inconceivable,  unequalled, 
immeasurable,  uuterminable,  incomprehensible,  and  undivided 
sea-clouds,  taking  their  origin  from  full  religious  purity 
successively,6  with  sea-clouds  which  are  the  shapes  of  Bodhi- 
satvas, likewise  with  sea-clouds  in  circles  of  shapes  of  every 
sun  and  moon  compacted  of  the  rays  of  the  colour  of  every 
gem  ; with  sea-clouds  of  pavilions  filled  with  the  radiance  of 
every  gem,  with  sea-clouds  of  the  buds  of  every  sandal- tree, 
with  sea-clouds  having  the  appearance  of  all  forms  and  all 
odours  and  fragrance,  with  sea-clouds  of  instruments  re- 
sounding with  all  noises,  with  sea-clouds  of  all  trees  of 
fragrance,  mounting  the  expanse  of  heaven  (thus)  over- 

1 Samudra  seems  to  be  employed  in  this  and  similar  passages  with 
reference  to  its  meaning  of  “ an  infinite  number.” 

2 cf.  hitherto  unnoticed,  occurs  in  Divyavadana, 

p.  49  = “ scilicet.” 

6 Cf.  Mann,  3,  76. 
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<srT*rp2rrof : ^rwwrfl^wt;:  i 

*rcf*fa?r  *TTd^T:  TT5m^:  II  (and  so 

on  for  half  a dozen  pages,  enumerating  the  various  orna- 
ments, each  compounded  with  constructed  with  the 

same  four  potentials). 

TTfWR  Ml  d dTdTTdTd:  f^I  TT^- 

I d«T  W ^*^dTddTdf^diWdT*T*^dWto- 


w ^Trrr^t  ??^t  wR*n£f*T  nfasri 
pfrTHT^  ^d  ^ddT%dT^d  TPIR^  ^^^d^frdd;  I 
n%d?r^  fPJn^m^nr  **rw*ft  tp’tttts,1 2 * 

*RcfTVTWrsi  jWTd;  w:  I 

TR^li 

^TTrrf'sapfrmfT^Tr^ff  i vt  g*riTfadd  ^^ndrr^ii  d 

rrer  rT#d  Tnr^TTdiTWd  fddTflTTT^lf^  I 

^TRiTTTT^f^^TfWfT^ff^r  TTfT- 
dTdTf^fa*^dmd^d>dd;  1 

*rt,  ^dddl,  ^ddTdTdT  *RdTd^:*srrfd  TTfdTTSTdfa:4  TTff^dT: 
^^'ddddnddiTdr  dWfTT  I dddt!I- 

1 A. ; ( vocem  nihil!)  B. 

2 Xf^’atTTST  A. 

4 Another  striking  instance  of  colloquial  influence  ; the  compound 
patippasainbhati  being  common  in  that  language  but  apparently 

hitherto  unknown  in  Sanskrit. 
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shadowed  with  samudras  of  clouds  of  all  worship,  of  which 
the  chief  are  such  (as  described),  immeasurable,  innumerable, 
inconceivable,  unequalled,  unmeted,  incommensurable,  un- 
knowable, moreover  in  unbroken  series,  [with  all  these],  let 
us  worship,  reverence,  esteem  and  honour  all  the  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisatvas.” 

Thus  having  made  supplication,  the  Snake-Kings  again 
thrice  made  the  pradakshina  to  the  Venerable  One  and  did 
salutation  to  his  feet ; then  at  the  command  of  the  Venerable 
sat  down  on  their  own  several  seats : moreover,  on  that 
occasion  the  great  supreme  King  of  Snakes,  with  three 
thousand  mighty  thousands,  whose  kingly  shade  was  the 
circle  of  glory  of  a mass  of  clouds  and  endless  retinue,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  putting  his  upper  robe  on  one  shoulder, 
placed  his  right  knee  on  the  ground,  and  bending  the 
anjali  of  homage  towards  the  Venerable,  addressed  him  as 
follows : — 

“I  would  ask  the  Venerable,  the  Tathilgata,  the  fully 
enlightened  Arhat  somewhat,  as  a question  for  decision,  if 
the  Venerable  One  has  leisure,  being  asked,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  my  question.” 

At  these  words,  the  Venerable  One  thus  addressed  the 
snake-sovereign  whose  form  was  most  regal  through  the 
pavilion  of  the  circle  of  radiance  of  the  mass  of  clouds,  his 
boundless  ocean  of  followers,  “Ask,  Snake-monarch,  what- 
soever thing  thou  desirest,  by  the  solution  of  thy  question 
concerning  even  that  will  I appease  thy  mind.”  At  these 

words  the  Serpent- King,  with  three  thousand thus 

bespake  the  Venerable  One,  “ How,  0 Venerable  One,  may 
all  the  troubles  of  all  the  snakes  subside ; (and  how)  may 

3 This  is  an  interesting  case  of  the  intrusion  of  the  colloquial 

speech,  whose  typical  development  is,  of  course,  Pali ; being 

hitherto  unnoticed  in  Skt.  See  Childers,  s.v.  sace,  who  quotes  (s.v. 
okasam)  Sace  me  Bhagava  okasam  karoti  panhassa  veyy&karanaya 
which  corresponds  almost  word  for  word  to  the  text.  It  is,  however, 
really  frequent  in  the  Lalita-Vist.,  but  has  escaped  notice  owing  to  the 
defective  editorial  care  shown  in  the  printed  edition. 
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qgilqfqqqwK  fqftfqq:  i i qqwrq; 

ggqgg:  i qq  sroptw  gwr:1  qgqqfwr  qqq:  \\ 
qqqW  qqqrqqqTqfcqiT00  TT*i  fWTf0  qfTqTqifqqfqq- 
qfqfqq  I ¥Tq  q^cf  ffHWTq2 

qfaqg:4  qqTqqqq^q3  'qf^TTH^i  qq%  I 
qq  ff  qq^rfqqq  ittjj  wtv  +Mfy$q5  i qTfqqui 

q i Tiqr^iTr  giffTfqqq  qq^TqqTqf  qqqrqTqi  qq^iTrrfq 
qqqq:  l qqrqqfqjqTg  qqq:  i 

M VI  M 

qqqqqrqwTRT  I q^q  q^TT  qf  qq^Tfqqq  qqYfqfTffqPr 
^qqqqn:  I gfqqT  q I TTWtt  q I g^q  5frw^  I 
fqqxrr  q f Jqqf  I q^q^Tfr  qTfqqqqf  I qg  qrafqT  I qg  q 
Ufaf'S^6  qTW^fqqTq7  qqf%  | qfTWqqqtfqqT:8  I qq- 
qq^ftqTg  qqfq  qf-qqsq"  qfT%q  qiqTffqiTq  qqfqi  I fqq- 
^q-r:  qqqTqfqfqqqqq  qqfqr  qq^gqfqgqaqT:  qqrffq- 
qrq  qqfqj  qwq*fqqfqjqr:  n 

ggt  q q^wqfqfqqrqrrqgr  q^’0  q^r^frg  q%ir  qq- 
qfqqqftqqgqr  qwfqfqqq  i qq  ggfqfqqq  gq^qT"  qqtfq- 
fTfw  fqqqqrrcri  i 

qqrrqff  qq^Tfqqq  qqg  qiTqqi^wr  q%»T  qT^qUTT  q- 
qg  qqqfiJWT  fffqq  I qq^qt  qqqTfgqq  qqq^^  qiq12 
vrrwt  wqfqqqT  i qr  qqqiqiqt  qqqTq^:grfq  qfqqgg 

1 qqqjqrr:  b. 

2 ff  mg  qgrq  b. 

3 qqqq  B. 

6 xrfqfqqmqt  a.  quam  vocem  apud  lexica  non  reperio. 

7 qwT^qT:  A. 

8 q^h'qtfqqr:  B. 

9 q^qq>q°  b. 

12  Om.  gq  A. ; sed  cf.  infra. 
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they  (thus)  gladdened  and  blessed,  send  forth  rain-torrents 
here,  seasonably  for  Jambudvlpa ; make  all  grasses,  bushes, 
herbs,  forest-trees  to  grow ; produce  all  corn  ; give  rise  to  all 
juices,  whereby  the  men  of  Jambudvlpa  may  become  blessed?” 

At  these  words  the  Venerable  One  thus  addressed  the 
Snake- monarch,  with  three  thousand  . . . etc.:  “Excellent! 
excellent!  0 Serpent-monarch,  in  that  thou,  acting4  for  the 
good  pleasure  of  all  creatures,  dost  think  fit  to  inquire  of  the 
Venerable  with  such  an  object. 

Therefore,  snake-king,  hearken,  and  ponder  it  well  and 
carefully  in  thy  mind ; I will  tell  thee.  By  the  One  Law,  0 
snake-king,  may  all  the  troubles  of  the  snakes  subside,  and 
they  may  become  endowed  with  bliss. 

By  which  ‘ One-Law  ’ ? Even  by  charity  ; therein  devas 
and  men,  snake-king,  living  in  charity,  are  not  burned  by 
fire,  nor  hurt  by  weapons,  nor  carried  away  by  water,  nor 
slain  by  poison,  nor  overcome  by  a neighbour’s  host ; they 
shall  slumber  sweetly,  and  sweetly  they  awake  and  are 
guarded  by  their  own  holiness,  being  glorified  by  the  glory 
of  great  holiness,  and  are  indestructible  by  this  world  with 
the  world  of  devas,  and  gracious,  and  fair  of  countenance, 
and  everywhere  unhindered  in  their  goings,  with  all  griefs 
subsided,  gladdened  and  endowed  with  all  bliss. 

And  hereafter,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  pervaded 
by  human  attributes,  they  are  born  in  the  Brahma-world, 
through  the  exercise  of  charity,  0 king.  These,  0 king,  are 
the  praises  of  devas  and  men  who  live  in  charity. 

Now  therefore,  snake-king,  ye  must  live  with  benevolent 
action  of  body,  speech  and  mind.  Again,  further,  snake- 
king,  a dharanl  called  ‘ Sarvasukhandada  ’ must  be  put  in 
action.  That  is  destined  to  put  to  rest  all  serpents’  woes, 
and  to  give  all  blessings : because  here  in  Jambudvipa  in 

4 Cf.  Pali  parahitaya  patipanno,  Childers,  s.v.  patipajjati. 

0 I follow  Burnouf  in  treating  this  as  a single  verb  (see  his  note, 
‘ Lotus,’  p.  413),  cf.  Pan.  i.  4,  75. 

lu  Cf.  kayassa  bheda,  Dhammapada  129. 

11  Anu^amsa  (subst.)  seems  hitherto  unknown  both  to  Skt.  and 
Pali;  though  the  vb.  ^J«f^j^is  common  esp.  in  the  earlier  language. 
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■’EjfTT1’11  I ^tIr  ^iTR 


i ii  ^ if^r  r frOiRfir2 1 <r 

^Tnfv^  ^5fmT  RT  RRRT  I v^ftr 

rtt^t  i ^Trrrfw  RBifatwr  fa*rci  R*iNtai  ttItt^tt  RTfTwr- 
RRfd  fwijfa  I I RfHRTfTTTJ^rRfR  i 

^5TRrTT?Tf^  I <**?TRfRRTfT  I fT*  WTITR  IV^^I  IT>RRT12 
^^Tfirr  | TftfcfiT  R«TfTTR  ^RtfrT  II 

TpTTRt  *pRTTf%TOR  I 3 y dH  B ^RTfVSTR^7R>RRf%SRTT!TT- 


WRR^Rdi^R ’-  WfiTS[ c - tftR^Ri^TRTR- 

^YzVf^RTrT^inft^TTTrt  d'y  HldRt  RTRRRTf^T  RTTfadRlfa  I 

jRfB^RRT'fa  i mfR  rw^ptht  *RRiRf  rtrt  ^^’nfr^wr 

^RRTR^RRTRT  R^R-R^TR^t  R^RTRTPSrRT  RRRT»If*ftg-- 
RRRfWfRrT^RT9  ^^T^fTRTTWt10  SnRR^:*=rrfR  Ufa- 
1 ^R^jRRT^RfrN  i <tr  wrrfanra  ^b- 
HTfR  rnf«T  rT^fT^  rT^T^TTf^T  I R^R  R*fT  R*RB  ^ftRRRRR^T- 
RR7R  rTRTRcTTR  I R*ft  »RRd  RTR^t^RRRfRTTfa<nR  II 


1 Barbare  codd.  ambo  ; TTfBITWRfrT  A. ; -RtBIT^^fTr. 

2 A. 

4 Syllabam  ^ om.  A. 

5 codd. 

V* 

6 cfiTR^TST  B. ; ^RRiTR  A. 

9 RR^TRdiRrRT  B. 

10  RRRTRRRfTRTTTWT  A. 

12  Sic  codd.;  de  uocali  producta  cf.  formas  Vedicas. 
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season  and  for  a season  it  produces  clouds,  and  causes  to 
arise  all  grass,  shrubs,  herbage,  forest-trees,  and  corn.  Now, 
0 snake,  which  is  that  Dharani  called  Sukhandada  ? It  is 
as  follows : — Dharani,  Dharani  Uttarani,  Sampratishthita, 
Vijaya,  Varnasatya,  Pratijna,  Sahajnanavati,  Utpadani,  Vi- 
niijani,  Abhishechani,  Abhivyiihara^bhavati,  Ajamatamahi, 
Kumbalanivaha,  * Take  away  troubles  ! ’ ‘ Shake  off  sin  ! * 
‘ Cleanse  the  paths  ! ’ Hihaka,  Dharmatiisu  ; — such  are  the 
words. 

Again,  snake-king,  the  names  are  to  be  repeated  of  the 
Tathilgatas,  whose  families  and  races  are  sprung  from  the  one 
hair-tip  of  Vairochana,  speed}'  producers3 * * * 7  of  happiness  [con- 
sisting of]  a circle  here8 * * 11  of  clouds,  which  are  the  banner  of 
their  illumining  knowledge,  having  their  production  and 
origin  from  the  splendour  of  the  mass  which  is  the  site  of 
the  source  of  cloud-gatherings. 

These  put  to  rest  all  the  woes  of  all  the  snakes,  of  all  the 
families  of  snakes,  the  races  of  snakes,  births  and  pro- 
ductions of  snakes,  of  all  snake-kings,  of  all  snake-descended 
cloud-illumined  virgins  of  all  snake-retinues ; they  bring 
together  all  supplies  of  blessings.  Herein,  0 King,  what  are 

3 The  following1  Chinese  phonetic  equivalents  (kindly  communicated 

to  me  hy  Prof.  Beal)  may  be  interesting  to  compare ; — To-lo-ni 

To’-lo-ni ; Yan-to-lo-ni,  Sam-po-lo-ti-sse-ta  Pi-tche  ye  P’o-lan-na-sa- 

ti-ye  Po-lo-ti-nya,  Po-lo-ho-jna-na-po-ti  (peril,  from  a v.l.  Parajhana 
vatij  Yan-to-p’o-ta-ni,  Pi-na-ch’ang-ni,  Ho-pi-si-che-ni ; Ho-pi-pi-ya- 
ho-lo-shu-po-po-ti  ; O-c’he-ma-to  mu-chi,  Kung-po-lo-heu-chi-po-ho, 
Ma-lo-ki-le-she  ( =Pali  tnara  lcilesa),  Ta-na-po-hom  Shu-to-ye,  Ma- 
kia-ni,  Li-ho-ka,  Ta-mo-to-shu-to  (and  others  not  in  the  Skt.). 

The  position  of  is  very  doubtful : especially  as  the  word  has 
no  representative  in  the  Chinese  version,  as  given  me  by  Prof.  Beal : 
the  whole  passage  is  corrupt. 

8 again  is  very  suspicious ; peril,  (cf.  crit.  note)  we  should 

read  where  would  give  the  sense  of  ‘ dark  cloud,’ 

— but  this  seems  contradictory  to  etc. 

11  Pratipragrambh  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Skt.  Lexico- 
graphy ; though  its  Pali  equiv.  is  well  known. 

VOL.  XII. — [new  seeies.] 
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(Here  ensue  several  pages  of  names  of  Tathagatas). 


TT^fW  ^R’TT^TRT  H%:- 
^[Tfvf  HfcHT^nfa  ^iT%^  ^T*Tf»lf 

^cSprfifT  ^#^5^RTlI^>^WRTWrf^  ^ II 

TW  ^TftrofcW^n!JT^ffi3  ?$'  I 

*RcJTOTfT!Tfa  ^TT^ft5FT^^Tf%  iflTf  5fJ^q  T}fgH 
cfiT%  VTTT : TR*fcj:  I ^T^- 


t«M*WTOft  U M H «1  vT^H^T’T'fil  <*IH- 

xpc*rarrcfw  i *NNr*TR^i*rai: 5 w^Trfcr 


^T^rTt  ^Tt%  ^r^trtr;  *reft^n  i H^-g:  I *r*tt- 

t;tr  f^irirg:  i hwwrt  ^R^rrrRT: 
fsUTT^  *[Tfs?re!^rt  ^ f^RJR^gR  ^ UU*^:  I 
^TniTjsrrfa  ^nf*iG  ftarapty  i 

cr^ttt  Tf  ^ilgftffl  i *r*renr  Treianwnifa- 

^TfH  | TRH#  ^^TST^nTHfT^T0 *TRTfwf?l*cTf  ^Rt* 

^ i HTg  HT’g  wftftnra  frsrR<m%rf*r  ^?w^t- 
W*1  fffTR  g^T-?T  I H«T  fw  *pRTf*TOH  ’TCT  ^ ^ 

*T?rfa  ^ wf^Sf  H I fl^T^Trr^HlTH^T#T^f^f»HfT- 
^%?THTff  ^TRJlft  ^^HTfqrrrf^f8HTg^rf^m  «qttr=u*lT* 

Cv.  v*  ^ 

WTC  I ^TRTOSft  Wlfa4 5 6 7 8  I ^rf <RfE  ^TT^ffT'  I 

M C C 


4 *TRH  ^T  B. 

5 *rang°  a. 

6 Oin.  A. 

7 «Rfe  ^TT^ffT  B- 

8 V°  om.  B. ; HTTW  A. 
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those  names  of  Tathagatas  ? I name  them  by  saying 1 
‘Homage  to  the  Tathagata  Vairochanagarbbamahainegha  . . 

By  the  utterance  of  these  names  of  Tathagatas,  0 snake- 
king,  all  woes  of  all  snakes  are  set  at  rest,  and  [though] 
fraught2 3  with  ills  they  create  here  in  Jambudvlpa  showers 
in  season  and  for  a season,  and  make  all  grass,  shrubs,  herbs, 
forest- trees,  and  corn,  to  grow.”  Then  the  snake-king  with 

endless thus  entreated  the  Venerable  One,  “Let  the 

Venerable  One  speak  such  words  of  charms  that  through  their 
utterance  here  in  Jambudvlpa,  in  the  latter  season  and  time, 
in  drought,  mighty  showers  may  give  rains  in  time  of 
calamity,  in  time  of  difficulty,  in  times  of  turmoil  in  the  iron 
age  of  a lawless  people,  in  time  of  accident  and  misfortune, 
of  disease  and  death,  of  the  conjunction  of  adverse  planets, 
let  Him  work  the  assuagement  of  all  calamities,  accidents  and 
pains.  Let  the  Venerable  One,  of  his  supreme  pitifulness 
and  mercy  toward  all  beings,  speak  words  of  spells  so  formed 
as  to  invoke  all  snakes,  destroy  all  Maras,  shield  off  all 
injuries  of  all  beings  and  their  pains  and  afflictions  and  fears, 
and  cause  peace  and  salvation,  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
adverse  stars  ; moreover,  let  them  stop  all  the  hindrances  to 
rain  that  have  been  foretold  by  the  Venerable  One,  and 
fully  create  showers  here  in  Jambudvlpa.  I supplicate  the 
V enerable  Tathagata.” 

On  this  being  said,  the  Venerable  thus  bespake  the  snake- 

king  with  endless “ Excellent ! excellent ! serpent- 

king,  that  thou  shouldst  supplicate  the  Tathagata  for  the 
wealth,  goodliness,  and  bliss  of  all  creatures.  Therefore, 
snake-king,  hearken  well,  and  fully  ponder  in  thine  heart,  I 
will  declare  unto  thee. 

The  DharanI  is  called  Mahakarunodbhava,  etc.,  spoken, 
appointed,  and  approved  by  all  the  Buddhas  for  the  weal 

1 literally  = “ scilicet,”  “ to  wit,”  as  often  in  the  Divyava- 
dana,  and  Lalita-vistara. 

2 Both  MSS.  read  but  sense  and  construction  would  gain  by 

correcting  to 

3 Cf.  Pali  ajjhesati. 
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wwrt  I Hlft^frT  I *R^TR;  I 

^irrn^  fa«fcroftT  *rhttr;  ^4w«*tfi5di^  i 

HWT  I 

?TfT^RRBHTfa  iR 

etc. 

****** 

Here  follow  several  pages  of  gibberish  and  mysticism,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  subjoined: — 

faT^  *TRRT  I R fsrfa^  flfRRT 
"^TRwJR  • • • 

****** 

After  this,  commences  a long  series  of  invocations  to  the 
nagas  for  rain  by  aid  of  various  personages,  thus : — 

m JTfT^T^T H^^RaTr- 

•faHT^R  • • • ^TTfT  I ^HcSnffcJSRR  ^TT^T  I 

HRR3R3  -R0  1°  *1°  ^TTfT  I Tt°  . . . . I 

...  I ^ftcrTRlR^f6  ...  I W^RTf*R°0  • • • I 
WRTf*R°c ...  i ...  i ireraifi’07  • • • i 

After  returning  to  devas,  and  Tathagatas  in  general,  we 
find  similar  invocations  to  mythical  beings,  borrowed  from 
Brahmanism,  viz.  the  Yakshas,  Gandharvas,  Asuras,  Garudas, 
Kinnaras.  To  this  succeed  pages  more  of  mysticism,  with 
gibberish  everywhere  interspersed  ; then  many  of  the  Naga- 
rajas  are  invoked  or  re-invoked  by  name,  and  the  charm  ends 
with  the  words — 
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and  bliss  of  all  beings  ; which  causes  rain  in  time  of 
drought,  and  checks  excessive  rain,  alleviates  death  and 
pain,  invokes  all  the  snakes,  gladdens  all  devas,  destroys  all 
Maras,  and  makes  all  beings  endowed  with  all  bliss ; to  wit : 
“ 0 thou  who  shinest  with  mighty  knowledge,  the  mass  of 
whose  thunderbolts  have  their  might  firm  through  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Qri,  radiant  as  the  Sun,  with  the  banner  of 
holiness,  and  supremely  bright  and  spotless,  with  thy  slender 
and  pure  form 

******* 


0 mighty  snakes,  bring  rain  here  by  the  appointment  of 
the  truth  of  all  Devas,  hail ! By  the  appointment  of  the 
truth  of  Brahma,  rain  here  in  Jambudvipa,  hail ! 

By  that  of  Qakra,1 2 3  . . . By  that  of  the  four  maharajas,4 
. . . of  the  eight  good  qualities,5  ...  of  the  Qrotiipanna,6 
. . . the  Sakridagami,6  . . . the  Anagami,6  . . . the  Arhat,6 
. . . the  Pratyekabuddha.7 


1 Cf.  tJ|  supra. 

2 Compare  the  Karanda-vyuha,  and  Tantric  and  late  Buddhistic 
works,  passim. 

3 Indra  as  a Buddhist  archangel. 

4 The  four  Lokapalas  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  guarding  the 
lowest  devalokas. 

4 Cf.  Childers  s.v.  ango,  and  Burn.  ib.  cit. 

6 These  are  the  four  classes  of  aryas  corresponding  to  the  four 
paths. 

One  who  has  attained  Buddha-ship,  but  does  not  preach  : opposed 
to  the  * Samyaksambuddlia.’ 
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^g%wr:  ftrejgr  *<rrfT  11 

li 0 ii 

*fT^fS*Trerfa  r!TWI 3 3rt  % 1 •T^rf^rTRf^rT^  I 
rTWrf^eH  TTxfT  WHTTU^5!  *ftWRTCfafat*T  I ^ST- 

FTHTrf^f^T  ^ra^rnriff^nfwrr^5!  i fa- 

^w^ftfsRT  ^ xrf^cp&si:2  wrf*R%^  Trf%- 

TrefarTO:  i ^^mwRrr^  w?n^ 

wwr:  wnfari^rr: 

C\  Cv  vi 

wrirfwf  ^ ctfafwR4  w'wrft!  ^ i cnt  whtww 

©v.  v* 

^<jf^  Kt5*  UK  ^nf^r  ^wr  f^wr%*!i  fK- 

*IT*T  ^T^fK^TCT  «TT*TKT5f  ^nf%f^r!3i:  II 

^m^it  f^ftr  ^rr*7  •rprofK^TKV 

•TT^IKT^I  I Hf^?TT^T  f \f?S  *THfWT%!r  *?nft^it 

•TPR7  vn^fwfr  ^■RKT^l  wf^rf^rl^i:  I ^tTWT  f^fn 
TOftW  *T°  *T°  *T°  ^T°  I 
\JJHiTfTTT^5T  ^ ^rlTWKW  t^YfafTfW 
^wrfaKPT  ^trtrt 

fafq:  i 

TRfa^ipfiTt  ^T  ST f ^T  *TRrt  *TTKT%$^i  ^4fa- 

T3TfrT  I ^ift?  WRTfrfsfiflW  rT  gfefKfa  Sp*8-^5*  ^TJWT  'l 

f^sg  Tft^gwTf^^w^  tn^^^ff^rtf^rr  ^r- 

^*T%WK  ^HT  TRfarFSI  TTSHW  f*P2rfa  WTf  TTf^KTZ 

1 ^rrarp?ro  Codd. 

2 Tift'  Jt|;  (sic)  A. 

4 ^TSlfW^faf^TriSi  A. 

8 f^T  . • ^T^fr  *P!prfK0  B- ; f^nr  ^"R^T  (cf.  infra). 

7 «tr«it  a.  (a  secunda). 

8 nS|  MS. 

VI  ’ 
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Homage  to  all  the  Buddhas : may  the  words  of  the  spell 
be  successful:  hail ! (Thus  euds)  the  64th  parivarta,  called 
Varshagamanamandali  of  the  hundred-thousand-fold  Mahil- 
megha  mahayana  sutra. 

lie  who  desires  a mighty  rain  must  perform  this  rite 
‘ the  great-cloud-circle  ’ in  an  open  space,  overspread  by  a 
blue  canopy,  shaded  by  a blue  banner,  on  a clear  spot  of 
earth ; (being)  a prophet  of  the  Law,  seated  on  a blue  seat, 
fasting  according  to  the  ashtanga,10  with  well-washed  limbs, 
clad  in  pure  raiment,  anointed  with  fragrant  odour,  wearing 
the  three  white  stripes,3 * *  he  must  recite  it  for  a day  and  night 
continuously  facing  the  east ; he  must  place  four  full  vessels, 
filled  with  pure  blue  water,  after  prayers  to  the  Tathilgatas 
also,  according  to  his  power,  an  oblation,  and  flowers  and 
odours ; then  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  after  having  painted 
towards  the  four  quarters  with  liquid  cow-dung  on  a reed,  in 
the  eastern  quarter  three  hastas6 *  high  must  depict  the  snake- 
king  called  Triclrshaka,  with  cow-dung  : in  the  southern 
quarter  him  called  Panchaclrshaka  five  hastas  high  ; in  the 
western,  seven  hastas  high,  Saptaclrshaka ; in  the  northern, 
Navaclrshaka,  nine  hastas  high. 

And  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  with  his  own  safety 
secured,  and  living  in  goodwill,  shall  behave  towards  all 
beings  with  compassion,  (and)  after  prayers  to  all  the 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisatvas  shall  perform  this  rite  to  the  snakes 
with  the  motive  of  his  own  prosperity.  Afterward,  at  a season 
of  drought,  he  shall  recite  this  chapter  * The  great-cloud- 
circle, ’ for  one  day  or  for  two,  until  it  needs  shall  rain  seven 
nights.  Even  the  sea  may  overflow  its  shore,  but  his 
auspicious  word  “ Bain  ” fails  not ; 9 nay,  he  must  sustain 
himself  on  the  three  sweets,  ghee,  honey  and  sugar,  and  by 

3 See  Wilson’s  Hindu  Sects,  Works,  vol.  i.  e.g.  p.  194,  et  al. ; or  peril. 

“ eating  thrice  in  the  bright  fortnight.” 

6 A hasta  = about  18  inches. 

9 Cf.  Ram.  6.  37.  9 and  aWco ? in  Greek. 

10  See  p.  300, 1.  15,  supra. 
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I WT  *RPR!S^t*rRT  TRTRTrTRT  I ^sfarTRiq  WT- 
wrt  i Trr^wi}  traTamra  n 0 11 

mn  TTfRTRT  fafT^  ^ 

H fill  ^fW<3T3'ZRITT  HT1  »n7T7IRI»T  4nf  ^TT*Htf- 

C\  Cv 


(Here  follows  another  long  list  of  snakes). 

^RTRTTswf %:  ^ ^ *n*TTT5rpfr  *r^rr  *rr- 

JI433IT  ^T^HT  ^rfa^THRfiTIT1 2  ^J%^T  ^ ^TfTTTrT^H  TW- 
W^fPr3 4  »HRRT:  ^TW^THT^  I H*T  ^ 

R«T  TRfl*  4RT^*1  *RITR;  *TfT*TRi*i:  I 4TR* 

*n*n  i *fr  *TfRrrcT:  i 


(Then  numerous  invocations  interspersed  with  mystic 
syllables  as  above). 


fmwrf  r; ihssm * ^ : • • . . (here  follow  some  twenty 
long  compounds  describing  ornaments,  etc.,  each  ending 
with  °*%) ^RRHrfawR^^  I ^T'  »TRniT5n«T 


*Rrf  ^TZni: 9 *TfZnE  I *P5f- 

^T^lnfr11  *TfRn*RT^R4  W^I5 * * * *!  ^fTH^T^12 
*TBRfm*InT:13  I 3T^q^4  ^TfT  I 

1 JTfTflT  A. ; Wt  B. 

3 A. 

4 ^ A. 

4 trt;  om.  B. 

9 irNtrert  b. 

7 B. ; RSnnJ  a. 

9 ^Z^TTnft  B. 

12  °^T  A. ; om.  B. 

13  B-  Vox  utraque  lexicis  ignota. 
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rice,  sugar,  milk,  etc.,  joined  with  all  virtues  of  character, 
and  repeat  this  ; so  it  must  needs  be  effectual,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  of  Speakers.  Worship  to  the  immovable 
Tathilgata  ; worship  to  Qakyamuni,  the  Tathilgata. 

Thus  did  I hear;  once  on  a time  the  Venerable  One  was 
dwelling  in  the  great  sea,  in  a pavilion  of  gem  and  jewel 
crests  with  a mighty  host  of  snakes,  a full  thousand  of 
serpents ; all  possessed  of  all  the  supernatural  powers  of  the 
snakes,  with  a mighty  snake-retinue:  to  wit,  with  Nanda, 
etc.,  . . . 

And  all  these  snake-kings,  with  these  and  other  thousands 
of  mighty  snake-kings,  with  mighty  snake-power  and  mighty 
magic  pomp,2  with  hissings  in  the  air,  sending  forth  a mighty 
wind  and  rain,  approached  to  do  obeisance  to  the  Venerable 
One,  and  to  hear  the  Law.  Now  at  that  time  the  Venerable 
One  gave  applause  to  the  great  snakes : “ Bravo  ! bravo ! 
0 serpents  ! 

******* 

In  crowds  whose  ornament  is  the  magic  pomp  of  mighty 
clouds,  with  great  sea-clouds  with  pendants  of  pearls, 
glittering  strings,  cloth  of  gold  and  all  jewel-crests,  with 
clouds,  etc.,  ...  let  them  overshadow  the  sky,  let  them 
approach  the  snake-kings  of  all  snakes  in  this  round  world, 
let  them  shine,  let  them  rain,  rain  down,  roar,  give  forth  a 
mighty  show  of  lightning,  striving,  striving  together, 
rumbling,  rustling,  setting  in  motion  great  sounds  of  snakes, 
delightful  noises,  giving  voice  together  to  a mighty  voice. 

2 Vikurvita.  This  word,  hitherto  unknown,  seems  to  be  an 
irregularly  formed  participle  (here  used  as  a noun)  from  ‘ to 

metamorphose  ’ ; cf.  the  Pali  vikuhbanam  ‘ magic  ’ — an  analogous 
formation  of  the  popular  speech,  of  which  we  everywhere  observe 
such  remarkable  traces  in  all  Buddhistic  language. 

8 This  form  seems  unknown : but  occurs  as  an  onomat. 

this  onomat.  vb.  occurs  in  Daqak.  168  (Wilson). 

11  This  onomat.  seems  unexampled  ; but  cf.  1.  8 supra. 
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(Here  follow  invocations,  chiefly  repetitions,  or  mystical 
syllables.) 

TPR*TfT*rPTT:  I 

gnptp  inHfa5  rtit  i ^ftTrsr  •rr^m^iT«T 

PR^T5  RTfT  I <3R*T  *T°  Wg 3°  51°  Pf°  I 
RTCTfaRR0  *f°  5J°  q°  *1°  I 

wk  *r>  srr°  si0  n°  *r°  i 

*T0  ^T°  T^f°  5J°  tl0  H°  I 
UTRW  *1°  *1°  f^Rg*0  •5T0  PT°  *J°  I 
5T°  h°  x^rai0  ^ 0 pi°  *r°  i 
**rf^pf  ^Bfw  *1°  XT0  *f°  I 

f^RH1  ^1°  3°  *HNrRT  m°  Tj»  *<>  | 

PRbtz  ^°  fr°  *mr#  ^1°  •t0  *?°  i 

VTC?!#  *f°  *°  51°  x?°  | 

*NNrt  ^rr^sr 

fu  ftrererariTOw'  hr  jrrrt:  *HNRf^*nfa  wt^n- 

fa  r ^T^fTf?T  HR  fTR  *HR  fTfTfTfT  ff  8 niff 

’HWHfW  ^RRRR5  ^RH^nOr  *RRTcTR 

PHT^T  l ^R.fg'R'q^  ZT8  ftr  fltffa  I 5IT^% 

PJ^ftT  Wfa  5R  fa*Rfr  RTfT2  I 

JRTfl^rTSn^Irn^t 

3n*T  rRRTTR  I BWRTR  I etc. 

(Here  some  twenty  Tathilgatas  by  name,  each  name  com- 
mencing maha-megha — ) 

^^RTflfVERR  *t^fv*WlHTOfWPR  ^ HRRRT 
SSR  H^Rf^lREfift^nfa3  ^f=pRT«R7R‘  I 

1 f^RTTr  MS. 

5 ... 2 Haec  omnia  rubris  litteris  B. 

3 Sic  MS. 

^ pro  7T  in  mode  imperative  apud  codd.  Buddhisticos  satis  usitntum. 
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Come,  come,  mighty  serpents,  hail ! I summon  the  snake- 
king  Paundra  by  the  truth  of  Buddha  to  Jambudvlpa. 

I summon  the  snake-king  Qrlteja  by  the  truth  of  the  Law 
to  Jambudvlpa ; Ananta,  etc.,  ...  by  the  truth  of  the 
priesthood  . . . 

Yasuki  ...  by  that  of  Indra  . . 

Takshaka.  . . by  that  of  Brahma.  . . 

Qrikantha of  Indra  . 

Eravana Vishnu . . . 

Miilina the  Rudras  . . 

Manaswin  ....  the  Rishis  . . . 

Vidravana  ...  all  the  snake-kings  . 

Prasphota  ....  the  Yakshas 

Anavatapta Rakshasas 

All  the  snakes  . by  the  ever  higher  truth  (?) 

Tarry  not,  come,  0 mighty  snake-kings,  I summon  all 
hearts  of  snakes. 

I murmur  (?)  sara  hara  dhapa  . . . 

Fill  all  the  fields,  rain  on  all  the  corn,  let  loose  great 
winds. 


By  the  ordinance  of  all  the  Buddhas,  by  the  ordinance  of 
all  the  Bodhisatvas,  by  the  truth  of  the  snakes,  I summon  the 
hearts  of  all  snakes ; come  quickly,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Triple  Gem.4 

4 Ratna-traya  [or  triratna  (v.  B.  and  R.  s.h.  voc.)]  is  the  Personifi- 
cation of  the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Church  (sangha) : the  form  in 
the  text,  though  unnoticed  in  the  Dictionaries,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  invocations  at  the  beginning  of  our  Buddhist  MSS. 
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(Then  mystic  syllables  and  invocations,  chiefly  repetitions 
of  preceding  passages.) 

qn^fqrtj1  rtit  i Fta^Fif^Fi  ftrrf  FfRFR:  ftps: 
ffbf  WHTCTFiF  mFTFrfFFTFF’  i fr  FTF*nisfFFfTFfl: 

FFFTFTFT  f^F  FTF2 * *  FTFfFTRj:  I FRRfFF-fFFFTf  I FtF- 
^F  qq^JT  f^fir  fwtqf  FTF  ftfttf:  FFfTFTT  FrrfFfFRF:  I 
^fFW^lT  f^tir  qwtq:  FFfrYZFt  FTF  FF°  FifF0  I FfFFFlt 
f^fTT  ^FHTFFfF’rt  FTF  FTFTTFT  FFlftFT  FTFFftFTWT- 

i fftw  ftf  ftfttft  FFsftqfFFfF- 

<tf:5  i ^FfFrrrFF^F^t  f\frf  fft6  f fIft  Ff%:  FiF- 
ft9’7  ftftft  f FFTFfF:  fwg<  f ftFF  FFTirfF:  ftfi^;- 
ff  i ffttftff  fFFfFFFT5  f^fttI  fwff:  i ffttfif 
ff|fftft:  i ff  fq^°fiTTHT^rr  %wr:  i RfFFtsftfFFiT 

FTFT9  FcFFTF  FFT  FFFFTfTfT  FT^ftfF10  I F^TWF  Ffa: 
FiHF:  I cTcfr  FRFTTfTFF  FfFFT  ^FFWTFHF  FTFFFgfF- 
qfTFd:  F FTFf^ft  FTFfFFF:  I cTrfT  *TRTT:  IRFf^qFFTT^I 
FrqfFT  I TR^TF  TFhftFTF.  F^fFT  F FTFT  qfTFFFf 
fFFFT^  FI^T  FT  I 

1 F^FFiT^fF^  FTTfT  B. 

2 I nserit  MS. 

s fFFTFfFFF  A. 

7 °FF*  A. ; cf.  annotationes. 

9 FTWT  Codd. 

10  F f^rrfF  B. 
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Worship  to  the  Triple  Gem,  worship  to  him  who  hath  a 
hot  bolt  in  hand,  lord  of  the  mighty  host  of  Yakshas,  wearing 
the  form  of  Kiila  in  its  various  junctures;  in  the  end  of 
one’s  robe  a kuot  must  be  tied  with  seven  prayers  by  the 
prophet  of  the  Law  after  he  has  previously  made  provision 
for  his  safety.3  This  “ Whirlwind  ’’-Chapter,  (also)  called 
“ The  heart  of  all  Serpents,”  must  be  recited.  For  thrice 
seven  days  uninterruptedly,  with  cow-dung,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  the  snake-king  called  Triple-crest,4 * * *  with  his  retinue, 
must  be  painted  ; in  the  western,  the  snake  king  called 
Avabhilsanasikhin  is  to  be  painted,  seven-crested,  with  a 
retinue  of  serpents  ; in  the  north,  the  snake-king  called 
Meghasaiichodana,  nine-crested,  is  to  be  depicted  ; a blue 
canopy  and  blue  dress,  blue  banner  and  all  the  offering  is  to 
be  made  blue;  but  the  sweet  offering  to  the  snakes,  and  the 
triple-sweet,8 * *  must  be  offered, — an  oblation  of  all ; with 
(this)  “ Heart  of  the  snakes ; ” the  cloud-monarchs  too  must 
be  depicted,  emitting  a shower,  and  rubbing  against  one 
another ; at  the  end  masses  of  rain-birds  and  lightning  are 
to  be  painted  ; and  parched  rice  canopied  by  the  swastika,11 
also  fish  and  flesh,  and  honey-food  without  curds,12  and  a 
sumptuous  offering  must  be  made  there.  Then  the  prophet 
of  the  Law,  pure  and  clad  in  pure  raiment,  must  recite  this 
“ Whirlwind  ” chapter,  “ The  Heart  of  Snakes.”  Then  the 
snakes  beginning  on  the  first  day,  make  a rustling 13  sound 
and  utter  sounds  of  delight. 

3 Cf.  3irn<irC^>  suPra>  P-  302,  1.  19. 

4 For  the  whole  passage,  cf.  p.  303,  supra. 

is  masc.  (regularly)  just  below : cf.  the  varying  genders  of 

and  other  words  in  Divyavadana  and  Lalita-Vistara. 

8 Sugar,  honey,  and  ghee. 

11  This  swastika  may  either  be  the  well-known  four-pointed  figure, 

or  the  (three-pointed)  figure  of  rice,  cited  by  M.  W.  s.v.  swastika  as 

used  in  the  rites  of  Durga. 

The  Madhu-parka  (v.  Manu  and  Acjwalayana)  consisted  of  honey 

with  curds. 

13  Cf.  supra. 
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^ WRfHsfiHrl  Heft  II  ^R: 

fiRf^clTTWRI  rrSTR<TRTTifH  S I'M  I 

(Then  about  twenty  similar  invocations  to  Tathagatas,  each 
“ arhate  samyaksambuddhaya.”) 

WT  *PRtTRT  HTt  »RrT  I 

NJ  CS 

*RrT  I ^frJ^^rTRT  sH^HcR:  I ^4f^^TT- 

I I TRRtfsR 'flfa- 

fv:  i H^nsn  i wiwr5 1 ^f^f^wra:  1 Tw%- 
xift'RT  i ^qR^t  ^t  i wfagrr  ^t  5Nfw  i 

cRRrRRTfsT  irf^HTTR  ^rnrfWT 

Z^^fTTHfr vf'q^T^iTTr 7 | q^q^TTWRiRRTfa  qf^q^ld;  I 
HUt  ^ T I qq- 

faqrfq  I ^ffT 

qgqfsrm:  hhth:  ii 

4 ^*frfaR°  MS. 

5 Haec  clausula  ‘rubrica’  apnd  B.  cf.  p.  306  \ 

6 f>TfMT  A. 

8 Om.  A. 
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And  in  this  chapter  there  is  no  disappointment ; 1 or  there 
is  the  precept,  “ If  the  sea  should  exceed  its  bounding  shore, 
(only)  then  would  this  rain  exceed  (its  due  time  of  coming).”2 

Glory  to  the  fully  enlightened  Arhat,  the  Tathiigata  Qri- 
garbhakutavinarditariija  . . . 

Worship  to  the  Venerable  One,  health  be  to  me,  goodwill 
to  all  creatures  ! May  all  beings  have  security  ! May  the 
distress  of  all  beasts  be  assuaged  ! Homage  to  the  remover 
of  all  the  besetting  sins  ! 3 May  this  rite  of  the  Tathiigatas 
be  successful,  the  rite  watched  over  by  all  the  Buddhas 
whose  words  are  “ Expand,  expand  ...  all  hail ! ” Whoso 
hath  the  head  purified,  be  they  Bhikshu  or  Bhikshuni, 
Upasaka  or  Upiisika,  let  him,  clothed  in  pure  raiment  with 
charity  at  heart,  write  these  names  of  Tathagatas,  and  put 
them  on  a seat,  and  then  throw  into  the  air  a spoonful  of 
seven  odours.  Let  him  repeat  the  names  of  Tathiigatas 
five  times  severally.  He  must  do  great  service,  and  continue 
in  case  of  drought  for  seven  days  ; (then)  the  deva  will  rain. 

Here  endeth  the  65th  chapter. — “ The  Whirlwind  ” — of 
the  “ Great  Cloud” — a “ Great  Vehicle  Sutra.” 

1 Cf.  Daqak.  88,  1 (ed.  Bomb.)  ^ fWT  f^TT^:  3TRj:  I 

2 Cf.  Divyavadana,  p.  96.  Apyevatikramed  velam  sagaro  makara- 

layah,  na  tu  vaineyavatsanam  Buddho  velam  atikramet.  Should  we 
restore  apyeva  for  the  somewhat  awkward  and  obscure  -^|  | cf[ 

above  ? 

' For  the  five  nivaranas,  cf.  Dhammapada,  345  ; for  the  compd.  cf. 
Childers,  s.v.  vikkhambanam. 

The  form  seems  new:  katachchha  is  a air.  Xey. 

in  Skt.  and  common  in  Pali. 
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Art.  XI. — Historical  and  Arclneological  Notes  on  a Journey 
in  South-Western  Persia,  1877-1878.  By  A.  Houtum- 
ScHINDLER. 


Six  miles  beyond  the  first  stage  from  Teheran,  on  the  road 
to  Hamadan,  are  the  ruins  of  a stone  caravanserai  and  of 
two  wells.  The  caravanserai  is  called  sangi  ‘ the  stone  one.’ 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  caravanserais  built 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Anushirvan  the  Just.  Ruins  of  a 
caravanserai,  exactly  like  this  one,  are  to  be  seen  at  Ahuan, 
a stage  beyond  Semnan  on  the  high  road  to  Meshed,  and 
there  the  legend  says  that  it  was  one  of  Anushirv&n’s  con- 
structions. The  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  stables  in 
these  two  old  caravanserais  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
more  modern  ones. 

Six  miles  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times  (Polyb.  lib.  x.),  is  a square  mound  of 
earth  with  a few  fragments  of  pottery  on  it.  This  mound  is 
called  the  caravanserai  Khaki,  that  is,  * the  earthen  one.’ 

A few  miles  beyond  Khanabad,  the  second  post  stage  from 
Teheran,  is  the  village  Dastjird,  with  a mound  and  some 
ruined  towers.  A Mullah  of  the  place  told  me  that  the  true 
name  of  the  village  was  Dastajird.  There  may  here  have 
been,  during  the  Sassanian  period,  a little  fort  or  guard-house 
on  the  high  road  from  Key  to  Ecbatana.  A reminiscence  of 
the  Sassanians  may  also  be  found  in  the  names  of  some  of 
the  villages  in  this  district;  thus,  we  have  Bahrdmabid  and 
Firuzabad,  and  three  ‘abodes  of  the  sun,’  KhoniMd,  Khur- 
shid&b&d,  and  Shemsab&d. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  note  is  the  village  or  district 
Mazdak&n,  also  written  Mazdaqan,  some  miles  before 
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Nobar&n.  There  is  a tradition  of  this  district  having  been 
one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak,  the  reli- 
gious impostor  killed  by  order  of  Anushirvan  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century. 

Regarding  the  river  south  of  Mazdak&n,  now  called  Reza 
Ch&i,  it  seems  that  it  was  formerly  called  Sefid  Rud.  The 
Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  speaks  of  Mazdakan  as  “ a small  town,  a 
stream  from  which  flows  into  the  Sefid  Rud,”  and  in  the 
paragraph  on  Saveh  it  says,  that  “ its  waters  come  from 
Mazdakan  ; ” this  is  true  of  the  Reza  Chat,  which,  running 
into  the  Qara  Su,  waters  a part  of  the  Saveh  plain.  Should, 
however,  the  Reza  Chai  itself  be  meant,  as  the  Mazdaqan 
water  running  into  the  Sefid  Rud,  we  have  the  former 
Persian  Sefid  Rud,  * white  river,’  changed  into  the  Turkish 
Qarasii,  * black  river,’  which  is  very  improbable. 

The  name  of  the  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blood 
Mountain,  Qanli-dagh,  ought  to  be  Buyukabad,  not  Bubuk- 
abad ; the  former  is  mentioned  as  a large  village  belonging 
to  Hamad&n  in  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub. 

Close  to  Bubukabad  is  the  village  Milagird.  The  name 
may  be  derived  from  me/,  ‘a  large  pear,  or  wine;  ’ it  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  a place  from  the  Ashkanian  period,  meaning 
‘ town  of  the  Medes.’  Moses  Chorenensis  speaks  of  a Mara- 
gird,  an  Armenian  foundation  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  (lib. 
i.  30).  This  may  have  been  a later  foundation;  some  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  point  to  former  importance. 

At  Nehavend  I was  shown  a gravestone,  for  many  years 
supposed  to  be  over  the  grave  of  the  minister  of  Malik  Shah 
Seljuqi,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  was  killed  at  Nehavend  a.d. 
641,  but  buried  at  Ispahan.  On  the  stone  was  found  a Cufic 
inscription,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Nehavendis, 
showed  the  stone  to  belong  to  the  grave  of  a Taher-ibn- 
Ahmed,  who  died  a.h.  575. 

Near  Nehavend  is  a village  called  M’adi  Kereb,  with  the 
grave  of  Ahmed-ibn-’Omar,  the  grandson  of  M’adi  Kereb, 
who  fell  in  the  same  battle. 

Burujird  is  first  mentioned  in  Harun-ur-Rashid’s  reign  ; 
it  was  then  an  unimportant  village,  but  Hamuleh,  governor 
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of  the  Jebel  province,  putting  up  his  residence  there,  gave 
rise  to  its  becoming  a town.  It  is  generally  called  a town  of 
Little  Luristan  ; it  is,  however,  now  separate  from  the 
Luristan  province.  The  Seljuq  Burkyaruq,  son  of  Malik 
Shah,  died  here  a.h.  498. 

A mound  near  Burujird,  called  Chiqa  Kibrit,  may  be  the 
fortress  Kibrit,  mentioned  in  the  Akrad-Nameh,  to  which  Izz- 
ud-din  Kershasp  ibn  Nur-ud-din  Muhammed,  Atabeg  of 
Luristan,  tried  to  retire  when  pursued  by  Husam-ud-din 
Khalil. 

Khorremabad  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  event 
that  happened  a.h.  693  (1294).  According  to  the  Akrad- 
Nameh,  Atabeg  Jemal-ud-din  Khizr  was  killed  at  Khor- 
remabad in  that  year  by  Husam-ud-din  and  Shems-ud-din 
of  the  Lebengi  tribe.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Khorremabad  is  a small  building,  inside  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  a gravestone  devoid  of  any  inscription.  It  is  called  bv 
some  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Khezr,  others  call  it  a 
qadamgah  of  Khezr,  that  is,  a place  which  he  has  visited. 
The  latter  account  would  be  more  probable,  as  Khezr  is 
supposed  to  he  still  alive.  The  true  explanation  is,  I suppose, 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  murdered  Atabeg. 

Khorremabad  now  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ; the 
old  town  was  situated  on  the  left  side.  The  most  notable 
ruins  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  are  a sixty-feet  high  circular 
tower  built  of  bricks,  with  the  remains  of  a Cufic  inscription 
round  the  top — the  foundations  of  the  walls  which  formed 
the  building — a inasjed  probably — in  which  the  tower  stood 
— part  of  a large  aqueduct  with  a high  stone  wall — and 
many  walls  of  smaller  buildings.  A bridge,  of  which  ten 
arches  are  still  standing,  led  somewhat  south  of  the  present 
town  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  old  town  on  the 
left.  It  was  part  of  the  old  road,  called  the  Jaidar  road,  to 
the  Korkeh  valley,  via  Jaidar.  The  bridge  leading  to  the 
present  town  is  a modern  construction,  built  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  ’All  Murd&n  Khan,  governor 
of  Lurist&n. 

On  the  hill  north-east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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circular  tower,  the  remains  of  a guebre  dakhmeh  ; a little 
further  on  is  an  immense  water  cistern  built  of  large  roughly 
hewn  stones. 

Somewhat  north  of  the  old  town  is  a curious  stone  pillar 
with  an  inscription  never  yet,  I believe,  deciphered.  The 
pillar  has  a height  of  9^  feet  above  the  ground,  is  three  feet 
long  and  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  inscription  is  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  pillar,  partly  in  Cufic,  partly  in  Naskhi 
character ; it  looks  very  legible,  but  is  not  so.  I have  not 
been  able  to  decipher  all  of  it ; indeed,  the  only  parts  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  reading  were  the  first  and  second  lines 
and  part  of  the  third ; they  are  principally  composed  of 
names  and  titles,  and  offered  little  difficulty. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  thought  he  had  detected  the  name  of 
Shuja’-ud-din,  the  first  Atabeg  of  the  Khurshidi  dynasty,  on 
the  stone ; I have  not,  however,  been  able  to  decipher  this 
name.  Mahmud-ibn-Muhammed,  surnamed  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Amir-ul-Momenin  (the  Ivhalifeh),  yamin-i-Amin 
ul-momenin,  was  a grandson  of  the  great  Malik  Shah,  who 
ascended  the  throne  a.h.  511,  and  died  at  Hamadan  15th 
Shevval,  525  (a.d.  1118-1131).  Shuja’-ud-din  died  a.d. 
1230.  In  the  first  and  third  lines  I have  read  the  of 
the  inscription  Bursuq,  having  heard  that  a man  of  that 
name  was  a great  Lur  chief  under  the  Atabegs.  Bursuq 
belonged  to  the  now  extinct  Saki  branch  of  the  Balagiriweh 
tribe.  The  date  in  the  first  line  may  be  either  517 
or  519. 

Regarding  this  stone,  the  Lurs  say,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  that  the  inscription  indicates  to  any  one  clever 
enough  to  read  it  the  place  where  a treasure  lies  buried,  but 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  read  it. 

The  Khorremabad  district  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
called  Satnha.  Regarding  Samba,  the  Akrad-Nameh  says 
that  Atabeg  Shuja’-ud-din  sent  his  sons  Bedr  and  Heidar 
from  Manrud  to  Samha  to  fight  the  Jengerdi  tribe.  The 
sons  went  there  and  besieged  Diz-i-siyah.  The  citadel  of 
Khorremabad  is,  occasionally,  at  the  present  day,  called  Diz- 
i-siyah  ; there  is  thus  no  doubt  of  the  Khorremabad  fort 
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having  been  called  Diz-i-siyah,  the  Khorremabad  plain  or 
district,  Samba ; this  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Manrud  district,  from  which,  according  to  the  Akrad-Nameh, 
the  Lur  tribes  originally  came,  is  said  to  be  the  present 
Madian-Rud,  north  of  Jaidar,  now  inhabited  by  the  Zarini 
and  Raki  tribes  of  the  great  ’Amaleh  family. 

The  Shapurkhast  of  old  geographers  has  been  identified 
with  Khorremabad.  I am,  however,  inclined  to  place 
Shapurkhast  much  further  south.  The  many  ruins  in  the 
Jaidar  plain,  the  existence  there  of  the  name  of  Shapur,  in 
the  old  bridge  in  the  Teng-i-Dulabcheh,  Pul-i-Shapur,  and 
the  distance  given  by  Ibn  Haukal,  “ Shapurkhast  lies  22 
farsakhs  from  Nehavend,”  lead  me  to  identify  the  present 
Jaidar  with  the  old  Shapurkhast.  The  Akrad-Nameh 
mentions  a plain  of  Shapur  in  which  a battle  took  place 
between  Husam-ud-din  Khalil  and  Izz-ud-din  Kershasp  ; as, 
shortly  before,  Dehliz  is  mentioned,  the  plain  of  Shapur  may 
have  been  Shapurkhast.  Jaidar  is  only  a few  miles  distant 
from  Dehliz.  The  country  between  Dehliz  and  Jaidar  is  not 
very  mountainous,  and  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  for  a battle  being  fought  there  ; the  hills  are  rounded 
off  like  downs,  are  easily  passed,  and  have  many  small  well- 
watered  valleys.  If  we  take  Khorremabad  to  be  the  old 
Shapurkhast,  we  get  only  half  the  distance  from  Nehavend 
mentioned  by  Ebn  Haukal. 

The  present  road  for  artillery  and  heavy  caravans,  the 
so-called  Jaidar  road,  goes  from  Khorremabad  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Keshgan  river  as  far  as  the  Dulabcheh  pass 
— there  crosses  the  river — then  goes  along  the  left  side  of  it 
through  the  Jaidar  plain — and  over  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass  into 
the  Seimerreh  or  Kerldieh  valley.  This  was  also  the  old 
road  from  Samha  to  ’Arabistan,  as  is  proved  by  the  old 
Pul-i-Shapur,  the  old  paved  way  on  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass, 
and  the  old  bridge  over  the  Seimerreh  close  by.  The  road 
divided  at  this  bridge,  one  road  went  over  the  bridge  to  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  the  other  kept  along  the  left  side. 
The  latter  is  easily  traced  ; opposite  the  place  called  Derreh- 
i-Khazineh  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rocks.  The  cutting 
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is  five  feet  wide  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  direct 
road  from  Shapurkhast  to  Seimerreh  went  over  the  Pul-i- 
Qamashan.  At  Pul-i-Teng  there  was  another  old  bridge  ; 
probably  used  for  lighter  caravans  that  went  between 
Luristan  and  ’Arabistan  by  the  Kialan  road.  Alexander  the 
Great’s  road  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana  went  along:  the  rig-lit 
side  of  the  Kerkheh  and  Seimerreh,  past  Seimerreh  town, 
Sirwan,  etc.  The  Seimerreh  is  called  Kerkeh  after  the 
Ab-i-Zal  has  joined  it  a few  miles  below  Pul-i-Teng. 

Just  a little  above  the  fording  place  of  the  Zal  river,  and 
at  a place  where  the  river  is  veiy  narrow,  are  the  remains 
of  three  one-arched  bridges  ; one  ruin  looks  very  ancient, 
another  more  modern,  the  third  was  built  as  late  as  1830. 
These  bridges  are  on  the  old  road  to  Dizful. 

At  the  fording  place  over  the  Beladrud  are  traces  of  the 
old  road,  a stone  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of  a five-arched 
bridge ; and  a little  further  down  is  a modern  bridge  with 
one  arch,  of  the  four  there  were,  still  standing. 

Having  passed  the  Beladrud  river,  and  the  low  sandstone 
mountains  called  Do  Kuh,  one  enters  the  plain  called  Sahra-i- 
Lur.  Persian  dictionaries  give  the  meaning  of  Lur  as  a 
plain  dug  up  by  floods,  exactly  what  this  plain  is.  It  con- 
sists of  conglomerates  covered  by  new  alluvium,  which  every 
year  in  the  rainy  season  is  dug  in  deep  trenches  or  river-heds 
by  the  floods  from  the  mountains.  The  people  of  Dizful  say 
Lur  means  a large  unbounded  plain.  At  any  rate  the  name 
of  the  plain  Lur  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  name  of 
the  people  Lur ; one  has  a long,  the  other  a short,  u.  Some 
old  aqueducts  come  from  the  Kuh-i-Van,  and  run  here  in  a 
south-western  direction.  The  aqueducts  had  their  water 
from  the  Beladrud,  I believe,  and  passed  the  ruins  called 
Qala’h-i-Qasem,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Van  mountain  in 
the  Teng-i-Van.  The  ruins  consist  of  a tower  and  several 
small-roomed  buildings ; the  Lurs  say  Qasem  was  a brother 
of  Shapur  II.  (!) 

A few  miles  before  Dizful,  and  after  passing  several  ruined 
villages,  we  come  upon  a high  mound  called  Chiqa  Charmeh, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ateshkedeh,  a fire  temple. 
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On  the  K'ialan  road  from  Khorremabad  to  the  Zal  river,  I 
saw  no  traces  of  any  old  road. 

A peak  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Kialan  mountain 
is  called  Tuq-i-Mani,  or  Chiq-i-Maui  (the  Peak  of  Mani). 
I was  told  that  on  the  top  of  it  were  some  chambers  hewn 
into  the  rock,  and  that  Mani  the  painter  (Manes)  was  there 
hidden  for  a year  before  appearing  to  his  disciples  as  a young 
man.  In  a line  due  north  from  the  Chiq  (or  Chiqa)  Mani 
are  the  caves  of  Kepkan  or  Ko'igan  (from  Kepli  ‘ a partridge/ 
Lur  Koi),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  with  chambers 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  still  further  north  the  caves  of  Jemal 
Kel.  The  Lurs  speak  of  these  as  dakhmehs. 

The  bridge  of  Dizful  is  a Sassanian  construction,  but  very 
much  damaged. 

A little  beyond  Shahabad,  about  ten  miles  from  Dizful, 
on  the  road  from  Dizful  to  Shushter,  are  the  extensive 
ruins  identified  by  travellers  as  the  site  of  the  city  Jundi 
Shapur.  According  to  Oriental  geographers,  J undi  Shapur 
was  situated  on  a hill,  and  had  well-watered  date  plantations  and 
gardens.  I believe  Jundi  Shapur  was  really  somewhat  west, 
or  south-west  rather,  of  Shahabad,  where  there  would  have 
been  a greater  water  supply  than  could  ever  have  existed  at 
Shahabad.  The  few  canals  that  come  from  the  Ab-i-Diz  end 
are  cut  somewhat  above  the  town,  through  the  easily  broken 
conglomerate  rocks,  have  as  much  water  now  as  they  formerly 
had,  and  could  not  give  water  enough  for  extensive  date 
plantations  or  gardens.  Shahabad  has  at  present  not  a 
single  date  palm  ; Siyah  Mansur,  a village  a short  distance 
off,  has  only  one  palm.  The  distances  given  by  Oriental 
geographers,  for  instance  Abulfeda,  who  says  from  Shushter 
to  Jundi  Shapur  is  eight  farsakhs,  and  from  Jundi  Shapur  to 
Shush  is  six  farsakhs,  would  coincide  with  the  position  of 
Shahabad.  Drawing  an  arc  with  a radius  of  eight  farsakhs 
from  Shushter,  and  another  with  a radius  of  six  farsakhs 
from  Shush,  we  get  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  arcs 
at  Shahabad.  But  the  road  did  not  go  in  a straight  line, 
and  the  radii  would  have  to  be  considerably  shortened.  We 
should  then  get  the  point  of  section  south-west  of  ShahaMd, 
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closer  to  the  river,  where  there  are  many  high  mounds,  many 
trees,  and  a more  abundant  water  supply  than  at  Shahabad. 
The  farsakhs  for  this  part  of  Persia  I take  at  a little  over 
three  statute  miles  (224  to  a degree  of  the  equator) ; at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of  ’Arabist&n  distinguish  between 
a farsakh-i-’ajem  and  a farsakh-i-’arab,  calling  the  former 
about  twenty  per  cent,  longer.  From  different  measurements 
of  distances  by  myself,  and  the  distances  as  given  by  the  in- 
habitants, I got  the  figures  3'125  miles  per  farsakh,  while 
the  ’ajem  or  Persian  farsakh  equals  3 82  miles. 

There  was  a bridge  over  the  Vb-i-Diz  between  Susa  and 
Jundi  Shapur  ; its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  Persian  tradition 
regarding  Jundi  Shapur’s  origin  is  as  follows:  Shapur  I.  came 
to  Khuzistan  with  a great  army,  and  encamped  somewhere 
between  Shiishter  and  Shush.  His  camping  place  was  called 
Jund-i-Shapur,  the  army  or  camp  of  Shapur.  Shapur  II. 
was  a prisoner  of  the  Qeisar  (Emperor),  who  always  had  him 
led  before  him  when  on  the  march  to  Khuzistan.  At  Jund- 
i-Shapur,  the  Persian  monarch  escaped,  collected  his  people, 
and,  after  a great  battle,  took  the  Qeisar  prisoner,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  for  masons  and  architects  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  rebuild  the  bridge  and  other  constructions  which 
the  Homan  army  had  destroyed.  The  Qeisar  was  kept  a 
prisoner  till  he  died,  a period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time 
were  built  the  bridges  of  Shushter,  and  the  various  dykes 
and  dams  which  I shall  mention  further  on.  I need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  Shapur  I.  who  captured  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian  a.d.  260;  Shapur  II.  had  wars  with  Constantius 
II.,  Julian,  and  Jovian,  but  captured  no  emperor.  Persian 
history,  as  usual,  is  at  fault. 

The  ruins  at  Shahabad  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Shehr-i-Diagonus,  the  town  of  Diogenes.  From  Polybius 
we  know  (v.  46,  48,  54 ; x.  29,  30)  that  a Diogenes  was  a 
governor  (praefectus)  of  Susiana  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  This  Shehr-i-Diagonus  was  most 
probably  one  of  his  foundations,  or  perhaps  only  a fortified 
camp.  AVhen  the  rebels  under  Molo  attacked  Susa,  Diogenes 
defended  the  arx ; the  rebellion  was  put  down,  Molo  com- 
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mitted  suicide,  and  Diogenes  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  in  Media. 

About  half-way  between  Gawnek  and  Shushter  are  several 
old  canals  which  came  from  the  Kuran  river  above  Shush  ter. 
The  place  where  the  waters  of  these  canals  were  led  by 
lateral  channels  into  different  parts  of  the  plain  is  now  called 
J ubbandi.  These  canals  had  their  water  from  the  large  canal 
cut  at  Gotwend,  at  a right  angle  to  the  river.  The  canals 
are  now  partly  filled  up,  and  only  occasionally,  when  in 
early  spring  the  Kuran  river  rises  very  high,  have  any 
water.  The  many  mounds  to  be  seen  here  show  the  district 
to  have  been  very  populous.  With  the  decline  of  Jundi 
Shapiir,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  canals  were  neglected, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  deserted  their  villages. 

The  water-system  of  Shushter  and  neighbourhood  was  long 
a matter  of  doubt.  Sir  Ilenry  Rawlinson  was,  I believe,  the 
first  to  explain  it  correctly.  As,  in  a matter  of  importance, 
one  report  more  may  be  useful,  I herewith  give  the  result 
of  my  own  observations,  aided  by  the  traditions  I heard 
from  the  Persians. 

Ardeshir  Babekan  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  dam 
across  the  river  so  as  to  raise  the  water  and  get  it  up  to  the 
level  of  the  town.  He  also  cut  the  Dari'an  canal,  which  led 
the  water  into  the  town  and  into  the  fields  beyond.  The 
dam  then  got  destroyed,  and  Shushter  was  without  water  till 
the  workmen  sent  for  by  Valerian  renewed  it.  Thus  far 
the  Persian  tradition.  Ardeshir  Babekan  having  built  a darn 
at  Shushter  seems  to  be  improbable.  His  short  reign  and  his 
wars  with  the  Ashkanians  would  hardly  have  given  him 
sufficient  time.  But  the  canal,  as  its  name  indicates,  may 
have  been  one  of  the  works  of  Darius,  the  name  Dari'an 
being  a contraction  of  D Arabian.  The  river  running  west 
of  the  town,  and  having  its  bed  in  soft  alluvial  soil,  probably 
got  lower  and  lower  every  day,  till  at  last,  by  not  filling  the 
Dari'an  canal,  it  left  the  town  and  its  southern  fields  dry. 
The  Persians  then  got  Roman  workmen  to  aid  them.  A 
deep  canal  was  dug  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
river  was  diverted  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Following  tho 
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incline  of  the  alluvial  plain,  this  new  river  or  canal,  the 
present  Gerger,  was  cut  towards  the  bed  of  the  old  river  at 
the  present  Band-i-Qir.  The  old  river  was  then  entirely 
emptied  by  constructing  a temporary  dam  across  it  just  at 
the  fork  where  the  new  river  had  been  cut.  The  bed  of  the 
old  river  was  then  raised  several  yards,  but  to  prevent  any 
washing  away  of  soil,  and  a consequent  fall  of  the  river,  the 
whole  bed  was  paved  with  huge  stones  well  jointed  by  lead. 
This  pavement  is  called  Shadurvan.  A dam  was  then  also 
built  across  the  new  river  so  as  to  raise  the  water  on  to  the 
Shadurvan,  the  temporary  dam  was  removed,  and  the  water, 
or  a part  of  it,  returned  to  its  old  bed,  forming,  as  at  the 
present  day,  a waterfall  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  paved 
and  raised  way,  the  Shadurvan.  The  Darian  canal  became 
also  filled,  and  the  town  and  the  country  lying  south  of  it 
were  well  watered.  Later  on,  the  flow  of  water  was  regu- 
lated by  dykes  or  small  tunnel-like  openings  in  the  dam  over 
the  new  river  in  such  a manner  that  two-sixths  of  the  water 
flowed  east,  four-sixths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  appellations  Do  Dank  and  Chahar  Dank.  The  Gerger 
dam  occasionally  got  damaged,  and  once  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  nearly  all  the  water  rushed  through  the  Gerger 
canal  and  the  Darian  became  perfectly  empty  ; the  dam  was 
then  reconstructed.  The  present  bridge  over  the  Gerger 
built  on  the  dam  is  a modern  construction.  The  bridge  over 
the  Shuteit,  partly  destroyed  in  1832,  and  repaired  by 
Muharamed  ’Ali  Mirza  some  years  later,  is  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  bridge.  The  very  old  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  Hejaj-ibn- Yusuf  during  the  reign  of  ’Abd-ul- 
Malek-ibn-Mervan  (684-705). 

A little  distance  higher  up  the  river  are  traces  of  an  old 
bridge,  and  some  ruins  called  Qala’h-i-Dukhtar,  and  Qala’h-i 
Rustam.  They  were  probably  on  the  direct  road  between 
Jundi  Shapur  and  Tdej,  leaving  Shushter  on  the  right.  At 
Band-i-Dukhtar,  six  miles  higher  up,  are  ruins  of  a dyke,  and 
a canal  which  goes  towards  Jubbandi. 

Regarding  the  older  appellations  of  the  rivers  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Do  Dank 
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of  Timur’s  time  having  been  the  present  Gerger,  and  the 
Chahar  Dank  the  present  Shuteit.  The  origin  of  the  word 
Gerger  is  doubtful ; it  may  be  a word  imitating  the  sound  of 
the  waters  gurgling  through  the  tunnels  of  the  dam.  The 
author  of  the  Tohfet-ul-’Aalem  says  that  some  people 
from  the  village  Gerger  in  Azerbaijan  came  and  settled  at 
Shushter,  and  that  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  they 
inhabited  became  called  Gerger,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
river.  The  name  Shuteit  is  modern,  and  points  to  an  increase 
or  overflowing  of  the  river,  perhaps  when,  after  repairing  the 
Gerger  dam  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  water  of  the 
old  arm  increased.  We  have  another  name,  used  sometimes 
for  one  branch,  sometimes  for  another,  viz.  Mashreqan.  This 
name  would  indicate  the  eastern  branch,  the  Gerger ; many 
authors  say  that  the  Mashreqan  was  the  western  branch — 
thus  the  old  river.  Ahmed  Tusi  makes  the  matter  quite 
conclusive  by  saying  that  the  Shadurvan  (which  we  know  to 
be  in  the  western  branch)  was  in  the  Mashreqan  river. 
Edrisi,  after  saying  that  the  Mashreqan  river  was  westward 
of  the  town,  speaks  of  a Mashreqan  district  with  many  date 
palms  being  passed  before  getting  to  ’Asker  Mukrem.  At 
’Asker  Mukrem  was  a bridge  of  twenty  boats  over  the  river, 
and  ships  went  from  here  to  Ahwaz,  eight  farsakhs  distant. 
The  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  says  distinctly  that  ’Asker  Mukrem 
was  built  on  the  Do  Dank  river,  and  that  it  was  first  called 
Lashker;  the  geographical  position  of  ’Asker  Mukrem  is 
given  as  five  minutes  of  longitude  east  of  Shushter,  thus  on 
the  Gerger.  Putting  these  statements  together,  we  get 
’Asker  Mukrem  on  the  Do  Dank ; Gerger  and  Do  D;ink 
being  different  names  of  the  same  river,  the  eastern  branch, 
and  Mashreqan  being  a name  given  to  both  branches  indif- 
ferently. Mashreqan  being  a large  and  populous  district, 
lying  between  and  on  both  branches,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  rivers  would  be  called  ’Ab-i-Mashreqan,  simply 
because  they  came  from  Mashreqan,  or  because  Mashreqan 
was  situated  on  them,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  Gerger* 
and  Shuteit  are  indiscriminately  called  ’Ab-i-Shushter  be- 
cause they  come  from  a pass  by  that  town.  The  statements 
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of  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  (in  another  place)  that  one-third  of 
the  Shushter  water  went  west  and  two-thirds  east  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  Jehan-Nama  that  the  Do  Dank  ran  west, 
the  Chahar  Dank  east,  must  be  errors.  Such  errors  seem  to 
be  easily  made;  an  English  traveller,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  made  a sketch-map  of  Shushter  and  its  rivers,  and 
placed  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shuteit. 

Somewhat  above  Band-i-Qir,  on  the  Gerger,  are  some 
extensive  ruins,  mounds  with  bricks  and  pottery,  which  I 
would  identify  as  the  site  of  'Asker  Mukrenj.  The  distance 
thence  to  Aliwaz  is  twenty-six  miles,  a little  over  eight 
and  a quarter  'Arab  farsakhs.  The  southern  gate  of  Shushter 
is  still  called  the  Lashker  gate. 

Band-i-Qir  was  a dyke,  whose  stones  were  fastened  together 
by  bitumen,  qir.  The  ’Arabs  told  me  that  when  the  river 
was  low,  boys  occasionally  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  picked 
up  stones  and  bricks  with  bitumen  attached  to  them.  The 
dyke  here  raised  the  water  of  the  Gerger  for  irrigating  the 
country  south  of  Band-i-Qir  as  far  as  Weis. 

Into  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  sandstone  hills 
north-east  of  Shushter,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  are 
cut  many  chambers  and  niches,  guebre  dakhmehs,  and  on 
the  flat  hill-tops  we  see  here  and  there  platforms,  six  feet  by 
four,  which  were  used  as  places  for  washing  the  dead.  Each 
platform  has  a deeper  part  in  its  centre  for  collecting  the 
water,  and  a groove  from  the  centre  of  the  platform  towards 
the  slope  of  the  hill  served  as  a gutter  to  lead  it  off.  Some 
of  the  chambers  have  two  or  three  niches  in  them ; some 
chambers  had  an  arrangement  for  letting  off  water  like  the 
platforms  described,  but  smaller.  The  central  deeper  part 
of  the  one  I measured  was  three  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  entrances  to  the  dakhmehs 
are  very  small,  some  are  only  thirty-two  inches  high  and 
twenty-one  inches  wide.  Of  many  chambers  the  front  walls, 
being  of  soft  sandstone,  and  cut  rather  thin,  had  fallen  down. 
On  the  front  wall  of  a chamber,  close  to  the  entrance  hole, 

I noticed  the  Pehlevi  inscription  2)^0 Si. 
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Here  and  there  amongst  the  hills  are  ruins  of  platforms 
built  of  stone,  and  remains  of  steps  leading  up  to  them. 

The  Salasil  castle  of  Shushter  was  built,  according  to  the 
Tohfet-ul-’Aalem,  by  a slave  Salasil;  according  to  the  Tarikh- 
i-’Azadi,  by  Nur-Ullah-ibn-Sherif.  A probable  connexion 
between  the  SeXy  of  Ptolemy  and  Amnhanus  Marcellinus, 
who  mention  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  towns  of  Susiana,  has 
already,  many  years  ago,  been  pointed  out. 

The  old  dams  and  aqueducts  from  Band-i-Qir  to  Ahwaz, 
and  the  great  dyke  at  Ahwaz,  and  the  ruins  there,  have  been 
often  enough  described.  The  canals  south  of  Ahwaz  are 
modern.  A canal  went  from  Samd  ’Ainieh  or  Ism’ailieh 
south-east  to  Dorak ; it  is  now  filled  up.  The  Salm&nieh 
canal  took  the  Karun  water  to  Fellahieh,  the  Mared  canal 
(from  Sidd-i-Soliman)  went  to  Qoban.  When  Qoban  got 
ruined,  and  Fellahieh  began  to  prosper,  the  Salmanieh 
canal  was  dug.  A branch  was  also  dug  from  the  M&red 
canal  to  Fellahieh.  The  Mared  canal  and  the  mounds  of  the 
old  dyke  are  generally  called  Sableh  ; Sableh,  however,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a village  lying  opposite,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Karun,  and  from  Sableh  a canal  goes  towards  the 
north  of  Muhamreh.  The  Mared  canal  has  water  at  high 
tide  as  far  as  Fellahieh;  the  Salmanieh  and  Ism’ailieh  canals 
are  filled  up  with  sand. 

From  Moran  due  south  to  the  Mared  canal  is  a line  of 
mounds ; the  mounds  are  not  high,  but  are  high  enough  to 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  desert.  They  contain  many  bricks 
and  pieces  of  potteiy,  and  were,  perhaps,  watch-towers  on 
the  old  high  road  to  the  south. 

The  tree  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  Susiana,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia  (vide  Ainsworth’s 
Researches,  London,  1858,  p.  125),  is  the  gharab.  This  is  a 
tree  half  poplar,  half  willow,  having  lanceolate  and  cordate 
leaves  on  the  same  branches.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  tree 
being  the  Hebrew  of  Scripture,1  the  true  Sa/ix  Baby- 


1 Leviticus  xxiii.  40  ; Job  xl.  22  ; Psalms  cxxxvii.  2 ; Isaiah  xv.  7 ; xliv.  4. 
The  Chalchean  and  Syriac  versions  have  the  same  word. 
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lonica.  The  Hebrew  word,  pointing  to  something  mixed  or 
mingled,  applies  to  the  different  forms  of  the  leaves,  not  as 
Parkhurst,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  to  different  colours  of  the 
leaves.  The  tree  which  we  know  as  the  Salix  Babijlonica , 
the  weeping  willow,  is  not  found  in  Babylonia  and  Susiana. 
The  names  weeping  willow,  smile  pleiireur,  etc.,  are  evidently 
derived  from  a meaning  of  the  word  gharab , ‘ a tear.’  Persians 
call  the  gharab  a willow ; the  true  willow  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Sifsaf;  our  weeping  willow  is  the  Persian  Bid-i- 
majnun. 

From  Shushter  to  Ispahan  I took  the  road  of  which  Ibn 
Batuta  has  given  an  itinerary.  The  first  traces  of  the  old 
road  were  at  Pul-i-burideh  on  the  Tundab,  running  towards 
Ram  Hormuz.  Bagh-i-Malek  is  the  old  Manjeniq. 
Ilelaigan  is  Ibn  Batuta’s  Helaikhan.  Malamir  is  the  old 
Tdej  or  Izej.  A little  before  Ilelaigan,  in  the  Qala’h-i-Tul 
plain,  is  a little  village  inhabited  by  the  Hshkiihi  or  Ushkiii 
(the  long  u pronounced  like  the  German  u or  lie)  tribe,  a 
name  wonderfully  like  Ovl-ioi  or  Uxii.  On  the  Sar-i-Rak 
mountain,  beyond  Malamir,  are  several  miles  of  the  old 
paved  way,  here  called  Rah-i-Sultani.  Qala’h-i-Medresseli 
is  one  of  the  many  caravanserais  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Batuta 
as  built  by  the  Fazlvieh  Atabegs  of  Great  Luristan.  Beyond 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ivuran  river. 
From  the  Kuh-i-Safid  down  to  the  Bazuft  river  is  a steep 
descent  of  2046  feet ; traces  of  the  old  road  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  descent,  and  ruins  of  a bridge  that  went  over  the 
river  lie  a few  yards  above  the  present  Pul-i-’amaret,  which 
by-the-bj’e  consists  only  of  the  simple  trunk  of  an  oak.  At 
Dopuliin  are  the  ruins  of  two  old  bridges.  In  the  Ardal 
pass  are  parts  of  the  old  paved  way.  In  the  Sulejan  plain 
an  old  viaduct.  The  last  point  of  Ibn  Batuta’s  route  which 
I have  been  able  to  identify  by  name  is  the  Qahv-i-Rukh 
pass,  Ibn  Batuta’s  Geriveh-ur-Rukh.  Ibn  Batuta’s  Ushtur- 
kan,  Firiizan,  two  towns,  and  Noblan,  a village,  I have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

On  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Burujird  I passed  through 
the  province  of  Feridan  ; its  capital  is  Darun,  a village  with 
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300  families.  In  the  village  Akhora  are  some  Georgian 
speaking  families.  The  town  Puashish  of  the  maps  never 
was  a town.  It  lies  beyond  the  Parsisht  mountain,  and  is  at 
present  a small  deserted  village,  called  Parsisht.  There  are 
also  a small  ruin  called  Shah  nishin,  and  the  grave  of  a 
nameless  saint.  Further  north  I passed  a river  called  Kerj  ; 
it  helped  to  identify  the  site  of  the  old  town  Kerj  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  perhaps  at,  Gulpaigan.  Kerj, 
according  to  the  Muajem-ul-Buldan,  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Harun-ur-Rashid,  and  according  to  the  Kuzhet-ul- 
Qulub  was  forty-five  farsakhs  from  Ispahan,  and  thirty-five 
from  Kengawer. 

My  maps  of  the  above-mentioned  roads  are  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  for  publication. 
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Art.  XII. — Identification  of  the  “ False  Dawn  ” of  the  Muslims 
icith  the  “ Zodiacal  Light  ” of  Europeans.  By  J.  W. 
Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  Lion.  Memb.  R.S.L. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  and  printed  in  the  tenth  volume,  new  series 
(p.  344),  of  its  Journal,  a suggestion  was  made  that  the 
natural  phenomenon  known  to  Muslims  of  every  clime  as 
the  “ False  Dawn  ” was  no  other  than  what  is  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  “ The  Zodiacal  Light.” 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Society’s  rule  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  copies  are  furnished  to  the  writers  of 
papers  printed  in  its  Journal,  this  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  several  of  our  most  talented  astronomers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  adopt  a method  of  authoritatively 
settling  the  question,  which  is  not  only  interesting  to  Orien- 
talists as  one  of  lexicology,  but  also  to  the  astronomical 
world  as  involving  a point  in  the  archaeology  of  their  special 
science. 

All  our  Oriental  dictionaries  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  verbal  translation  of  the  Eastern  expression  “ false 
dawn,”  and  astronomical  treatises  teach  Europeans  that  the 
“ zodiacal  light  ” was  first  observed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  named  by 
Cassini  in  1683. 

When  the  former  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  an  idea 
was  offered  that  the  identification  of  the  “ false  dawn  ” with 
the  “ zodiacal  light  ” was  well  known.  Still,  the  lexicons 
are,  to  this  day,  silent  on  the  subject. 

To  test  that  matter  to  the  utmost,  I wrote  at  once  to  the 
accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  a 
letter,  requesting  him,  if  permissible,  to  put  the  two  follow- 
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ing  questions  to  that  learned  bod)’- : “What  is  the  European 
name  of  the  phenomenon  called  ‘ false  dawn  ’ and  ‘ wolf’s 
tail  ’ ? ” and  “ Is  any  author  known  who  has  given  the 
Western  equivalent  to  those  Eastern  names?” 

The  following  is  the  answer,  in  its  original  English,  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman : 

“Paris,  19,  Rue  Mazarine,  May  27,  1877. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
address  to  the  Council  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  has  been  com- 
municated in  its  last  sitting,  and  I have  been  entrusted  with 
the  honourable  duty  to  reply  to  you.  I consulted  an  ex- 
perienced Oriental  scholar,  M.  d’Abbadie,  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences,  and  he  answered  that  the  ‘ wolf’s  tail  ’ must 
be  the  Zodiacal  Light,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a tail  or 
a cue.  Believe  me,  etc.,  J.  Oppert,  etc.” 

To  a somewat  similar  communication,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  my  paper,  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  an  answer  was 
returned,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  selected : 

“ Royal  Observatory,  October  17,  1878. 

“ I do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  identification  of 
the  appearance  of  which  you  speak  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  its  observation.  Professor  C.  P. 
Smyth  of  Edinburgh  has  given  attention  to  the  zodiacal 
light,  as  seen  in  favourable  latitudes.  The  appearance  which 
you  describe  is  known  in  poetry,  e.g.  Moore’s  Light  of  the 
Harem — 

‘ ’Tis  dawn,  at  least  that  earlier  dawn, 

Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn.’  ” 

This  answer  did  not  meet  my  suggestion,  since  repeated  in 
various  directions,  that  some  European  well  acquainted  with 
the  Zodiacal  light  should  be  brought  together,  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  with  a Muslim  of  experience  and  learning, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  “ false  dawn,”  some  morning 
early,  when  this  phenomenon  is  there  visible  ; this  being  the 
only  satisfactory  method  by  which  the  question  could  be 
definitively  set  at  rest. 
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In  answer  to  a letter,  with  a copy  of  ray  paper,  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  was  so  obliging  as  to  write  as  follows : 

“Edinburgh,  19 th  Oct.,  1878. 

“ Your  conclusion  as  to  the  Muslim  idea  of  a false 
dawn — in  shape  like  a wolfs  tail,  and  pointing  more  or  less 
upwards — in  contrast  with  the  true  dawn  spreading  after- 
wards horizontally — being  the  zodiacal  light,  is,  I believe, 
perfectly  correct  — almost  necessarily  correct.  For  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  either  phenomenon  describe  them 
so  well  and  simply,  that  I have  sometimes  used  almost  the 
same  words  myself,  when  telling  of  what  I had  seen,  east- 
ward before  sunrise,  and  westward  after  sunset.  In  the 
former  case,  when  getting  up  at  certain  seasons  early  in 
the  morning  hours,  in  latitudes  28°  and  35°,  and  gazing 
on  the  eastern  starlit  skies,  the  false  dawn  of  the  zodiacal 
light  was  so  excessively  conspicuous  for  hours  before  the 
true  dawn  appeared,  that  I wondered  exceedingly  at  the 
phenomenon  not  having  excited  more  astronomical  interest. 
I am  therefore  not  at  all  astonished  to  hear  from  you  now 
that  Muslims,  inhabiting  so  generally  the  brilliant  lands 
of  the  date-palm  and  water-melon,  and  having  their  wits 
sharpened  by  self-interest,  did  early  come  to  perceive,  and 
make  practical  use  of  their  observational  discovery  that  the 
zodiacal  light,  though  appearing  as  a faint  blush  of  light  in 
the  east  before  sunrise,  is  a pei’fectly  different  thing  from, 
and  a much  earlier  phenomenon  than,  the  true  dawn  of  day.” 

Professor  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  answered  me  as  follows  : 

« 24 th  Oct.,  1878. 

“ I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  in 
considering  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  meant  by  the  designa- 
tion of  the  ‘ False  Dawn.’  Lalande  mentions  that  Cassini 
had  no  doubt  that  the  zodiacal  light  had  been  observed 
before,  although  it  had  not  been  described  and  expressly 
referred  to  in  ancient  authors.” 

Professor  Max  Muller  had  naturally  compared  ancient 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  myths  relating  to  the  dawn  ; but  of 
the  false  dawn  what  he  said  was  the  following : 

vol.  xii. — [new  series.]  22 
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Oxford,  22 ncl  October,  1878. 

“ I do  not  know  whether  the  false  dawn  is  scientifically 
called  zodiacal  light,  and  I doubt  whether  India  is  the  place 
to  observe  it,  as  I believe  in  India  proper  there  is  little  of 
dawn,  still  less  of  twilight.” 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  answers,  and  for  some  months 
later,  I only  knew  that  the  “ false  dawn  ” and  the  “ true 
dawn  ” had  been  distinguished  for  centuries  past  by  the 
legists  and  poets  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1879 
that  I became  aware,  quite  by  chance,  and  while  pursuing 
a totally  different  inquiry,  that  Muhammad  had  himself 
legislated  upon  the  subject  in  the  Qur’an  itself  (ch.  ii. 
v.  183).  This  discovery  at  once  suggested  the  probability 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  false  dawn  had  been  known  for 
ages  before  the  promulgation  of  Islam,  in  those  latitudes. 

Among  those  to  whom  I sent  copies  of  my  paper  was  the 
Rev.  T.  Y.  A.  Yan  Dyck,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the 
American  Missionary  College  of  Beyrfit,  and  also  H.  H. 
Midhat  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  Syria. 

Dr.  Yan  Dyck  wrote  in  reply : 

“ Beyrut,  March  17th,  1879. 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  jrour  view  ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  settle  the  point  absolutely.  From  Beyrut  the 
zodiacal  light  is  not  distinct  in  the  morning.  Aleppo, 
Hama,  Hums,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  are  all  good  places  to 
look  for  it.  I have  tried  to  find  there  some  one  who  knew 
and  can  recognize  the  zodiacal  light,  who  would  go  to  the 
minaret  with  a Mu’eddin  when  he  sees  the  false  dawn  ; but 
I can  find  no  one.  . . . All  I have  collected  from  thence  goes 
to  confirm  your  view ; but  I cannot  get  the  thing  put 
through,  so  as  to  have  a Muslim  say : * There  is  the  false 
dawn,’  and  an  astronomer,  one  who  knows,  say : * That  is  the 
zodiacal  light.’  ” 

II.  H.  Midhat  Pasha’s  answer  was,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

“ April  14,  1879. 

“ The  Mufti  of  Damascus  sends  you  the  inclosed  paper  on 
the  question  of  the  false  dawn  and  the  zodiacal  light:  [Trans- 
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lotion]  The  false  dawn  is  what  Europeans  style  the  zodiacal 
light.  It  is  the  reflexion  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  sphere  of 
vapour ; it  is  narrow  and  tall.  As  the  sun  comes  nearer  to 
the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning,  its  light  spreads  along 
the  horizon  ; this  is  the  true  dawn.  A similar  appearance  is 
visible  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  when  the  sun  is  as  far 
below  the  horizon  there  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  when  the 
false  and  true  dawns  appeared  respectively.  We  call  the 
western  analogue  of  the  true  dawn  the  red  and  the  white 
evening  twilight,  at  its  beginning  and  end ; and  that  of  the 
false  dawn  we  designate  as  the  ‘ tall  evening  twilight.’  This 
also  is  called  zodiacal  light  by  Europeans.” 

Iso  European  had  hitherto  expressly  and  publicly  identified 
the  “ false  dawn  ” of  the  Arabians  with  the  zodiacal  light. 
Yet  here  we  have  proof  that  a Muslim  legist  of  Damascus 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  two  terms  and  their 
identity  of  meaning. 

A letter  was  next  received  from  our  most  obliging  fellow- 
Member  of  the  Society,  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  residing  at  Cairo  : 

“ Cairo,  August  17,  1879. 

“ To-day  I consulted  a very  intelligent  astronomer.  He 
said  that  the  term  ‘ false  dawn  ’ was  not  the  right  name  for 
it ; it  should  be  called  the  ‘ zodiacal  light.’  He  sketched 
the  shape  of  it  exactly  as  you  have  shown  it.  Thus  a 
scientific  astronomer  in  Cairo,  without  knowing  the  object  of 
my  questions,  entirely  confirms  your  theory  that  the  * false 
dawn  ’ and  the  * zodiacal  light  ’ are  one  and  the  same 
thing.” 

Here  again  is  an  instance  of  an  Oriental  being  already 
aware  that  the  “ false  dawn  ” is  the  “ zodiacal  light.” 

Dr.  Kirk,  Her  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Zanzibar,  also  sent  me  an  answer,  as  follows : 

“ Zanzibar,  October  9,  1879. 

“ I have  made  all  endeavours  to  settle  the  question  raised 
as  to  the  ‘ false  dawn.’  I found  that  Seyyid  Bargash,  the 
Sultan,  knew  more  of  the  thing  than  any  one  else  here,  and 
got  him  to  tell  me  exactly  where  and  when  to  notice  it.  In 
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these  climates  it  is  a thing  known  at  all  seasons,  when  the 
moon  is  below  the  horizon.  This  was  so  at  the  time  your 
letter  reached,  and  I soon  had  a good  chance  of  observing 
the  phenomenon.  The  zodiacal  light  is  a thing  I knew  very 
well,  and  on  which  I had  often  made  notes ; but  it  is  strange 
to  say  I never  noticed  it  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  aware 
it  was  ever  then  seen.  Still,  I knew  the  light  well,  and  had 
nothing  to  learn  as  to  its  general  appearance.  When  I 
watched  the  light  known  as  the  ‘ false  dawn/  it  seemed  to  me 
very  like  the  zodiacal  light  of  the  evening,  rising  in  the  east 
in  a cone,  and  inclined  considerably  to  the  north.  It  was 
not  so  distinct  as  to  allow  me  to  measure  its  apex  ; but,  from 
what  I saw,  there  is  little  doubt  in  identifying  it  with  the 
zodiacal  light.  There  was  no  fading  of  this  light  as  the  true 
dawn  spread  over  the  horizon ; hut  it  became  lost  in  the 
general  rising  light.  Seyyid  Bargash  wished  me  to  read  up 
some  theological  books  on  the  subject;  but  I need  not  trouble 
you  on  that  score.” 

I have  recently  had  doubts  expressed  to  me  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  false  dawn’s  having  been  long  known  to  the 
legists  and  poets  of  Islam,  because  no  mention  has  been 
found,  by  my  correspondent,  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
works  of  the  great  Arabian  astronomers.  I am  not  myself 
able  to  refer  to  an  Arabian  astronomer  on  the  subject ; 
neither  is  this  light  mentioned  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Technical  Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Musalmans.” 
But,  besides  the  passage  of  the  Qur’an  formerly  mentioned, 
of  which  the  date  is  about  a.d.  630,  the  Arabian  dictionary, 
the  Sihah,  by  El  Jawharl,  who  died  in  a.d.  1006,  says : “ the 
dark  streak  of  dawn  is  the  ‘false  dawn,’  and  the  light  streak  is 
the  * true  dawn.’  ” The  expressions  “ dark  streak  ” and 
“ light  streak  ” are  those  used  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Qur’an  ; and  the  great  commentary  of  El  Baydhawl,  who 
died  about  a.d.  1320,  says  in  treating  of  that  text:  “ Here  a 
comparison  is  made  between  what  first  appears  of  the  dawn 
in  the  horizon  together  with  the  blackness  of  night’s  dark- 
ness, and  two  threads  (or  streaks)  one  black,  one  white.” 
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These  quotations  show  how  much  and  how  early  attention 
the  phenomena  of  dawn  had  excited  in  Islam. 

The  only  direct  and  decisive  proof  I have  received,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  the  accuracy  of  all  these  inductions  and 
assertions,  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  received 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  talented  Ilydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,  from  the  commanding  officer  of  Her 
Majesty’s  man-of-war  steamer  Fawn  : 

“ Tuzla  Bay,  September  26,  1879. 

“Dear  Capt.  Evans, — For  the  information  of  Mr.  Red- 
house,  I have  to  tell  you  that  I can  satisfactorily  answer  his 
question  as  to  the  false  dawn  of  the  Turks.  On  the  morning 
of  20th  inst.,  at  3 30  a.m.,  I went  to  a mosque  at  Biyukdera, 
and  interviewed  the  Imam,  who,  on  being  asked  for  the 
‘fejri  kyazib  (false  dawn),’  at  once  pointed  out  the  zodiacal 
light,  then  brightly  shining  in  the  east.  . . . There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  two.  Yours  sincerely, 

“AY.  J.  L.  AVharton.” 

Taking,  now,  for  granted  that  the  “ false  dawn  ” is  the 
zodiacal  light,  as  I shall  unhesitatingly  state  in  any  philo- 
logical work  I may  in  future  write,  what  follows  ? To  my 
mind,  two  things  follow  directly  thence,  one  of  which  is  of 
high  ethnographical  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  becomes  evident  that,  though  the 
zodiacal  light  is  a very  recently-discovered  phenomenon  for 
European  astronomers,  a knowledge  of  its  appearance  has 
been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South-western  Asia,  if 
by  no  others,  in  the  centuries  elapsed  between  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  Qur’an  respectively ; and,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  limit  such  knowledge  to  those  times,  in 
relation  to  a phenomenon  almost  as  patent  to  nomads,  shep- 
herds, travellers,  and  marching  armies,  in  those  latitudes,  as 
the  milky  way,  we  may  almost  confidently  venture  to  enter- 
tain a belief  that  it  has  been  universally  known  there  from 
very  early  days.  This  fact  calls  for  notice  in  all  future 
historical  disquisitions  on  the  zodiacal  light. 

In  the  second  place,  since  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
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zodiacal  light  was  totally  unknown  among  Europeans  of  any 
class  until  about  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  clear  that  their  fore- 
fathers never  could  have  come  from  that  central  point  of 
Asia  so  dear  to  modern  Sanskritists,  from  whence  they  would 
fain  make  the  Aryan  race  to  radiate,  that  is,  from  the  snowy 
table-land  of  Pamir.  The  zodiacal  light  must  be  as  well 
known  to  the  shepherds  of  that  plateau  (lat.  36°  to  38°  N.) 
as  it  is  to  the  nomads  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  must 
always  have  been  well  known  to  them  ; and  once  known  to 
a people,  such  a phenomenon  could  never  be  totally  forgotten 
in  latitudes  where  it  was  visible.  Our  Aryan  race  came  not, 
then,  from  Pamir  as  their  radiating  centre.  Ethnologists 
may  well  weigh  this  pregnant  indication. 

London,  February  16,  1880. 
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Art.  XIII.  — The  Gaurian  compared  with  the  Romance 
Languages.  Part  II.  By  Air.  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

In  Part  I.  published  in  the  preceding  Volume,  XI.  page 
287, 1 compared,  principally,  the  phonology  of  the  two  groups. 
I now  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  other  parts  of  their 
grammar.  Since  Part  I.  was  written,  the  third  volume  of 
Air.  Beames’s  Grammar  has  appeared,  which  gives  a very  com- 
plete account  of  the  Gaurian  verb,  and  also  by  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Iloernle  the  proof-sheets  of  a great  part  of  his 
Grammar  of  the  Eastern  Hindi  have  been  sent  me.  This 
work  is  also  a comparative  grammar  of  the  Gaurian  languages 
in  general.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a most  valuable  work,  and 
throws  a great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  grammatical  forms.  Professor  Hoernle  now  calls  the 
languages  treated  of  * Gaudian  ’ instead  of  ‘ Gaurian,’  as 
we  have  ‘ Dravidian  ’ instead  of  ‘ Dravirian.’ 

AVith  regard  to  the  gender  of  nouns,  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  had 
three  genders,  the  masc.  fem.  and  neut.  In  S.  P.  and  G.1 
among  the  Gaurian  languages  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
masc.  and  fem.  G.  and  M.  retain  all  three  genders  of  the 
Skr.,  while  the  two  Eastern  languages  B.  and  O.  have  lost  all 
distinction  of  gender.  In  Romance  also  there  only  are  two 
genders,  masc.  and  fem.,  except  in  Sp.,  where  an  adjective 
expressing  an  abstract  idea  and  used  substantivally  has  the 
neut.  gender. 

As  a rule,  the  subst.  in  all  the  gender  languages  retain 

1 For  the  abbreviations  see  Part  I.  p.  2S8. 
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the  gender  which  they  had  in  Skr.  or  Lat.,  and  the  neut. 
becomes  masc.  in  S.  P.  and  H.,  and  in  Romance.  To  some 
extent  the  gender  may  be  gathered  from  the  termination  of 
subst.  Thus,  generally,  u in  S.,  and  o in  S.  and  G.,  together 
with  the  corresponding  a of  the  other  Gaurians,  denote 
masc.  subst.  ; a in  S.,  and  also  i in  S.  and  in  Gaurian, 
generally  are  fern,  in  words  which  do  not  imply  sex.  E is 
generally  the  sign  of  the  neuter  in  M.,  u in  G.  So  also  in 
Romance  subst.  which  terminate  in  o are  usually  masc.  and 
those  which  terminate  in  a (French  mute  e)  fem. 

There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  subst.  in  both  modern  groups  retain  the  ancient  gender. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  exceptions  in  Gaurian  is  that  of 
several  subst.  in  i.  I has  become  typical  of  the  fem.  gender 
in  Gaurian,  and  marks  the  fem.  of  adj.,  as  it  also  did  of 
several  adj.  in  Skr.,  though  d was  the  usual  fem.  ending  in 
Skr.  1 , derived  from  the  Skr.  fem.  suffix  ilcd,  the  use  of 
which  was  greatly  extended  in  Prakrit,  where  it  became  id 
or  Miigadhi  ie,  is  the  termination  of  many  subst.  in  Gaurian. 
A preponderating  number  of  fem.  subst.  in  l being  thus 
created,  several  subst.  ending  in  i in  Gaurian,  of  a different 
origin,  which  were  masc.  or  neut.  in  Skr.,  have  become,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  mass,  fem.  in  Gaurian ; as  Skr. 
vikrayas  m.  ‘sale,’  S.  vikirl  f.  H.  bikri;  Skr.  cauryam  n. 
‘ theft,’  S.  and  H.  cori  f.  A part  similar  to  that  played  by 
i in  making  fem.  subst.  in  Gaurian  has  been  played  by  o 
in  regard  to  masc.  subst.  in  Romance.  Fem.  of  the  2nd  Lat. 
declension,  and  of  the  4th  which  is  merged  in  the  2nd,  have 
become  masc.  in  Romance;  as  Lat.  portions,  It.  portico , Fr. 
porche,  etc. ; the  only  exception  being  maims,  It.  mano,  Fr. 
main,  wffiich  has  preserved  its  original  gender.  Many  subst., 
again,  have  been  adopted  into  both  groups  from  other 
languages,  and  had  to  be  fitted  with  genders  as  best  they 
could.  A great  number  of  words  from  the  Persian,  which 
is  genderless,  have  been  adopted  into  Gaurian.  The  gender  of 
8ucli  words  has  been  settled  to  some  extent  by  their  termina- 
tions. In  Romance  most  words  received  from  the  German 
have  retained  their  gender,  neut.  becoming  masc. 
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In  Skr.  there  are  often  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
secoud  having  a diminutive  or  pleonastic  suffix,  from  which 
last  the  modern  word  is  derived ; as  has  been  proved  by 
Hoernle  ; thus  Skr.  st/d/as  and  sgalakas  ‘ wife’s  brother,’  S. 
sd/o,  II.  sd/a ; Skr.  kilos  and  kitakas  ‘ a worm,’  S.  kiro,  II.  lira  ; 
Skr.  ks/turi  and  kshurikd  ‘ a knife,’  S.  and  II.  churl.  This  ka 
suffix  is  extended  also  to  subst.  which  did  not  have  it  in  Skr. ; 
as  bhedi  ‘a  ewe,’  II.  bheri ; Skr.  skandhas  ‘the  shoulder,’  S. 
kandho,  II.  kadhd  ; and  still  more  frequently  to  adj  , as  Skr. 
< /auras , i,  ‘ pale,’  S.  goro,  i,  II.  gord,  i ; Skr.  kanas,  d,  ‘ one- 
eyed,’  S.  kano,  i,  II.  hand,  i.  If  these  words  had  been 
derived  from  Skr.  primary  forms,  they  would  have  ended 
either  in  a consonant  or  in  a short  vowel.  B.  and  0-,  as  the 
rule,  do  not  add  the  suffix  to  the  adj.  The  diminutive 
suffixes  are  great  favourites  in  the  same  way  in  the  other 
group  ; as  Lat.  f rater  and  fraterculus , It.  fratello ; Lat.  apis 
and  apicula,  F r.  abeille ; Lat.  anulus  and  anellus  or  annellus, 
It.  anello,  Fr.  auneau ; and  new  formations,  as  It.  avolo, 
seggiola,  Fr.  soleil,  sommeil,  and  adj.,  as  It.  parecchio , Fr. 
pareil. 

In  the  Indian  group  it  is  to  the  nora.  of  the  Skr.  that  the 
form  of  the  modern  subst.  is,  in  most  instances,  to  be  referred. 
Subst.  however,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Skr.  consonant 
subst.  are  sometimes  derived  from  the  same  stem  as  that  of 
the  acc.,  and  not  from  the  nom.,  where  there  is  a difference. 
Thus,  subst.  of  this  class  admit  to  some  extent  of  a special 
comparison  with  the  acc.  formations  of  the  Romance.  There 
are,  also,  subst.  in  both  groups,  and  especially  in  Fr.  among 
the  Romance  languages,  in  which  the  whole  final  syllable 
has  been  lost,  an  entirely  new  form  being  thus  given  to  the 
subst.  Of  the  five  Lat.  declensions,  the  traces  of  three, 
namely,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  less  preserved  in 
the  derived  languages,  and  it  is,  as  the  rule,  from  the  Lat. 
acc.  that  the  modem  subst.  is  said  to  be  derived ; but  in  It. 
the  nom.  has  had  more  influence  than  in  the  other  lansuao-es. 
In  both  groups  the  final  s or  m of  the  nom.  or  acc.  sing,  form 
disappears;  except  that  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  where  there 
is  both  a nom.  and  an  oblique  form,  the  s is  retained  in  the 
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nom.  form.  The  stem  vowels  are  always  retained  in  S.,  dropped, 
generally,  in  the  other  Gaurian  languages,  though  i and  n 
are  occasionally  retained.  TJ  — Skr.  a,  however,  is  preserved 
in  old  H.  and  in  some  of  the  dialects.  In  Romance  the  stem 
vowel  is,  generally,  dropped  in  Fr.  and  Prov.,  retained  in 
the  other  languages.  The  a,  however,  of  the  1st  Lat.  decl. 
is  preserved  in  Prov.,  while  in  Fr.  it  becomes  mute  e.  The 
dual  of  the  Skr.  has  disappeared  in  Gaurian,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  Prakrit. 

The  plural  of  subst.  in  both  groups  is  still  formed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  flexion.  Thus,  in  S.  masc.  subst.  in 
u have  a in  the  pi.  form  ; fem.  in  a,  a or  u ; masc.  in  o,  a ; 
fern,  in  i,  u and  l,  iu,  u and  iya.  In  H.  masc.  in  a have  e ; 
fem.  ending  in  a cons,  e ; fem.  in  l and  u,  iyd  and  ud.  In 
P.  masc.  in  a have  e;  fem.  ending  in  a cons,  id;  fem.  in  i 
and  u,  la  and  ud.  In  G.  masc.  in  o have  do;  neut  in  u,  do; 
all  other  subst.  add  o to  the  sing.  In  H.  subst.  ending  in  a 
cons.,  if  fem.,  have  a or  i,  according  as  they  are  derived  from 
Skr.  stems  in  a or  i,  if  neut.,  e ; masc.  in  a,  e ; neut.  in  e,  i ; 
fem.  in  i,  yd;  neut.  in  i,  ye;  fem.  in  u,  u,  ta;  neut.  in  ft,  ve. 
In  B.  the  pi.  form  is  in  aid  or  era,  restricted  to  rational 
beings.  The  rd  is  a modern  affix,  and  not  derived  from  any 
pi.  form  of  the  Skr.  In  0.  the  pi.  is  formed  with  mane  for 
animate,  and  man  for  inanimate  objects.  This  is  a compound 
form,  and  the  pi.  sign  is  thought  by  Hoernle  to  be  probably 
from  Skr.  manava  ‘ man.’  There  are  also  compound  forms 
in  the  other  languages  in  addition  to  the  flexion  forms. 
Thus  lot 7 ‘ people,’  is  often  added  colloquially  in  H.  to  form 
the  pi.  of  rational  beings.  The  flexion  forms  are  generally 
considered  to  be  derived  from  Pr.  and  Skr.  pi. ; as,  S.  masc. 
v,  pi.  a from  Pr.  o,  pi.  d and  Skr.  as,  pi.  as;  S.  fem.  i,  pi.  iu, 
from  Pr.  i,  pi.  io,  and  Skr.  is,  pi.  ay  as.  Hoernle,  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  M.  fem.  and 
neut.  nouns,  the  nom.  pi.  forms  of  each  language  are 
identical  with  the  oblique  forms  either  in  the  same  or  some 
other  Gaurian  language,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  so-called  nom.  pi.  forms  are  elliptic  phrases  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  supplying  some  collective  noun,  as  loy 
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‘people,’  gan  ‘troup,’  etc.  No  doubt  all  the  Gaurian  pi. 
cannot  clearly  be  traced  to  Skr.  or  Prakrit  pi.  forms,  but  I 
question  whether  Iloernle’s  theory  will  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  It.,  in  the  first  two  declensions,  the  pi.  is  derived  from 
the  Lat.  nom.  pi.  Subst.  of  the  1st  deck  in  a,  which  are 
usually  fem.,  have  e in  the  pi. ; but  if  the  subst.  is  masc.,  it 
has  i.  Subst.  of  the  2nd.  decl.  in  o have  i,  if  the  subst.  was 
masc.  in  Lat.,  but  often  a if  it  was  neut.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fem.  and  neut.  subst.  in  M.  mentioned  above, 
the  different  flexions,  by  which  these  subst.  were  distinguished 
in  the  ancient  languages,  which  are  no  longer  shown  in  the  sing., 
have  been  preserved  in  the  pi.  In  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  the  pi.  ends 
in  s derived  from  the  Lat.  acc.  pi.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  a few  examples  of  the  foregoing  remarks  relating  to  both 
groups,  showing  the  subst.  both  in  their  sing,  and  pi.  forms, 
though,  as  above  stated,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pi.  flexions  in  Gaurian  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Skr.  pi.  These  examples  may  be  thus  classed  : — 
1.  Subst.  derived  from  Skr.  and  Lat.  subst.  with  vowel 
stems.  2.  Subst.  derived  from  Skr.  and  Lat.  subst.  with 
consonant  stems.  3.  Subst.  which  have  suffered  apocope  of 
their  original  stem  suffixes  or  final  syllables. 

Besides  the  nom.  forms,  the  Gaurians  have  also  an  oblique 
form.  In  S.  masc.  in  u have  a in  the  obi.  sing. ; masc.  in  o, 
e;  all  subst.  in  l and  it,  ia  and  ua ; in  the  pi.  the  forms  are 
more  numerous,  viz.  a,  e,  ani,  uni,  iani,  uani,  which  are  to 
some  extent  indiscriminately  used  with  any  subst.  In  H. 
masc.  in  a have  e in  the  obi.  sing.,  5 in  the  obi.  pi. ; all 
other  subst.  have  o in  the  obi.  pi.  added  to  the  nom.  sing. 
In  P.  masc.  in  a have  e in  the  obi.  sing.,  id  in  the  obi.  pi. ; 
all  other  subst.  have  d in  the  obi.  pi.  added  to  the  nom.  sing. 
In  G.  masc.  in  o and  neut.  in  u have  a in  the  obi.  sing.,  and 
there  is  no  obi.  form  at  all  in  the  pi.  distinct  from  the  nom. 
form.  In  M.  masc.  and  neut.  ending  in  a cons,  have  d obi. 
sing.,  d pk,  fem.,  e or  i sing.,  d or  i pi. ; masc.  in  a,  neut. 
i,  yd  sing.,  d or  yd  pk  ; masc.  in  i,  neut.  1,  yd  sing.,  1 or  yd 
pk ; fem.  in  i,  ye  sing.,  yd  pk ; masc.  in  u,  neut.  u,  vd  sing., 
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Stems. 

Nom.  sing. 

Nom.  pl. 

Nom.  sing. 

Nom.  pl. 

a = o 

Skr.  nar-as  ‘ man  ’ 

nar-as 

Lat.  ann-us 

ann-i 

( ann-os ) 

S.  nar-u 

nar -a 

It.  ann-o 

ann-i 

O.H.  nar-u 

nar-a 

W. 1 an-u 

an-i 

H.  nar 

nar 

Fr.  an 

an-s 

Ski-,  grih-am  n.  ‘ house  ’ 

grih-dni 

Lat.  lign-um 

lign-a 

M.  ghar 

ghar-e1 2 

It.  legn-o 

leg  n-a  2 

a = a 

Skr./jAr-a  f.  ‘tongue’ 

jihv-as 

Lat.  ros-a 

ros-ae 

(ros-as) 

S.  jibh-a 

jibh-a 

It.  ros-a 

ros-e 

H.  j'bh 

j'bh-e 

Fr.  ros-e 

ros-e 8 

M.  jibh 

jibh-a 2 

i 

Skr.  bhitt-is  f . 1 wall  ’ 

bhitt-ayas 

Lat.  turr-is 

turr-es 

S.  bhitt-i 

bhitt-iu 

It.  torr-e 

torr-i 

H.  bh>t3 

bh>t-e 

Fr.  tour 

tour-s 

M.  bhint 

bhint- i 2 

Consonant 

Skr.  vale  1 voice  ’ 

vac -as 

Lat.  voc-s 

voc-es 

(acc.  vac' -am) 

( voc-em ) 

B.  bac 

bac' 

It.  voc'-e 

voc-i 

Skr.  pus  ‘ town  ’ 

par-as 

Lat.  flos 

flor-es 

(acc.  pur-am ) 

(Jlor-em) 

H.  pur 

pur 

Fr.  jfteur 

fleur-s 

Skr.  rudan  (p.)  ‘ weeping  ’ 

rudant-as 

Lat.  riden-s 

rident-es 

(acc.  rudant-am) 

(acc.  rident-em ) 

S.  ruand-o 

ruand-a 

It.  ridcnl-e 

rident-i 

O.H.  roant 

roant 

Fr.  riant 

riant-s 

H.  rot- a 

rot-e 

Skr.  bharta  ‘husband’ 

bhartar-as 

Lat.  cantor 

cantor-es 

(acc.  bhartdr-am ) 

(acc.  cantor-cm) 

S.  bhattdr-u 

bhattar-a 

It.  can  tor -e 

cantor-i 

H.  bhatdr 

bhatdr 

Fr.  chanteur 

chanteur-s 

Skr.  pita  ‘ father  ’ 

pitar-as 

Lat.  pater 

patr-es 

(acc  .pitar-am) 

( acc.patr-em ) 

S.  piu 

piur-a  4 

Fr.  pere 

pere -8 

Truncated 

Skr.  raja  ‘ king  ’ 

raj  an -as 

Lat.  rex 

reg-es 

S.  rau 

ra-a 

It.  re 

re 

H.  rae 

rae 

Fr.  roi 

roi-s 

Skr.  ghrit-am  ‘ butter  ’ 

Lat.  scut-um 

H.  ghl 

Fr.  ecu 

Skr.  jagat  ‘ world  ’ 

jag  anti 

Lat.  serpens 

serpentes 

S.  jagmu 

jaga 

It.  serpe 

serpi 

H.  jag 

J«9 

Prov.  serp 

serp 

Skr.  kantakam  ‘ thorn  ’ 

kantakdni 

Lat.  classicum 

classica 

S.  kando 

kandd 

It.  chiasso 

chiassi 

H.  kata 

kale 

Fr.  glas 

Skr.  makshika  ‘ fly  ’ 

makshikds 

Lat.  formica 

formicae 

1 H.  makkht 

makkhiyd 

Fr.  fourmi 

fourmis 

1 Walachian. 

2 Compare  these  forms,  It.  anni  and  legna,  M.jibhd,  bhint',  and  ghare,  in  which 
the  original  distinction  of  termination  is  preserved  in  the  pi.,  but  not  in  the  sin". 

3 The  i is  occasionally  retained;  as,  II . muni  ‘a  sage’  from  Skr.  munis;  u is 
treated  like  i generally  dropped ; as,  H.  sits  ‘ a mother-in-law  ’ from  Skr. 
s'vas'rut ; hut  occasionally  retained  ; as,  H.  tarn  ‘a  tree’  from  Skr.  tarns.  In 
Romance  the  u subst.  pass  into  the  2nd  decl. ; ns,  Lat.  fructus,  It.frutto,  pi.  frutti. 

1 The  stem,  as  preserved  in  the  pi.,  alone  admits  of  comparison;  thus  also  S. 
bhaur-a,  Fr.  frere-s. 
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u or  I'd  pi. ; fera.  in  ft,  ve  sing.,  rd  pi. ; all  subst.  in  i and  it, 
i and  u sing.,  ~i  and  u pi.  In  all  other  cases  in  the  languages 
above  referred  to  the  obi.  form  is  the  same  as  the  nom.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  B.  and  O.  have  no  obi.  forms,  all 
the  additions  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subst.  being 
classed  as  postpositions.  Hoernle,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  e in  e-r  gen.  sing,  and  in  e-te  loc.  sing,  of  subst. 
in  B.  is  of  similar  origin  to  the  obi.  forms  of  the  other 
languages  above  referred  to.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the 
compound  pi.  in  0.  has  an  obi.  form  in  an;  as,  for  instance, 
ghar-mdn  nom.  pi.  * houses  ’ ; ghar-mdnan  obi.  pi. 

The  different  forms  of  the  obi.  in  Gaurian  are  considered 
by  Iloernle  to  be  all  derived  ultimately  from  the  Skr.  genitive 
suffix  sya  m.  yds  £.,  pi.  ndm  m.f.,  or  from  the  strong  form 
kasya  m.  kayos  f.,  pi.  kanarn  m.f.,  with  elision  of  lc  in  the 
moderns.  To  see  this  we  must  study  all  the  intermediate 
forms  preserved  in  the  different  kinds  of  Prakrit.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  these  details  for  my 
purpose,  as  beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  a nom.  and  obi. 
form  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  languages  and  in  two  of  the 
Romance,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  there  is  not 
much  else  to  compare,  in  regard  to  these  forms,  between  the 
two  groups,  the  obi.  in  one  group  being  derived  from  the 
gen.,  in  the  other  from  the  acc.  of  the  parent  language. 
One  or  two  examples  of  comparison  with  the  Skr.  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  Gaurian  group  ; as,  Skr.  naras  ‘ a man,’ 
gen.  sing,  narasya,  gen.  pi.  narandm ; S.  naru,  obi.  sing. 
nara,  obi.  pi.  nara. ; H.  nar,  obi.  pi.  naro ; M.  nar,  obi. 
sing,  nara,  obi.  pi.  nara.  Skr.  jihvd  ‘the  tongue,’  gen. 
sing,  jihcayds,  gen.  pi.  jihvanam;  S.  jibha,  obi.  pi.  jibhd; 
Jl.jibh,  obi.  pi.  jibhd ; M.  jibh,  obi.  sing,  jibhe,  obi.  pi.  jibhd. 
Skr.  tamrakas  1 copper,’  gen.  sing,  tamrakasya,  gen.  pi. 
tamrakdndm ; S.  tamo,  obi.  sing,  tame,  obi.  pi.  tam'd;  H. 
taba,  obi.  sing,  tdbe,  obi.  pi.  tdbo.  There  is,  however,  in 
some  of  the  Gaurians,  a second  form  of  the  obi.  which 
usually  takes  no  postposition,  and  is  restricted  generally 
to  the  expression  of  one  relation  of  the  subst.,  which  is 
derived  by  Hoernle  from  a different  form  in  Prakrit  of  the 
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Skr.  gen.  Thus  in  M.  there  is  the  general  obi.  sing,  in 
a = Mg.  Pr.  aha,  as  nara  given  above,  and  there  is  a special 
obi.  in  as  = Pr.  assa,  which  has  become  the  dative,  as  naras 
‘ to  a man.’  There  are  also  relics  of  the  old  inflected  inst. 
and  abl.  case  in  M.  and  S.,  and  some  relics  of  the  old  loc. 
in  most  of  the  Gaurians. 

In  the  Romance  languages  it  is  only  the  Old  Pr.  and 
Prov.  that  have  an  obi.  form  distinct  from  the  nom.  form. 
The  obi.  form  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  acc.,  and  this  is  the 
form  which  the  subst.  has  taken  in  modern  Fr.  The  two 
cases  are  preserved  in  subst.  belonging  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
declensions;  as  Lat.  annus,  acc.  annum,  pi.  anni,  acc.  annos ; 
Old  Fr.  and  Prov.  ans,  acc.  an,  pi.  an,  acc.  ans ; Lat.  pastor, 
acc.  pastorem,  pi.  pastores  ; Old  Fr.  pastre,  acc.  pasteur,  pi. 
pasteurs ; Prov.  pastre,  acc.  pastor,  pi.  pastors.  In  Old  Fr. 
and  Prov.,  as  in  Old  H.,  the  case  particles  were  not  so 
rigorously  employed  as  in  later  times ; but  were  often 
omitted  where  the  relation  of  the  subst.  could  be  gathered 
from  the  context. 

In  both  groups,  in  their  present  state,  the  old  relations  of 
case  are,  generally,  expressed  by  particles,  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  subst.  governed  by  them,  and  in  Gaurian 
with  the  obi.  form  of  the  subst.,  and  which  usually  follow  the 
subst.  in  one  group,  precede  it  in  the  other.  Several  other 
relations  of  the  subst.  are  expressed  in  the  same  way.  These 
particles  are  prepositions  or  postpositions  proper.  Other 
relations  of  the  subst.,  again,  are  expressed  by  particles 
which  are  connected  with  the  subst.  by  means  of  a case 
particle,  usually  the  gen.  particle.  These  are  prepositions  or 
postpositions  improper,  being  of  the  nature  of  adverbs,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  used  as  such,  that  is,  attached  to  the 
verb  without  affecting  the  case  relation  of  any  subst.  The 
following  are  instances  from  II.  and  Fr.,  as  dco  ‘dieu,’  deo  ko 
‘a  dieu,’  deo  par  ‘sur  dieu,’  dco  he  pas  ‘pres  de  dieu.’  The 
reason  of  the  particles  preceding  the  subst.  in  one  group  and 
following  it  in  the  other  is  that  in  Lat.  there  were  pre- 
positions, which  by  a slight  change  and  extension  of  their 
meaning,  though  they  have  also  preserved  their  ancient 
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prepositional  force,  were  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  case 
flexions.  In  the  late  Lat.  of  the  inscriptions,  where  the  cases 
were  in  a state  of  confusion,  they  are  found  exercising  this 
function.  The  prepositions  principally  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  modern  languages  are  de  and  ad,  and  in  It.  a 
compound  preposition  da  composed  of  de  and  ad.  In,  cum, 
per  and  pro  are  also  occasionally  employed  to  express  some  of 
the  old  relations  of  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Skr.  the 
prepositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  fitted  by 
previous  use  and  meaning  to  the  required  purpose.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  have  recourse  elsewhere  for  case 
particles  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  cases,  and  accordingly 
subst.  in  the  Skr.  locative  case  were  often  made  use  of  to 
this  end.  The  usual  position  of  subst.  in  an  Aryan  language 
is  after  the  subst.  dependent  on  them  ; hence  they  became 
postpositions.  Prepositions  in  Skr.,  however,  frequently 
follow  the  subst.  which  is  governed  by  them. 

Of  the  case  particles  employed  in  Gaurian,  the  dat. 
particles,  S.  khe,  H.  kho,  are  probably  derived  from  the  Skr. 
loc.  kakshe  * at  the  side.’  The  loc.  particle  S.  and  H.  me 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Skr.  loc.  madhye  ‘ in  the 
midst.’  About  the  origin  of  the  abl.  and  instr.  particles  in  S. 
k/id,  H.  se,  there  appears  to  be  much  doubt.  The  particle 
which  marks  the  gen.  relation  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  in  that,  in  the  gender  languages,  it  is  inflected  like 
an  adj.,  iu  fact  by  it  the  subst.  in  the  gen.  relation  is  made 
into  an  adj.  which  agrees  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with 
the  subst.  on  which  it  depends  ; as  S.  pin  jo  puttu,  H.  bap 
ka  beta  * father’s  son  ’ ; S.  pin  ji  dhia,  H.  bap  kl  beti  ‘ father’s 
daughter.’  The  H.  ka,  ki,  ke,  is  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Skr.  past  part,  krita  ‘ made,’  Pr.  kera,  while  the 
S.  jo,  ji,  je,  and  the  P.  da,  di,  de,  are  considered  by  Hoernle  to 
be  identical  with  the  H.  past  part,  diya  ‘ given.’  The  case 
particles  differ  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  different 
languages,  and  are  not  all  of  a common  origin,  but  each 
language  sometimes  provided  for  them,  independently  of  the 
others,  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Besides  the  case  particles,  to  the  class  of  prepositions  or 
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postpositions  proper  belong  in  the  Romance  group  most  of 
the  old  prepositions  and  compounds  of  prepositions,  and  also 
some  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj.  In  the  Gaurian 
group  this  class  is  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  Romance,  and 
consists  principally  of  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj., 
sometimes  of  the  old  prepositions.  A few  instances  of  this 
class  in  both  groups  are  as  follows : S.  lai  ‘ for  ’ (Skr.  labdha 
‘obtained’),  Fr.  pour ; S.  saru  ‘according  to’  (Skr.  sadrisa 
‘like’),  Fr.  selon ; S.  pari , H.  par  ‘upon’  (Skr.  upari),  It. 
sopra,  Fr.  sur ; S.  re  ‘without’  (Skr.  rite) , It.  senza  ; S.  so, 
Skr.  sam),  H.  samet  ‘with,’  Fr.  avec,  It.  con;  S.  dd  ‘towards,’ 
Fr.  vers;  H.  par,  Skr.  pare  loc.  ‘at  the  further  side’),  Fr. 
outre;  S.  bhari  ‘against’  (Skr.  bhara  ‘supporting’),  Fr. 
contre. 

The  other  class,  that  of  the  prepositions  or  postpositions 
improper,  is  very  numerous  in  Gaurian.  The  particles  of 
this  class  are  mostly  derived  from  subst.,  in  both  groups. 
Some,  however,  that  were  prepositions  in  the  ancient 
languages  also  require  a case  particle  to  connect  them 
with  the  subst.  The  following  are  a few  instances  of  this 
class  of  particles  in  Gaurian  with  their  equivalents  in 
Romance:  S.  kha  age,  H.  Ice  age  (Skr.  loc.  agre  ‘ in  front’), 
It.  davanti  a,  Fr.  au  devant  de;  S.  je  pane,  It.  Ice  pas  (Skr  .parSve 
loc.  ‘at  the  side’),  It.  presso  di,  Fr.  pres  de;  S.  je  vicce,  II. 
ke  bic  (Skr.  vrit  ‘be,’  ‘dwell’),  It.  in  mezzo  di,  Fr.  au  milieu 
de ; Skr.  khd  poe,  H.  ke  pache  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  pasce),  It. 
dietro  a;  S.  hethe,  H.  nice  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  nice).  It.  sotto  a, 
Fr.  au  dessous  de;  S.  je  bahari,  II.  ke  bdhir  (Skr.  vahis), 
It.  fuore  di,  Fr.  hors  de. 

Several  prepositions  and  postpositions  do  not  absolutely 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  classes,  but  may  be  used  in  both 
classes,  sometimes  in  the  same,  sometimes  in  different 
languages.  The  postpositions  so  called  in  Gaurian  do  not, 
however,  always  follow  the  subst.  S.  re  ‘ without,’  H.  bin 
‘ without,’  for  instance,  may  either  precede  or  follow  the 
subst.,  and  in  poetry  many  of  the  postpositions  are  used 
either  before  or  after  the  subst.  governed  by  them. 

Next,  I proceed  to  give  some  account  of  adjectives  in  the 
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two  groups.  Adj.,  when  inflected,  are  generally  declined 
like  subst.  In  Gaurian  the  termination  o or  a is  masc. ; and 
o and  d are  changed  to  i in  the  fern.  In  S.  adj.  in  a have 
also  gender,  and  change  it  to  a or  i in  the  fern.  In  M.  and 
G.  the  adj.  has,  of  course,  besides  masc.  and  fern.,  the  neut. 
termination.  In  S.  and  P.  the  adj.  agrees  with  the  subst.  in 
number,  gender,  and  case,  and  in  the  other  languages  also, 
but  with  some  exceptions.  Thus,  in  II.  and  G.  the  adj.  does 
not  take  the  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  in  the  pi.,  but  that  of  the 
obi.  sing.,  and  also  in  II.  the  nom.  fem.  i is  unchanged  in  the 
nom.  pi.  Further  in  M.  the  usual  obi.  ending  is  yd  sing., 
yd  pi.  for  all  genders.  In  13.  and  0.  the  adj.  is  unchanged. 
In  Romance,  gender  is  distinguished  as  in  Lat.  in  adj. 
derived  from  Lat.  adj.  in  as,  a;  as  It.  buono,  buona  ; Fr.  bon, 
bonne.  With  these  terminations  er  and  era  are  confounded  ; 
as,  It.  nero,  nera.  Many  adj.,  however,  which  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  masc.  and  fem.  in  Lat.,  make  the 
distinction  in  Fr. ; as,  fort,  forte,  etc.  In  the  Asturian  Sp. 
dialect,  I am  informed  by  Prince  L Bonaparte,  the  adj.  has 
a neut.  form,  when  used  substantively,  and  also  when  used 
as  a predicate  of  a neut.  pronoun ; as,  bonu  m.,  bona  f.,  but 
bono  n. ; as,  Jo  bono  ‘ the  good,’  and  Jo  que  ye  bono  * that 
which  is  good.’  In  Sp.  also  the  neut.  form  of  the  article  is 
used  with  the  adj.  raised  to  the  quality  of  a subst.;  as,  Jo 
bueno.  In  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  again,  according  to  Diez,  the 
adj.  has  a neut.  form,  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  a pronoun 
used  in  a neut.  sense,  or  of  an  entire  sentence.  Old  Fr.  bons 
m.,  bone  f.,  bon  n.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  an  adj.  in 
each  group : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Skr. 

sushkas 

sushka 

sushkam 

sushkas 

sushkas  lushkdni 

Lat. 

siccus 

sicca 

siccum 

sicci 

siccae  sicca 

M. 

sukii 

suki 

suke 

suke 

sukya  suki 

S. 

sukko 

sukki 

sukka 

sukki  u 

H. 

sukhd 

sukhi 

sukhe 

sukhi 

It. 

secco 

secca 

secchi 

secche 

Er. 

sec 

seche 

secs 

seches 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  above  about  the  obi. 
form  of  the  adj.  in  Gaurian,  we  have,  for  instance,  obi.  sing. 
S.  and  P.  rare  g/iore,  H.  bare  gliore  * magni  equi ; ’ obi.  pi.  S. 
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rare  ghore,  P.  varia  ghorid  ‘ magnorum  equoruin,’  but  H. 
bare  ghoro.  Both  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  adj.  are  compared  by 
flexion  : for  the  comparative  degree  Skr.  iyams  and  taras,  Lat. 
tor ; for  the  superlative,  Skr.  tamas  and  ishthas,  Lat.  itnus 
and  issimus.  The  modern  languages  have,  in  principle,  in 
both  groups  renounced  such  flexion.  In  Gaurian  the  com- 
parative degree  is  expressed  by  simply  adding  the  ablative 
particle  to  the  subst.  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  the 
superlative  by  the  employment  of  the  pronoun  signifying 
‘ all  ’ followed  by  the  ablative  particle.  The  Romance  for 
the  comparative  makes  use  of  what  was  already  occasionally 
employed  in  Lat.,  a periphrastic  formation  by  means  of 
adverbs.  The  signification  of  superlative  is  given  by  placing 
before  the  comparative  the  definite  article. 

As  regards  the  numerals,  in  S.  and  M.  alone  in  Gaurian  is 
there  any  distinction  of  gender,  and  that  only  in  the  first 
numeral  in  S.,  viz.  hikku  m.,  hikka  f.,  and  in  M.  in  the 
special  forms  for  two,  three,  and  four;  as  doghe  m.,  dogl/i  f., 
doghe  n.  * two.’  In  the  Romance  languages  units  alone  is 
subject  to  flexion  in  all  the  languages;  as,  It.  uno,  una ; Fr. 
un,  une ; duo  in  Port,  only;  tres  only  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov., 
ducente,  trecenti,  etc.,  exclusively  in  Sp.  and  Port.  Mille  has 
a ph,  viz.  mila,  in  It.  only.  The  following  is  a comparison  of 
the  first  decade  in  each  group : 


Skk. 

S. 

H. 

Lat. 

It. 

Fr. 

1 

elcas,  a 

hikku,  a 

ek 

unus,  a 

uno,  a 

un,  e 

2 

dvau 

ba 1 

do 

duo 

due 

deux 

3 

trayas  sing. 
(trini  pi.) 

(re 

tin 

tres 

tre 

trois 

4 

c'atvari  pi. 
(stem  c’utur) 

c'dri 

c'ar 

qualtuor 

quattro 

quatre 

5 

pane  a 

panja 

pac' 

quinque 

cinque 

cinq 

6 

shat 

(stem  shash ) 

c'ha 

c'ha 

sex 

sd 

six 

7 

snpta 

(stem  saptan ) 

satta 

sat 

seplem 

sette 

sept 

8 

ash  (a 

attha 

dth 

octo 

otto 

huit 

9 

nova 

(stem  navan) 
das  a 

(stem  das  an) 

navd 

nau 

novem 

note 

neuf 

10 

daha 

das 

decern 

died 

dix 

20 

vimsati 

vl ha 

bis 

viginti 

venti 

vingt 

1 Compare  Lat.  bis  for  (tv is. 
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In  Gaurian  each  numeral  is  subject  to  phonetic  change,  as 
if  it  was  an  independent  word.  There  is  no  help  given  to 
the  memory  by  using  the  numerals,  up  to  nine,  of  the  first 
decade  unchanged  in  the  other  decades,  as  is  the  case 
generally  in  the  European  languages  ; so  that  it  is  a con- 
siderable tax  on  the  memory  to  learn  the  numerals  in  the 
Gaurian  languages.  Thus  in  H.,  for  instance,  for  * vingt  un,’ 
instead  of  bis  ek,  we  have  elds,  from  Skr.  ckavimsati;  for 
‘ vingt  deux,’  instead  of  bis  do,  we  have  bdis,  from  Skr. 
dvavimsah ; for  ‘vingt  sept,’  satdis,  where  the  long  a is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  Skr.  oxytone  sapta  as  compared 
with  eka ; for  the  same  reason  at/iais  28,  but  pacts  25.  For 
19  the  Skr.  has  ekonavimsati  ‘ twenty  less  one,’  Lat.  unde- 
pig inti,  which  is  preserved  in  M.  ekitnavisd,  Old  II.  agunis ; 
but  the  more  common  abbreviated  form  Skr.  unacimsati 
appears  in  II.  unis,  S.  univiha. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  declined  exactly  like  adj.  in  both 
groups.  The  following  are  examples.  The  first  ordinal  has 
undergone  great  change  in  Gaurian. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Skr.  prathamas 

prathama 

Lat.  primus 

prima 

S.  paharyu 

pahart 

It.  primo 

prima 

H.  pi  hi  la 

pahili 

Old  Fr.  prime 

Skr.  trit'yas 

tritiya 

Lat.  tertius 

terlia 

S.  trijo 

triji 

It.  terzo 

terza 

Old  H.  t'jo 

tji 

Old  Fr.  tiers 

tierce 

H.  tisra 

tltri 

Fr.  troisieme 

Skr.  c'aturthas 

c'aturthi 

Lat.  quartus 

quarta 

S.  c'otho 

cot  hi 

It.  quarto 

quarta 

H.  caul  ha 

cauthi 

Old  Fr.  quart 

quarte 

Skr.  saptamas 

sapta  mi 

Lat.  septimus 

septima 

P.  satma 

satmi 

It.  settimo 

seltima 

Old  H.  sat  mo 

sat  mi 

Old  Fr.  set  me 

H.  salva 

satvi 

Fr.  septieme 

The  modern  H.  ti-sra  ‘ third,’  and  also  du-sra  4 second,’  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  sra,  as  the  modern  Fr. 
deux-ieme,  trois-ieme,  by  the  addition  of  ieme  = esimus. 

The  article,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Romance  languages,  was  unknown  both  to  Skr.  and  Lat. 
The  first  numeral  is  used  as  the  indefinite  article  in  both  the 
modern  groups,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Gaurian  as 
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ill  Romance.  Gaurian,  however,  has  no  definite  article, 
though  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  occasionally  used,  as 
ille  was  in  late  Lat. 

The  pronouns  in  both  groups  have  a nom.  and  an  obi. 
form,  the  latter  being  apparently  from  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  gen. 
though  in  Romance  also,  in  some  instances,  from  the  Lat. 
acc.  and  dat.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronoun  in  each 
group  may  be  thus  compared: 


1st  Personal  Pronoun. 


Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Skr. 

nom.  aham 

asma 1 (stem) 

Lat. 

nom.  ego 

nos 

(Pr.  amha ) 

S. 

„ ait,  a 

as! 

It. 

„ to 

noi 

H. 

,,  ho 

ham 

Fr. 

>>  j» 

acc.  dat.  me,  ml 

nous 

Skr. 

gen.  mama,  me 

asmakam 

Lat. 

(Pr.  amhunam) 

S. 

obi.  mu,  ma 

asa 

It. 

obi.  me 

H. 

» mo 

ham,  hamd 

Fr. 

,,  moi 

2nd  Personal  Pronoun. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Skr. 

nom.  tvam 

yushma  (stem) 
(Pr.  tumha ) 

Lat. 

nom.  tu 

V08 

„ tu 

tavhi 

It. 

„ tu 

voi 

H. 

„ tu 

turn 

Fr. 

,,  tu 

vous 

Skr. 

gen.  tava 

yushmakam 
Pr.  ( tumhanam ) 

Lat. 

acc.  dat.  te,  tibi 

S. 

obi.  to 

tavha 

It. 

obi.  te 

H. 

„ to 

turn,  tumd 

Fr. 

„ toi 

The  forms  given  above  as  H.  are  Braj  forms.  In  High 
H.  the  obi.  forms  are  mitjh,  tujh,  and  are  from  Pr.  majjha, 
tujjha,  from  which  a dat.  is  formed  in  High  H.  mujlie,  tujhe, 
and  from  the  pi.  ham,  turn,  a dat.  hame,  tume.  High  H. 
also  has  mai  from  nom.  sing.  1st  pers.  pron.,  though  ho  occurs 
in  most  of  the  dialects ; M.  in  the  same  way  has  mi  for  the 
nom.,  0.  mu,  and  B.  mui;  all  originally  obi.  forms.  The 
obi.  form  is  also  sometimes  used  in  Fr.  for  the  nom.,  as  in 
moi  qui  Its. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Gaurian,  as  S.  pdna,  n.  dp,  etc., 
is  derived  by  a remarkable  phonetic  change  from  the  Skr. 
reflexive  pronoun  atma  ‘self,’  acc.  atmanam.  The  reflexive 
pronoun  in  Romance,  as  It.  se,  Fr.  soi,  is  from  Lat.  sc,  sibi. 

1 The  Skr.  nom.  pi.  vayam,  Pr.  vaam,  has  not  survived  in  Gaurian. 
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The  Skr.  possessive  pronouns  madiya  and  tvadiya  are  not 
found  in  Gaurian.  The  possessive  pronouns  in  most  of  the 
Gaurian  languages,  as  II.  mera,  G.  mdro  ‘ my,’  II.  tend,  G.  taro 
‘ thy,’  are  probably  formed  by  incorporating  the  Pr.  kcra  (Skr. 
past  part,  krita  ‘made’),  before  referred  to,  with  elision  of  k, 
with  the  obi.  form  of  the  pronoun.  The  possessive  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  as  II.  apna,  M.  dp/d,  is  referred  to  the  Skr. 
possessive  dtmiyas  ‘ own.’  These  possessive  forms  are  used 
as  the  gen.  of  the  subst.  pronouns.  In  S.  the  gen.  relation 
of  the  subst.  pronouns,  as  of  the  subst.,  is  expressed  by  the 
postposition  jo,  and  the  genitive  is  used  as  the  possessive 
pronoun.  In  Old  Fr.  also,  as  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  lan- 
guages, possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  attaching  a suffix 
to  an  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  pronoun;  as,  mien,  tien;  other- 
wise the  old  Lat.  possessive  survives  in  the  modern  languages. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  declined  like  adj.  in  both 
groups  ; as,  H.  tne-ra,  me-ri , Old  Fr.  mi-en,  mi-enne;  II.  te-rd, 
te-ri,  Old  Fr.  ti-en,  ti-enne ; II.  apna,  apni.  It.  suo,  sua. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  person  in  Gaurian.  S.  M.  and  some  dialects  of  H. 
distinguish  gender  in  the  demonstrative.  The  other  lan- 
guages do  not  make  the  distinction.  Thus  we  have  Skr. 
a yam  m.  ‘ this,’  S.  hi  m.  and  f.,  hiu  m.  hia  f.,  II.  yah  (dial,  i ) ; 
Skr.  gen.  sing,  asya ; obi.  sing.  P.  ih,  H.  is  (S.  hum  or  in  a) ; 
Skr.  nora.  pi.  ime,  S.  hi,  he,  H.  ye;  Skr.  gen.  pi.  anatn  for 
eshdrn,  S.  hini  or  ini,  H.  in.  Hoernle,  however,  derives  the 
modern  near  demonstrative  from  the  Skr.  iyat  (or  Yed.  icat), 
Pr.  e ‘ so  much,’  and  also  with  regard  to  all  the  simple 
pronouns,  except  the  personal,  he  thinks  that  in  most  cases 
“the  forms  which  are  now  used  as  simple  pron.  were  origin- 
ally those  of  pron.  adj.  of  quality  or  quantity.”  In  Eomance 
hie  and  is  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  themselves,  but  ille 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  used  exclusively  as  the  pron. 
of  the  3rd  person.  TVe  have  thus  from  Lat.  ille,  ilia,  It. 
egli,  ella,  Fr.  il,  elle ; Lat.  illius,  It.  and  Fr.  lui  m. ; but 
It.  lei  f.,  Fr.  elle  f. ; Lat.  illi,  Mae  and  illos,  Mas,  It.  egli-no, 
elle-no,  Fr.  Us,  elles ; Lat.  illorum,  It.  loro  (Fr.  leur  conj. 
form).  Sp.  has  also  a neut.  form,  viz.  el  in.,  ella  f.,  ello  n. 
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Besides  the  above  forms  there  are  also  in  Romance  con- 
junctive forms  of  the  pronouns  attached  to  the  verb,  which 
express  the  acc.  and  dat.  relations.  It  is  only  the  S.  among 
the  Gaurians  that  has  such  forms ; they  are  always  suffixed. 
They  cannot  be  used  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Both  in  S.  and  in 
Romance  these  conjunctive  forms  are  for  the  most  part 
abridgments  of  the  absolute  forms.  Compared  with  It.  the 
forms  are  in  the  sing.  S.  me , It.  mi;  S.  i (with  elision  of  t) , 
It.  ti;  S.  si,  It.  dat.  gli,  li,  acc.  lo,  il;  in  pi.  S.  ii,  It.  ci ; S. 
ra,  It.  vi ; S.  ni,  It.  dat.  loro,  acc.  gli,  li.  In  S.  there  is  only 
one  form,  whether  to  express  the  dat.  or  acc.  relation, 
whereas  in  Romance,  as  shown  above,  there  is  for  the  3rd 
pers.  pron.  one  form  for  the  dat.,  another  for  the  acc. 
relation.  Also  in  S.,  except  with  the  past  part.,  only  one 
conj.  pron.  can  be  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  following  are  a 
few  instances  of  the  waj^  in  which  the  pronominal  suffixes 
are  used  in  S.  as  compared  with  It. ; as  S.  din-mi  ‘ give  me,’ 
It.  da-mmi;  S.  din-i,  It.  diano-ti;  S.  dini-va,  It.  diano-ci.  In 
S.  the  pi’onominal  suffixes  are  also  used  with  nouns  and 
particles,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  verbs. 
The  fusion  of  the  particle  and  pronoun  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  preposition  and  article  in  Romance,  but  the 
conjunctive  pronouns  cannot  be  used  with  prepositions  in 
Romance. 

The  relative  pron.  in  Gaurian  has  both  a sing,  and  pi. 
form  in  all  the  languages ; gender  is  distinguished  in  S.  and 
M.  only.  The  simple  interrogative  pron.  Skr.  leas,  lid,  kad 
(the  original  neuter  form),  has  in  Gaurian  a pi.  form  either 
in  the  nom.  or  obi. ; gender  is  distinguished  in  G.  only.  In 
the  Romance  descendants  of  qui,  quae,  quod , no  distinction  of 
either  gender  or  number  has  been  preserved.  Thus  we  have 
rel.  pron.  sing.  Skr.  yas  m.  yd  f.,  S .jo  m .jd  f.,  H.  jo ; pi.  Skr. 
ye,  S.  je,  II.  je.  Inter,  pron.  Skr.  has,  Old  II.  ho,  B.  he. 
High  II.  kaun  comes  from  a derivative  form  of  the  original 
interrogative.  Lat.  qui,  It.  che,  Fr.  que ; Lat.  quis,  It.  chi, 
Fr.  qui ; both  forms  without  flexion  for  gender  or  number  in 
Romance.  The  Gaurians  have  also  an  obi.  form  for  the  rel. 
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and  inter,  pronouns  generally  derived  from  the  Skr.  gen. ; 
as  H.  jis  from  yasya,  kis  from  kasya ; pi.  jin  from  yanam  for 
yesham,  kin  from  kan&m  for  kesham.  These  pronouns,  how- 
ever, Hoernle  would  derive  from  Skr.  ydvat,  Ap.  Pr.  jeva, 
and  Skr.  kiyat  (Ved.  kivat ),  Ap.  Pr.  keva.  It.  Prov.  and  Old 
Fr.  have  the  Lat.  dat.  cui  for  their  obi.  sing,  and  pi.  The 
Gaurians  have  also  an  interrogative  used  in  a neuter  sense ; 
as  S.  clta,  H.  kyd,  from  Skr.  kim  (Yedic  had),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Fr.  quoi  from  quid. 

Skr.  kidrisas  m.,  kidrisi  f.  ‘of  what  kind?’  supplies  the 
common  interrogative  in  S.  and  P.,  as  S.  keho,  kehi  ‘ which  ?.’ 
Lat.  qualis , which  is  connected  with  kidrisas  by  change  of  d 
to  l,  is  interrogative  in  Romance;  as,  It.  quale,  Fr.  quel, 
quelle.  With  the  article  it  is  relative;  as,  It.  il  quale,  Fr. 
lequel.  Again,  kidrisas  ‘ qualis  ’ becomes  S.  kiharo  ‘ of  what 
kind  ? ’,  H.  kaisa ; and  Skr.  tadrisas  ‘ such  like  ’ becomes  S. 
teho,  H.  taisa;  and  Lat.  talis,  It.  tale,  Fr.  tel.  Skr.  kiyan  m. 
kiyati  f.,  with  stem  kiyant  (Yed.  kivant)  ‘how  much,’  becomes 
S.  ketaro  m.  ketari  f.  (ro,  ri  pleonastic),  H.  kittd  m.  kitti  f. ; 
and  Lat.  quant  us,  quanta,  It.  quanto,  quanta,  Old  Fr.  quant, 
quante. 

I now  come  to  the  verb.  The  Skr.  and  Lat.  verbs  appear 
in  the  modern  groups,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual  phonetic 
modifications;  as,  Skr.  pathami  ‘I  read,’  S .park'd,  H.  parho ; 
Lat.  lego,  It.  leggo,  Fr.  li(s)  ; Skr.  pari-veshyami  ‘I  offer 
(food),’  S.  par- odd,  H.  par-oso ; Lat.  pro-video,  It.  pro-vvedo, 
Fr.  pour-voi(s) . There  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  many 
prepositions  joined  with  verbs  in  Gaurian  as  in  Romance,  nor 
are  they  used  for  new  formations  in  Gaurian  as  in  Romance. 
Other  verbs  again  are  of  a secondary  kind,  derived  from 
nouns  or  participles  or  otherwise  not  directly  representative 
of  the  ancient  verb ; as,  Skr.  paricayanani  ‘ cognizance,’ 
H.  pahcdn-na  ‘ to  recognize  ; ’ Skr.  pravishta  ‘ entered,’  H. 
paith-nd  ‘to  enter;’  Lat.  festum,  Yv.feter ; Lat.  tractus,  Fr. 
tracer. 

As  regards  derivative  forms,  in  Gaurian  a causal  may  be 
formed  from  a simple  verb  by  an  addition  to  the  stem.  This 
formative  is  generally  a in  S.  H.  B.  and  0.,  av  in  G.,  au  in 
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P.,  avi  in  M. ; as,  S.  kar-anu,  H.  kar-na  ‘ to  do  ’ ; S.  kara-inu , 
H.  kara-na  ‘to  cause  to  do.’  The  modern  formative  is 
derived  from  the  Skr.  causal  formative  dpi,  which,  however, 
is  much  less  used  in  Skr.  than  the  i formative.  The  desidera- 
tive  and  intensive  forms  of  the  Skr.  verb  are  not  found  in 
the  modern  languages.  These  meanings  are  expressed  in 
the  moderns  by  adding  an  auxil.  to  the  principal  verb ; as, 
H.  phekna  ‘ to  throw,’  pheka  cahnd  ‘ to  desire  to  throw,’ 
phek  (lend  ‘ to  throw  away.’  The  Lat.  derivative  forms  have 
generally  been  preserved  in  Romance,  but  with  less  precision 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  they  often  take  the  place  altogether 
of  the  simple  forms  ; also  new  formations  are  very  numerous  ; 
as,  It.  mare,  Fr.  user  (frequentative  form)  ; It.  mansuescere, 
Fr.  obscurcir  (inchoative  forms). 

The  verbs  have  been  remodelled  to  a great  extent  in  both 
groups.  In  Skr.  the  verbs  are  divided  into  certain  classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stem  with  which  the  present 
and  three  other  tenses  or  moods  and  a participle  are  formed, 
the  remaining  tenses  taking  the  terminations  on  a different 
system.  In  one  of  the  classes  the  root  alone  is  the  stem, 
but  in  the  others  the  stem  is  formed  with  certain  additions 
to  the  root.  In  Gaurian,  as  the  rule,  all  parts  of  the  verb 
are  derived  from  the  same  stem  which  is  sometimes  formed 
by  incorporating  a class  suffix  of  the  Skr.  Thus  we  have 
Skr.  cinomi  (stem  cinu,  ci  being  the  root  and  nu  the  suffix  of 
the  5th  class)  * I gather,’  S.  chin'd,  H.  cinit ; Skr.  past  part. 
citas  ‘ gathered,’  but  S.  chinio,  H.  bind.  All  the  modern 
verbs,  however,  are  held  to  be  derived  from  a stem  with  a 
for  its  final  vowel.  Thus  with  reference  to  the  above  instance 
we  shall  have  to  assume  a form  cindmi  instead  of  cinomi  as 
the  origin  of  the  modern  forms.  The  forms  of  the  modern 
verb  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on.  In  derivation,  how- 
ever, other  stems  are  frequently  changed  to  what  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  6th  class  ; as,  Skr.  pishdmi  for  pitiashmi 
‘I  grind,’  S.  pi/td,  II.  pisu.  What  are  called  the  irregular 
verbs  in  Gaurian  are  the  least  so  in  regard  to  their  origin. 
In  these  verbs  the  past  participle,  instead  of  being  formed 
from  the  present  stem  as  in  the  regular  verb,  is  derived  from 
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the  Skr.  past  part.  pass. ; as,  Skr.  karomi  ' I do,’  S.  kara,  ET. 
karu ; Skr.  kritas  ‘ done,’  S.  kilo,  also  kio  and  kayo,  IT.  kiyd ; 
Skr.  pravisdmi  ‘I  enter,’  S.  pihd  ; Skr.  pracishtas  ‘entered,’ 
S.  petho.  These  irregular  verbs  are  numerous  in  S.,  while 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  H. 

The  distinctions  which  characterize  the  Lat.  conjugations 
are  more  or  less  preserved  in  Romance,  but  many  verbs 
change  their  conjugation  in  passing  from  Lat.  to  Romance; 
as,  Lat.  tussire,  Fr.  toimer,  etc.  What  are  usually  called  the 
irregular  verbs  in  Romance,  to  which  Diez  has  given  the 
name  of  strong,  while  the  regulars  he  terms  weak,  are 
mainly  distinguished  by  having  the  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  of  the  1st  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect,  and  to 
a considerable  extent  also  on  the  radical  syllable  of  the  past 
part.,  while  in  the  weak  verbs  the  accent  is  on  the  flexion. 
The  former,  as  regards  their  origin,  are  not  less  regular  than 
the  latter.  The  so-called  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  there- 
fore, are  alike  in  both  groups  so  far  as  the  regular  verb  has 
one  kind  of  participle  and  the  irregular  another ; but  the 
Gaurian  verbs  cannot  be  classed  as  strong  and  weak,  for  the 
participle  is  always  accented  on  the  root  syllable.  Weak 
verbs  in  Romance  are  such  as,  Lat.  canto,  It.  canto , Fr. 
ckant(e) ; Lat.  cantatas,  It.  cantato,  Fr.  chante ; strong,  as 
Lat.  dico,  It.  dico,  Fr.  dis ; Lat.  dictus,  It.  detto,  Fr.  dit. 
Many  of  the  Lat.  strong  verbs,  however,  have  become  weak 
in  Romance. 

The  original  tenses  preserved  in  Gaurian  are  the  pres, 
indie,  and  the  imperative,  in  all  the  languages,  the  fut.  in 
Old  H.  and  G.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pres, 
indie,  has  become  the  pres.  subj.  in  S.  H.  and  P.,  though 
colloquially,  it  is  frequently  used  in  its  original  sense.  In 
the  literary  form  of  these  languages  a new  pres,  formed  with 
the  pres.  part,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pres.  In 
Romance  more  old  tenses  have  been  preserved.  The  pres., 
imperf.,  and  perf.  indie,  have  been  preserved  in  all  the 
languages,  the  pluperf.  in  Sp.  Port,  and  Prov.  Of  the 
subj.,  the  pres,  and  pluperf.  have  been  maintained  in  all  the 
languages,  and  the  fut.  anterior  in  Sp.  and  Port.  The  first 
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tense  of  the  imperative  has  also  been  saved  in  all  the 
languages.  The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  pres, 
indie,  in  both  groups,  taking  likh  ‘write’  for  the  Gaurian, 
and  canto  for  the  Romance,  as  examples  : 

Present  Indicative. 


Sanskrit. 

Sindhi. 

Hindi. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

French. 

Sing.  1 

likh-ami 

likh-a 

likh-u 

cant-o 

cant-o 

chant[e) 

2 

likh-asi 

likh-e 

likh-e 

cant-as 

cant-i 

chant-es 

3 

likh-ati 

likh-e 

likh-e 

cant-at 

cant-a 

chant-e 

PL  1 

likh-amas 

likh-u 

likh-e 

cant-amus 

cant-iamo 

ehant-ons 

2 

likh-atha 

likh-o 

likh-o 

cant-atis 

cant-ate 

chant-ez 

3 

likh-anti 

likh-ani 

likh-e 

cant-ant 

cant-ano 

chant-ent 

The  Skr.  1st  sing,  -ami  is  best  represented  by  the  0.  -aX. 
The  H.  U is  referred  by  Hoernle  to  an  Ap.  Pr.  form  aiim 
The  Skr.  2nd  sing,  is  unchanged  in  the  Old  EL  likhasi.  The 
3rd  sing,  in  Old  H.  is  likhai.  The  Skr.  3rd  pi.  remains  in 
0.  -anti.  Regarding  the  e of  the  1st  sing,  of  such  verbs  as 
Fr.  chante,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  a 
modern  addition  and  does  not  belong  to  Old  Fr.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  $ of  the  1st  sing,  of  the  other  con- 
jugations previously  instanced.  The  2nd  sing,  of  the  Skr. 
imperative  is  alone  preserved  in  S.  H.  and  P.,  and  the  sing, 
only  of  the  Lat.  pres,  imperative  in  most  of  the  Romance 
languages,  the  pres,  indie,  in  both  groups  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  pi.  In  Sp.  and  Port.,  however,  the  old  pi.  is 
preserved,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Gaurian  languages  both  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pi.  of  the  old  imperative  are  preserved — thus  : 

Imperative. 

Sg- 

2 Skr.  likh-a  S.  Itkh-u  H.  likh  Lat.  eant-a  It.  cant-a  Fr.  chante 

3 ,,  likh-atu  0.  likh-u  M.  lih-o 

PL 

2 ,,  likh-ala  ,,  likh-a  ,,  lih-a  ,,  cant-ale  Sp.  cant-ad  Port,  cant-ai 

3 ,,  likh-antu  ,,  likh-antu  ,,  lih-ot 

There  is  also  a precative  or  respectful  form  of  the 
imperative  in  some  Gaurians  which  is  generally  referred  to 
the  Skr.  precative  ; as,  2 sing.  Skr.  likh-yas,  S.  likh-tji,  IT. 
likh-iye.  Iloernle,  however,  thinks  that  these  are  really 
passive  forms,  but  used  actively. 

In  Old  II.  and  G.  the  simple  fut.  derived  from  the  Skr. 
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fat.  is,  for  instance,  Skr.  likh-ishydmi,  Old  TT.  likh-ihau,  G. 
lakh-is.  Instances  of  the  other  simple  tenses  retained  in 
Romance  are,  the  imperf. ; as,  Lat.  cantabam,  It.  cantava, 
Fr.  chantai(s)  ; perf.,  Lat.  ca  atari,  It.  cantai,  Fr.  chantai ; 
pres,  subj.,  Lat.  cantem.  It.  cante,  Fr.  chant(e) ; the  pluperf. 
subj.,  Lat.  cantassem,  It.  cantassi,  Fr.  chantassc ; the  pluperf. 
indie.,  in  Sp.  Port,  and  Prov.  only,  as,  Lat.  cantaram,  Sp. 
cantara ; and  the  fut.  anterior  in  Sp.  and  Port,  only,  as, 
Lat.  cantaro,  Sp.  cantare.  The  Skr.  infinitive  in  turn,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Lat.  supine  in  turn,  has  disappeared  in 
Gaurian,  as  have  also  the  Lat.  supines  in  Romance.  In 
place  of  the  Skr.  infinitive,  the  modern  infinitive,  which  is 
declined  like  a subst.,  is  formed  by  two  different  suffixes,  the 
characteristic  letter  of  one  being  v (b),  of  the  other  n.  The 
former  is  found  in  B.  O.  G.  and  in  Braj  ; the  latter  in 
High  II.  and  in  S.  P.  and  M.  These  forms  are  derived  by 
Hoernle  from  the  two  forms  of  the  Skr.  fut.  part,  pass.,  the 
V ( b ) form  from  the  part,  in  tarya,  the  n form  from  the  part, 
in  a nit/a ; as,  Skr.  likhitarya,  Braj  likhibau,  Skr.  likhaniya, 
S.  likhanu.  The  functions  of  the  Lat.  supines,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  wanting  in  Romance,  are,  generally, 
discharged  b)r  the  infinitive.  The  pres,  of  the  inf.  has  been 
preserved;  as,  Lat.  cantare,  It.  cantare,  Fr.  chanter.  The 
pres.  part,  has  been  preserved  in  both  groups,  as  Skr.  stem 
likhant,  S.  likhando,  H.  likhatd;  but  generally  with  the  value 
of  an  adj.  in  Romance,  Lat.  cantantem,  It.  cantante,  Fr. 
chantant.  The  rule  of  the  pres.  part,  in  Romance  generally 
devolves  on  the  gerundive,  which  is  preserved  in  its  abl. 
form;  as,  Lat.  cantando,  It.  cantando,  Fr.  chantant.  The 
past  part,  has  also  been  preserved  in  both  groups ; as,  Skr. 
likhitas,  S.  likhio,  H.  likha;  Lat.  cantatas,  It.  cantato,  Fr.  chantd. 

The  part,  of  the  Skr.  fut.  pass,  in  tavya,  from  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  inf.  in  some  of  the  languages  is 
derived,  has  been  preserved  also  in  its  part,  sense  in  S.  G. 
and  P. ; as,  S.  likhibo,  meaning  ‘ being  written/  The  con- 
junctive part.,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Gaurians,  is  believed,  in  most  instances,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Skr.  indecl.  past  part,  in  ya ; as,  S.  likhi,  Old  H.  likhi,  in 
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later  H.  likh,  the  final  i having  been  dropped.  In  some,  but 
not  in  all  the  languages,  the  pres,  and  fut.  part,  are  used  as 
tenses  without  the  addition  of  any  suffix  or  auxiliary  verb. 
The  old  Skr.  inflected  passive  voice,  lost  in  most  of  the 
Gaurian  languages  as  that  of  Lat.  has  been  in  all  the 
Romance,  has  been  preserved  in  S. ; in  P.,  where,  however, 
its  use  is  exceptional,  and  in  the  Marwarl  dialect  of  H.  The 
suffixed  y,  which  forms  the  passive  in  Skr.,  becomes  j or  j in 
S.,  I in  P.,  ij  in  Marwarl ; as,  Skr.  likh-yate  * it  is  written,’ 
S.  likh-ije,  P.  likh- ie. 

The  places  of  the  lost  tenses,  or  such  additional  tenses  as 
are  required  by  the  modern  languages,  are  supplied  in  both 
groups  bv  a periphrastic  formation  with  an  auxiliary,  which 
is  sometimes  incorporated  with  some  form  of  the  principal 
verb,  while  in  other  cases  the  periphrasis  consists  of  the  full 
forms  of  a part,  and  an  auxil.  separately  written.  The 
auxil.  verbs  in  most  of  the  languages  in  both  groups 
are  also  principal  verbs,  capable  of  being  separately  used, 
in  fact  frequently  so  used.  The  auxil.  used  in  the  active 
voice  in  Gaurian  are  derived  from  the  Skr.  as  ‘ esse,’ 
and  Pr.  ach  of  doubtful  origin,  but  according  to  Hoernle 
perhaps  from  an  inchoative  form  of  as,  Skr.  bhu  ‘fuere,’ 
stha  1 stare,’  vrit  ‘ vertere,’  gam  ‘ to  go.’  In  Romance 
the  principal  auxil.  in  the  active  voice  is  liabeo.  In 
some  of  the  languages  tenere  is  also  used,  and  in  some  again 
with  intransitive  verbs  esse.  For  the  periphrastic  passive 
the  sole  auxil.  in  Gaurian  is  from  the  Skr.  yd  ‘ to  go.’  In 
Romance  the  auxil.  is  esse,  and  besides  esse,  stare  is  also 
employed  in  most  of  the  Romance  languages  for  the  peri- 
phrasis of  the  passive.  In  Gaurian  some  of  the  auxil.  are 
not  met  with  as  principal  verbs  in  all  the  languages,  the 
same  is  the  case  with  stare  in  Romance.  Thus  S.  thianu 
from  Skr.  stha,  and  It.  stare,  both  exist  as  separate  verbs 
in  all  their  tenses,  but  in  II.  and  Fr.  they  are  no  longer 
separate  verbs.  In  Fr.  we  have  as  a substitute  £tre  debout, 
literally  ‘ to  be  on  end,’  while  in  II.  ‘ to  stand  ’ is  khard  hona, 
literally  ‘to  be  propped  up’  (khara  — Skr.  skabdhas).1 

1 Beames,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G. 
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Of  the  contracted  periphrastic  forms  there  is  in  S.  what 
Trumpp  calls  the  aorist,  formed  from  the  past  part.,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  the  pres,  tense  of  the 
Skr.  as  1 to  be,’  incorporated  with  it,  in  which  the  rnasc. 
and  fern,  gender  are  distinguished;  as,  hatiu-si  masc.,  halia-si 
fern.  ‘ I went,’  but  this  formation  only  occurs  in  the  case  of 
intrans.  verbs;  in  B.  and  0.  also  a perf.  tense  formed  from 
the  part,  in  ia,  and  the  pres,  tense  of  the  verb  achi  ‘ I am  ’ ; 
as  B.  likhiy-achi  pronounced  likhechi  ‘I  have  written.’ 
There  are,  however,  other  tenses  in  Gaurian,  which  are 
formed  from  a part,  and  suffixed  terminations  which  re- 
semble, generally,  the  personal  terminations  of  the  old  pres, 
indie.,  from  which  they  are  derived  by  Iloernle,  though 
Beames  apparently  regards  them  as  specially  those  or  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Skr.  subst.  verb  as  ‘ to  be.’  Thus  we 
have  in  51.  a definite  pres.,  in  which  gender  is  distinguished, 
formed  from  the  pres,  part.,  as  51.  lihit-o  masc.,  lihity-e  fem. 

‘ I write  ’ ; also  in  51.  a perf.  tense  formed  from  the  past  part, 
in  ala  with  the  same  suffixes.  A 2nd  perf.  tense,  formed  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  past  part,  in  at  or  it,  occurs  in  B.  and  0. 
Of  similar  construction  again  is  a past  subj.  tense  in  51.  B. 
and  0.  formed  from  the  present  part. 

The  future  tense  is  formed  in  several  ways  in  Gaurian. 
In  Old  EL  and  G.,  as  before  pointed  out,  it  is  the  old  Skr. 
fut.  after  the  usual  phonetic  changes.  In  S.  the  fut.  is 
formed  by  adding  to  the  pres.  part,  the  same  terminations 
derived  from  the  subst.  verb  as  1 to  be,’  as  for  the  aorist ; 
tikhandu-si  masc.,  likhandia-si  fem.  ‘ I shall  write.’  In  B.  and 
0.  the  fut.  is  made  by  suffixing  to  the  old  fut.  part.,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  has  become  the  infinitive  in  these 
languages,  what  appear  to  be  the  personal  terminations 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph ; as  O.  tikhib-i  ‘ I 
shall  write.’  In  H.  and  P.  the  fut.  is  formed  by  adding  the 
past  part,  gaya  * gone  ’ contracted  to  ga , which  agrees  in 
number  and  gender  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  to  the  old 
pres,  indie.,  which,  as  before  explained,  has  become  the 
subjunctive;  as,  EL  liklw-ga  m.,  likho-gi  f.  ‘I  shall  write,’ 
literally  ‘ I am  gone  that  E may  write.’  En  51.  the  future  is 
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formed  on  the  same  principle  by  adding  the  past  part,  el 
‘ come,’  contracted  to  l,  to  the  pres,  indie. ; as,  lihe-l  ‘ he  shall 
write.’  In  all  the  Romance  languages  the  fut.  is  formed 
from  the  inf.  and  the  pres,  tense  of  habeo  contracted  into  one 
word;  as,  It.  canter-o,  Fr.  chanter-ai.  The  other  tenses  of 
the  contracted  kind  in  Romance  are  the  conditional  in  all 
the  languages,  as  Lat.  cantare  habebam , It.  canteria,  Fv. 
chanterais,  and  a second  conditional  tense  belonging  to  It. 
only ; as,  Lat.  cantare  habui,  It.  canterei. 

Other  tenses  in  both  groups  are  formed  with  a part,  and 
an  auxil.  verb,  not  contracted  together  in  the  manner  of  the 
last- mentioned  class.  The  participial  member  of  the  com- 
pound tense,  in  most  of  the  Gaurian  languages,  agrees  with 
the  subject,  whereas  in  Romance  such  agreement  only  takes 
place  where  esse  is  used  as  the  auxil.  The  order  of  the 
words  is  also  generally  different  in  the  two  groups,  for 
whereas  the  part,  comes  first  in  Gaurian,  in  Romance  the 
auxil.  is  the  first  member  of  the  compound. 

The  perf.  in  Gaurian  may  thus  be  compared  with  the 
periphrastic  perf.  in  Romance,  which  has  almost  superseded 
the  old  perf.,  the  tenses  being  formed  in  both  groups  with 
the  perf.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb — I give  first  an  example 
of  an  intransitive  verb ; as,  S.  lialio  dliiyd  m.,  halt  ahiyd  f., 
LL  cald  liU  m.,  call  lid  f.,  ‘I  have  gone,’  from  Skr.  calitas,  a, 
‘gone,’  and  asmi  ‘I  am’;  It.  sono  andato,  sono  andata,  Fr. 
Fr.  suis  alle,  suis  allee ; also  with  habeo;  as,  It.  ho  dormito, 
Fr.  ai  dormi.  Again,  the  pluperf.  may  be  compared;  as, 
S.  lialio  hosi,  H.  cald  thd  ‘ I had  gone  ’ (here  the  S.  hosi  is  the 
aorist  of  huanu  ‘to  be  ’ from  Skr.  b/iu,  while  H.  thd  is  from 
Skr.  sthitas  past  part,  of  stha  ‘stand,’  Lat.  status,  It.  stato, 
Fr.  ete)  ; It.  era  andato,  Fr.  eta  is  alle,  and  with  habebam; 
as,  It.  a vet  a dormito,  Fr.  avais  dormi.  Also  a past  future ; as, 
S.  lialio  hundusi,  H.  'cald  huga ; It.  sard  andato,  Fr.  serai  alle , 
and  with  habeo;  as,  It.  avrd  dormito , Fr.  aural  dormi.  The 
auxil.  verbs  are  in  the  modern  fut.  tense  in  both  groups. 

In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  transitive  verb  formed  with 
the  past  part,  there  are  important  differences  of  construction 
not  only  between  Romance  and  Gaurian,  but  also  between 
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Eastern  and  AVestern  Gaurian.  Thus  in  It.  we  may  say  ho 
scritta  la  lettera,  where  the  auxil.  ho  is  a transitive  verb,  and 
la  lettera  is  in  the  acc.  relation  with  which  the  part,  scritta 
agrees  in  number  and  gender.  In  Fr.  it  is  only  when  the 
object  precedes  that  this  construction  is  used ; as,  la  lettre 
quefai  ecrite.  In  other  cases  the  origin  of  this  construction 
is  forgotten,  and  the  compound  tense  used  as  if  it  was  a 
simple  perf. ; as  in  It.  we  may  also  say  ho  scri/fo  la  lettera, 
and  in  Fr.  always  when  the  object  follows,  j’ai  ecrit  la  lettre. 
In  B.  we  say  inui  cithi  likhiy-achi  ‘ I have  written  the  letter.’ 
Here  likhiy-achi  is  the  1st  sing.  perf.  tense  agreeing  with 
the  nom.  mui  * I.’  It  is  compounded  of  dchi  ‘ I am  ’ and  the 
part,  likhia,  which  though  by  origin  the  past  part,  passive,  is 
used  in  an  active  sense,  and  cithi  ‘the  letter’  is  in  the  acc. 
relation  towards  it.  An  example  of  Western  Gaurian  is  S. 
citthi  m it  likhi  dhe  * I have  written  the  letter,’  more  literally, 
‘ the  letter  by  me  has  been  written.’  Here  citthi  f.  ‘ the  letter,’ 
is  in  the  nom.  and  the  part,  likhi  is  fem.  to  agree  with  citthi, 
mu  ‘ by  me,’  is  in  the  oblique  form,  and  the  auxil.  dhe  ‘ is  ’ 
from  the  Skr.  asti.  Thus  the  construction  is  passive  in  its 
nature.  The  passive  part,  in  Skr.  was  frequently  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  High  H.  the  postposition  ne  is  added  to  the 
oblique  form ; as,  nidi  ne  citthi  likhi  hai.  This  is  the  rule 
also  in  the  literar)7  forms  of  the  other  Western  languages 
except  S.  In  Old  H.,  however,  the  postposition  is  very 
rarely  found.  There  is  another  kind  of  construction  in 
Western  Gaurian.  We  may  also  say  as  in  S.  citthi  khe 
mi  likhio  dhe  ‘as  to  the  letter  by  me  it  has  been  written,’ 
where  citthi  has  the  dat.  particle  khe,  and  the  verb  is  used 
impersonally  in  the  3rd  masc.  sing. 

There  are  also  other  tenses  in  both  groups  formed  in  the 
same  way  with  the  past  part,  and  an  auxil. ; though  they 
may  not  all  so  exactly  correspond  in  meaning  as  those 
instanced  above.  In  Gaurian  several  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  pres.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb ; as,  H.  kahte  hai  ‘ they  are 
saying’  (Old  Fr.  sont  disanz ) ; and  those  languages  that  have 
the  fut.  part,  turn  it  to  account  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
of  the  Gaurian  languages,  again,  a pres,  indie,  is  formed  by 
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using  the  old  pres,  indie,  with  some  auxil.  verb ; as  S.  likha 
tho,  Braj  likhU  lid  ‘I  write.’  The  S.  tlio  — H.  tha  is  con- 
tracted from  thio,  past  part,  of  thianu  ‘ to  be,’  Lat.  stare. 
Further,  there  is  a periphrastic  part,  in  each  group;  as  S. 
likhi  kare,  H.  likh-kar  ‘having  written,’  It.  avenclo  cantato, 
Fr.  ay  ant  chant  e. 

In  all  the  Gaurian  languages,  except  S.,  and  occasionally 
P.,  the  passive  signification  is  rendered  by  the  past  part,  and 
an  auxil.,  derived  from  the  Skr.  yd  ‘ to  go,’  which  is  con- 
jugated like  any  other  verb  in  the  active  voice.  In  Romance 
the  passive  is  formed  also  from  the  past  part,  and  the  auxil. 
esse,  Skr.  as.  Besides  esse,  stare,  ire  and  venire  are  also 
employed  in  Romance  for  the  periphrasis  of  the  passive.  In 
both  groups  the  auxil.  verb  expresses  by  its  form  the  person, 
number,  tense,  etc.,  while  the  part.,  besides  giving  the 
meaning,  retains  its  rights  as  an  adj.,  that  is,  it  has  gender, 
number,  and  case  (nom.) ; as,  H.  likha  jde  m.,  likhi  jae  f.  ‘it 
is  written;’  pi.  likhe  jae  m.,  likhi  jae  f.  ‘they  are  written;’ 
P.  likhia  jave  m.,  likhi  jave  f.,  pi.  likhe  jdn  in.,  likhid  jan  f. ; 
It.  i cantato,  e cantata ; sono  cantati,  sono  cantate;  Fr.  cst 
chant e,  est  chant ee ; sonf  chantes,  sont  chanties.  In  B.  and 
0.  the  part.,  any  more  than  the  adj.,  is  not  inflected.  When 
the  part,  of  the  auxil.  verb  is  used,  it  is  inflected  also  in 
Gaurian  and  in  It. ; but  not  in  the  other  Romance  languages; 
as,  II.  likhi  gayi  hai  f.  ‘ it  has  been  written,’  It.  e stata 
cantata,  but  not  Fr.  etee. 

In  Gaurian  many  verbs  are  intransitive  or  transitive, 
according  as  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  short  or  long.  Such 
intransitive  verbs,  if  translated  into  English,  would  often 
take  the  passive  form ; as,  II.  katna  ‘ to  be  cut,’  kdtnd  ‘ to 
cut,’  pitnd  ‘ to  be  beaten,’  pitnd  ‘ to  beat,’  lipna  ‘ to  be 
smeared,’  lepna  ‘ to  smear.’  These  transitive  forms  appear 
to  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  Skr.  causal,  which  is  formed 
by  intensifying  the  vowel  of  the  root,  and  by  the  addition  of 
final  i.  This  i often  enters  into  the  conjugation  of  transitive 
verbs  in  S.,  as,  S.  maru  ‘die,’  mdri  ‘kill,’  mard  ‘I  die,’  maria 
‘ I kill.’  But  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as 
a transitive  distinguished  from  an  intransitive  conjugation  in 
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this  or  any  other  Aryan  language,  and  accordingly  Trumpp 
gives  a long  list  of  transitive  verbs  in  S.  which  do  not  take  i, 
that  is,  which  are  not  causal  forms.  The  suffix  i is  met  with 
in  M.  also.  In  Romance  the  reflexive  voice  after  the  loss  of 
the  organic  passive  has  become  of  great  importance,  and 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  passive  ; as,  It.  il  libro  non  s i 
troca. 

As  regards  adverbs,  many  of  the  old  adverbs  have  been 
preserved  in  both  groups,  and  many  have  been  formed  from 
the  oblique  cases  of  subst.  In  Gaurian  there  are  many 
adverbs  derived  from  the  oblique  cases  of  pronouns.  In 
Romance  there  are  many  formed  of  subst.  combined  with 
prepositions.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  however, 
of  the  Romance  languages  was  the  adoption  of  the  ablative 
mente,  It.  niente,  Fr.  ment,  as  a general  grammatical  mark  of 
the  adverb.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was  effected  in  Gaurian. 

In  Skr.  and  Lat.  a word  could  generally  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  the  loss  of  case  flexions  in  the 
modern  languages  of  both  groups  requires  greater  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words.  In  this  order  the  two  groups 
are  sometimes  in  accord,  but  more  frequently  this  is  not  the 
case.  Thus,  in  both  groups,  nouns  of  number  precede  the 
governing  subst.,  and  60  do  adj.  pronouns,  and  also  the 
subject  precedes  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adj. 
precedes  the  subst.  in  Gaurian,  follows  it,  as  the  rule,  in 
Romance.  In  the  periphrastic  tenses  the  auxil.  comes  before 
the  part,  in  Gaurian,  after  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The 
infinitive  precedes  the  verb  on  which  it  depends  in  Gaurian, 
follows  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The  adverb  precedes  the 
verb  in  Gaurian,  follows  it  in  Romance.  The  verb,  again, 
which  is  the  central  point  of  the  sentence  in  Romance,  is 
placed  at  the  end  in  Gaurian.  The  relation  between  two 
subst.  is  frequently  signified  by  position  in  Gaurian,  the 
dependent  subst.  coming  first,  where  in  Romance  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a prep.;  as,  H .jannm  bhum,  Fr.  lieu  de 
naissance ; H.  nac  ghar,  Fr.  mile  de  danse. 

A comparison  in  any  detail  of  the  syntax  would  take  up 
too  much  space.  I may,  however,  give  a few  points  of 
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agreement  between  the  two  groups,  where  they  can  be 
briefly  stated,  and  with  these  I will  conclude  my  paper.  The 
pronoun  of  the  2nd  person,  tu,  is  restricted  in  both  groups 
to  the  language  of  love  and  extreme  familiarity,  or  of 
contempt,  and  is  used  also  in  addressing  an  inferior.  The 
pi.,  as  H.  turn,  Fr.  vous,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sing,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  Fr.  does  not  go  beyond  vous,  but  the  other 
languages  push  their  obsequiousness  still  further ; as  M. 
dpan,  H.  dp;  It.  vo  signor ia  and  ella,  Sp.  usted.  In  some  of 
the  Gaurian  languages,  especially  in  the  Eastern  languages, 
the  pi.  of  the  1st  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  for  the  sing., 
a use  which  in  Romance  rather  belongs  to  the  language  of 
Princes.  The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Gaurian,  the  S.  pana,  H. 
dp,  etc.,  is  the  reflexive  for  all  three  persons,  whereas  the 
Romance  se  refers  only  to  the  3rd  person.  The  distinction 
between  the  possessive  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  and  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun — the  Lat.  suus  and  cjus — is 
carefully  preserved  in  Gaurian,  and  among  the  Romance 
languages  the  literary  It.  is  said  to  be  the  most  scrupulous  in 
this  respect ; as,  H.  rah  apne  bap  ko  dekhe,  It.  cgli  rede  suo 
padre-,  H rah  uslte  bap  ko  dekhe,  It.  egli  vcde  il  padre  di  Ini ; 
but  the  Fr.  il  voie  son  pere  is  equivocal.  The  rest  of  the 
languages  also  are  often  negligent  in  this  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  possession  of  several, 
suus  gives  way  to  the  demonstrative  illorum  in  all  the 
Romance  languages,  except  Sp.  and  Port. ; as,  Fr.  ils  voient 
leur  pere. 

The  acc.  relation  in  Gaurian  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  dat.  particle.  In  H.,  as  the  rule,  this  is  the  case  when 
the  object  is  a rational  being.  The  acc.  in  Sp.  is  also 
expressed  by  the  dat.  particle  d,  when  the  subst.  denotes  a 
person,  then  an  animate  being  in  general.  Thus  we  say  in 
II.  bdp  bete  ko  delche,  Sp.  el  padre  ve  al  hijo.  The  government 
of  nouns  by  prep,  and  postp.  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Adverbs  are  also  placed  under  their  dependence ; as,  II. 
yahd  talak,  Fr .jusqu’ici.  The  infinitive  in  both  the  modern 
groups  has  many  more  functions  to  perform  than  in  the 
ancient  languages.  Among  these  functions,  in  its  quality  of 
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subst.,  it  can  be  used  in  all  the  relations  of  case,  and  is  even 
inflected  like  a noun.  Its  use,  however,  in  Fr.  in  these 
respects  is  more  restricted.  The  following  are  a few 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  inf.  in  both  groups ; as, 
II.  mania  sab  ka  bhdg  hai,  Fr.  mourir  est  le  sort  de  tous;  II. 
pap  chorna  bhald  hai,  Fr.  quitter  le  peche  est  bon;  II.  mai  ek 
cij  tnagne  dya  lift,  Fr . je  suis  vena  demander  tine  chose ; and  as 
a substitute  for  the  part.  fut.  pass. ; as,  II.  sab  mdnaso  ko 
mama  hai , Fr.  tous  les  homines  out  a mourir ; or  with  a prep, 
or  postp.  in  both  groups;  as,  II.  khone  ka  dar,  Fr.  crainte  de 
perdre;  II.  pine  ko  dead,  Fr.  donner  a boire ; II.  kothi  becne 
ko,  Fr.  maison  a vend  re-,  II.  par  line  ko  kathin,  Fr.  difficile  d 
lire;  H.  bind  dekhne  kisiko,  Fr.  sans  voir  personae;  and, 
again,  where  it  is  used  completely  as  a noun  ; as,  II.  is  per 
ka  girna,  It.  il  cadere  di  quest ’ albero ; H.  ghord  dekhne  par, 
It.  al  vedere  il  cavallo.  In  these  two  last-mentioned  uses  of 
the  inf.  Fr.  is  unable  to  follow  the  other  languages. 

As  before  remarked,  the  present  part,  in  Romance  only 
retains  its  adjectival  value.  The  gerundive  in  its  ablative 
form  has  encroached  on  the  former  domain  of  the  present 
part.,  while  in  Gaurian  the  present  part,  retains  its  verbal 
value;  as,  S.  cinghanda  acani,  but  It.  gemendo  vengono ; H. 
mai  raja  ko  ghore  par  carhtd  dekho,  but  Fr.  je  voie  le  roi 
montant  a cheval.  The  past  part,  is  used  in  the  same  way  in 
both  groups;  as,  ghore  par  carhi  rah  di  hai,  Fr.  montee  sur 
un  cheval  elle  est  venue.  Besides  the  present  and  past  part, 
there  is  also  the  conjunctive  part,  in  Gaurian;  as,  H. 
sab  log  bagh  dekhi  bhagne  lage,  in  Fr.  tous  les  homines 
voyant  le  tigre  commencent  a fair.  The  present  and  past 
part,  in  Gaurian  and  the  gerundive  and  past  part,  in 
Romance  are  also  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  a con- 
struction which  is  favourable  to  brevity  of  expression 
and  avoids  the  creation  of  separate  clauses  with  relative 
pronouns  or  conjunctions.  This  construction  in  Romance 
corresponds  to  the  ablative  absolute  in  Lat.  Thus  we  have 
S.  mil  ruande  rati  viha-i,  Fr.  moi  pleurant  passe  la  nuit  ( toi ) ; 
H.  deo  sath  ralite  mai  kya  daro,  Fr.  Dieu  etant  avec  {moi)  que 
crains-je;  S.  vejani  vethei  dosu  pehi  dari  diyo,  It.  seduti  i dottori 
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Vamico  entrando  alia  ( mia ) porta  venue ; H.  bahut  din  bite  raja 
phir  gape,  It.  passati  molti  dl  il  re  andd  nuovamente.  This 
use  of  the  past  part.,  however,  is  not  found  in  Fr.  It  is 
remarked  by  Diez  that  of  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  the  English  is  most  in  accord  with  the  Romance 
usage  in  the  foregoing  respects.  The  personal  pronouns  are 
not  generally  required  in  either  group  to  express  the  person 
of  the  verb,  but  they  are  often  added  for  emphasis  or  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Modern  Fr.  is  an  exception,  as  in  this 
language  it  is  only  in  the  2nd  sing,  and  1st  and  2nd  pi.  of 
the  imperative  that  the  pronouns  can  be  dispensed  with. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  the  Uzheg  Epos. — By  Arminius  Vambery. 

I have  to  remark  before  all,  that  the  manuscript  referring 
to  Sheibani  Khan,  upon  which  I am  speaking,  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Sheibani-nameh,  edited  by  the 
Russian  Orientalist  K.  Berezin,  in  1849,  in  I.  Biblioteka 
Yostochnikh  Ilistorikof.  The  last-named  is  an  insignificant 
little  treatise  of  the  deeds  accomplished  by  the  famous 
Uzbeg  chief,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  different  parts. 
The  first,  containing  one  of  those  numerous  compilations  of 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  third 
class  of  imitators  of  Ala-eddin  Djuveini  and  of  Ilashid-eddin 
Tabibi,  with  the  only  exception  that  the  anonymous  author, 
being  probably  of  Turkish  origin,  has  less  disfigured  the 
Turkish  and  Mongol  nomina  propria  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  subsequent  writers  upon  the  same  subject. 
In  the  second  part  the  author  dwells  at  some  length  upon 
that  branch  of  the  Djenghizides  of  which  Abulkhair  Khan, 
the  ancestor  of  Sheibani,  was  an  offspring — I mean  to  say 
upon  the  family  of  Djudji  Khan,  and  here  we  meet  with 
certain  details  and  genealogical  data  not  to  be  met  with 
in  most  of  the  books  treating  the  same  subject.  Of  a 
particular  value  seems  to  us  the  account  given  of  the 
Kungrat  tribe,  of  its  division  into  a right  and  left  wing, 
and  of  the  foremost  princes  of  that  tribe.  In  the  third  part 
mention  is  made  of  the  family  of  Abulkhair  Khan  and  of 
their  migration  to  Turkestan,  which  was  in  that  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  Timuride  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  on  which 
occasion  Sheibani  Mehemmed  Khan,  the  son  of  Budag  Shah 
and  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Khan,  appears  in  the  foreground 
as  a conqueror.  The  exploits  of  this  hero,  and  his  struggles 
against  the  lords  of  Samarkand,  as  well  as  against  the 
children  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  are  related  merely  in 
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outline,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sheibani  dynasty  scarcely  extends  over  twelve  pages,  and 
does  not  conform  with  the  much  promising  title  of  “ The 
History  of  Sheibani  Khan.” 

The  manuscript  upon  which  I am  speaking  is  entirely 
different,  as  far  as  regards  its  context,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  it  is  brought  before  us.  It  is  a regular  Epos,  in 
which  the  deeds  of  Sheibani  Mehemmed  Khan  are  glorified 
in  seventy- four  cantos,  containing  upwards  of  4300  distichons 
in  the  metre  of  the  Medjnun  u Leila  of  Djami,  and  of  other 
poetical  compositions  of  the  East.  Considering  the  almost 
general  belief  that  the  poetical  form  of  Epopee  is  only 
common  to  the  Arian  and  Semitic  races  of  mankind, — for  the 
epic  character  of  the  Kalevala  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussion, — it  is  certainly  highly  interesting  to  see 
this  egotistical  theory  overthrown  by  the  present  example ; 
for  admitting  that  the  Uzbeg  poem  before  us  be  much 
inferior  with  regard  to  its  poetical  value  to  other  Persian 
similar  compositions,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  the 
full  rights  of  this  Turkish  poem  to  the  title  of  Epos.  This 
fact  was  the  first  which  attracted  my  attention  towards 
this  manuscript,  and  which  suggested  to  me  the  idea  to 
publish  the  text  in  company  with  the  translation  of  the 
whole  poem.  I shall  first  give  you  a short  outline  of  the 
contents,  and  then  proceed  to  the  definition  of  the  historical, 
ethnographical,  geographical,  and  linguistical  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  first  three  cantos  contain  the  usual  praises  and 
salutations  to  Allah  and  Mohammed,  whilst  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifteenth  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the  hero 
are  described,  together  with  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
armour.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  reason  which 
induced  the  author  to  write  the  poem — a canto  which  is 
valuable  as  to  biographical  data  of  the  poet  himself ; and 
it  is  only  in  the  seven  teeth  canto  that  the  historical  relation 
commences,  from  the  time,  namely,  when  Sheibani  was  first 
marching  upon  Samarkand,  ruled  in  that  time  by  llaki 
Terkhan,  when  he  opened,  so  to  say,  the  long  series  of 
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conquests,  the  illustration  and  glorification  of  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  whole  work.  To  these  conquests  belong 
the  successful  engagements  of  the  Uzbeg  chief  with  the 
Timurides  in  Transoxania,  in  which  the  struggles  of  Baber 
take  a prominent  part ; particularly  in  the  account  given 
of  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  and  of  the  troubles  which  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India  had  to  suffer  from 
the  hands  of  his  triumphant  rival.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Baber,  and  the  total  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Mirzas 
(as  the  Timurides  are  called)  in  Transoxania,  which  led 
also  to  the  defeat  of  the  Mongol  relatives  and  auxiliaries 
of  Baber,  such  as  Khaneke  Khan  and  his  younger  brother 
Aladja  Khan,  Sheibani  crosses  the  Oxus  and  enters  upon 
the  long  war,  partly  with  the  children  of  Mirza  Hussein 
Baikara,  partly  with  Khosru  Shah,  the  lord  of  Kuhistan, 
a name  which  comprised  at  those  times  Bedakhshan,  Khatlan, 
Dervaz,  Roshan,  and  Shignan.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  this  Turkish  Prince,  Sheibani  concludes  the  previously 
entered  campaign  against  Kharezm,  where  a certain  Tchin 
Sofi,  the  chief  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  the  Ada-Turkomans, 
made  such  a staunch  resistance,  that  the  Uzbeg  conqueror, 
besides  suffering  heavy  losses,  had  to  besiege  the  capital 
of  the  said  country  for  nearly  eleven  months.  Ali  the 
officers  and  relatives  of  Sheibani  had  already  lost  their 
patience,  and  only  the  undauntable  perseverance  of  the 
chief  had  brought  ultimately  the  fortress  to  fall. 

'With  this  episode  the  author  concludes  his  poem,  without 
being  able  to  follow  his  hero  to  the  culminating  point  of  his 
career,  comprising,  as  sufficiently  known,  his  conquest  of 
Khorasan  and  his  capture  of  Herat  in  1507,  equivalent  to 
918  a.h.  Considering  that  the  campaign  against  Kharezm 
can  have  only  happened  somewhere  about  910  or  911,  i.e. 
1505  a.d.,  and  that  the  Epos  begins  only  with  the  appearance 
of  Sheibani  before  Samarkand  in  906  (1500),  we  have  but 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  five  years,  the  events  of 
which  are  related,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  with  trifling 
incidents  and  minute  details,  and  not  without  a prolixity 
which  becomes  often  very  tiresome  to  the  reader.  As  to 
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the  reason  why  the  author  has  brought  his  work  to  such 
an  early  conclusion,  we  cannot  account  otherwise  than 
his  being  forcibly  obliged  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
premature  death,  which  may  have  reached  him  in  some 
of  the  subsequent  battles,  for  he  was  not  only  a poet,  but 
he  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Sheibani  as 
an  officer  of  rank,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

From  what  we  said  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the 
text,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  historical  events  related 
are  brought  before  us  in  such  details,  and  with  such  episodes, 
which  neither  Baber  nor  Mirkhond,  nor  the  Tarikhi  Rashidi 
used  by  Erskine,  and  still  less  the  previously  mentioned 
Sheibani-nameh  of  Berezin,  can  possibly  give  us.  The  author 
was  evidently  an  eye-witness  of  almost  all  the  events  which 
form  the  subject  of  his  poetical  composition  ; and  if  through 
his  quality  of  a court  poet  we  find  his  muse  too  frequently 
engaged  in  excessive  flatteries,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  benefit  of  such  historical  data  which  none  of  the 
chroniclers  of  that  time  had  either  the  opportunity  or  the 
will  to  notice.  It  is  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Baber 
which  suffer  greatly  in  a confrontation  with  the  data  found 
in  the  manuscript  before  us  ; for,  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Mogol  Dynasty,  we 
discover  that  he  viewed  matters  and  recorded  events  in  such 
a light,  upon  which  the  stamp  of  partiality,  sometimes  also 
of  intentional  misrepresentation,  is  frequently  apparent.  It 
is,  briefly  spoken,  the  only  genuine  Uzbeg  account  of  the 
first  wars  of  Sheibani  in  Transoxania,  an  account  which  has 
evidently  been  unknown  even  to  Abulgazi,  who,  although 
animated  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  kinsman,  has 
nevertheless  followed  in  his  book  only  the  information  laid 
down  by  such  Persian  or  Tchagatai  writers,  who  were 
enemies  to  the  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Khan. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  that  the  often  remarked  pro- 
lixity of  the  text  must  obviously  bear  also  upon  the  ethno- 
graphical importance  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  we  get  a deep 
insight  into  the  life  and  into  the  military  customs  and 
manners  of  those  warriors  who,  pouring  down  from  the 
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Upper  Yaxtartes  valley  upon  the  southern  part  of  Central 
Asia,  have  been  depicted  to  us  by  the  contemporary  writers 
as  rude  savages  and  horrid  barbarians.  I must  confess  that 
this  impression  is  not  much  weakened  by  reading  the 
descriptions  of  the  poet,  who  represents  nomadic  rudeness  in 
the  light  of  valour  and  military  virtue ; but  he  affords  us  also 
the  best  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  of  their  exterior 
life,  such  as  their  military  institutions  and  tactics,  their 
dresses  and  arms ; while,  by  enumerating  the  objects  taken 
during  the  pillage  in  the  various  surrounding  countries,  we 
get  a glimpse  of  the  interior  life  of  such  parts  of  Central 
Asia  as  have  been  until  quite  recently  shut  up  to  European 
travellers.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  picture  of  the  ethnic 
constellations  of  that  time,  when  the  generic  name  of  Uzbeg 
was  just  coming  into  the  foreground.  AVe  get  acquainted  with 
the  single  Mongol  and  Turkish  tribes,  which,  as  the  parti- 
sans of  Sheibani,  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army,  and  amal- 
gamating with  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  three 
Khanates,  have  constituted  that  reigning  Turkish  element 
known  to-day  under  the  name  of  Uzbeg.  As  for  the  scanty 
geographical  information  which  we  derive  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  marches  of  the  Uzbeg  army  in  the  various 
directions,  I shall  mention  the  ways  leading  to  Bedakhshan, 
Vakhsh,  and  Shignan,  particularly  the  highly  interesting 
fact,  that  the  author  uses  the  name  of  Okiiz,  or  Ughiiz,  in 
speaking  of  the  Oxus  below  Termez,  and  what  may  mostly 
surprise,  of  his  alluding  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Okiiz 
flowing  in  a south-westerly  direction  from  Tchardjui,  a place 
which  must  have  been  in  that  time  not  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  theory  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  with  reference  to  the 
former  course  of  a branch  of  the  Oxus  flowing  in  a more 
southern  direction  from  the  present  one,  and  passing  close  to 
Urgendj,  invariably  called  in  that  time  Kharezm.  There 
are,  besides,  a few  minor  details  of  geographical  knowledge, 
regarding  which  I beg  to  refer  to  the  notes  accompanying 
the  text. 

In  viewing  the  linguistical  and  poetical  value  of  the 
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manuscript  before  us,  I must  remark  beforehand,  that  the 
author  is  much  inferior  to  Mir  Ali  Shir  as  far  as  regards 
the  elegance,  the  vigour,  and  the  artistical  finish  of  the  com- 
position. A somewhat  severe  critic  may  even  style  him 
merely  a clever  versificator;  ample  faults  may  be  found  with 
the  tiresome  prolixity,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  poetical 
metaphors,  and  particularly  with  the  not  rarely  occurring 
flatulence  of  the  style  ; but  we  must  consider  that  the  author, 
by  describing  the  events  of  scarcely  five  years  in  8620 
verses,  could  have  hardly  avoided  falling  into  these  errors.  In 
his  quality  of  an  Oriental  court-poet,  whose  chief  duty  con- 
sists in  excessive  flatteries,  he  found  himself  in  the  necessity 
to  represent  his  hero,  who  was  decried  by  his  Chagatai  rivals 
as  a rude  barbarian,  not  only  as  a great  conqueror  and 
intrepid  warrior,  but  also  as  the  prototype  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  gap 
by  the  exertions  of  his  muse.  In  order  to  give  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  Epos  before  us,  I shall  give  a few  specimens 
in  translation,  as  far  as  my  un-English  pen  is  able  to  do  it. 

Canto  17. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  star  became  visible, 

The  Khan  was  found  ready  for  the  start. 

He  mounted  his  horse  to  meet  Baki  Tarkhan, 

Having  directed  his  army  towards  the  fortress. 

Whilst  riding,  this  prince  of  his  time 

Had  called  me  and  said : “ Oh  ! thou  homeless, 

How  long  is  it  since  thy  father  died, 

That  his  family  and  relatives  have  been  scattered?” 

I answered : “ It  is  thirty  years,  my  lord, 

That  my  soul  is  burning  with  sorrow.” 

Whereupon  this  prince,  with  his  life-reviving  lips, 
Eemarked : “ Forty  years  have  elapsed 
From  the  time  that  my  father  died,  and  see, 

Grief  has  gone,  Fortune  has  turned  towards  me. 

Thy  time  of  distress,  0 orphan, 

Will  now  end,  and  happiness  will  come; 

Having  now  associated  to  our  cause, 

And  knowing  our  intentions  as  thou  dost, 
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Come  on  ! keep  with  unshaken  truth  on  our  side, 

Do  never  descend  from  the  path  of  equity.” 

He  thus  rejoiced  me  with  words  of  grace, 

Delivering  me  from  pangs  and  anxiety. 

Thus  moved  the  Khan,  the  Suleiman  of  his  age, 
Unrelentingly  towards  the  army  of  Baki. 

One  station  making,  the  fortress  came  in  sight, 

And  the  environs  of  that  place  were  reached. 

Extract  from  Canto  28,  containing  a speech  of  Baber : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  having  finished  their  word, 
Mirza  Baber  could  hardly  retain  himself, 

And,  weeping,  he  said,  “ May  God  bless  you  ; 

May  He  lend  strength  and  assistance  to  you  ! 

It  is  you  who  have  seen  my  ancestors, 

You  who  have  witnessed  my  glory  and  my  rank. 

Nearly  a century  has  passed  away 

That  my  forefather,  the  world-conquering  Timur, 

This  righteous  and  mighty  prince,  has  died. 

Alas ! many  people  have  forgotten  him  since ; 

But  if  he  be  gone,  remember  his  present  offspi-ing. 

Ask  from  those  who  have  seen  him, 

"What  kind  of  a prince  Sultan  Said  was ; 

The  man  who  died  a martyr  in  Karabag ! 

That  was  my  grandfather.  My  poor  father, 

Mho  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom  at  Andijan, 

Mas  the  noted  chief  Shah  Omar  Sheikh, 

A man  whose  sword  produced  torrents  of  blood ; 

Mhilst  my  uncle,  so  much  favoured  by  God, 

Mas  Sultan  Ahmed,  a king,  defender  of  the  faith. 

He  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  this  town, 

Born  and  grew  up  in  a glorious  epoch ; 

He  ruled  forty  years  long  over  this  country, 

A prince  known  of  wisdom  in  this  country. 

All  of  you  are  contemporaries  of  his  ; 

You  are  the  men  who  have  witnessed  his  bounty; 

You  ought  now  to  remember  these  princes, — 

These  princes,  unequalled  in  their  ruling  skill ; 

And  in  veneration  for  their  memory 

You  should  now  exert  yourself  on  my  behalf. 
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You  may  thus  gladden  their  departed  souls, 

And  relieve  myself  from  pining  anxiety. 

Pray  ! don’t  forsake  me  in  this  place, 

Don’t  let  me  burn  in  the  flame  of  distress.” 

Extract  from  Canto  42,  in  which  a march  against  the 
Mongols  is  related : 

When  the  Khan,  passing  Dizzak,  had  gone  into  camp, 

He  directed  his  orders  to  Shah  Mahmud, 

To  proceed  with  his  army  and  to  cross  the  river 
Called  Sir,  at  a place  fraught  with  danger, 

To  surprise  the  Mongols  at  Shahrukhie, 

And  to  infest  the  routes  of  Shash  and  Seiram, 

In  order  to  destroy  the  hordes  of  the  Mongols, 

And  to  extirpate  them  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  with  this  order  that  Sultan  Mahmud 
Started,  bestowing  praises  upon  his  brother. 

With  him  went  also  Timur  Sultan, 

Whose  face  was  radiant  like  the  sun. 

Hadji  Ghazi  was  likewise  a companion 
Bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Mongols  ; 

Djanvefa  Bi  went  also  with  them, 

Burning  with  desire  to  kill  the  Mongols. 

So  also  did  Kamber  Bi  join  the  party, 

Imploring  the  help  and  grace  of  God; 

Whilst  the  brave  and  spirited  Sheikh  Murid 
Was  gladly  mixing  in  the  marching  ranks. 

They  all  started,  guided  by  the  Sultan, 

Paithfully  obedient  to  his  commands. 

Of  six  thousand  men  consisted  that  party, 

Recruited  from  the  left  and  from  tho  right  wing, 

All  of  them  brave  warriors,  longing  for  the  fight, 

All  standing  upright  in  search  of  the  enemy, 

All  of  them  mounted  upon  quick  and  fiery  steeds, 

All  keeping  in  perfect  readiness  their  arms ; 

Clad  in  heavy  armour  were  their  horses  ; 

Their  own  inner  and  outer  dresses  richly  fringed  with  furs. 
The  garments  of  one  were  made  of  sable  skin, 

Lending  him  a fiery  appearance  whilst  marching; 

Another  was  dressed  in  marten  skins, 
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Fairly  adjusting  himself  to  the  weather  ; 

Whilst  a third,  being  wrapt  in  fox  skins, 

Was  continually  clinging  to  the  foxes. 

Ermine  and  black  sable  were  their  under  garments. 

Really,  what  can  I further  say  of  them  ? 

It  was  such  a bitter  cold,  that  good  and  bad 
Were  likewise  complaining  of  its  effect. 

Albeit,  the  Uzbeg  people  born  in  the  Steppes, 

And  accustomed  to  the  inclemency  of  weather, 

Although  they  experienced  so  mauy  frosts, 

And  were  hardened  to  the  roughness  of  climate, 

They  still  cried  in  amazement,  “ Oh  wonder  ! 

What  is  the  desert’s  winter  compared  with  this  cold  ?” 

If  I had  not  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
language,  I would  gladly  augment  the  number  of  the 
specimens ; but  the  samples  given  will  I suppose  suffice  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  style,  as  well  as  of  the  language  the 
author  uses,  whose  Turkish,  extremel}7'  plain  and  unartificial, 
reminds  us  very  much  of  the  Turkish  of  later  popular  poets  of 
Central  Asia,  such  as  Bidil,  Meshreb,  Allah yar,  Fuzuli,  and 
essentially  different  from  the  artistic  language  used  bv  Hevai 
in  his  Chihar-Divan,  Khamset  ul  Mutakhairin,  and  other 
great  compositions.  I may  here  incidentally  remark,  that 
the  literary  monuments  which  have  been  known  to  us  as  the 
Anthology  of  Chagatai  literature,  in  which  the  Kulliati  Nevai 
occupies  the  foremost  rank,  are  preferentially  the  product 
of  such  bcaux-esprits,  who,  living  out  of  Transoxania  proper, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Khorassan,  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  that  cultural  movement  in  Herat, 
which  rose  to  a high  degree  under  the  Timuride  from  Shah- 
rukh  till  after  the  death  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  school  of  Molla  Abdurrahman  Djami. 
This  cultural  light,  being  strictly  Iranian,  must  have  roused 
very  early  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  reverence  shown  to  their  Persian  teachers, 
could  scarcely  bear  the  humiliating  position  in  which  they, 
as  the  ruling  class,  were  brought  by  the  governed,  i.e.  Persian 
element.  To  such  feelings  must  be  traced  the  origin  of  the 
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Muhakemet-ul-Lugatein  ( i.e . The  trial  of  the  two  languages), 
by  Nevai,  in  which  treatise  the  great  Turkish  statesman  and 
poet  engaged  in  comparative  studies  of  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages,  proving  to  the  reader  the  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  over  the  Persian,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  surpassing  richness  and  to  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  his  vernacular.  It  was  mainly  in  the  interest  of  this 
question  of  rivalry  that  the  extraordinary  literary  efforts 
of  Nevai  must  be  ascribed,  efforts  the  result  of  which  may 
have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Timuride  ruling  class,  or  the  Chagatai  lords,  as  they  were 
inappropriately  called,  but  which  contributed  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  continually  shift- 
ing Turkish  elements  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Here, 
where  the  settled  Turks  were  continually  intermixing  with 
the  nomadic  warriors  coming  down  from  the  north,  the 
refined  language  of  Nevai,  and  of  other  contemporary  writers, 
was  always  looked  upon  as  foreign,  whilst  their  own  idiomatic 
Turkish,  called  the  Uzbeg,  in  correspondence  with  the 
ethnico-political  division  of  that  time,  was  cherished  and 
pre-eminently  cultivated  as  the  more  national  dialect,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  new  immi- 
grants from  the  Steppes.  This  distinction  between  the 
Chagatai  and  Uzbeg  Turkish  continued  to  exist  also  in  the 
subsequent  centuries,  for  we  read  in  Abulghazi  (p.  37,  text 
edited  by  Desmaisons,  St.  Petersbourg,  1874)  the  following 
sentence  : — 

e£r’  ^-r'rS  l ?■ 

jlAb  (*“^  cP*  ^ 

l-r~P  cP* 

i.e.  “ in  order  to  make  comprehensible  this  history  to  all 
classes  of  people,  I have  used  the  Turkish  language,  and 
such  a Turkish  which  is  within  the  reach  of  a boy  five  years 
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old,  having  avoided  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  mix  ang 
Chagatai- Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  word.” 

From  the  above  it  will  become  apparent  that  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  manuscript  before 
us,  the  Chagatai-Turki  was  still  classified  together  with 
the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  declared  to  be  a dialect  not 
accessible  to  the  understanding  of  every  Turk.  Admitting 
that  this  statement  of  Abulghazi  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  by  no  means 
such  a considerable  one,  we  nevertheless  get  the  conviction 
that  the  Chagatai  of  Nevai  had  always  in  the  Khanates 
the  zest  of  foreignness,  and  has  consequently  never  enjoyed 
the  general  favour  of  the  reading  public.  AVith  reference 
to  the  text  of  the  Epos  before  us,  it  would  be  hardly 
admissible  that  the  author  was  led  by  the  same  puristic 
tendencies  of  which  Abulghazi  speaks,  for  he  makes  ample 
use  of  certain  Persian  poetical  expressions,  but  on  the  whole 
his  style  is  plain  and  unadorned ; and  his  work,  originally 
written  for  the  U zbegs,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  cultural 
standing  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  of  those  times,  and 
is  also  comprehensible  to  the  present  generation,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Kulliat  Kevai. 

As  to  the  author  himself,  we  have  two  sources  referring 
to  biographical  data,  one  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  and 
secondly  the  information  laid  down  in  the  Epos.  From 
the  introductory  chapters  of  this  last  we  learn  that  the 
author’s  name  was  Prince  Mehemmed  Salih,  of  Kharezm, 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mir  Said,  who  formerly  ruled 
in  Kharezm,  but  who,  having  lost  his  throne  in  consequence 
of  turbulent  events,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Merv, 
where  he  died,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  verses : — 

i C 1 * Ij*  1 

i Ij  ^ ^ • **  ^ ^ 


U-  J~yj 
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i.e.  The  poet  says  : “ When  through  the  decision  of  God, 
my  father’s  fate  took  a bad  turn ; when  the  country  of 
Kharezm  left  his  hand  ; when  losing  the  fortresses  Khivuk 
and  Ket,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Merv,  where 
his  family  and  his  relatives  were  scattered  about : it  was 
here  that  he  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom  ; for  him  it  was 
the  cup  of  happiness.”  The  author  relates  further  : “ Now 
driven  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  he  straj^ed  from  one  place 
to  another,  until,  finally  crossing  the  Oxus,  at  the  time 
when  Sheibani  appeared  before  Samarkand,  he  very  soon 
got  acquainted  with  that  Prince,  nay,  became  the  favourite 
and  court-poet  of  his,  remaining  at  his  side  during  all 
the  time,  and  in  all  the  campaigns  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  poem.”  Sheibani,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  tone  of  those  times,  also  indulged  in  poetry, 
seems  to  have  taken  a particular  fancy  for  Mehemmed 
Salih,  for  he  employed  him  in  various  confidential  missions, 
entrusting  him  even  with  the  command  of  Tchardjui  at  the 
critical  moment,  when,  marching  upon  Kharezm,  the  army 
of  Mirza  Hussein  intended  to  bar  the  way.  The  poet 
behaved  valiantly  in  the  defence  of  that  place,  and  earned 
the  full  praises  of  his  master.  After  the  conquest  of 
Kharezm,  which  is  the  concluding  canto  of  the  Epos, 
Mehemmed  Salih  must  have  died  in  one  of  the  battles, 
as  we  previously  noted,  for  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber 
he  is  quoted  as  a man  of  the  past.  Baber,  in  mentioning 
the  chief  men  of  his  time,  alludes  to  our  poet  in  the  following 
words  (Text,  p.  227)  : — 

u'*!.  jW  j*2*  I 

‘ 
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^ ^ j i mvIxJ  ^ t *> 

Lll-'wJ  y+  ^£y+J+*-%  i-yJ  /*■&  <0L>-  *j  cA5^' 

u?aA  ^5^  f-j  ^J. : t^> j Ar*  ^ l^W.' 

i.e.  “ There  was  besides  Meheramed  Salih,  an  author  of 
tasteful  ghazels,  in  which  the  fluency  was  not  adequate 
to  the  poetical  skill.  lie  wrote  also  Turkish  poetry,  which 
was  not  at  all  bad.  He  went  afterwards  to  Sheibani,  who 
held  him  in  esteem,  and  it  was  upon  the  name  of  this 
prince  that  he  composed  a Mesnevi,  in  the  metre  of  Medjnun, 
the  same  as  the  metre  of  Subhat  (Subhat  ul  Abrar  of  Djarai), 
which  is  however  a very  weak  and  inferior  work,  and  makes 
the  reader  despair  of  the  vena  poetica  of  its  author.  One  of 
the  better  verses  is  the  following  : — 

Fergana  became  the  home  of  Tembel, 

Thus  making  Fergana  a Tembel  khane. 

An  allusion  to  Endidjan,  ironically  called  a Tembel  khane 
(the  home  of  idlers).  There  is  not  another  verse  as  good 
as  this  in  the  whole  Mesnevi.  Mehemmed  Salih  himself 
was  a wicked  man,  of  a despotic  and  merciless  nature.” 

I need  scarcely  say,  that  this  evidently  too  severe  and 
at  all  events  unjust  criticism  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  chief 
enemy  of  Sheibani,  and  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  it  in  all 
details  ; but  as  far  as  regards  the  poetical  value  of  the  Epos, 
we  have  already  expressed  our  agreement  with  the  Caesar 
of  the  East,  as  Pavet  de  Courteille  deservedly  calls  the 
great  founder  of  the  Mogol  dynasty  of  India.  Of  course 
our  object  in  view  in  copying  and  translating  the  whole 
poem  was  not  the  poetical  value,  but  rather  the  historical, 
geographical,  and  ethnographical  details,  which,  considering 
the  dearth  of  information  upon  that  highly  interesting 
epoch  of  Central  Asia,  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  Orientalists. 

The  manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  and  written  in  a very  clear  Taalik  hand,  upon  two 
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hundred  and  eighteen  double  pages,  bears  upon  the  last 
page  the  date  of  916  (1510),  and  must  be  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  earliest  copies,  written  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Sheibani,  and  only  a short  time  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  The  copy  before  us,  which  I may  call  the 
only  one  existing  in  Europe,  contains  besides  nine  coloured 
illustrations,  representing  partly  sieges  and  battles,  partly 
feasts.  These,  however,  are  of  a posterior  date,  for  we  find 
there  also  firearms,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text, 
and  quite  appropriately,  considering  that  it  was  only  Shah 
Ismael  Sefi  who  introduced  guns  into  Central  Asia ; the 
Uzbegs  had  no  notion  of  this  weapon.  The  first  mention 
of  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  is  made  by  Fliigel  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic-Persian  and  Turkish  Manuscripts 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  but  in 
a totally  erroneous  statement,  owing  to  the  unacquaintance 
with  the  Eastern  Turkish  dialect  of  this  otherwise  illustrious 
German  Orientalist. 


Art.  XV. — On  the  Separate  Edicts  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada. 
By  Professor  II.  Kern. 


General  Cunningham’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum, 
a real  boon  to  all  who  are  directing  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  Indian  antiquity,  contains  amongst  other  revised 
copies  those  of  the  separate  edicts  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada. 
Owing  to  important  corrections  introduced  into  the  text, 
much  of  what  formerly  was  utterly  unintelligible  has  become 
tolerably  clear.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  difficulties 
are  left ; but  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  those  who  have  studied  these  interesting 
documents  should  make  public  the  results  of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  text  of  the  two 
edicts  in  transcription,  followed  by  a Sanskrit  translation, 
intended  as  a kind  of  running  commentary  and  a substitute 
for  a glossary,  and  by  an  English  version.  The  double 
text  of  each  edict  will  be  found  side  by  side  in  separate 
columns.  In  accordance  with  a remark  made  by  General 
Cunningham  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  20)  about  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  edicts  on  the  Jaugada  rock,  the  inscription 
standing  as  No.  2 in  Prinsep’s  arrangement  of  the  separate 
edicts  at  Dhauli  will  be  treated  first. 


Dhauli  II. 

[1]  Devanampiyasa  vacanena 
Tosaliyam  kumale  mahamata  ca 
vataviya  am  kiehi  dakhami  ha- 
kam tam- 

[2]  duvalate  ca  alabheham  esa 
ca  me  mokhyamata-duvala  (r.°le) 
etasi  athasi  am  tuphe  (hi  anusa- 
thi  save  munisa  paja)  mama  [3] 
atha  pajaye  ichami  hakam  niti 
(r.  kimti)  savena  hitasukhena 


Jaugada  I. 

[1]  Devanampiye  hevam  aha 
Samapayam  mahamata  lajava- 
canika  (r.  lajavacanika)  vataviya 
am  kichi  dakhami  hakam  tam 
ichami  hakam  kamkamemnam  (r. 
kamkam  ena)  [2]  patipatayeham 
duvalate  ca  alabheham  esa  ca  me 
mokhiyamate  duvale  etas(i)  at- 
has(i)  am  tuphehi  anusathi  sava- 
mani[3]sa  me  paja  atha  pajaye 
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hidalokikapalalokikaye  yujevu- 
ti  hevam  .....  manasa 
(r.  manasi)  [4]  siya  amta  nama 
(r.  kamta,  or  ka  me)  vijitanam 
kichamva  ( r . kimchande)  su 
laja  (aphesu-ti  etaka)meva  icka 
mima  (r.  icka  mama)  am  te  su 
(kham)  papunevu-te  ( r . piipu- 
nevu-ti)  iti  Devanampiye  (ickati 
anu)  vagana  (r.  anuvigina)  ma- 
maye  [5]  huvevu-ti  asvasevu  ca 
sukhammeva  lahevu  mamate  no 
dukham  hevam — nava  (r.  jane- 
vu)  [iti]  khami(sa)ti  [ne]  Deva- 
nampiye ahaka-ti  e cakiye  kha- 
mitave  mama  nimitam  ca  dham- 
mam  calevu  [6]  liidalokapalalo- 
kam  ca  aladhayevu  etasi  athasi 
hakam  anusasami  tuphe  anena 
etakena  hakam  anusasitam  cham- 
dam  ca  veditam  ahayami  patina 
ca  mama  [7]  ajala  sa  hevam  katu 
kamme  calitaviye  asva(sabhita) 
ni  catani  (r.  cituni  ?)  ena  papu- 
nevu  iti  atha  pita  tatha  Deva- 
nampiye aphaka  atha  ca  atanam 
hevam  Devanampiye  anusampati 
aphe  [8]  atha  ca  paja  hevam 
maye  Devanampiyasa  se  hakam 
anusasita  chamdam  ca  (vedita 
tu)phaka  desavutike  hosami  eta- 
ye  athaye  patihala  hi  tuphe  as- 
vasanaye  hitasulchaye  ca  tasa  [9] 
hidalokikapalalokikaye  hevam  ca 
kalamtam  tuphe  svagam  aladha- 
yisatha  mama  ca  ananiyam  eha- 
tha  ctayc  ca  athaye  iyarn  lipi 
likhita  hida  ena  mahamata  sva- 
satani  (r.  sasvatam)  samani  (r. 


ichami  kimti  [savena  hitasukhe- 
na  yujeyu  athapajaye  ichami  ki- 
mti me]  savena  hitasu[4]khena 
yuj  eyu-ti  hidalogikapalalokikena 
hevammeva  me  iche  (r.  icha)  sa- 
vamanisesu  saya  ( r . siya)  aTn- 
ta[m]  kutha  vijita[5]nam  kim- 
chamde  su  laja  apkesu-ti  etaka- 
va  me  icha  am  te  su(kham)  pa- 
puneyu  laja  hevam  ichati  anu- 
vigina heya  (r.  heyu)  [6]  ma- 
miyaye  asvasepu  (r.  asvaseyu) 
ca  [me]  sukhammeva  ca  laheya 
( r . laheyu)  mamate  (no  dukham 
hevam)  sahaneyu  (r.  samj  anevu  ?) 
(khami)sati  (ne)  laja  [7]  e cka- 
kiye  kha[m]mitave  mama[m] 
nimetam  (r.  nimitam)  ca  dliam- 
ma(m)  caleyu-ti  kidalogam  ca 
palalogam  ca  aladhayeyum  etaye 
[8]  ca  athaye  hakam  tuphe  ni(?) 
anusasami  anena  etakena  hakam 
tuphe  »»(?)  anusasitu  chamdam 
ca  . . [9]  su  (r.  vedisi?)  a 

mama  citipatina  ca  acala  sa 
hevam  kati  kamme  calitaviya 
asvasa(m)  kiyicate  (r.  kayacite  ?) 
ena  te  papune  [10]  yu  atha  pita 
hevam  no  laja-ti  atha  atana  (r. 
atanam)  anusampati  ketam  (r. 
hevam)  ahevam  (r.  aphe  ca) 
anusampati  atha  paja  hc[  1 l]vam 
mayc  lajine  tuphe[m]  m{?)  ha* 
kam  anusasita  chamdam  ca  vedi- 
ta [kapha-si  citipatina  ca  ataln 
pa  (r.  sa  . .]  * [12]  desa- 

ayutiko  hosami  etasi  athasi  (pa- 
tihala hi)  tuphe  asvasimaye  hi- 
tasukhaye  (ca)  tasani  (r.  tasa  or 


* The  words  in  brackets  are  a repetition,  with  additional  blunders,  of  what  is 
found  in  1.  9.  Tho  reading  required  will  bo  tuphesi  or  tuphdka. 
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samayam  [10]  yajisamta  (r.  yo- 
jisamti  *)  asasanaye  dhammaca- 
lanaye  ca  tcsu  amtanam  iyam  ca 
lipi  anucatummasam  Tisona  nak- 
hatena  sotaviya  kamam  ca  kha- 
nokhanasi  (r.  khanokhanasi)  ara- 
talapi  Tisona  okena.  [11]  sotaviya 
hevam  kalamtam  tuphe  caghatha 
sampatipadayitave. 


tesam)  hi(da)  [13]  logikapalalo- 
kikaya  hevam  ca  kalamtam  sva- 
gaina  (r.  svagam)  aladhayisatha 
mamaca  ananiyara  csatha  e[14]- 
taye  ca  athayc  iyam  lipi  likhita 
hida  ena  mahamata  sasvatam 
saraa  (r.  samayam)  ycjcmsa  (r. 
yojesamti)  asavanaye  [15]  dham- 
macalana  (ya  ca  ja)  gatam  iyam 
ca  lipi  anucatummasam  sotaviya 
Tisenam  amtaldpi  ca  Botaviy&[  16] 
khane  samtarn  ekena  si  ( so  ta ) viyd 
(r.  amtalapi  ca  Tisena  ekena 
khane  samtarn  sotaviya)  hevam 
ca  kalamtam  samghatha  sampa- 
tipatayitave. 


The  Sanskrit  translation  now  following  will  render  a 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  text  superfluous  except  in  a 
few  points. 

Dhattli.  Jaugada. 


Devanampriyasya  vacanena 
Tosalyam  kumaro  mahamatra9 
ca  vaktavyah  : “ Yat  kincit  pa- 
9yamy  aham  tad  (iccliami,  ki- 
miti : anyam  yena  pratipadaye- 
yam)  dvaratacj  carabheya ; etac 
ca  me  maukhyamatam  dvaram 
etasminn  artlie  yad  yushma  (bhy- 
am  anugastih.  Sarve  manush- 
yah  praja)  mama  ; yatha  praja- 
ya  icchiimy  aham,  kimiti : sar- 
vena  kitasukhenaihalaukikapa- 
ralaukikaya  yujyerann  iti.  Evam 
eva  (madiecha,  sarva)manasi 
syad  yatra-kutra  (or : yatra-kva 
me)  vijitanam  “ kimchandas  svid 
raja  (or:  suraja)  ’smasv”  iti,  eta- 
vaty  eveccha  mama  yat  te  suk- 


Devanampriya  evam  aha : 
Samapayam  mahamatra  rajaklya 
vaktavyah:  “Yat  kincit  pa- 
9yamy  aham  tad  icchamy  aham, 
kimiti : kamkam  yena  pratipa- 
dayeyam  dvarata9  carabheya ; 
etac  ca  me  maukhyamatam  dva- 
ram etasminn  arthe  yad  yushma- 
bhyam  anu9astih.  Sarvamanu- 
shya  me  praja ; yatha  prajaya 
icchami,  kimiti : sarvena  hita- 
sukhena  yujyerann  aihalauki 
kaparalaukikena.  Evam  eva 
mameccha,  sarvamarmsheshu 
syad  yatra-kutra  vij  itanam  ‘ ‘ kiii- 
chandas  svid  raja  (or  : suraja) 
’smasv  ” iti,  etavaty  eva  ma- 
diccha  yat  te  sukham  prapnu- 


The  corrections  are  based  upon  the  parallel  passages  in  the  following  edict. 
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ham  prapnuyur  iti.  Devanam- 
priya  (icchati  : anudvigna  mayi 
bhayeyur  iti,  ac;  vasyucj  ca,  suk- 
ham  eva  lahheran  matto  no 
duhkham.  Evam  (jani)yuh 
“ kshamishyati  Devanampriyo 
’smakam  yac  chakyam  kshantum” 
iti;  mannimittam  ca  dharmam 
careyur  ihalokaparalokam  carad- 
hayeyuh.  Etad  arthe  ’ham  anu- 
^asmi  vah  ; anenaitavataham 
anuqishtam  chandam  ca  veditam 
kankshe  ; * pratijha  ca  mama- 
cala ; tad  evam  krtva  karma 
caritavyam  a9va(sabhita)ni  f 
cittani  yena  prapnuyur  iti. 
“ Yatha  pita  tatha  Devanam- 
priyo ’smabhyam ; yatha  catma- 
nam,  evam  Devanampriyo  anu- 
sarpaty  asman ; yatha  ca  praj  a, 
evam  vayam  Devanampriyaya.” 
Tad  aham  amnpshtam  chandam 
ca  (veditam  kankshe  ?) ; yush- 
makam  deqam  ayokshya  (lite- 
rally : de^ayukti  bhavishyami) 
etadarthaya ; pratibala  hi  yuyam 
a9vasanaya  hitasukhaya  ca  ta- 
syaihalaukikaparalaukikaya. 
Evam  ca  kurvanto  yuyam  svar- 
gam  aradhayishyatha  mama  ca- 
nrnyam  eshyatha.  Etasmai  car- 
thayeyam  lipir  likhiteha,  yena 
mahamatra9  9a9vatam  samayam 


yuh.  Rajaivam  icchati : 'anud- 
vigna  bhaveyur  mayi,J  a9va- 
syu9  ca,  sukham  eva  lahheran 
matto  no  duhkham.  Evam  san- 
janiyuh  “ kshamishyati  no  raja 
yac  chakyam  kshantum  ; ” man- 
nimittam ca  dharmam  careyur 
iti,  ihalokam  paralokam  caradha- 
yeyuh.  Etasmai  cartliayaham 
yushman  ami9asmi ; anenaitava- 
taham vo’  nu9ishya  chandam  ca 
. . ; ya  me  cittipratijna  ca- 

cala  ; tad  evam  krtva  karma  ca- 
ritavyam a9vasam  kayacitte  ye- 
na te  prapnuyuh.  “ Yatha  pita, 
evam  no  rajeti;  yathatmanam 
anusarpati  (i.e.  sevati),  evam 
asman  apy  anusarpati  ; yatha 
praja,  evam  vayam  rajfie.”  Yu- 
shman aham  anu9ishtam  (?) 
chandam  ca  veditam  . ; yu- 

shmakam  de9am  ayokshya  (lite- 
rally : de9ayukti  bhavishyami) 
etadarthe ; (pratibala  hi)  yuyam 
a9vasanaya  hitasukhaya  ca  ta- 
syaiha  laukikaparalaukikaya. 
Evam  ca  kurvantas  svargam 
aradhayishyatha  mama  canrn- 
yam  eshyatha.  Etasmai  car- 
thayeyam  lipir  likhiteha,  yena 
mahamatra  9a9vatam  samayam 
yokshyanta  a9vasanaya  dharma- 
caranaya  ca  jagatam.  Iyam  ca 


* The  rendering  of  dhaydmi  by  tcdnkshc  is  conjectural.  To  justify  it  we  may 
observe  that  phonetically  it  may  answer  to  the  Yedic  Aharydmi  (v.  fiohtl. 
Itoth,  s.v.  hary).  Cf.  also  ahdi  =knnkshatc  in  Hemacandra’s  Prakrit  Grammar 
(ed.  I’ischel),  iv.  192. 

t It  is  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  certainty.  That  something  like  the 
proposed  reading  is  intended  may  be  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  asvattia  and 
abhtta  in  a similar  passage  of  No.  4 of  the  Pillar  inscriptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  106). 

J Mamiy&ye  (al.  mam&ye ) is  a strange  form  of  the  locative  case ; it  lias, 
however,  its  counterpart  in  the  instrum,  mamiyd  in  Delhi  edict  viii.  1.  7 (Corp. 
Inscr.  p.  115);  cf.  llemacandra,  iii.  109. 
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yokskyanta  &<;vasanaya  dharma- 
caranaya  ca  teshu  nyastanam.'* 
Iyam  ca  lipir  anucaturma- 
sam  Tishyena  nakshatrcna  <jra- 
vayitavya,f  kamam  ca  kshane- 
kshane  vinapi  Tishyenaikena 
(jravayitavya.  Evarn  kurranto 
yuyam  sampratipadayisliy- 
atha.”  J 


lipir  anucaturmasam  <jravayita- 
vya  Tishyena  ; vinapi  ca  Tishye- 
naikena kshane  sati  (jravayita 
vya.  Evam  ca  lcnrvantas  sampra- 
tipadayishyatha.” 


The  discrepancies  between  the  two  texts  are  so  immaterial 
and  trifling  that  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  translation  of 
the  Dhauli  text  and  simply  mark  the  various  readings  in  the 
other  version. 


Translation. 

By  order  of  Devanampriya,  the  Prince  Royal  and  magis- 
trates in  Tosali  should  be  informed  :x 

“ Whenever  I get  an  idea  I wish  to  have  some  one  by 
whom  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  (or,  intermediacy)  I esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter,  is  to  give  instructions  to  you.  All 
subjects  are  my  children ; as  for  my  own  children  I wish 
that  they  may  be  possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness 
for  this  world  and  the  next.  It  is  also  my  wish,  should 
people  think,  wheresoever  in  my  domains  : ‘ How  is  the 
king  (or,  the  good  king)  intentioned  towards  us  ? ’ that 
they  should  know  me  to  have  no  other  wish  but  that  they 
may  obtain  happiness.  Devanampriya2  wishes  that  they 
may  be  unafraid  of  me  and  be  easy  and  receive  happiness 
only,  no  suffering  at  my  hands.  They  may  persuade 
themselves  that  Devanampriya  will  pardon  them  whatsoever 

* Ainta,  standing  for  atta,  is  Pali  atto,  Skr.  asta,  but  here  obviously  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  compound  nyasta. 

t Sotaviya  is  properly  Skr.  f roiarya. 

t Cagh  ( caggh ),  ‘ to  will,’  Hindi  cahna,  also  occurs  in  the  Pillar  edict  No.  4 : 
“ yena  mam  lajuka  eaghamti  aladhayitave,”  i.e.  “by  which  the  governors  will 
propitiate  me.”  Quite  like  to  will  in  English,  . in  New-Persian,  we 

see  cagh  used  to  form  a future  tense.  ~ 

1 In  Jaugada  test : “ Devanampriya  says : ‘ the  magistrates  royal  commissioners 

at  Samapa  should  be  informed .’  ” 

2 Jaug.:  “ The  King.” 

VOL.  xii. — [new  series.] 
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can  be  pardoned,  and  they  may  work  righteousness  for  my 
sake  and  propitiate  this  world  and  the  next.  To  this 
effect  do  I give  you  instructions ; by  this  much  I desire 
my  instruction  (to  you)  and  my  intention  to  be  made 
known  (to  the  public).  And  my  resolution  is  firm.1  Let 
then  there  be  acted  in  such  a way  that  they  (the  people) 
will  be  easy  and  unafraid  in  their  minds  {tar.  r.  they  will 
get  easy  in  mind  and  body),  (thinking)  : ‘ Like  a father, 
so  is  Devanampriya  to  us;  and  as  he  is  tending  himself, 
so  he  is  tending  us ; and  like  his  own  children,  so  are 
we  to  Devanampriya.’  Therefore  I desire  my  instruction 
and  my  intention  to  be  made  known  (to  the  public).  To 
this  purpose  I will  entrust  the  country  to  your  care,  for 
you  are  able  to  promote  its  quietness,  its  weal  and  happiness 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  And  by  doing  so,  you  will 
win  heaven  and  acquit  yourselves  of  your  duty  against  me. 
And  for  this  sake  has  this  edict  been  written  here,  that 
the  magistrates  for  all  time  may  exert  themselves  to  promote 
the  quietness  and  virtuous  conduct  of  those  entrusted  to 
them.  And  this  edict  shall  be  read  every  four  months 
at  the  (festival  of  the)  asterism  Tishya,  and,  at  pleasure, 
on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.  By  doing 
so,  you  will  do  your  due.” 

About  the  name  of  the  city  Tosali  little  is  to  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  remarked  by  Lassen  in  Indische 
AlterthuMskun.de,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.  He  points  out  that  the 
Tosali  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  vii.  2,  73  sq.,  cannot  be 
identified  with  At^oka’s  Tosali,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  site.  General  Cunningham  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
(Corp.  Inscr.  p.  16).  Even  if  we  are  willing  to  accept 
Ptolemy’s  statement  as  a correct  one,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Tosali  in  Katak  should  mean  anything  else  but  the 
“ capital  of  the  people  called  Tosalas.”  There  may  have 
been  two  divisions  of  the  same  people  inhabiting  different 
tracts  of  country.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Tosalas, 
Toshalas  as  the  name  of  a people  are  known  from  Sanskrit 

1 Jaug.:  “ Resolution  of  my  mind.” 
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sources,  viz.  Toshaln  in  Ilarivanca  4736;  the  form  Tosha/aka 
4734,  4741.  Tosala  occurs  in  a Pari^ishta  of  the  Atharva 
Veda,  extracts  from  which  are  given  by  Prof.  "Weber  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  In  the 
passage  alluded  to  the  Tosalas  are  enumerated  in  connexion 
with  the  Venatatas,  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vena  river,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  people  in  Katak 
is  meant.  The  t in  Tosali  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  a mere 
variety  of  the  feminine  ending  & , by  which,  from  stems 
in  a,  are  derived  words  denoting  the  capital  of  a country  or 
district.  Thus  Kogala  means  the  “ capital  of  Kofalaland 
(Ayodhya).”  Stems  in  i show  regularly  i when  the  city 
is  meant ; e.g.  Aranti  is  the  capital  of  the  Avantayas,  the 
Avanti-people  ; Kngi  of  the  Kacayas,  Kacji-land. 

The  Prince,  to  whom  conjointly  with  the  magistrates 
the  royal  rescript  is  addressed,  and  who  consequently  at 
the  time  must  have  been  residing  in  Tosali,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  head  of  the  following  edict.  On  the  other  hand 
we  learn  from  that  document  that  the  Prince,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a Prince,  had  then  his  residence  in  Ujjayini.  These 
facts  lead  us  to  the  assumption  that  the  Prince  of  both 
edicts  is  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  during  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  date  of  the  first  and  the  second 
edict  he  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  governor 
of  Tosali  to  the  same  position  in  Ujjayini.  The  text  of 
the  second  edict  is  as  follows  : — 


Dhatjli  I. 

[1]  Devanampiyasa  vacanena 
Tosaliyam  mahamata  (r.°ta)  na- 
galaviyohalaka  (r.°ka)  [2]  vata- 
viyam  (r.  °ya)  am  kichi  dakha- 
mi  hakam  tam  ichami  kimti  am- 
nam  e(na)  pativedayeham  (r. 
°dayeham)  [3]  duvalate  ca  ala- 
bheham  esa  ca  me  mokhyamata 
duvale  etasi  athasi  am  tuphesi 
[4]  anusathi  tuphe  hi  bahusu 
panasahasesu  ayata  (r.  ayuta) 


Jaugada  I. 

[1]  Devanampiye  hevam  aha 
Samapayam  mahamata  nagale 
viyohalaka  he(vam)  vataviya  am 
kichi  davami  (r.  dakhami)  ham 
nam  (r.  tam)-tam  ichami  kimti 
a(mnam)  ena  pativedayeham  (r. 
°dayeham)  [2]  duvalate  ca  ala- 
bheha  esa  ca  me  mokhiyamate 
duvale  am  tuphesu  anusathi 
(tu)phe  hi  bahuse  panasahasesu 
gave 
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pana(?)  (r.  jane)  me  gave  ( r . 
gache)  -ma  sumunisanam  save 
[5]  munise  paja  mama  atha  pa- 
jaye  ichami  hakam  (sa)vena  hi- 
tasukhenam  hidalokika[6]pala- 
lokikaye  yujevu-ti  (hevam  eva 
save)su  pi  ichami  dukam  no  ca 
papunatha  ava-ga[7]make  iyam 
atha  keca  va  ekapulise  manati 
etam  se  pi  desam  no  savam  dek- 
hate  hi  tuphe  etam  [8]  su  vihita 
pi  ( r . hi)  niti  (r.  kimti)  iyam 
ekapulise  athaya  bamdhanam  va 
palikilesam  va  papunati  tata 
hota  [9]  akasmate  na  bamdhana 
taka  (r.  take)  amne  ca  hahujano 
(r.  hahujane)  daviye  dukhiyati 
tata  ichitaviye  [10]  tuphehi 
kimti  majham  patipadayema-ti 
imehi  cu  jatehi  no  sampatipajati 
isaya  asulopcna  (r.  °losena)  [11] 
nithuliyena  tulanaya  anavutiya 
alasiyena  kalamathena  se  ichita- 
viye kimti  ete  [12]  jatani  (no) 
huvevu  mama-ti  etasa  ca  savasa 
mule  anasulope  (r.  °lose)  atula- 
na  ca  niticham  ( r . nitiyam)  e 
kilamte  siya  [13]  na  te  (r.  tena) 
uga(m)  samcalitaviye[m]  tuva- 
hitaviye  (r.  tuvahitaviye  ?)  eta- 
viye  va  heva[m]meva[m]  edam 
tuphaka  tena  vataviye  [ 1 4]  aga- 
nam  (r.  amganam)  ne  dekhata 
( r . dekhati)  hevam  cahe[m]vam 
ca  Devanampiyasa  anusathi  se 
maha(pha)sa  (r.  °phale)  tasa  * 
sampatipad(e)  [15]  maha-apaye  f 


(r.  gache)-ma  (su)munisanam 
savamunise  [3]  paja  atha  pajaye 
ichami  kagama  (r.  hagam)  sa- 
vena  hitasukhenam  yujeyu-ti 
hidalogikapalalokikaya  hemeva 
me  iya  ( r . icha)  savamunis(e)su 
. . tahe  ? papu)notha  ava-ga- 

make  [4]  iyam  atha  (r.  atha) 
keca  ekapulise  (mana  ti  e)  tam 
se  pi  desam  no  savam  dekhatha 
(r.  dakhetha)  hi  came  (r.  tuphe) 
pisu  (r.  etesu  ?)  vi(hi)ta  pi  (r. 
hi)  bahuka-athaye  eti  (r.  kimti) 
ekamunise  bamdhanam  paliki 
(lesam)  papunati  . . . . ta 

(aka)  [5]  smaga  (r.  akasmate) 
te  na  badha  (r.  hamdha)  cuyuva 
(r.  cuveyu)  day  a (r.  daviyam) 
ca  vata  {r.  tata)  bahuke  vedaya- 
mti  (r.  khcdayamti)  tata  tuphe- 
hi (ichi)  ta(vi)ye  kimti  majha(m) 
patipatayema  imehi  jatehi  no 
sampatipajati  isa(ya)  asulopana 
(r.  °losena)  nithuliyena  [6]  tu- 
liye  (r.  tulaye)  anavutiye  (ala- 
si)yena  kalamath(e)nam  hevam 
ichitaviye  kimti  me  etani  jatani 
no  hvayu  (r.  huyu)-ti  savasa  ca 
iyam  mule  anasulesa  (r.  “lose) 
ca  at(ula)na  (cani)  tiyam  nijata 

[7]  . . samcalitu  uthana  pi 

latavya  tavatitaviya  pi  etaviyc 
pi  nitiyam  e khva  (r.  khu  ?)  de- 
veni(?)  amuamnani  jhamasavi- 
ya(?)  heva(m-e)  ma  Devanampi- 
ya  (sa  anusathi  tasa  sampatipa) 


* This  fonn  of  the  genitive  sing,  in  the  feminine  agrees  with  t&sd  mentioned 
in  Hemacandra’s  Prakrit  Grammar,  iii.  63. 

t This  is  a striking  mistake  for  mahd-apdyd  ; the  same  error  in  the  other 
version. 
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asampatipati  v(i)patipadayamine 
hi  etam  namthi  svagasa  aladhi 
no  la j aladhi  [16]  duahale  hi 
imas(i)  kamrae  vamakate  (r.  sa- 
makate)  manara  atileke  sampati- 
paj amino  (r.  °na)  ca  etam  sva- 
ga(m)  [17]  aladhayisathiti  (r. 
°th;i-ti)  (mama  ca)  a[ha]naniyam 
ehatha  iyam  ca  lipi  Tisanakha- 
tena  sotaviyam  (r.  °ya)  [18]  ara- 
talapi  ca  Tisena  sikhanamni  eke- 
na  (r.  ckena  khanasikhanamsi) 
pi  sotaviya  hevam  ca  kalamtam 
tuphe  [19]  caghatha  sampatipa- 
dayitavc  etaye  athaya  iyam  lipi 
likhita  pida  (r.  liida)  ena  [20] 
nagalaviyopalaka  (r.  °halaka) 
sasatam  samayam  yuj(e)vu  naga- 
lajanasa  akasma-palibodh(e)  va 

[21]  akasma-palikisane  (r.  ka- 
sane)  va  no  siya-ti  etaye  ca  at- 
liaye  hakam  dhammate  (maha- 
matam)  pamcasu-pamcasu  vase 

[22] su  nikMmayisami  e akhak- 
hase  acamd(e)  sakhimilambhe 
hosati  etam  atham  j anita  (ta)tha 

[23]  kala(m)ti  atha  mama  anu- 
sathi-ti  Ujenite  pi-ca  kumale 
etayevam  athaye  nikhiimayisa- 
(ti)  [24]  hedisa[m]meva[m]  va- 
gam  no  ca  atikamayisati  tini  va- 
sani  hemeva  Takhasilate  phi  (r. 
pi)  ada  a[25]te  mahamata  nik- 
hamisamti  anusayanam  tada  aha- 
payita  atane  kammam  etam  pi 
janisamti  [26]  tarn  pi  tatha  ka- 
lamti  atha  lajino  a[m]nusathi- 
ti. 
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[8]  tam  mahaphale  hoti  asanipa- 
tipati  mahapaye  hoti  vipatipa- 
tayamtam  no  svaga-aladhi  no 
laja(la)dhi  duahale  etasa  (r. 
etasi)  tamasa  (r.  kamasi)  samo 
(r.  same) 


. . . . ma . . ve  [9]  ca 

anancyam  esatha  svagam  ala(d- 
ha)yisatha-(ti)  iyam  ca  lipi  anu- 
Tisam  sotaviyam  a(mta)  liipi  va- 
nasa  (r.  khanasi)  tati  (r.  sati  ?) 
la  * eka  pi 

sampatipadayi)[10]tave  etaye  ca 
athaye  iyam  vata  (r.  likhita  ?) 
lipi  ena  mahamata  nagalaka 
(r.  nagalavyohalaka)  sa(satam 
samayam  . . ka  . ya  . 

ena 


[11]  pamcasu-pamcasu  vasesu 

anusayanam  nikhamayisami  ma- 
hamatam  acamdam  phelahata  ? 
vace  f nele  ....  Ujeniku- 
male  (r.  Ujenite  kumale  ?)  vi  ta 
sa  te 

[12]  . . vacanika  ama  a(nu) 

sayanam  nicamisamti  (r.  nikha- 
misamti)  atina  (r.  atane)  kammam 
dhasati  (r.  ja(ni)  samti)  tapa 
(r.  tampi)  tatha  vanamti  ta 


* Perhaps  part  of  amtala  repeated  by  mistake  ; the  whole  should  contain 
something  like  : “ amtalapi  ca  Tisena  ekena  khanasi  sati.” 

t The  term  intended  may  be  phelahitavace  ; I guess  that  phcla  is  the  equivalent 
of  Skr.  smera,  ‘ smiling,  kind.’ 
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This  edict  rendered  into  Sanskrit  will  run  as  follows : — 


Devanampriyasya  vacanena 
Tosalyam  mahamatra  nagarav- 
yavaharaka  vaktavyah  : Yat  ki- 
iicit  pa^yamy  aham  tad  icchami, 
kiruiti,  anyam  yena  prativedaye- 
yara  dvaratacj  carabheya  ; etac 
ca  me  maukliyamatam  dvaram 
etasminn  arthe  yad  yushmasv 
anuQastih.  Yuyam  hi  bahushu 
pranasahasreshv  ayuktah.  Jano 
me  gaccba  eva  sumanushyanam  ; 
sarvo  manushyah  praja  mama; 
yatha  prajaya  icchamy  aham 
sarvena  hitasukhenaihalaukika- 
paralaukikaya  yujyerann  iti. 
Evam  eva  sarveshv  apicehami 
duhkham  no  prapnuyad  yavad- 
gamyam  idam.  Atha  kagcaika- 
purusho  manyata  etat : “ so’pi 
detain  na  sarvam  draksbyati 
bi,”  yuyam  etasmin  vihita  hi, 
kimiti  ? ayam  ekapurusbo  (ma- 
hajan)  arthaya  bandhanam  va 
parikle^am  va  prapnoti ; tatra 
bhavita,  akasman  na  bandhanat 
taked  anya9  ca  mahajano  davl- 
yo  dulikiyati.  Tatraishtavyam 
yushmabhih,  kimiti,  madbyam 
pratipadayemeti.  Ebhis  tu  do- 
shajatair  na  sampratipadyate : 
irshyaya,  atjurosbcna,  naisbthur- 
yena,  tvaraya,  anavrtya,  alasye- 
na,  kalakshepena.  Tad  eshtav- 
yam,  kimiti,  etani  doshajatani 
(na)  bhaveyur  mamcti.  Etasya 
ca  sarvasya  mulam  anacjurosho 
’tvara  ca  nityam.  Yah  klantas 
syat  tcnogram  saiicaritavyam 


Devanampriya  evam  aha : 
Samapayam  mahamatra  nagare 
vyavaharaka  evam  vaktavyah  : 
Yat  kincit  pa$yamy  aham  tattad 
icchami,  kimiti,  anyam  yena 
prativedayeyam  dvarata<;  cara- 
bheya ; etac  ca  me  maukhyama- 
tam  dvaram  yad  yushmasv  anu- 
(jastih.  Yuyam  hi  bahushu  pra- 
nasahasreshv ayuktah.  — gacha 
— manushyanam ; sarvamanush- 
yah  praja  (me);  yatha  prajaya 
icchamy  aham  sarvena  hitasuk- 
hena  yu  j yerann  ity  aihalaukikap- 
aralaukikaya.  Evam  eva  rname- 
ccha  sarvamanushveshu  . . . 

prapnuyad  yavadgamyam  idam. 
Atha  ka^caikapurusho  manyata 
etat : “ so’pi  de9am  na  sarvam 
pacjyed  dhi,”  yuyam — vihita  hi 
mahajanarthaya,  kimiti,  ekapu- 
rusho  bandhanam  parikle^am 
prapnoti ; tatra  . . akasman 

na  te  bandhac  (or : baddhac) 
cyaveran  daviya<;  ca  tato  maha- 
janam  khedayanti.  Tatra  yu- 
shmabhir  eshtavyam,  kimiti, 
madhyam  pratipadayema.  Ebhir 
doshaj  atair  na  sampratipadyate  : 
Irshyaya,  a^riroshena  naishthu- 
ryena,  tvaraya,  anavrtya,  filasy- 
ena,  kalakshepena.  Evam  eshta- 
vyam, kimiti,  mamaitani  dosha- 
jatani na  bhaveyur  [iti].  Sar- 
vasya ccdain  mulam : ana<;u- 

rosha^  ca  

. . saiicaritavyam  utthanam 
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tvashtavyam  1 ctavyam  ca.  E- 
vam  evctad  yushmakam  tcna  va- 
ktavyam : papain  2 no  drakshya- 
ti.  Evam  ca  Devanampriyasya- 
nu^astih.  Tan  mahaphalas  tas- 
yas  sampratipado  mahapaya 
’sampratipattih.  Vipratipada- 
yamanebhya  etan  nasti  svarga- 
syaradlio 3 no  rajaradhah.  Ilvya- 
haro  liy  asmin  karmani  <;rama- 
karane  manag-atirekah  : sam- 
pratipadyamanaq  caitat  svargam 
aradhayishyatheti,  mahyain  ca- 
nrnyam  eshyatha.  Iyam  ca  li- 
pis  Tishyanakshatrena  gravayi- 
tavya  ; vinapi  ca  Tisliyenaikena 
kshane-kshane  ^ravayitavya.  E- 
vam  ca  kurvanto  yuyam  sampra- 
tipadayishyatha.  Etadarthayey- 
am  lipir  likhiteha,  yena  nagarav- 
yavaharaka9  qaqvatam  saraayam 
yunjiran  nagarajanasyakasmat- 
paribhavo  va  ’kasmat-parikar- 
shanam  va  na  syad  iti.  Etas- 
raai  carthayaham  dharmato  (ma- 
hamatram)  pancasu-pancasu  var- 
sbeshu  nishkramayisbyami  yo 
’karka^o  ’candas  sanksbinaram- 
bho  bhavishyati,  etam  artham 
jnata  “ tatha  kurvanti  yatha 
mamanu^astir  ” iti.  Ujjayinito 
’pi  ca  kumara  etasma  evarthaya 


api  grahltavyam  api  tapasyitav- 
yam  apy  etavyam  api  nityarn  . 
. . Evara  . . Dcvanampri- 

yasyanuqastih.  Tasyas  sampra- 
tipado mahaphalo  bhavati,  asam- 
prattir  mahapaya  bhavati.  Vipra- 
tipadayatam  na  svargaradho  no 
rajaradhah.  Dvyahara  etasmin 
karmani  (jramah 

. . . . canrnyam  eshyatha 

svargam  caradhayishyatheti. 
Iyam  ca  lipir  anu-Tishyam  9ra- 
vayitavya ; vinapi  ca  (Tishye- 
naikena  kshane-kshane  9ravayi- 
tavya.  Evam  ca  kurvanto  yu- 
yam sampratipadayi)shyatha. 
Etasmai  carthayeyam  (likhita) 
lipir  yena  mahamatra  nagaravya- 
vaharaka9  9a9vatam  samayam 


pancasu-pancasu  varsheshu  nish- 
kramayishyami  mahamatram 
acandam  sukhahitavacam  anena- 

sam  4 

Ujjayinl(tah) 

kumaro 


1 The  reading  is  doubtful ; tuvuh  will  stand  to  Skr.  tvaksh  in  the  same 
relation  as  e.g.  Prakrit  duhina  to  Skr.  dakshina.  The  form  of  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  jaugada  version  is  strange  ; perhaps  tavisitaviya  or  tavasitaviya  is 
meant ; this  would  be  a derivative  from  Yedic  tavishyati,  tavishiyati,  “ to  show 
energy,  to  he  valorous.”  As  to  the  sense,  the  word  chosen  in  the  Skr.  transla- 
tion will  not  be  far  amiss. 

2 A(m)gana  I take  to  be  the  Pali  angana,  ‘lust,  impurity,  sin.’  Cf.  the 
words  Pillar  Edict  No.  3 (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  108) : No  mina  pdpam  dekhati,  i.e. 
in  Sanskrit : na  punah  pdpam  drakshyati. 

3 Or  ur&ddhih,  which  form,  however,  is  not  found  in  Skr. 

4 Nela  is  Pali  nelo. 
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niskkramayiskyatidr<;ani  eva 
vargyam1  na  catikramayiskyati 
trim  varskani.  Evam  eva  Ta- 
ksha^ilato  ’pi  yadatra  makama- 
tra  niskkramiskyanty  anusam- 
yanam,  tada  ’kapayitvatmanak 
karmaitad  api  jnasyanti  “tad 
api  tatka  kurvanti  yatka  raj  no 
’nu^astir  ” iti. 

Translation. 

By  order  of  Devanampriya,  the  magistrates  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
of  Tosali  should  be  informed  : — 

“ Whenever  I get  an  idea  I wish  to  have  another  person 
by  whom  to  make  it  known,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  (or  intermediacy)  I esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter  is  to  give  instructions  to  you.  For 
you  are  set  over  many  thousands  of  souls  and  my  people 
is  a mass  (or  series)  of  good  men.  Every  subject  is  ray 
child  ; as  for  my  own  children,  I wish  that  they 2 may  be 
possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness  for  this  world 
and  the  next.  I also  wish,  in  regard  to  all,  that  none 
may  meet  suffering,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  Now  (suppose) 
some  individual3  thinks:  ‘Even  he  (i.e.  the  King,  however 
powerful)  will  not  see  (what  is  going  on  in)  the  whole 
country,  to  be  sure,’4  then  you  have  been  appointed  to 

1 As  varga  and  nikaya  are  synonymous  terms,  and  the  latter  is  used  by  A^oka 
in  No.  12  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  84)  to  denote  a body  of 
officials,  it  will  be  allowed  to  use  vargya  in  the  sense  of  official ; cf.  Diet, 
of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth.  s.v. 

8 The  sudden  change  of  number  is  very  common  in  the  style  of  A^oka. 

3 Ekapulise,  ‘ 1 a solitary  person,  a forlorn  man,  a person  keeping  himself  iu 
secrecy,”  is  clearly  a veiled  expression  for  what  commonly  is  called  hina, 
“ forlorn,  forsaken  ” ; farther,  “ a low,  bad  man,  a wretch.”  The  synonymous 
term  ckavlra  occurs  in  Mrcchakati,  46,  17  (ed.  Stenzler),  applied  to  “a  knave, 
a thief,  a rogue”:  “ nrpatipunisha^aiikitapracaram  paragrhaddshananiij- 
citaikaviram — rajani  samvrnoti,”  which  Wilson  translates:  “Night,  like  a 

tender  mother,  shrouds  those  of  her  children  whose  prowess  assails  the  dwellings 
of  mankind,  and  shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  the  servants  of  the  king.”  A 
more  accurate  rendering  would  seem  to  be : “Night,  like  a mother,  covers  the 
knave  bold  in  secrecy  [and,  the  lonely  male  child)  who  is  determined  to  do 
mischief  in  another’s  dwelling,  and  walks  in  fear  of  the  policemen.” 

' We  have  to  supply  iu  mind:  “And  that  man  is  prompted  to  do  wrong  by 
such  a consideration.” 


. . anusamyanam  niskkrami- 

skyanti,  atmanak  karma  jnasy- 
anti   
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take  care  that  such  an  individual,  for  the  public  weal,  do  not 
escape  imprisonment  or  punishment.  He  shall  be  kept 
(?)  there  lest  at  unawares  he  should  get  loose  from  captivity, 
and  the  community  further  come  to  grief.1  In  those  matters 
you  should  try  to  steer  the  right  course  (i.e.  not  to  swerve 
from  strict  justice).  Now,  man  is  apt  to  swerve  from  his 
duty  by  these  moral  faults : jealousy,  passion,  harshness, 
rashness,  unheedfulness,  sloth,  wasting  of  time.  Therefore 
every  one  should  try  not  to  be  possessed  of  these  faults. 
And  the  root  of  all  this8  is  freedom  from  passion,  and 
from  rashness  in  polity  and  conduct.  He  who  feels  himself 
slack  should  (the  more)  strenuously  move  about,  exert 
himself  and  go  (i.e.  be  active).3  And  therefore  say  to 
yourselves,  ‘They  shall  (not?)  see  impurity  of  us.’  Such 
then  is  the  command  of  Devanampriya.  Obedience  to  it 
will  be  highly  fruitful,  disobedience  highly  pernicious. 
Those  who  do  not  conform  to  it  will  neither  propitiate 
heaven,  nor  propitiate  the  King.  For  a little  abundance  of 
painstaking  in  this  work  yields  a twofold  gain : by  obeying 
you  will  win  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  acquit  yourselves 
of  your  duty  against  me.  And  this  edict  shall  be  read  at 
(festivals  of)  the  asterism  Tishya.  It  shall  be  read  also 
on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.  And  by 
doing  so  you  will  do  your  due.  For  this  sake  has  this  edict 
been  written  here,  that  (the  magistrates)  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city  should  always 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  that  the  town-people  may 
not  meet  with  wanton  disregard4  or  wanton  vexation.  And 

1 The  Jaugada  has,  with  a sudden  transition  from  singular  to  plural:  “Lest 

at  unawares,  those  should  break  loose  from  captivity  and  vex  the  community 
further.”  Both  versions  are  deficient  in  syntax,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  clerks  have  been  meddling  with  the  original  draught,  which 
perhaps  runs  thus:  “ tata  hetu,  alas  mute  b.  na  t.  amne  ca  b.  d.  dukhiyeti, 

i.e.  “ the  motive  for  such  measures  (viz.  imprisoning  or  applying  a chastisement) 
is  to  prevent  him  (the  knave)  from  getting  loose  from  captivity,  and  the  community 
from  suffering  further  molestation.” 

2 A(;oka  means,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  any  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  those 
faults  is  to  strive  against  passion  and  rashness. 

3 This  glorification  of  untiring  exertion  has  a decidedly  monkish  ring  in  it,  and 
is  strikingly  like  the  praise  of  carana  and  grama  in  Aitareya-Brahmana  7,  15. 
The  Jaugada  version  shows  : “ Should  move  about  and  rouse  his  energy  and  go 
(in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  polity).” 

1 That  paribodha  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  disregard,  slighting,  appears 
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for  this  purpose  I shall  regularly  send  out  every  five  years 
a (superior)  dignitary,  who  shall  be  gentle,1  kind,  free  from 
passion  ; he  will  have  to  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  King.  And  for  this 
same  purpose  will  the  Prince  also  from  Ujjayini  send  out 
such  an  official,  and  that  without  letting  pass  more  than 
three  years.  Likewise  from  Takshacila  will  the  dignitaries 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection.  When  they  come  to 
your  place,2  then  they  will,  without  neglecting  their  own 
business,  also  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  the  King.” 

The  contents  of  the  edict  show  to  an  evidence  that  the 
term  maliamata  is  not  one  of  very  definite  meaning.  The 
mahamata,  Skr.  mahamatra,  is  literally  a magistratus  as  well  as 
a person  entrusted  with  great  powers,  a director  ; in  the 
general  sense  of  “ director  ” it  survives  in  the  modern 
mahout,  an  elephant  driver.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  municipal  mahamatras,  though  adorned  with  the 
same  title  as  the  higher  officials  sent  out  by  the  King  fox- 
general  inspection,  are  lower  in  rank  than  the  latter.  From 
No.  3 of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  (Cunningham,  p.  68)  we 
learn  that  Acoka  had  appointed  such  high  officials  for  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominion — 12  years,  i.e.  in  the  13th 
year  after  his  inauguration.  They  are  there  called  r&juka 
( lajuka ) and  padesika.3  That  these  worthies  are  the  same 
functionax-ies  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  separate  edict  is  clear 
from  the  statement  added : lajuke  ca  padesike  ca  pamcasu- 

from  the  manner  in  which  the  reverse  of  it,  apalibodha,  is  used  in  No.  5 of  the 
Dock  Inscriptions  ; from  the  passage  hitasukhuye  dhammayut&ye-apalibodhiiyr 
viyupatu  ; sc  bamdhanabadhasa  patividhundye  opalibodh  1 ye  mokhuye  ca,  it  results 
that  apalibodha  is  ‘ regard,  care.’  Fari  has  the  same  meaning  in  this  word  as  in 
the  synonymous  pari-man,  ‘to  disregard,  to  slight;  ’ in  parikhyd,  paricaksh, 
Greek  irtpiopav. 

1 The  kh  in  khakhase  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  r in  karka^a.  Cl.  also 
Skr.  khakkhata. 

2 Contrary  to  our  custom  the  writer  denotes  the  place  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  hy  “ here.” 

3 A third  term  would  he  yuta,  Skr.  yukta,  if  the  reading  of  the  Gimnr 
version  were  right.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ca  following  yuta  in 
that  text  is  a mistake.  Yuta  simply  means  ‘ appointed,’  and  at  another  passage, 
No.  3 at  the  end,  ‘ an  official.’ 
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pamcasu  rasesu  anusaydnam  nikhamatu  (or  nikhamaintu),  i.e. 
“ the  lajuka  as  well  as  the  pddesika  shall  every  five  years 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection.”  Lajuke,  r&juka,  is  to 
be  derived  from  rdjya  ‘ government,’  rather  than  from 
rdjan  1 a king,’  because  the  short  a of  lajuka  is  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  allow  us  ascribing  it  to  a clerical 
error.  Now  the  short  vowel  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  lajuka  stands  for  lajjuka.  Lajuka  then 
is  ‘ a governor,’  whereas  pddesika,  Skr.  prddep'ka,  is  ‘ a 
provincial  governor.’ 

About  the  various  functions  of  the  lajukas  we  find  precious 
data  in  No.  4 of  the  Pillar  edicts  (Cunningham,  p.  109). 1 
On  comparing  those  data  with  the  information  to  be 
gathered  from  several  other  inscriptions  of  A^oka,  especially 
No.  3 of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  already  cited,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal  lajukas,  al.  mahdmdtras, 
were  magistrates  entrusted  with  both  judicial  and  censorial 
functions ; they  were,  in  short,  sheritfs.  The  distinction 
between  the  higher  or  lower  mahdmdlras  and  the  dharma- 
mahdmatras  is  far  from  clear.  Yet  there  is  a distinction 
made  between  them,  for  in  Delhi  Pillar  edict  No.  8,  we 
read:  “Lajuka  pi  bahukesu  panasatasahasesu  av(u)ta,  te 
pi  me  anapita  ‘ hevam  ca  hevam  ca  paliyovadatha  janam 
dhammayutam.’  Devanampiye  Piyadasi  hevam  alia  : etam 
eva  me  anuvekhamane  dhammathambhani  katani  ; dliam- 
mamahamata  kata  dhammakate  ” ; i.e.  “ Magistrates  (or 
governors)  also  have  been  appointed  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  souls,  and  they  have  been  ordered  by  me  : 
‘so  and  so  you  shall  administer  justice2  to  the  people 
according  to  law.’  Devanampriya  Priyadarcin  speaketh  thus  : 
For  this  very  sake  (i.e.  for  the  cause  of  righteousness) 
I have  made  Law-pillars  ; I have  created  dhannamahdmdtras 
for  the  sake  of  Dharma.” 

1 Translated  by  Buraouf  in  “Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,”  p.  741,  and  by  the 
author  of  this  paper  in  “ Jaartelling  des  Zuidelijke  Buddhisten.” 

2 This  translation  of  paliyovad,  to  which  would  answer  a Skr.  paryavavad,  is 
founded  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Xo.  4 of  the  Pillar  Inscriptions  : dhammayutena 
ca  viyovadisan.ti  janam  junapadam,  “ according  to  law  they  will  decide  (in 
causes)  among  the  people  (i.e.  town-people)  and  country  people.” 
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The  creation  of  the  Dharmamahamatras  preceded  by  two 
years  the  appointment  of  the  other  Mahamatras ; thus  we 
are  informed  in  No.  5 Rock  Inscription  (Cunningham,  p.  72). 
They  were,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  is  noticed  about 
their  functions,  especially  in  the  above- quoted  Delhi  edict, 
a kind  of  superintendents  for  the  various  denominations  of 
sects,  and  for  poor  and  destitute  persons.  Quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philanthropical  character  of  their  office, 
the  dharmamahamatras  have  to  attend  to  the  management, 
the  careful  treatment  and  the  dismissal  of  prisoners.  The 
limits  between  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  respect  and  that 
of  the  municipal  mahamatras  or  rajjukas,  whose  cares  likewise 
extended  over  prisoners,1  are,  for  aught  I know,  nowhere 
distinctly  traced. 

1 Besides  the  separate  edict,  cf.  Pillar  Inscription  No.  4. 
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Art.  XVI. — Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing,  of  the  American  Baptist 

Mission,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Kakhyen  or  Singpho  are  the  most  numerous  people 
occupying  the  mountainous  region  stretching  from  Upper 
Assam  across  Northern  Burma  beyond  the  Chinese  boundary 
into  Yunan.  In  Burma  they  extend  as  far  south  as  Momeit 
and  Theinni. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  at  different  times,  more  or 
less  attention  has  been  called  to  this  interesting  people.  On 
the  Assam  side,  Ilannay,  Robinson,  Bronson,  Brown  and 
Dalton,  and  on  the  Burman  side,  Anderson,  Bowers,  and 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  have  published 
sketches  of  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 

The  name  Kakhyen  is  an  appellation  of  purely  Burman 
origin.  All  Kakhyen,  whom  I have  seen,  call  themselves 
Chingpaw,  which  is  the  same  as  Singpho.  Probably  Singpho 
was  written  at  first  Singhpo,  the  6 having  the  sound  of 
aw,  as  Bhamo  (pronounced  Ba-maw)  was  formerly  written 
Bhamo,  and  the  diacritic  point  over  the  o subsequently  fell 
away  in  use.  The  ch  and  the  s may  be  a dialectic  difference 
or  the  result  of  somebody’s  failure  to  distinguish  and  repre- 
sent the  exact  initial  sound  of  the  word.  So  far  as  the 
Kakhyen  on  the  Burman  side  are  concerned,  the  word 
Chingpaw  does  not  mean  ‘ a man,’  as  stated  by  Robinson, 
Dalton  and  Cust.  It  is  their  name  for  themselves,  as  a 
people  or  race.  Mashang  in  one  dialect,  and  masha  in 
others,  is  the  term  generally  used  to  signify  ‘ man.’  Thus 
in  the  Kowrie  dialect  worah  mashang  hpai  yah-moo  means 
give  to  that  man,  while  worah  Chingpaw  hpai  yah-moo  means, 
give  to  that  Kakhyen.  As  the  Kakhyen  always  refer  to 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Chingpaw,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
a person  not  understanding  their  language,  and  merely 
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collecting  a vocabulary  through  the  medium  of  another 
language,  might  think  that  the  term  signified  ‘ man.’ 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Kakhyen  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  extreme  north  of  Burma  is 
uncertain.  Their  advent  in  Assam,  and  their  advance 
southward  and  south-eastward  in  Burma,  are  comparatively 
recent.  Dalton,  evidently  depending  on  Hannay,  fixes  the 
date  of  their  appearance  in  Assam  about  1793.  A linguistic 
fact  shows  that  they  entered  Assam  after  a long  contact 
with  the  Burman.  The  Assamese  Kakhyen  have  in  common 
with  those  of  Burma  certain  words  of  Burman  origin  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  Burman.  Thus,  in  Bronson’s  Singpho  Spelling  Book 
we  find  sanat  ‘ a gun/  apet  ‘ sin,’  ngrai  ‘ hell,’  hprah  ‘ god,’ 
which  were  manifestly  obtained  from  the  Burman. 

The  Kakhyen  made  their  first  advances  among  the  moun- 
tains between  Bhamo  and  China,  and  began  to  displace 
the  Shan  population,  less  than  two  centuries  ago.  A Chinese 
Shan  prince  told  me,  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  not  a Kakhyen  village  between  Bhamo  and 
Sanda.  Now,  the  mountains  are  occupied  by  a large 
Kakhyen  population,  who  have  been  described  minutely 
by  Anderson.  Not  a few  of  the  villages  and  mountains 
retain  their  ancient  Shan  names,  although  no  Shan  remain 
in  the  region.  Many  Shan  names  of  objects,  especially 
things  connected  with  agriculture,  which  the  Kakhyen 
evidently  practised  in  a far  less  degree  in  their  more 
northern  homes,  were  domesticated  in  the  language. 

The  Kakhyen  are  still  pressing  slowly  southward  and 
eastward,  and  displacing  the  Shan  and  Burman.  In  1868 
the  writer  was  prevented  from  reaching  the  town  of  Theinni 
because  the  mountains  were  held  by  a strong  force  of  Kakh- 
yen at  war  with  the  Shan  prince.  Anxious  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  increasing  in  number  in  the 
district.  In  such  thinly-peopled  regions,  where  the  indi- 
genous population  is  constantly  diminishing,  the  Burman 
and  Shan  still  cling  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  while  the 
Kakhyen  cease  to  confine  themselves  altogether  to  the 
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mountains.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Tsenbo,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  defile  of  the  Irrawaddy,  was  formerly  a city  of 
considerable  size  and  strength,  from  the  remains  of  its 
fortifications.  Now,  nearly  the  whole  district  is  abandoned 
by  the  Shan  to  the  Kakhyen,  and  the  city  has  shrunk 
to  a wretched  stockaded  village  of  fifty  houses.  The 
migration  wave  of  the  Kakhyen  has  not  spent  its  force, 
and  the  spasmodic  attempts  of  the  Burman,  inspired  by 
their  inveterate  hatred,  to  impede  its  further  progress,  are 
unavailing. 

The  language  of  the  Kakhyen  is  by  no  means  so  mono- 
syllabic as  most  of  the  languages  of  Farther  Tndia.  Dis- 
syllables are  numerous.  These  are  not  couplets  of  two 
words  signifying  the  same  thing  which  are  so  common  in 
these  languages,  but  proper  dissyllabic  words. 

Doubtless  the  language  has  a remote  affinity  to  the 
Burman.  Robinson  states  that  “ about  one-fourth  of  its 
vocables  are  allied  to  the  Burmese,  and  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  dialect  of  Manipur.  Its  intonations  are  similar  to 
those  of  its  cognate,  the  Burman,  and  its  grammatical 
construction  precisely  the  same.”  This  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  a careful  investigation  of  the  language.  In 
grammatical  construction  the  Kakhyen  and  Burman  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  this  constitutes  their  principal 
resemblance.  The  writer  has  compared  with  the  Burman 
a vocabulary  of  nearly  two  thousand  Kakhyen  words  collected 
at  Bhamo,  when  he  reduced  the  language  to  writing  at  that 
place.  Apart  from  words  plainly  absorbed  directly  from  the 
Burman,  the  following  list  gives  the  result  obtained  : — 


English. 

Kakhyen. 

Burman. 

Dog 

kwee 

khway. 

Pig 

wa 

wet. 

Go 

wah 

thwah. 

Three 

ra-hsoom 

thong. 

Five 

m-nga 

ngah. 

Eye 

mee 

myit  (see). 

Put 

taun-tah 

htah. 

Fish 

nga 

ngah. 
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These  few  words  are  the  only  ones  which  show  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Burman. 

The  Barman  has  only  three  tones  or  intonations,  while  the 
Kakhyen  has  six.  In  this  the  Kakhven  resembles  the 
Karen  far  more  than  the  Burman,  for  the  Karen  has 
six  tones.  Yet  with  the  assistance  of  several  educated 
Karen  I have  been  able  to  find  no  similarity  of  the  vocables 
with  those  of  the  Karen,  except  in  the  word  for  ‘heaven.’ 
For  that  the  Sgau  or  White  Karen  word  is  moo,  and  the 
Kakhyen  word  is  Vrnoo. 

Through  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  Bur- 
man, and  Shan,  not  a few  words  have  been  absorbed  from 
those  languages.  These,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  affinity  of  the  language. 

The  tribal  divisions  of  the  Kakhyen  are  numerous,  and 
generally  carry  with  them  some  difference  of  dialect.  The 
dialect  chiefly  followed  by  the  writer  in  his  grammatical 
notes  is  the  Kowrie.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  region 
occupied  by  this  people,  and  the  fact,  that  they  have  been 
without  books,  the  dialectic  differences  are  less  than  might 
be  expected.  Many  words  are  identical  in  all  the  dialects, 
while  some  words  are  peculiar  to  a single  dialect.  A large 
class  of  words  exists,  which  have  been  subject  to  more  or 
less  dialectic  change  of  form,  but  show  clearly  their  original 
identity. 

A comparison  of  the  Grammatical  Notes  compiled  by 
Robinson1 * *  from  material  furnished  chiefly  by  Bronson,  the 
vocabularies  and  sentences  published  by  Bronson  in  1839, 8 
with  the  language  of  the  Kakhyen  east  of  Bhamo,  shows 
much  less  separation  than  exists  between  Khamti  and  Shan. 

Allowing  for  the  different  systems  of  Anglicizing  the 
Kakhyen  words  employed  by  Robinson,  Bronson,  and  the 
writer,  the  following  are  the  most  important  dialectic 
variations  shown  by  Robinson’s  sketch  : — 

1st.  Some  of  the  case  particles  differ.  Robinson  gives  na 

1 Journal  Asiatic  Society.  Bengal,  1849,  New  Series,  vol.  xxviii. 

! A Spelling  Book  and  Vocabulary  in  English,  Asamese,  Singpho,  and  Nags, 

Jaipur,  1839. — Phrases  in  English  and  Singpho,  Jaipur,  1839.— J.A.S.B.  xviii. 
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for  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  whereas  the  Eastern  Kakhyen 
use  eh.  He  also  gives  fe  for  the  dative.  This  is  used  by  a 
part  of  the  Eastern  Kakhyen,  hut  hpai  is  used  by  others. 

2nd.  According  to  Robinson  there  is  no  sign  for  the 
plural.  Ni  is  common  among  all  the  Eastern  Kakhyen. 

3rd.  Robinson  gives  aima  for  the  numeral  one.  Ma  (also 
mee)  is  used  by  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  as  an  adjective 
meaning  single.  The  common  numeral  one  is  1-ngai. 

4th.  Gadaima  (Eastern  Kakhyen  k-tai)  is  used  only  in  an 
interrogative  sense  by  the  Eastern  Kakhyen.  The  relative 
relation  is  always  indicated  by  ai,  of  which  I find  no  trace 
in  Robinson  or  Bronson. 

5th.  For  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ndai  ‘ this  ’ and  ora 
* that,’  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  n-tai  and  worah  or  waurah. 
Orawah  or  worahwah  is  used  only  of  persons,  and  signifies 
that  person.  Its  opposite  is  n-tai- wah  this  jocrson. 

6th.  The  tense  particles  of  the  verb  vary  somewhat. 

For  ha,  past  tense,  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  lisa. 

,,  ha-dai,  perfect  ,,  ,,  ,,  ngoot-hsa. 

,,  a,  future  ,,  ,,  ,,  nah. 

,,  u,  imperative  ,,  ,,  ,,  moo  (and  some- 

times oo). 

7th.  There  are  dialectic  differences  in  the  forms  of  words  : 


e Kakhyen. 

Btjrman  Kakhyen. 

English. 

Sri 

soon 

to  speak. 

Kansu 

toom-soo 

cow. 

Ga-lau 

low-low 

quickly. 

Dung 

toong 

to  sit. 

Singandi 

shing-gan 

out. 

Several  accounts  of  the  mode  of  life,  customs,  and  manners 
of  the  Kakhyen  have  been  published,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  a description  of  them.  Dr.  Anderson’s 
“ Mandalay  to  Momien  ” furnishes  a faithful  sketch  of  this 
people.  Doubtless  much  more  will  be  heard  of  them  now, 
since  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
established  Missions  to  them  at  Bhamo. 


VOL.  XII. — [new  series.] 


27 
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GRAMMATICAL  SKETCH. 

Alphabet. 


a 

as  in 

father. 

i 

)f 

pique ; in  closed  syllables,  as  in  kick. 

e 

77 

eh. 

o 

)> 

role. 

00 

77 

loose. 

eu 

77 

the  French  peur. 

ay 

77 

bay. 

ai 

77 

aisle. 

au 

77 

laud. 

ow 

77 

howl. 

oi 

77 

coil. 

a 

guttural. 

eh 

guttural. 

b 

as  in 

. bat. 

ch 

77 

chip. 

ch 

guttural,  as  in  German  madchen. 

d 

as  ir 

l day. 

f 

77 

fat  (only  in  some  dialects). 

g 

77 

get. 

h 

77 

hate. 

3 

77 

jar. 

k unaspirated  k. 

kh  aspirated  k. 

1 as  in  late. 

m „ mate;  'when  forming  a syllable  by  itself  it  is  nasal. 

n ,,  net  ,,  ,,  >> 

ng  as  the  final  ng  in  rang. 

p unaspirated  p. 

lip  aspirated  p. 

r as  in  rat. 

s unaspirated  s. 

bs  aspirated  s. 

sli  as  in  shield. 

t unaspirated  t. 

lit  aspirated  t. 

v as  in  vine  (only  in  one  dialect). 

w ,,  wine. 

y „ you. 
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When  any  of  the  consonants  form  a syllable  without  any 
vowel  expressed,  a slight  semi-vowel  tone  is  to  be  understood. 

The  Tones  of  the  Kakhyen  Language. 

The  Kakhyen  is  a tonal  language.  Six  tones  may  be 
distinguished. 

The  first  is  the  natural  pitch  of  the  voice  with  a rising 
inflection  at  the  end,  and  may  be  called  the  natural  tone. 

The  second  is  a bass  tone,  and  may  be  called  the  grave  tone. 

The  third  is  a slightly  higher  tone  than  the  second,  and 
is  pronounced  with  an  even  sound.  It  may  be  called  the 
straight-forward  tone. 

The  fourth  is  a tone  so  uttered  as  to  seem  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  may  be  called  the  emphatic  tone. 

The  fifth  is  a tone  uttered  with  considerable  explosive 
force,  and  may  be  called  the  explosive  tone. 

The  sixth  is  the  high  tone. 

In  the  matter  of  tones  the  Kakhyen  is  similar  to  all  the 
languages  of  Farther  India. 


Classification  of  Words. 

Kakhyen  words  may  be  classified  as  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Adjectives,  Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prepositions  (really  Appositions), 
Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

Nouns. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Nouns. 
Proper  Nouns  are  the  names  of  persons,  countries,  towns, 
etc.,  as  Ma-htang. 

Common  Nouns  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Primitives,  as  ja,  gold  ; pow,  a gong. 

2nd.  Compound  Nouns.  These  are  formed  by  uniting 

(a)  Two  nouns  as  shat-ti,  rice-pot. 

(b)  A noun  and  a verb,  as  jan-proo,  the  East  (jan,  sun, — 

proo,  to  rise). 

fc)  A verb  and  a noun,  as  hsin-ai-mashang,  a watchman 
(watch-who-man). 
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(d)  A noun,  verb  and  noun,  as  kum-rang-ram-masbang, 
a groom  horse-keeper  (horse-keep-man). 

3rd.  Derivative  Nouns.  These  are  formed  by  affixing 
certain  particles  to  verbal  roots. 

(a)  nah-lam,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  future  verbal 
particle,  and  the  noun  lam,  a way  or  road  and 
signifies  what  pertains  to  or  what  there  is  occasion 
for , as  hsa-nah-lam-ngah,  there  is  occasion  to  go 
(go-will-road-is). 

(h)  nah-shrah,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  future  verbal 
particle,  and  the  noun  shrah  (some  dialects  hsrah) 
what  is  for,  as  khrit-nah-shrah-ngah,  there  is 
fear,  or  there  is  reason  to  fear. 

4th.  Foreign  Nouns,  introduced  from  the  Shan,  Burman 
and  Chinese  languages,  as  li,  a boat,  lam,  a road. 

Number. 

Nouns  may  be  singular  or  plural.  Often  nouns  are  used 
in  a generic  sense  and  are  of  common  number,  as  chi  nga-loi 
ngah-tf,  he  has  buffaloes,  nga-loi,  buffalo,  being  used  without 
any  plural  sign. 

The  plural  may  be  formed  in  the  following  ways : — 

1st.  By  the  use  of  ni,  as  kwi-ni,  dogs,  mashang-ni,  men. 
2nd.  By  the  use  of  khai  (or  some  dialects  khrai),  as 
mashang-khai,  men. 

3rd.  By  affixing  the  adjective  lau,  many,  as  mashang-lau, 
many  men,  i.e.  men. 

Gender. 

Many  Kakhyen  words  are  of  common  gender,  as  the 
names  of  animals  unless  distinguished  as  mentioned  below. 
Masculine  and  feminine  genders  are  distinguished, 

1st.  By  different  words,  as 

k-wah,  a father.  k-noo,  a mother, 

mashang  ) 

l ili  sink  i a man-  noom-shah,  a woman, 

lah  a husband.  noom,  a wife. 

2nd.  The  masculine  of  brutes  is  distinguished  by  lah  and 
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sometimes  rang,  and  the  feminine  by  yi,  and  in  one  dialect 
by  vi. 

kwi-lah,  a dog.  kwi-yi,  a bitch. 


oo-lah 


oo-rang 


)a 


cock. 


oo-yi 

oo-vi 


a hen. 


Case. 


Kakhj’en  nouns  have  no  declension  by  which  different 
cases  may  be  distinguished.  Certain  particles  are  used  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  case,  but  there  is  no  change  of  the 
noun  itself  by  inflection  and  the  particles  are  frequently 
omitted  in  colloquial  use. 

The  following  paradigm  may  serve  to  show  the  use  of 
these  particles : — 


Case. 


Particles.  Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom.  jam 


mashang,  man  niashang-ni  men 

masliing-jam  ,,  mashkang-khai  ,, 

mashang-ni-jam  ,, 
mashang-khai- 


Gen.  or  Pos.  eh  mashang- e of  a man 

Pat.  hpai  mashang-hpai  to  a 

man 

Acc.  hpai  (deh,  with  mashang  man 

hpai  motion  towards) 

All.  nai  and  deh-nai  mashang-nai  from 

a man 

mashang  deh  nai 
from  a man 

Voc.  oo -ay  (abruptly  mashang-oo-ay 

pronounced)  man ! 


jam  „ 

mashang-ni-e  of  ,, 
mashang-ni-lipai 
to  men 

mashang-ni-hpai 

men 

mashang-ni-nai 
from  men 
mashang  - ni-deh- 
nai  from  men 
mashang-  ni-oo-ay, 
men ! 


Remark s on  Paradigm. 

The  nominative  is  often  used  without  any  distinctive 
particle,  as  mashang  k-jah-tf,  man  is  good.  Jam  has  a 
definitive  power,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  adversative  clauses, 
and  is  equivalent  to  as  to,  in  regard  to,  concerning,  n-tai 
mashang  jam  k-jah-a,  this  man  is  good,  i.e.  as  to  this  man, 
he  is  good. 
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The  genitive  or  possessive  case  is  indicated  by  the  sign  eh, 
as  n-tai  n-tah-eh  ching-kah  k-bah-a,  this  house’s  door  is 
large.  The  eh  however  is  not  essential,  for  possession  is 
indicated  frequently  by  placing  the  noun  denoting  possession 
before  the  thing  possessed  without  the  eh,  as  n-tai  lai-kah 
ngai  lai-kah  tai-a,  this  book  is  my  book. 

Hpai  (some  dialects  fai  and  feu)  is  used  as  a dative  affix, 
and  is  equivalent  to  to,  as  ngai  hpai,  kam-hpraung  yah-moo, 
give  money  to  me.  Hpai  is  frequently  omitted,  as  ngai 
yah-moo,  give  (it)  me. 

The  accusative  case  is  often  used  without  any  particle,  as 
n-sin  lah-sah-rit,  bring  water.  Hpai  is  sometimes  used,  as 
nang  ngai  hpai  ma-san-toom-i,  do  you  pity  me?  Hpai 
seems  to  denote  the  object  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb 
bears  most  strongly,  whether  the  direct  or  indirect  object. 
The  object  towards  which  motion  is  directed  may  be  indicated 
by  the  simple  accusative,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  sah-sa,  he 
has  gone  to  that  house ; or  by  affixing  deb,  as  chi  wau-rah 
n-tah  deh  sah-sa,  he  has  gone  to  that  house. 

The  ablative  relation  is  indicated  by  nai,  as  too-wah  n-tah 
nai  proo-sa,  the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house ; or  by  deh- 
nai,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  deh-nai  sah-<7,  he  comes  from  that 
house.  Often  no  particle  is  used,  as  too-wah  n-tah  proo-sa, 
the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house. 

The  vocative  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  noun,  as 
cliing-khoo,  friend  ! or  ching-khoo  oo-ay,  friend  ! 

Changes  in  the  Forms  of  Nouns. 

Some  nouns  drop  the  initial  letter  when  a pronoun  is  pre 
fixed,  as  k-wah,  father,  drops  the  k,  and  becomes  ngai  wall, 
my  father,  when  ngai  is  prefixed ; k-nam,  a daughter-in- 
law,  becomes  chi-nam,  his  daughter-in-law. 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns  have  no  inflexional  changes  of  form  to  indicate 
gender  or  case.  The  relations  are  expressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  nouns. 
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Personal  Pronouns. 

First  Person. 

Ngai  signifies  I.  N-hteh  signifies  we,  some  dialects  having 
n-hteng,  i-hteng  and  i. 

Second  Person. 

Nang  signifies  thou.  Nan-hteh  signifies  ye,  some  dialects 
having  nan-hteng,  ni  and  ni-hteng. 

Third  Person. 

Chi  signifies  he,  while  wau-rah-wah  (that  person)  is  also 
often  used  with  the  same  signification.  Chi-ni  signifies 
they.  Other  dialects  have  khan-hteng,  shan-hteh,  wau-rah- 
hteh,  wau-rah-hteng  and  wau-rah-ni. 

Possessive  Pronouns. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  affixing  eh  to  the 
personal  pronouns,  as  ngai -eh,  my;  nang-e/j,  thy. 

Reflexive  Pronouns. 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  khoom,  khoom-mah  (some 
dialects  khoom-mi)  and  tah-nang,  as  ngai  khoom-k-lau  nah, 
I myself  will  do  it ; tah-nang  n-tah,  his  own  house. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

The  particle  ai  represents  the  relative  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  who,  which  or  what,  according  to  the  connexion, 
although  strictly  speaking  ai  is  a simple  verbal  particle,  as 
ka-lau-ai-mashang  (the  working  man),  the  man  who  works. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

k-tai,  who  ? or  whom  ? 

krah,  which 

hpah  (some  dialects  n-hpah  nam-hpah  m-hpah),  what  ? 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  of  four  kinds,  simple,  verbal,  pronominal, 
and  numeral. 

Simple  Adjectives. 

Simple  adjectives  are  those  not  derived  from  any  other 
part  of  speech,  as  mah  (other  dialects  mi),  e.i.  kum-rang 
1-ngai  mah  ngah,  there  is  a single  pony. 
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Verbal  Adjectives. 

Verbal  adjectives  are  those,  which,  while  denoting  some 
quality  of  a noun,  have  the  verb  to  be  inherent  in  them,  as 
mai,  to  be  good,  k-bah,  to  be  large. 

They  may  be  joined  directly  to  the  noun,  as  ma-shang 
k-jah,  a good  man,  poom  k-ji,  a little  mountain. 


Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

Comparison  is  not  made  by  any  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
adjective  itself,  but  by  other  words. 

An  imperfect  degree  of  comparison  is  expressed  by  affixing 
saun  saun,  rather  or  about,  to  an  adjective,  as  maren  saun 
saun,  about  the  same. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the 
particle  htah-krow,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  lai-kah  wau-rah  htah- 
krow  k-jah-a,  this  book  is  better  than  that  book.  N-tah 
n-tai  n-tab  wau-rah  htah-krow  k-bah-a,  this  house  is  greater 
than  that  house. 

The  superlative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  n-lang 
htah-krow,  or  by  loong-lang,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  n-lang  htah-krow 
k-jah-fl  this  book  is  the  best.  N-tai  li  loong-lang  htah-krow 
ning-nan-a,  this  boat  is  the  newest. 


Pronominal  Adjectives. 

Pronominal  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

1st.  Demonstrative — 

n-tai,  this,  as  oo-n-tai,  this  fowl ; wau-rah  (other  dialects  wo-rah), 
that,  as  wau-rah-n-tah,  that  house. 

lay-rah  (other  dialects  leh-rah),  this,  and  hto-rah,  that,  are  used 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  lay-rah  n-tah,  this  (nearer)  house,  as 
opposed  to  hto-rah  n-tah,  that  (remoter)  house. 

2nd.  Distributive — 


shit-too,  every,  as  ma-shang 
mashang  koo-koo,  every  man. 

k-tai  n-soon 
krah  n-soon 
hpah  n-soon 
1-ngai  1-ngai 


shit-too,  every  man,  koo-koo,  as 

whoever 

whichever 

whatever 

each  {lit.  one,  one) 
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3rd.  Reciprocal — 

1-ngai  hteh  1-ngai,  one  another. 

4th.  Indefinite — 

khoom-kliang  (moo)  and  lali-lai  (mah),  any ; k-kali,  as  masliang 
k-kah,  other  or  another. 

1-khaung  (two),  both. 

kow-mah  (some  dialects  kow-mi),  some. 

(rai)  shah-mah,  something. 

mah-cAah,  loong-lang,  mah-c^rah  n-lang  and  ning-lang,  all. 

5th.  Correlative — 

ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-deh,  n-tai-saun-deh,  such,  of  this  sort. 

wau-rah-saun-deh  (also  wo-rah-saun-deh)  such,  of  that  sort, 
saun,  such  as. 

hpah-pauk,  and  k-ning,  of  what  sort, 
k-teh,  how  much  ? how  many  ? 
n-teh,  so  much. 

Numeral  Adjectives. 

Cardinals. 

1-ngai,  one ; l-r/iaung,  two  ; m-hsoom,  three  ; m-li,  four ; m-ngah, 
five ; kroo,  six ; hsa-nit,  seven ; m-sat,  eight ; ja-r^oo,  nine ; shi, 
ten;  shi  1-ngai,  eleven;  shi-l-cAaung,  twelve;  khoom,  twenty; 
khoom  1-ngai,  twenty-one ; hsoom-shi,  thirty ; m-li  shi,  forty ; 
m-ngah  shi,  fifty;  kroo-shi,  sixty;  hsa-nat  shi,  seventy;  m-sat  shi, 
eighty;  ja-cAoo  shi,  ninety;  lah-sah,  one  hundred;  lah-sah  1-ngai, 
one  hundred  and  one ; mi-sah,  two  hundred ; m-hsoom  sah,  three 
hundred ; khing-mi,  a thousand  (Shan). 

Verbs. 

Kakhven  verbs  may  be  either  transitive,  as  toot,  to  sell, 
hprah,  to  destroy,  or  intransitive,  as  sah,  to  go,  hten,  to  be 
destroyed.  Some  verbs  are  used  in  an  active  or  passive 
sense,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  context,  without  any 
changes  of  form. 

The  accidents  of  mood  and  tense  are  expressed  by  the  use 
of  particles,  the  form  of  the  verb  never  undergoing  any 
change. 

The  following  paradigm  indicates  the  most  common  form 
of  the  verb  : — 


k-lau,  to  work  or  to  do. 
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Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 


n-gai  k-lau  I do  or  work.  i k-lau  We  do  or  work, 

nang  k-lau  Thou  dost  or  workest.  nik-lau  Ye  do  or  work, 

chi  k-lau  He  does  or  works.  chi-nik-lau  They  do  or  work. 

The  various  forms  of  personal  pronouns  which  may  be 
employed  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section  on 

Pronouns. 


n-gai  k-lau  hsa 


Imperfect  or  Past  Indefinite. 

I worked.  i k-lau  hsa  We  worked,  etc. 


Perfect  or  Past  Definite. 

n-gai  k-lau  ngoot-hsa  I have  worked,  i k-lau  ngoot-hsa  We  have 

worked,  etc. 


Future. 


n-gai  k-lau  nah  I will  work,  etc. 


Present  Participle. 
k-lau  ngah  working. 


Imperative. 


k-lau  moo  work, 

k-lau  kau  let  us  work, 

lipoong  k-lau  work  not  (prohibitive). 

Potential  Mood. 


n-gai  k-lau  loo-a 
n-gai  k-lau  loo-nah 
n-gai  k-lau  an-nah 


I can  do,  etc. 

I must  do,  etc. 


Subjunctive. 

n-gai  k-lau  yang  If  I work,  etc. 


Remarks  on  Paradigm. 

hsa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  what  is  past  or  finished.  It 
may  denote  a completed  act  or  one  whose  commencement  is 
completed,  though  the  act  still  continues. 

ngoot-sa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  an  act  wholly  completed 
in  the  past. 

nah  affixed  denotes  future  time, 
moo  is  a strictly  imperative  affix, 
lipoong  is  a strictly  prohibitive  prefix. 
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ngah,  to  dwell,  remain,  affixed  to  a verb,  denotes  present 
continuance  or  existence  of  an  action  or  state. 

loo  affixed  to  a verb  denotes  can,  be  able,  but  with  the 
future  nah,  denotes  must. 

yang  affixed  to  a verb  is  equivalent  to  if. 

Other  Verbal  Particles. 

These  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — Assertive,  Temporal, 
Imperative,  Interrogative,  Emphatic,  and  Qualifying. 

Assertive  Particles. 
a as,  n-gai  sah-a  I go. 

ai  as,  chi  lah-sah-ai  he  fetches  it. 

teh  (in  the  Kowrie  dialect) 

Temporal  Particles. 

ngah,  denotes  present  continuance  of  action  or  state,  as  shat- 
shah  ngah-a,  he  is  eating. 

nau,  still,  yet,  denotes  present  continuance  of  action  or 
state,  as  shat-nau  shah  ngah-a,  he  is  still  eating. 

ni  about  or  on  the  point  of,  as  chi  shat-shah  nah-ni,  he  is 
about  to  eat  rice. 

krai  with  the  negative  n-  means  not  yet,  as  chi  krai  n-shah, 
he  has  not  yet  eaten. 

shi  at  the  end  of  a negative  sentence  has  the  same  meaning 
as  krai.  In  an  affirmative  sentence  it  means  yet  or  again. 

ran,  again,  is  used  with  the  future  particle  nah,  as  chi 
hsah-ran-nah,  he  will  go  again. 

kang  denotes  a thing  as  already  done,  as  chi  k-lau  kang- 
hsa,  he  has  done  it  once. 

Imperative  Particles. 

moo  is  the  strictly  imperative  affix,  as  hprah-moo,  destroy  ; 
sometimes  oo. 

yoo-moo  signifies  try,  as  k-lau  yoo-moo,  try  to  do. 
kau  is  first  pers.  pi.  imperative,  as  shat-shah-kau,  let  us  eat. 
moo-kau  may  be  used  in  a causative  manner,  as  chi  k-lau 
moo-kau,  let  him  do  it. 

hpoong  is  prohibitive,  as  hpoong  a-noo,  don’t  strike, 
rit  used  with  hsah,  to  go,  denotes  motion  towards,  as  hsah- 
rit,  come. 
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hpoong — sh-ngoon,  prohibitive  causal,  as  hpoong  yoop  sh- 
ngoon,  do  not  let  (him)  sleep. 

Interrogative  Particles. 

i is  a direct  interrogative  ending,  as  nang  hsah-nah-i,  will 
you  go? 

mi  is  used  similarly. 

a-htah  is  an  indirect  interrogative,  as  hprah  k-teh  ngah 
rt-htah,  how  many  gods  are  there  ? 

lau  is  a respectful  interrogative,  as  k-tai-lau,  who  is  it  ? 

Emphatic  Particles. 

jah  jah,  very,  as  jah  jah  k-bah,  it  is  very  large. 

Qualifying  Particles. 

Many  of  these  particles  are  verbs.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
lau,  to  be  enough , as  ma-shang  ni  lau  shah-hsa,  the  men 
have  eaten  enough. 

kam,  to  exert  one's  self,  as  too-wah  kam  k-lau-ff,  the  chief 
exerts  himself  to  work  ( i.e . to  get  something  accomplished), 
ma-yoo,  to  ivish,  desire,  as  ngai  moo  ma-yoo-r?,  I want  to  see. 
pai,  to  return,  used  to  denote  repetition  of  action,  again,  as 
chi  pai  k-lau-hsa,  he  has  done  it  again. 

loi,  to  be  easy,  as  chi  k-lau  loi-a  and  chi  a-loi  k-lau-rt,  he 
works  easily. 

cheng,  to  know  (also  cheh),  hence  to  be  able  to  do,  as  chi 
cheng  k-lau-fl,  he  can  (i.e.  knows  how  to)  work. 

mah,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  mam-koo  shah  mah-hsa,  the  rice 
is  entirely  eaten  up. 

htoom,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  mam-koo  shah  htoom  hsa,  the 
rice  is  entirely  eaten  up. 

row,  to  be  free,  at  leisure,  as  ngai  n-row  k-lau,  I cannot  find 
time  to  do  it. 

too-khah,  until,  as  chi  hsah-nah  too-khah,  nang  ngah  moo, 
remain  here  until  he  goes. 

roo,  to  be  hard,  difficult,  as  k-lau  roo-rt,  it  is  difficult  to  do. 

mai,  to  be  good,  as  chi  mai  k-lau-fl,  it  is  good  for  him  to  do 
it. 

taun-tah,  to  put,  place,  affixed  to  the  verb,  gives  the  idea  of 
completeness  of  action,  as  chi  k-lau  taun-tah,  he  has  worked. 
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sh-ngoon,  to  cause,  is  used  in  a causative  sense,  as  wall 
k-shah  hpai  kat.  deh  hsah  sh-ngoon-rt,  the  father  makes  his 
son  go  to  the  city,  kwi  ning-shi  ja-khrat  sh-ngoon-ff,  the  dog 
causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

tat,  to  send,  is  also  used  in  a causative  sense,  as  kwi  nin"- 
shi  ja-khrat  tat-or,  the  dog  causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

kam,  to  wish,  only  in  composition,  as  ngai  kam  m-ri,  I wish 
to  buy. 

Adverbs. 

Adverbs  and  words  used  adverbially  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

Adverbs  of  Place. 

(a)  Interrogative:  k-deh,  where?  whither?  as  chi  k-doh 
hsah-nah-i,  where  will  he  go?  k-nang,  where?  whither? 
as  nang  k-nang  loo-fl-i,  where  do  you  get  it  ? k-deh-nai  and 
k-nang-nai,  whence?  as  chi-ni  k-nang-nai  hsah-hsa-i,  whence 
did  they  come  ? 

( b ) nang  and  nang-deh,  here  ; wau-deh,  and  wau-nang-deh 
(also  wo-deh  and  wo-nang-deh),  there ; hto-deh,  yonder ; 
man-deh  and  shaung-deh,  before ; hpang-deh  and  shaung- 
too-deh,  behind ; m-poo,  below ; ning-sang,  above ; k-tah, 
inside ; shing-gan,  outside. 

Adverbs  of  Time. 

(a)  Interrogative  : k-loi,  when  ? as  nang  k-loi  hsah-nah-i, 
when  will  you  go  ? 

(d)  Irregular  forms  in  common  use. 
tai-ni,  to-day. 
tai-nah,  to-night. 

hpaut,  hpaut-deh,  hpaut-ni,  to-morrow. 

hpaut-ma-nap,  to-morrow  morning. 

hpaut-nah,  to-morrow  evening. 

m-ni,  yesterday. 

m-nah,  last  evening. 

m-ni  or  m-an-ni,  day  before  yesterday. 

tai-ning,  this  year. 

m-ning,  last  year. 

htah-ning,  next  year. 

yah,  now. 

mi-yat,  just  now  (past). 
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yah-khring-mai,  just  now  ( i.e . soon) 
yat-khring-shah  \ 
loi-khring-shah  > soon, 
an-nah  ) 

yah-mai,  afterwards. 

hpang-deh  and  yah-hpang-deh,  afterwards. 

moi-yah,  then,  formerly  (also  moi-yi). 

nah-nah,  long  (time). 

k-lang-lang,  sometimes. 

k-loi-loi,  occasionally. 

sh-ni-toop,  all  day. 

lang-mi,  once. 

1-cAaung-lang,  twice, 
k-loi-moo,  every  time. 

Adverbs  of  Manner. 

(a)  Proper  adverbs,  as  li-lah,  in  vain  ; shit-tah,  together,  as 
chi-ni-shit-tah  k-lau-nah,  they  will  work  together. 

( b ) Single  verbs  used  as  adverbs,  as  nah,  to  be  long  in 
time,  chi  hsah-  nab-bsa,  be  has  been  gone  a long  time. 

(c)  Single  verbs  reduplicated,  mai  mai  k-lau-moo,  do  well. 

Adverbs  of  Number. 

These  are  formed  by  cardinal  numbers  prefixed  to  lang, 
a time,  as  1-ngai  lang,  one  time,  1-e/iaung  lang,  two  times. 
One  time  is  also  indicated  by  mak  or  mi,  as  lang-mali,  one 
time;  k is  also  prefixed  sometimes,  as  k-lang-mak. 

Adverbs  of  Comparison. 
maren  the  same, 

ah-rah  equally, 

jah  jah 
a-hpah 
now 

now-wah 
saun  saun,  rather,  about. 

Adverbs  of  Negation. 

The  adverb  of  negation  is  n,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  verb, 
as  ngai  n-hsah-nah,  I will  not  go. 

Kang  affixed  to  a verb  having  the  negative  prefixed 
signifies  never,  as  ngai  n-moo  kang  hsa,  I have  never  seen. 
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Pronominal  Adjectives  used  Adverhially. 

ning-rang,  ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-di,  u-tai-saun-deh, 
wau-rah-saun-deh,  thus : 

k-ning  and  k-ning-di,  how  ? 
k-deh,  how  many  ? how  much  ? 
n-tai,  so  much, 
sli-koo  and  koo,  every, 
hpah-rai,  why  ? 

Miscellaneous. 

moo,  also,  as  chi-ni  moo  hsah-nah,  they  also  will  go. 

shah,  only,  as  n-tai  shah-ngah,  there  is  this  only. 

k-ji,  a little. 

k-ji-shah,  only  a little. 

sh-rah-ma-koop,  every  where. 

sh-ni-sh-nang,  every  day. 

toot-toot,  every  time. 

Prepositions  ( really  Ad-positions). 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a preposition  in  the  Kakhyen 
language.  English  prepositions  are  represented  by  secondary 
nouns,  or  particles  affixed  to  the  noun  governed.  The  second- 
ary nouns  should  properly  be  treated  under  the  section  on 
Nouns. 

k-ang  (also  k-ah),  in  the  midst  of,  as  khow-nah  k-ang  kwi 
ngah,  there  is  a dog  in  the  midst  of  the  rice-field. 

k-tah,  inside  of,  within,  as  hsoom-too  hsam-po  k-tah  deh 
ngah,  the  hammer  is  within  the  box. 

kroop,  around,  as  n-tah  kroop  hpoon  ngah-fl,  there  are 
trees  around  the  house. 

gway  and  kau,  to,  as  ngai  ma-htin  too  gway  hsah-nah,  I 
will  go  to  the  Matin  chief. 

saun,  as,  according  as,  n-tai  lai-kah  saun,  chi  mai  mai 
k-lau-ff,  according  to  this  book,  he  does  well. 

shing-gan,  outside,  as  kam-rang  wah  laung  shing-gan 
ngah,  the  pony  is  outside  the  stable. 

shiug-too-deh,  behind,  as  wau-rah  ma-sbang  shing-too-deh 
kwi  k-ji  ngah,  there  is  a small  dog  behind  that  man. 
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shaung-deh,  before,  chi  n-tai-wah  shaung-deh  k-lau  hsah, 
he  did  it  before  this  person. 

ta-khoo  and  n-khoo,  within,  inside  of,  as  chi  n-tah  ta-koo 
deh  shang-hsa,  he  has  gone  within  the  house. 

hteh,  with,  as  kah-deh  k-lau-hsah,  it  is  made  of  (i.e.  with) 
earth. 

hteh-row,  together  with,  as  chi  nan-hteng  hteh-row  k-lau- 
nah,  he  works  together  with  you. 

deh,  at,  in,  to,  chi  n-tah-deh  ngah  ngah,  he  is  at  the  house, 
ning-sang  and  n-sah,  upon,  above,  as  wau-rah  n-tah  ning- 
sang  deh  kah-khah  ngah,  there  is  a crow  upon  that  house. 

nai  and  deh  nai,  from,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  deh  nai  hsah-a, 
he  comes  from  that  house. 

hpang-deh,  after,  as  chi  ngai  hpang-deh  hsah-nah,  he  will 
come  after  me. 

m-kow,  by7',  near,  as  n-tah  m-kow  hpoon  ngah,  there  is  a 
tree  near  the  house. 

m-joi  and  m-ji,  on  account  of,  as  1-po  wau-rah  m-joi,  chi 
khrit-a,  he  is  afraid  on  account  of  that  snake. 

n-taung-deh,  before,  in  front  of,  as  n-tah  n-taung-deh  lam 
nsah-rt,  there  is  a road  before  the  house. 

m-rah,  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of,  as  ma-shang  m-cha 
m-rali  too  yay-hsoo  hsi  kham-hsah,  Jesus  suffered  death  for 
all  men. 

1-htah,  above. 

1-pran,  between,  as  kwi  n-tah  1-chaung  1-pran  ngah-ff,  a 
doff  is  between  the  two  houses. 

lam,  concerning,  about,  as  chi  kam-hpraung  lam  soon-u, 
he  speaks  about  the  money. 

wau-rah-chran-deh,  on  that  side  of. 
n-tai-chran-deh,  on  this  side  of. 

m-poo,  under,  below,  as  n-tah  m-poo-deh  oo  1-ngai  c/iaum-u, 
one  fowl  goes  under  the  house. 

Conjunctions. 

(a)  Copulative  Relations. 

hteh  (with  nouns),  k-hteh  (with  verbs),  and,  as  kwi  hteh 
toom-hsoo  ngah-<7,  there  arc  dogs  and  cows. 
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tai-htah,  moreover,  besides,  as  ngai  n-tah  k-lau-nah,  tai- 
btali  li  k-lau-nah,  I will  build  a house,  besides  I will  build  a boat. 

(A)  Adversative  Relations. 

rai-ti-moo,  although,  nevertheless,  as  a-moo-ngah  rai-ti-moo 
ngai  bsah-nah,  although  I have  business,  I will  go.  rai-ti- 
moo  also  expresses  the  sense  of  or,  as  mai  mai  k-lau-nah- i, 
rai-ti-moo  n-mai  k-lau-nah-i,  will  you  do  well  or  will  you 
do  badly  ? 

(<;)  Illative  Relations. 

tai-rai-yang  and  shing-rai-yang,  therefore,  as  chi  n-k-ji 
tai-rai-yang,  khi  hpai  a-noo-moo,  he  is  bad,  therefore  beat 
him. 

(rf)  Telic  Relations. 

loo-khah  or  loo  khrah,  in  order  that,  as  n-tah  n-tai  k-lau 
loo-khah  koo-wah  m-ri  taun-tah,  in  order  to  make  this  house 
I bought  bamboos. 

(<;)  Conditional  Relations. 

yang,  if,  as  chi  yang-yi  toot-yang  ngai  m-ri-nah,  if  he 
sells  the  potatoes  I will  buy  them. 

(/)  Temporal  Relations. 

sh-loi,  when,  as  chi  poom-deh  wah  sh-loi  joom  lah-wah- 
nah,  when  he  returns  to  the  mountain,  he  will  carry  salt. 

1-pran,  before,  as  chi  hsah-l-pran,  before  he  goes. 

hpang-deh,  after,  as  chi  hsah  hpang-deh,  after  he  goes. 

(ff)  Miscellaneous. 

m-joi,  because,  as  n-tai  ma-shang  m-ji-ai-m-joi,  ngai  mit- 
roo-rt,  because  this  man  is  sick  I am  sorry. 

lam,  the  reason  or  fact  of,  that,  as  chi  n-tah  hprah  lam 
ngai  cheng-rt,  I know  that  (i.e.  the  fact)  he  destroyed  the 
house. 

saun,  according  as,  as  chi  soon-ai-saun,  mai  k-lau-a,  it  is 
well  to  do  as  he  says. 

The  English  that  is  often  indicated  by  no  sign,  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  clauses  of  the  sentence  being  sufficient,  as  chi 
shat-shah,  ngai  cheng-ff,  I know  that  he  eats  rice. 
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Interjections. 

wai  exclamation  of  surprise, 

ov-ay  „ in  calling, 

a-kah  „ expressive  of  pain, 

a-kah-kah  „ „ ,, 

oi  „ of  response. 

Dialects. 

There  are  considerable  dialectic  differences  between  the 
different  tribes.  Sometimes  names  for  an  object  are  entirely 
different.  Sometimes  there  are  changes  in  the  consonants, 
or  vowels,  or  tones  onty.  Thus  oo  and  woo  are  dialectic 
differences  in  the  name  of  a fowl,  ma-shah  and  ma-shang  for 
man,  khah  and  kheng  for  to  know. 

Construction  of  Sentences. 

The  order  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  a sentence  is  more 
perfectly  like  the  Burman  than  that  of  any  other  language  of 
Farther  India.  A Kakhyen  sentence  can  generally  be 
transposed  into  a Burman  sentence,  word  for  word,  without 
disturbing  the  collocation  of  the  words,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
any  words  which  show  any  affinity  for  corresponding  words 
in  the  Burman  in  form  and  meaning. 


Art.  XVII. — Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a Letter 
addressed  to  Robert  N.  Cast,  Esq.,  etc.,  lion.  Secretary 
R.A.S.,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  M.R.A.S. 

Dear  Sir,  — You  have  requested  me  to  write  some 
account  of  the  work  which  I have  in  hand  concerning  the 
Libyan  languages.  I cannot  satisfy  myself  without  a rather 
lengthy  introduction,  which  must  begin  with  some  account  of 
my  sources  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  best  to  open  these 
historically. 

Venture  de  Paradis,  Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  Paris 
School  of  Living  Languages,  initiated  the  study  of  the  native 
language  spoken  on  the  highlands  and  slopes  of  Mount 
Atlas.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Persian, 
and  was  selected  by  Napoleon  the  First  as  “ Secretary 
Interpreter”  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  in  Egypt.  The 
celebrated  Arnedee  Jaubert,  his  successor  in  the  Turkish 
Professorship,  gives  high  testimony  to  his  powers  and  activity. 
Yet  his  Dictionary,  published  by  Jaubert  half  a century  later, 
— that  is,  in  1844, — is  unfortunately  grounded  on  the  false 
assumption  that  only  one  language  is  spoken  in  the  Algerine 
and  in  the  Morocco  highlands.  In  his  own  day  St.  Augustine 
attested  that  one  language  pi’evailed  in  Poman  Africa,  and 
it  was  quite  natural  to  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  now, 
when  a large  and  striking  similarity  was  found  in  the 
leading  nouns  and  verbs.  But  the  changes  induced  in 
1500  years  have  broken  up  the  original  unity,  and  we  are 
now  forced  to  admit  at  least  four  languages,  each  differing 
from  the  other  more  than  German  from  Dutch,  or  Portuguese 
from  Spanish.  Venture  incorporated  into  his  Dictionary, 
which  necessarily  was  only  a skeleton,  the  Algerine  language 
which  we  call  Kabail,  and  the  Morocco  language  which 
we  call  Shilha.  His  Kabail,  moreover,  is  not  identical  with 
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the  Zouave,  and  it  is  often  a delicate  problem  to  separate  bis 
Sbilha  words. 

Several  travellers  brought  to  Europe  short  notices  of  these 
tribes,  vaguely  called  Berbers,  and  very  short  lists  of  their 
native  words.  But  none  appear  to  have  put  out  so  much 
energy  as  Mr.  William  B.  Hodgson,  United  States  Consul 
at  Tunis,  about  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers 
(1830)  and  perhaps  a little  earlier.  Considering  his  entire 
isolation  and  the  lack  of  practical  interest  to  the  United 
States,  his  energy  and  literary  ambition  are  remarkable.  He 
induced  an  “educated”  Taleb  of  Ghadames  to  compose  a 
volume  of  his  travels  among  the  Tuariks  (in  Arabic  perhaps), 
with  an  Arabo-Tuarik  vocabulary.  This  MS.  he  sent  to  the 
learned  Monsieur  D’Avezac,  of  Paris,  a veteran  student  of 
African  tribes  and  institutions.  But  to  this  day  (it  seems) 
it  has  not  been  published  ; possibly  because  in  Paris  graver 
defects  were  found  in  it  than  Mr.  Hodgson  had  the  means 
of  detecting.  He  further,  when  Pro-Consul  at  Algiers, 
engaged  Sidi  Hamet,  a learned  native  of  Bougie,  to  trans- 
late the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  the  London 
Bible  Society  into  the  Kabail  language.  As  a specimen  the 
Society  printed  only  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Luke, 
because  of  hesitation  about  the  peculiar  types  employed. 
On  this  topic  there  is  something  to  be  explained. 

The  Kabail  of  Bougie,  equally  with  the  Zouave,  lisps  the 
ordinary  t into  ts.  The  Galla  language  also  has  a peculiar 
ts,  for  which  Karl  Tutschek  invented  a Homan  substitute. 
Either  by  his  own  initiation,  or  by  Mr.  Hodgson’s  suggestion, 
Sidi  Ilamet  invented  a new  ywasf-Arab  type,  consisting  of  an 
Arab  surmounted  by  the  two  dots  of  a cl:,  to  represent 
the  sound  which  on  different  areas  vacillates  from  ts  to  t. 
He  likewise  invented  a new  form  for  the  sound  which  varies 
from  t to  Greek  6,  being  6 in  the  highlands  and  t in  many 
of  the  lower  districts.  Apparently  lie  objected  to  Arabic 
Cu,  because  it  is  radically  diverse  from  cl:.  But  the 
innovations  were  not  well  received  by  tho  conservatism  of 
the  native  Talebs,  and  have  not  been  persisted  in ; nor  did 
the  Bible  Society  publish  the  rest  of  the  translation.  In 
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fact,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Sicli  Ilaniet,  however  fair  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  was  far  from  perfect  in  his 
understanding  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels,  from 
which  he  translated.  The  Book  of  Genesis  comes  more 
easily  to  the  mind  of  a Moslem,  and  one  might  perhaps 
wish  that  this  book  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  lead. 

I fear  to  be  egotistic ; but  my  entanglement  in  these 
studies  may  seem  so  eccentric,  that  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  how  this  came  about.  My  friend  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard  was  writing  his  third 
edition  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man  in  1834—5,  and  had 
just  got  upon  the  topic  of  Mount  Atlas  and  its  native  races, 
when  the  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke  (1833)  were  handed 
to  him.  He  knew  that  I had  a small  practical  acquaintance 
with  Syrian  Arabic,  and  immediately  impressed  me  to  study 
this  very  moderate  volume.  Indeed  his  ardour  for  science 
and  his  immense  knowledge  gave  him  much  influence  with 
young  men : I had  spare  time,  and  under  his  encouragement 
I worked  far  more  than  I ever  intended.  In  short,  in  1835, 
I wrote  an  outline  of  the  Kabail  grammar,  and  an  analysis, 
separating  the  native  words  from  the  Arabic  copiously 
mixed;  and  my  performance  was  printed  January,  1836,  in 
a magazine  called  the  Wed  of  England  Journal.  The 
Chevalier  (afterwards  Baron)  Bunsen  took  a kind  interest 
in  this,  and  by  his  own  initiation  induced  the  Bible  Society 
to  send  me  their  MS.  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of 
Genesis.  Over  these  I wasted  much  time,  not  duly  taking 
to  heart  the  certainty  that  able  Frenchmen,  with  resources 
far  greater,  were  sure  to  supersede  and  reduce  to  worthless- 
ness anj'thing  that  I could  write.  Nevertheless  in  my 
leisure  hours  I continued  to  work  on  ; and  at  length,  in  1843, 
finished  a somewhat  more  complete  Kabail  Grammar ; which 
under  the  kind  patronage  of  Professor  Lassen  was  published 
in  the  Morgenldndische  Zeitschrift,  1845. 

Meanwhile,  in  1844,  two  valuable  works  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  one  has  been  named  already,  the  Dictionary  of  Venture 
de  Paradis,  from  which  the  zealous  editor  (Jaubert)  had 
constructed  a reverse  list,  Berber-Frangais.  He  did  not 
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separate  the  Arabic  from  the  Berber.  The  other  was  a huge 
Kabail  dictionary,  Francais-Berber,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Brosselard.  A committee  of  five  persons  were  responsible 
for  it,  of  whom  Sidi  Hamet  was  one ; the  other  four  were 
Frenchmen.  We  may  probably  infer  that  the  chief  stress 
of  work  fell  on  M.  Brosselard,  and  that  French  acumen  took 
sound  measures  for  extracting  out  of  Sidi  Hamet  whatever 
was  fullest  and  most  exact  in  his  knowledge.  This  dictionary 
is,  no  doubt,  a standard  work,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy ; 
yet  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  sadly  disappointing.  Neces- 
sarily it  had  a political  aim — to  help  French  officers  in  their 
practical  relations  with  native  Libyans ; and  when  these 
natives  superseded  Libyan  vocables  and  vei'hs  by  Arabic,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  dictionary  to  follow  their  lead.  Thus 
the  result  is,  that  often  from  twenty  lines  one  can  hardly 
glean  a single  new  Kabail  word,  and  when  you  turn  out  a 
French  word  in  hope,  you  are  disappointed  by  being  put  off 
with  Arabic.  This  work,  however,  for  the  first  time  made 
clear  the  distinction  in  Kabail  (and  virtually  in  all  the 
Libyan  languages)  between  the  aorist  and  the  present  tense. 
The  tendency  in  Arabic,  as  in  Latin,  to  narrate  past  events 
by  the  present  tense,  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  texts  previously  laid  before  us,  what  forms  denoted 
present  time.  No  doubt  Brosselard  and  his  coadjutors 
hammered  out  the  information  from  Sidi  Hamet. 

I may  here  remark  that  in  the  Libyan  tongues,  three  or 
four  conjugations  (as  in  Latin  we  call  them)  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  tense  is  formed.  If 
we  set  the  commonest  method  as  the  first,  we  may  say  that 
the  first  conjugation  prefixes  0 or  T with  a vowel,  to  form 
the  present  tense  from  the  aorist ; as  from  Iffer  * he  hid,’ 
comes  Idcffer  ‘ he  hides’  {It offer  in  the  lowlands).  The  second 
conjugation  doubles  the  second  radical;  as  from  Ifsi  (v. 
neuter)  ‘it  melted,’  Ifcssi  ‘it  melts;’  from  I/red  ‘he  swept,’ 
If  erred  ‘he  sweeps.’  A third  and  fourth  conjugation  are 
marked  by  vowel  change;  especially  in  causative  verbs  by 
long  d.  Thus  Isefsi  ‘ ho  caused  to  melt,’  Isefsdi  ‘lie  causes  to 
melt.’  Again,  as  a fourth  conjugation,  Isels  ‘lie  clothed,’ 
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Ischts  ‘he  clothes.’  If  the  vowel  change  could  be  sharply 
defined,  space  in  a dictionary  could  be  saved  by  noting  the 
conjugation  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 

After  a lapse  of  fourteen  years  a still  more  important  work 
appeared — the  Kabail,  or  rather  Zouave  Grammar  of  Captain 
(now  General)  Hanoteau.  He  sent  it  to  me  with  a very 
polite  letter;  and  I never  was  able  to  be  sure  that  my 
acknowledgments  reached  him ; so  much  the  more  shall  I be 
glad  if  he  sees  these  lines.  M.  D’Avezac  also  was,  in  an 
earlier  year,  profuse  in  his  kindness,  sending  me  MSS.  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  inducing  certain  authorities  in  Paris 
to  present  me  with  Venture’s  Dictionary  as  soon  as  it  came 
out.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  he  still  remains  with 
us,  and  can  learn  that  I am  still  thankful.  Ilanoteau’s 
grammar  appears  to  me  most  happily  planned,  as  well  as 
vigorously  executed.  I admire  it  very  much,  though  I 
cannot  go  along  with  his  notation.  He  makes  handsome 
acknowledgment  to  M.  Bresnier,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Algiers,  for  “ excellent  counsels  ” and  “ inexhaustible  ” 
kindness.  Indeed  one  might  rather  believe  that  the  work 
came  from  a professor,  than  from  a military  officer ; it  is  as 
thorough  as  it  is  practical ; and,  while  not  professing  to  be 
a dictionary,  gives,  I think,  a larger  amount  of  useful  native 
words  than  the  huge  dictionary  of  Brosselard.  Indeed 
Hanoteau  must  have  high  talent  for  language;  for  this  great 
Kabail  work  in  1858  was  followed  in  1860  by  a Tuarik 
grammar,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  lucid  still,  and  from  end 
to  end  full  of  new  instruction.  Thus,  in  these  two  principal 
languages,  the  Kabail  and  the  Tuarik,  we  have  at  length 
very  firm  footing. 

Mr.  James  Richardson,  a traveller  whom  one  must  respect 
for  his  devotion  to  African  travel,  in  1845  induced  Ben 
Musa,  a Taleb  of  Ghadames,  to  put  pen  to  paper  concerning 
the  Ghadamsi  and  the  Tuarik  languages.  But  instead  of 
writing  the  Arabic  list  himself,  and  requiring  the  Taleb  to 
translate  it,  he  left  everything  to  the  judgment  of  one  who 
could  not  possibly  understand  our  wants ; a carelessness 
which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  pages  to  a minimum. 
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However,  lie  did  set  before  him  the  3rd  chapter  of  Matthew 
to  translate  into  Ghadamsi ; and  Ben  Musa’s  productions 
were  lithographed  in  London  (by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  I 
understood),  perhaps  in  1846.  I have  no  other  source  of 
information  concerning  the  Ghadamsi  language,  and  it  is 
very  limited.  With  certain  oddities — especially  the  love  of 
the  letter  f (which  Hanoteau  seems  to  pronounce  v)  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  Arabic  for  the  Libyan  c,  Ghadamsi 
seems  a genuine  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  by  no  means  an 
African  mongrel. 

Space  scarcely  allows  me  to  dwell  adequately  on  a short 
but  learned  tract  of  1857,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Duveyrier. 
He  writes  in  German,  but  since  he  speaks  of  “ our  Algerian 
possessions,”  I conjecture  that  he  is  of  Alsace.  He  records 
in  a moderate  list  words  of  the  Beni  Menasser,  the  Beni 
Mozab,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Tuarik  of  Ghat,  all  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  natives,  and  the  sounds  very  carefully  re- 
produced by  him  in  European  letters,  as  alone  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

Until  recently,  I never  analysed  carefully  Mr.  Duveyrier’s 
list  of  words,  and  now  find  them  to  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  question,  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser  to  the 
other  Libyans.  They  furnish  the  largest  part  of  his  list. 

After  striking  out  the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  the 
words  clearly  Arabic,  I found  137  words  left.  Of  these  I 
recognized  95  as  more  or  less  corrupt  Kabail,  only  8 as 
modified  Tuarik,  and  2 as  Shilha.  The  remaining  32  have 
a few  oddities  of  this  dialect,  and  may  have  been  pure  Kabail 
until  expelled  from  that  tongue  by  Arabic  substitutes.  On 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  altered  pronouns,  it  seems  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Kabail.  It  is  well  to  note  that  25  of  the  feminine 
words  differ  from  the  Kabail,  in  having  no  initial  0 , but  only 
a final  0 or  t;  as  Amemt  ‘honey;’  Agmer-9  ‘a  mare;’  Amtot 
‘ a woman.’  In  some  words  the  form  seems  to  be  masculine, 
asAbza  ‘sand,’  Imzin  ‘barley,’  for  Qabza,  domain ; also  Ilala 
not  Gala  ‘fountain;’  Iiet  not  Get  ‘an  eye.’  It  is  curious  that 
Hodgson  gives  us  as  Kabail  Amto  ‘an  unworthy  woman.’ 
I conjecture  that  it  means  a masculine  woman,  a “virago;” 
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the  change  from  Qamtot  denoting  the  loss  of  the  feminine 
element.  [I  since  find  Amto  as  reproach  to  a woman  in 
Kabail  poetry.] 

I did  not  mention  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  having 
learned  that  works  on  Kabail  were  about  to  appear  in  Paris, 
brought  out  rather  hastily  in  1844  the  results  of  his  own 
researches.  I must  speak  of  them  with  gratitude.  I discern 
his  difficulties  and  his  imperfect  opportunities.  But,  for 
these  very  reasons,  he  cannot  compete  with  Ilanoteau  and 
Brosselard  in  solidity.  He  does  not  always  remember  the 
ambiguity  of  English  words.  His  analysis  of  Libyan  words 
is  often  in  fault ; nor  have  we  security  against  vexatious 
misprints.  Thus,  when  I read  in  his  Tuarik  list  “ Inee, 
month,”  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  is  a misprint  for  “ Imi, 
mouth  ” ; but  as  there  is  no  repetition  of  words  and  no 
context,  uncertainty  remains.  When  in  some  cases  the 
existence  of  error  is  obvious,  it  becomes  impossible  to  re- 
ceive with  absolute  confidence  anything  which  is  isolated 
and  without  corroboration.  This  is  tantalizing,  when  so 
much  of  apparently  new  matter  is  presented.  Besides,  his 
notation  is  defective.  He  does  not  distinguish  L from  t,  j 
from  k,  *■>  of  Kabail  from  Arabic  ts  (the  lisping  t)  from 
t-s.  Thus  when  he  writes  “ Etsuk,  suspect,”  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  root  is  Suk  (Arabic  Shuk  ?)  and  Et 
marks  present  time,  or  whether  Tsuk  is  a Libyan  root. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  for  censure,  but  to  indicate 
that  information  from  this  source  must  be  accepted  as 
suggestive  only,  not  as  final.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  pages  range 
through  a great  variety  of  topics,  and  well  deserved  to  be 
published.  If  his  lists  had  been  made  alphabetical,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  serviceable.  He  has  vocabularies 
of  the  Kabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Mozabi,  the  Ergeia  (or  Wad- 
reag)  and  the  Sergoo, — all  of  our  Libyan  family ; but  he 
imperfectly  explains  what  dialect  of  Tuarik  is  intended.  The 
Sergoo  is  that  of  Barth’s  Awelimmiden,  who  are  the  Tuariks 
of  the  south-west.  The  Kabail  list  is  longer  than  all  the 
rest  together. 

Dr.  Barth  affords  a copious  source  of  information,  still 
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more  difficult  to  use  aright  or  to  rest  upon  with  uniform 
confidence.  The  work  that  he  did  was  immense,  and  he  was 
distracted  from  his  Tuarik  other  languages.  I think  his 
ear  cannot  have  been  good,  and  those  to  whom  he  listened 
must  have  jabbered  in  very  rude  and  ungrammatical  style. 
In  1856-7,  while  preparing  his  five  large  volumes  for  the 
press,  he  was  glad  to  get  help  from  me  in  putting  his  Tuarik 
leaves  into  shape.  The  MS.,  written  in  minute  hand  for 
portability,  was  often  very  difficult  for  him  to  decipher ; and 
the  idea  has  come  over  me,  that  this  may  have  involved 
error.  While  I had  no  check  upon  him,  I trusted  his 
material,  as  needing  only  wise  analysis  : but  since  Hanoteau 
has  thrown  out  such  a flood  of  light,  I use  Barth  with 
greater  timidity,  and  find  numbers  of  his  phrases  less  and 
less  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  precisely  because 
I know  those  laws  somewhat  better.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
gives  us,  not  sentences,  but  names  of  things  which  he  knew 
familiarly,  his  possible  error  lies  within  narrow  limits.  His 
vocabulary  of  concrete  things  is  very  copious,  exceeding  that 
of  Hanoteau.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  weight  here  to  his 
testimony,  only  with  some  allowance  for  occasional  confusion 
of  sounds.  The  chief  doubt  that  remains  is,  whether  his 
“Awelimmiden  ” have  not  largely  imbibed  words  from  the 
Fulahs,  from  Timbuctu  (Songhay),  or  perhaps  from  Hausa : 
and  in  a few  cases  this  is  easy  to  trace.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
I incline  to  believe  his  ample  vocabulary  to  be  native  Surku ; 
certainly  it  is  to  be  received  as  such  until  disproved. 

Besides  the  Tuarik  of  Barth,  which  is  that  of  the  south- 
west, and  that  of  Hanoteau,  which  has  the  oasis  of  Tuat  for 
its  centre,  a third  dialect,  that  of  Ghat,  of  the  Azgar  tribe, 
already  touched  on  by  Duveyrier,  was  taken  up  independently 
by  Mr.  H.  Stanhope  Freeman,  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Ghadames.  His  little  book  is  full  of  new  material.  It 
appeared  in  1862.  The  diversity  of  these  three  dialects  is 
striking ; though,  it  may  be,  a foreigner  will  say  that  three 
English  counties  may  be  picked  out,  in  which  the  peasant- 
dialect  varies  as  much.  But  it  certainly  took  me  by  surprize 
to  find  Barth  and  Hanoteau  differing  in  words  'that  must 
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perpetually  occur,  and  thereby  constantly  perplex.  For  all, 
every,  Barth  has  Rurret  and  Eretuse;  for  few  he  has  Wafaror 
— words  not  to  be  found  in  Hanoteau ; but,  in  turn,  Ilanoteau 
and  Freeman  use  Imda  (it  is  finished),  Emclen  (they  are 
finished)  as  a clumsy  substitute  for  All.  Iket  in  Ghadamsi 
means  a little,  but  both  Hanoteau  and  Barth  use  it  to  mean 
All ! It  is  chiefly  by  diversity  in  such  words,  and  in  the 
pronouns  (so  called) — that  is,  not  demonstrative  only,  but 
indefinite  and  relative, — that  these  idioms  are  put  into  con- 
trast, and  made  virtually  separate  languages.  Still,  besides 
this,  the  names  of  very  elementary  things  differ  more  than 
would  be  expected.  Such  also  is  the  change  from  ancient 
to  modern  Greek. 

I have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Delaporte,  once  French  Consul  at 
Mogadore,  and  one  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  Brosse- 
lard’s  large  Kabail  dictionary.  He  was  the  first,  I believe, 
to  impart  definite  notions  concerning  the  Shilha  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber.  His  papers  were  lithographed 
in  Paris,  and  he  politely  sent  them  to  me.  Soon  after, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  received  from  Mr.  Hodgson, 
already  named,  the  Shilha  MS.  of  Sidi  Ibrahim’s  travels 
among  these  Morocco  tribes,  with  a free  Arabic  version. 
The  Society  engaged  me  in  1846-7  to  edit  the  Shilha  MS., 
which  gives  the  best  specimen  of  this  language  that  I have 
vet  seen.  The  poetical  tale  of  Sabi,  which  Mr.  Delaporte 
brought  to  Paris,  is  quite  swamped  in  Arabic,  which  almost 
hides  and  suppresses  the  native  Shilha. 

As  to  the  Zenaga,  or  Libyan  in  the  Senegambian  quarter, 
which  General  Faidherbe  has  so  recently  unveiled,  while  we 
cannot  deny  the  Libyan  elements,  the  diversity  in  nine  words 
out  of  ten  is  too  great  to  comment  on.  The  change  of 
sound,  even  when  we  seem  to  detect  a Libyan  word  (as  in 
Amedukatz,  for  Amdukkel  * a comrade,’  Shebbosh  for  Asaggas 
‘a  year’),  is  often  so  grave,  that  long  practice  and  large 
materials  are  wanted,  to  judge  what  is  possible  from  what.  I 
feel  quite  unable  at  present  to  connect  this  new  dialect  profit- 
ably with  the  others. 

We  can  now,  at  least  for  convenience,  distribute  the  Libyan 
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languages  as  follows.  First,  we  have  the  group  which  seems 
to  be  Numidian  eastward ; Massylian,  I suppose,  on  the 
lowlands  and  sea  coast.  We  call  this  all  Kabail.  Its 
extreme  type  is  that  of  the  Zouave  mountaineers.  This  is 
softened  at  Bougie,  a maritime  town ; and  in  some  of  its 
dialects  is  rather  dissolved  than  softened,  so  great  is  the 
corruption  of  sounds.  To  these  may  probably  be  added 
the  Beni  Manasser.  Except  as  preserving  a few  words 
otherwise  rare,  and  some  peculiar  use  of  the  pronouns,  these 
dialects  seem  not  to  deserve  literary  notice.  Next  is  a small 
group  very  anomalous.  It  consists  of  the  Beni  Mozab,  a 
white  race,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  of  Wadreag 
and  Wergela,  black  races  with  woolly  hair.  Hanoteau  gives 
the  name  Tagaubant  to  the  dialect  which  Hodgson  names 
Mozabi.  Eregiyya  is  Hodgson’s  name  for  the  speech  of 
Wad-reag,  which,  he  says,  is  identical  with  that  of  Wergela. 
His  lists  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  after  all,  these  idioms 
are  not  a different  language  from  Kabail.  They  have  adopted 
or  retained  some  Tuarik  words,  and  have  some  notable  words 
of  their  own,  apparently  pure  Libyan.  But  nothing  appears 
to  suggest  that  a man  of  Bougie  would  not  get  on  with 
them  as  easily  as  a Londoner  with  a Lancashire  peasant. 
My  present  tendency  is  to  comprise  them  all  in  the  Kabail, 
with  which  they  agree  in  some  elementary  and  characteristic 
words.  If  so,  my  second  language  is  the  Shilha,  which  seems 
to  deserve  fuller  knowledge : but  this  will  hardly  be  ob- 
tained from  Talebs  who  overlay  everything  with  Arabic, 
the  moment  they  touch  religion  or  morals.  The  town  of 
Tarudant  seems  to  be  a centre  for  this  language,  which 
they  emphatically  call  Tamazight.  Morocco-Berber  is  the 
title  which  may  be  quickest  understood  by  our  public. 
Perils  it  is  the  specific  dialect  of  ancient  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  A third  and  far  more  important  language  is 
that  of  the  Tuarik,  which  Hodgson  says  is  called  by  them- 
selves Tcrgeea.  Duveyrier  names  it  Targish.  Hanoteau 
and  Barth  agree  that  Tuarik  is  not  a native  name.  Barth 
insists  that  the  best  Arab  authorities  spell  it  , » C";  V with  soft 
t and  soft  k,  so  that  it  means  fugitives , deserters;  that  is, 
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people,  who,  to  escape  subjection  to  Arab  dominion,  quitted 
their  homes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  has  prevailed  and 
does  prevail.  That  the  natives  do  not  use  it,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  abandon  it,  any  more  than  that  we  should 
leave  off  calling  the  Germans  Germans.  Plutarch  thought 
Germans  to  be  a Latin  word,  and  to  mean  “ genuine  fellows  ” ! 
Now,  as  it  would  awkwardly  confuse  Germans  and  Dutch,  if 
we  were  to  call  the  Germans  Deutsch ; so,  to  call  the  Tuarik 
Imoshagh  and  each  man  an  Amashlgh,  confounds  them  with 
the  Shilhas,  of  whom  each  calls  himself  Amazlgh  (or  freeman, 
Frank)  and  books  in  his  language  Amzigh.  To  change 
names  that  have  been  long  in  use  surely  promotes  confusion. 

The  late  Dr.  Butler,  very  learned  in  geography,  set  down 
Getulians  in  his  map,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  Me/ano- Getulians  on  the  south  ; which  implies 
that  the  Romans  believed  the  Getulians  not  only  to  have 
conquered  the  Moorish  coast  northward,  as  Pliny  tells,  but 
to  have  been  rovers  over  the  great  desert.  Provisionally  I 
accept  them  as  probable  ancestors  of  the  Tuarik.  That 
they  fall  into  three  dialects  I have  already  said.  I cannot 
find  what  town  or  oasis  Barth  regards  as  the  centre  of  his 
Awelimmiden.  Hanoteau’s  grammar  teaches  us  the  language 
of  the  Isaqqamaren,  vassals  of  the  Ihaggaren,  whose  centre 
is  Tuat,  NAY.  corner  of  the  Tuarik  area  ; Freeman  professes 
to  teach  the  dialect  of  Ghat,  on  the  N.E.  corner.  This  is 
the  region  of  the  Azgar  tribe.  The  fourth  language  which 
remains  is  that  of  Ghadames,  which  some  say  is  mixed  with 
Tibbu,  the  ancient  Garamantian. 

No  dictionary  as  yet  exists,  which  registers  these  Libyan 
words  alphabetically,  and  explains  them  in  a European 
tongue ; and  if  such  a work  were  compiled  for  military  and 
diplomatic  service,  it  would  be  so  buried  in  Arabic,  as  to  be 
quite  inconvenient  for  students  curious  of  native  tongues. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  without  wholly 
sacrificing  the  thing  needed  by  actual  travellers,  merchants 
and  officers,  good  service  would  be  done  by  a dictionary  of 
Libyan  purged  of  all  imported  Arabic.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  this  involves  a delicate  problem.  "When  a Libyan 
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word  lias  a sensible  likeness  to  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  Arabic, 
it  may  be  most  true  and  primitive  Libyan,  and  on  no  account 
to  be  ejected.  Thus  Eshin  ‘ a tooth/  pi.  Ishinan  (Tuarik),  is 
not  only  like  to  the  Arabic  Sinn,  pi.  Esnan,  but  more  like  still 
to  the  Hebrew  Shen  ‘ a tooth.’  But  here  the  Ghadamsi  Asin, 
pi.  Simian,  comes  closer  to  Arabic.  In  certain  words  a harsh 
initial  consonant  is  dropped,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
correlative  equally  as  in  the  Arabic : then  I do  not  at  once 
infer  that  it  is  an  importation.  The  word  Ajenna,  for 
Heaven,  has  caused  me  much  doubt.  It  is  perhaps  from 
Arabic  El  jenna  ‘ the  garden  (of  Paradise).’  In  Barth  it  is 
Ashinna ; and  in  Hausa  we  find  from  Schon  that  Heaven  is 
expressed  either  by  Alitshana  (apparently  El  jenna)  or  by 
Lahira,  which  is  evidently  El  dkhira  ‘ the  other  (world).’ 
Indeed,  Hell  in  Schon  is  Wuta  lahira  ‘ fire  (of)  the  other 
(world).’  While  thus  inclined  to  trace  the  Arabic  Jenna 
through  the  Tuarik  to  the  Hausa,  Barth  draws  me  the  other 
way  by  giving  Ajenni  and  Akonay  as  alike  meaning  ‘ rain.’ 
In  every  case  of  doubt  I retain  a word. 

I keep  the  Kabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Shilha,  and  the 
Ghadamsi  lists,  quite  separate,  even  when  the  same  word 
is  slightly  modified  or  not  at  all.  Thus  Qislid  ‘ a bride,’ 
appears  as  Kabail,  and  Tislit  * a bride,’  as  Shilha.  (Barth 
gives  Tamaselait,  but  I cannot  find  Hanoteau’s  version  of 
the  word.)  Moreover,  I find  it  convenient  to  make  three 
separate  lists  in  each  language ; first,  of  verbs  and  their 
verbals,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  included  by  reason  of 
Libyan  structure : next,  of  nouns  that  are  not  manifestly 
verbals.  Some  or  many  of  the  latter  may  turn  out  to  be 
foreign, — whether  Tibbu,  Song-hay,  Hausa,  or  Fulali.  To 
strike  them  out  or  mark  them  when  detected,  is  easy. 
Thirdly,  I shall  try  to  register  the  pronouns,  particles,  and 
primitive  adverbs.  This  third  list  may  have  much  in 
common  with  languages  of  North  Africa  which  are  less 
allied  to  the  Syro- Arabian.  The  difficulty  of  making  it  turns 
upon  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  Libyan  conjunctions 
and  indeed  prepositions.  I have  at  present  no  confidence 
that  I shall  execute  this  part  satisfactorily.  I have  already 
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finished  the  first  and  second.  I believe  you  asked  me  to 
send  you  some  specimens.  I take  some  at  random  : 


From  Knbnil  Nouns 
not  Verbal. 

From  Shilha  Nouns 
not  Verbal. 

From  Tuarik  Nouns 
not  Verbal. 

N 

Anu,  deep  well. 
Yiwnn,  one,/.  YiwaG. 
Tini,  dates,  V.  (pos- 
sibly Shilha ; as  it 
is  Tuarik.  hr.  gives 
only  Arabic). 

9unt,  apart,  pi.  0una. 
Anebdu,  summer. 
Inebgi,  guest,  pi. 

Inebgawen. 
Anbukhen,  soot. 
Ginbalin,  armlets,  Y. 
Aindur,  forehead. 
AnefAa,  stitch,  pi. 
InafAa. 

Anagi,  witness,  pi. 
Inagan. 

Geniiga,  crowbar,  pi. 
Ginugawin. 

[V.  means  Venture. 

B.  „ Barth. 

H.  ,,  Hanoteau. 

Br.  ,,  Brosselard .] 

K 

Altai,  head,  j!?/.Ikuyan. 
Tclcwlt,  a cough. 
Takat,  family,  pi. 

Teketin. 

Altbel,  maize. 

Akiul,  time.  (Arab?) 
Ikfil,  squill  (wild 
onion  ?) 

Akiker,  chickpea 
( Lat . Cicer). 
Teklalit,  Devonshire 
cream  ? sillabub  ? 
Akilwash,  lie-goat. 
Kemmia,  cimetar. 
Takenna,  bedstead. 
Okons,  bottom. 

L 

Ul,  heart  (Ulhi,  B.)j»J. 
TJlawen. 

Dili,  flock,  esp.  goats. 

Hi,  black  pepper,  B. 

Alawa,  a purge,  B. 

Ila,  alcafjja/.  Ilaten,H. 
pi.  Alan,  B. 

Tola,  shade  {also,  sha- 
dow, i.e.  form  H.) 
pi.  Tilawin.  'w? 

Illi,  Ulet,  Ult,  daugh- 
ter ; pi.  Set  or 
Sliet,  B. 

Elu,  elephant,  pi. 
Eluan.  (See  verb 
Ilu,  he  was  strong.) 

Aliwen,  soup,  B. 

Eliwen,  eyelash,  B. 

Welly  a,  stork,  B. 

Awal  ( parole , vox), 
speech,  utterance, 
word. 

In  the  above  I have  written  sh  for  ^ and  kh  for  but 
to  prevent  error,  as  well  as  for  compactness  and  grammatical 
clearness,  I think  it  important  to  have  a single  letter  for  each 
elementary  consonant.  Either  a;  or  c suits  well  enough  for 
; but  I prefer  to  retain  c for  Italian  c in  cio,  or  for  the 
sound  which  vacillates  from  this  to  k;  then  x serves  for 
Since  the  modern  Greek  sounds  of  A 0 T are  exactly  those 
for  J O surely  the  obvious  irreprovable  method  is,  to 
adopt  the  Greek  letters.  Only,  to  prevent  confusion  of  the 
small  r (7)  with  y,  I have  in  my  Arabic  dictionary  struck 
off  the  cross  from  f,  and  further  (to  be  less  like  a long  f) 
have  depressed  the  letter  in  the  line  ([). 

I will  next  give  some  specimens  of  verbs  and  verbals  : — 
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Kabail. 

Shilha. 

Tuarik. 

Elli,  Zouave  for  Eldi; 
which  see.  n.a. 
Gullia. 

Ilus,  pres.  Itlasi ; 
address,  discourse, 

utter.  Heh.  nyS; 
Ar.  <uJ.  n.a.  0u- 
lasa,  parable,  Mat. 
xiii.  13.  v.r.  Am- 
lasan,  they  spake 
mutually,  held  al- 
tercation, John 

vi.  52. 

Eldi,  open  thou ; aor. 
lldi,  pres.  Ileddi. 

Ilfes,  burst,  v.n.  as  an 
ulcer,  Br. 

Ilfat,  (he  was)  dirty, 
Br. 

Iluf,  it  was  turbid, 
[§  n.a.  Alufu, 
0 alu  [9,  turhidness.  ] 
v.c.  Isluf,  he  made 
turbid,  n.a.  Asluf. 

Luaf,  he  smooth  and 
soft ; pres,  (irre- 
gular) Iluqqaf;  v.c. 
Selwef,  polish. 

Elhu,  crawl,  Hodg- 
son, hut  qu. 

Elhu,  be  good,  hand- 
some ; aor.  Ilha ; 
par  tic.  Ilhan ; pres. 
Italha.  v.c.  Selhu, 
make  good,  im- 
prove; pres.  Iselhai. 

[na  means  noun  of  action. 

v.r.  means  verb  reciprocal. 

v.c.  means  verb  causative. 

Ibr.  means  Ibrahim. 

Del.  means  Delaporte. 

Er.  means  Freeman.'] 

Ira,  he  wished,  will ; 
pres.  Ittiri.  As 
auxiliary,  Ira  ye- 
sud,  it  will  blow. 
[The  root  is  rather 
Irha,  as  in  Tu.] 
Uri,  write  thou ; aor. 
Yura;  Aran,  they 
wrote ; partic.  Iru- 
an,  the  writer ; 
passive , Iyara,  it 
is  written.  n.a. 
Tira,  a writing. 
Irra,  he  gave  back, 
set  back,  turned 
hack.  Arra  semu- 
qel,  turn  (thy) 
gaze.  Arn-as-ad, 
they  restored  to 
him.  Ibr. 
Yewarri,  he  came 
back,  jpm.Itiwerri. 
Irwa,  itis  satisfied  (?). 
As  interjection, 

“All  right!” 
Arrau,  offspring. 
Terwan,  young 

children. 

Irgag,  he  shivered ; 
n.a.  Tergagait,  shi- 
vering, Del.  pres. 
Iterglgi.  Cf. 

bin  tfsn.  , 

Irfa,  it  burnt.  Jem. 
Terfi,  ardet  (ignis) 

asTu.  Heh.  piri; 
Ar.  J/-. 

Agadel,  Odel,  setting 
(of  the  sun),  B. 
[But  Yodel,  means, 
he  denied.] 

Gaddelen,  J addelen, 
they  hunted  after, 
Han. 

Egdem,  cut  thou ; 
S.  Tu.,  Han. 

Egedemmaf,  I drive 
(my  horse)  on,  B. 
Not  referable  to  the 
last.  FromAr.  aaI? 

Ageder-af,  I \ 

spring  over ; / -p 

Egedarit,  he  1 

jumped  down,  ] 
need  to  be  cleared 
up.  See  Egged. 

Igfel,  he  took  cap- 
tive, B.,  who  has 
also  Atikfelan,  they 
ransacked.  Per- 

haps Iqfel,  rapuit; 
lores.  Iteqfel,  rapit. 

Ogig,  afar.  Yugig, 
was  distant ; pres. 
Itageg  ; imperat. 
Ageg.  n.a.  Tugegi, 
distance,  Han.,  hut 

1 ff  Fr.  A 

-1-  *-> 1 & } 

yugegen,  the  dis- 
tant, to  7r6ppco, 
as  if  forWa  yu  gegen. 

Igag,  Ijaj,  he  heaped 
a load  (on  a camel); 
pres.  Itagegg,  Ita- 
jej.  Ageggi,  pi. 
Igeggan,  camel’s 
load.  But  in  Chad. 
Jcjaq,  laden,  as  if 
the  root  were  Igaq. 

Ejaj,  thunder,  B.  aor. 
Ijaj ; pres.  Itajij, 
it  thunders,  B. 
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I had  hoped  to  swell  my  Shilha  list  from  Mr.  Rene  Basset’s 
new  version  of  the  poem  of  Sabi.  But  hitherto,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  after  elaborately  clearing  off  very  corrupt 
Arabic,  my  hope  of  learning  a new  Libyan  word  is  sure 
to  be  foiled  by  the  vagueness  of  the  French  translation  ; 
which  may  enable  me  to  guess  at  the  meaning,  but  does 
not  really  fix  it.  Hanoteau’s  Kabail  Poetry  involves  like 
difficulty. 

It  is  to  my  mind  much  to  be  rejoiced  in,  that  Ilanoteau 
and  Faidherbe,  Barth,  Duveyrier,  and  Hodgson,  are  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Arab  types  to  convey  the 
Libyan  sounds  accurately.  Our  vowels  cannot  be  superseded 
by  Arabic  marks ; Arab  consonants  do  not  suit  the  Libyan 
tongue.  Still,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I cannot  digest  Hanoteau’s 
invention  of  writing  not  Gh  but  r*  for  c,  which  involves  a 
general  change  in  the  received  spelling  of  proper  names. 
This  objection  is  in  itself  insuperable.  But  Hanoteau  seems 
not  to  understand  why  Europe  has  used  gh ; viz.  because  the 
sound  of  cHs  to  that  of  ~ precisely  as  that  of  g to  k,  that  of 
b to  p , that  of  s to  s ; and  became  kh,  ch  are  current  for  ^ , 
therefore  gh  is  used  for  So  in  Dutch  and  old  English. 
Hanoteau  simply  assures  us,  that  c^is  not  g (who  said  it  was?); 
of  course  we  may  reply  that  neither  is  f k.  But  he  tells  us, 
it  really  is  r ! This  means  only  that  it  is  vibratory.  True  ; 

and  i^are  all  vibratory.  Again,  he  writes  t'  for  k and  dh 
for  ; th  for  and  d for  , out  of  harmony.  The  two 
last  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  law,  making  them  either 
th  and  dh,  or  t'  and  d',  or  better  than  either  way,  6 and  8,  0 
and  A . On  the  other  hand,  k and  being  a pair  of  the 
same  kind  in  Arabic,  should  be  paired  by  us,  if  represented 
as  t and  d modified.  But,  as  said,  I object  to  compounding 
two  English  letters  for  one  sound.  Here,  moreover,  the 
Libyans  have  but  one  letter,  though  its  pronunciation  varies 
locally.  Thus  Night  is  sounded  Idh  by  the  Zouaves,  and  Ith 
at  Bougie,  if  we  may  judge  by  Sidi  Hamet  and  Brosselard. 
The  verb  cut  is  sounded  differently  in  London  and  in 
Manchester,  but  we  should  gain  nothing  by  writing  it  in 
vol.  xii. — [new  seuies.] 
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two  ways  on  that  account.  Still,  if  we  do,  let  the  types 
follow  analogy.  I will  not  here  trouble  you  further  with 
detail. 

If  I can  compile  these  lists  with  moderate  success,  it  will 
be  a mere  mechanical  problem  (which  any  one  can  execute, 
should  it  be  worth  while)  to  form  a reverse  list  of  Nouns  in 
English  alphabetical  order.  Such  a list  of  the  Verbs  requires 
far  more  judgment  and  care.  When  I try  to  prepare  the 
English  list,  I cannot  yet  at  all  please  myself.  Our  language, 
mixed  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Latin,  is  too  copious,  and  the 
senses  of  the  Latin  part  too  sharply  defined.  At  any  rate 
I defer  this.  My  ambition  at  present  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
simply  to  reproduce  the  ancient  Libyan  in  a concise  form, 
very  accessible  to  all  our  students.  The  separation  into  four 
or  more  languages  will  not  mar  the  result ; and  to  mix  them 
into  one,  if  ever  it  were  wished,  is  very  easy  work. 

Many  phenomena  of  the  Libyan  tongues  have  surprized 
and  pleased  me,  as  superior  to  Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  their 
primitive  formation.  In  Arabic  I have  always  felt  two 
scandals ; the  crippled  condition  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and 
the  dire  want  of  a particle  for  of.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Northern  Libyans  have  viciously  imitated  the 
clumsiness  of  modern  Arabic,  and  have  neglected  (but  have 
not  lost)  the  particle  JEn,  Ne  (of)  which  they  have  in  common 
with  Hiiusa  and  Songhay.  The  Tuarik  have  no  other  mode 
of  expressing  our  of.  And  here  is  a curious  remark,  as  to 
the  intense  contrariety  of  Tuarik  to  Songhay  construction. 
Barth  gives  us  as  the  Songhay  of  Aghadez — 

Gengen  hamu,  wild  animals. 

Gengi  n haia,  king  of  the  desert. 

Gengi  n hani,  wild  buffalo. 

Gengi  n yoes,  giraffe. 

Evidently  we  see  that  in  these  Gengi  means  the  wilderness  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  same  page  we  come  upon  Gengi,  desert. 
Thus  Ilaia  means  king,  and  Hamu,  animals ; Hani,  bull ; 
Yoes  perhaps  camel ; true,  in  the  preceding  page  so  it  stands. 
Thus,  n meaning  of  where  the  Tuarik,  like  the  English, 
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would  say  : king  of  wilderness,  bull  of  wilderness,  camel  of 
wilderness,  etc.,  the  Songhay  precisely  reverses  the  order, 
saying  : wilderness  of  camel,  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  I 
explain  this  to  myself  thus.  The  n,  which  means  of,  is 
comparable  to  Latin  and  Greek  genitive  termination  -is,  -os. 
This  in  Songhay,  as  in  Greek,  fot/oics  the  noun  which  it 
affects ; in  English  and  in  Libyan  precedes  it.  Thus  Gengi 
n yoes  has  the  structure  of  Solitudin-is  camelus,  or  if  we 
accept  the  genitive  as  a possessive  adjective,  Aypios  KapyXos, 
wild  camel,  giraffe.  In  short,  the  n which  is  a preposition  to 
the  Tuarik  is  a postposition  to  the  Songhay ; a fact  which  at 
once  suggests  a general  diversity  of  syntax.  I think  this 
diversity  must  cause  repulsion  between  the  languages. 

Next,  as  to  the  relatives,  the  Libyan  has  as  many  as  can 
be  wished,  unrestricted  by  Arab  rules,  and  capable,  as  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  of  accepting  a preposition,  which  here 
becomes  a postposition  ; as  21a,  ‘ which  ; ’ Mas  ‘ by  which  ; ’ Maf 
‘ on  which,’  etc.  Not  only  is  the  completeness  of  the  relative 
system  a power  to  construction,  but  the  existence  of  three 
participles  in  the  verb,  past,  present,  and  future,  as  in  Greek, 
is  a great  advantage  over  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Moreover 
the  relative  or  definite  article  (whichever  in  this  connexion 
it  is  to  be  called)  by  junction  with  the  participle  makes  a 
compact  result  as  in  Greek  or  German.  The  formulas 
6 ypatya <?,  6 ypd&cov,  6 ypd-ty-wv,  can  be  literally  reproduced 
in  Libyan.  Nay,  if  I mistake  not,  it  has  a double  imperative, 
like  y pd(f>e  (write,  habitually  or  continuously),  ypd\]rov,  write, 
i.e.  finish  the  writing.  In  spite  of  the  present  barbarous 
vagueness  of  the  particles  which  define  and  subserve  reason- 
ing, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  under  native  cultivation  the 
language  would  be  as  superior  to  Arabic  in  flexible  syntax 
as  it  is  in  melody. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  me  is  the  causative  form  of 
the  verb,  induced  by  prefixing  s,  as  Ers  ‘come  down’ ; Sens 
‘cause  to  come  down,’  ‘bring  down.’  In  Amharic  s has  the 
same  force ; as  Kabara  ‘ he  was  honourable,’  Askabara  ‘ he 
made  honourable,’  or  ‘ caused  to  honour  ’ (Isenberg).  I have 
read  in  some  Arabic  grammar  that  by  reason  of  the  tenth 
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form  beginning  with  1st,  the  Arabic  language  is  supposed  to 
bave  lost  a causative  form  beginning  with  Is.  It  is  curious 
to  find  this  in  the  Libyan  and  in  the  Amharic. 

When  or  how  I shall  be  able  to  publish  remains  to  me  in 
much  obscurity.  If  I were  rich  enough  to  risk  entire  loss, 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  a book  remain  in  a printer’s 
warehouse.  I suppose  some  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
subscribers,  as  a security  for  moderate  diffusion,  as  well  as 
because  the  sight  of  a book  is  its  best  advertisement.  The 
day  is  gone  past  at  which  one  might  hope  for  foreign  support 
by  taking  Latin  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  To  the  English 
nation  and  the  United  States  I suppose  one  must  look.  But 
at  present  I have  to  work  on,  in  a sort  of  blind  faith. 

I am,  very  truly  yours, 


F.  W.  Newman. 
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TIIE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  XVIII. — The  Early  History  of  Tibet.  From  Chinese 
Sources.  By  S.  W.  Busiiell,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
H.B.M.  Legation,  Pekin". 

O'  O 

Introduction. 

Tibet,  according  to  the  Chinese,  was  inhabited  by  many 
scattered  tribes  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
they  first  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a kingdom  in  their 
midst  by  Luntsansolungtsan,  who,  according  to  the  ‘ Be- 
earches  ’ of  Ma  Tuanlin,  during  the  period  K’aihuang, 
(a.d.  581-600)  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  extended  his  dominion 
on  the  south-west  as  far  as  P’olomen  (Brahmana — Central 
India),  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  their 
army  numbered  100,000  warriors,  and  they  became  a 
powerful  state.  He  is  probably  the  Luntsansu  of  the 
genealogy  on  p.  443.  It  was  his  son  Ch’itsunglungtsan  who 
sent  the  first  mission  to  the  Emperor  T’aitsung  of  the  T’ang 
Dynasty  in  634,  and  was  given  a Chinese  princess  in 
marriage  in  641. 

The  kingdom  is  described  in  the  History  of  the  T’ang 
under  the  name  T’ufan.  The  second  character  fan,  as  first 
shown  by  Bemusat,  ought  properly  to  be  read  po,  being 
written  with  a phonetic  which  has  the  two  sounds  fan  and 
po.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription  of  the  year  822 
given  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  native  Tibetan  name 
Bod  is  rendered  in  Chinese  by  the  same  character  Fan. 
T’ufan  is  therefore  equivalent  to  T’ubod.  In  the  Sung 
History  T’ufan  is  still  used,  but  in  the  History  of  the  Liao, 
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a Tatar  dynasty  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  the  north  of 
China,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Taotsung  (1055-1100) 
gave  a princess  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of 
T’upot’e.  During  the  Mongolian  Yuan  Dynasty  both  Chinese 
forms  T’ufan  and  T’upot’e  were  used,  the  last  being  equiva- 
lent to  T’ubod,  which  is  still  the  Mongol  name  of  Tibet. 
During  the  Ming  Dynasty  the  country  was  generally  called 
Wussutsang,  a name  which  occurs  also  in  the  preceding 
Yuan  History,  and  which  is  compounded  of  the  native  names 
of  the  two  principal  provinces,  -Dbus  and  (?tsang  ; the 
modern  name  Weitsang  is  the  same,  the  final  s being  mute 
in  the  Lhasa  pronunciation  of  the  present  day.  The  names 
of  Hsi  (Western)  Tsang  and  Hsi  Fan  are  also  used  in 
Chinese  books,  and  the  natives  are  called  T’upot’e  and 
Tangkut’e.  The  European  name  of  Tibet  is  derived  from 
Mohammedan  soui’ces,  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  Travels 
of  the  Arab  merchant  Soleyman,  published  according  to 
M.  Reinaud  in  851.  Marco  Polo  uses  the  form  Tebet, 
and  devotes  two  chapters  to  its  description. 

The  accompanying  paper  is  a literal  translation  from  the 
official  histories  of  the  T’ang  dynasty,  which  was  founded  in 
618,  and  the  notes  are  mainly  derived  from  the  same.  There 
are  two  histories  of  this  dynasty,  distinguished  as  old  and 
new,  which  constitute  Nos.  16,  17,  of  the  series  of  twenty- 
four  dynastic  histories.  These  histories  are  compiled  from 
the  records  of  events  written  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  Historiographer’s  office,  an 
important  department  of  the  Hanlin  College  of  Literature, 
the  duties  of  which  are  the  custody  and  preparation  of  the 
historical  archives,  and  the  composition  of  official  biographies 
of  all  eminent  public  servants,  as  well  as  a relation  of  the 
foreign  states  which  send  tributory  missions.  These  archives 
are  collected  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  given  to  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  the  new  dynasty  to 
be  arranged  after  a uniform  model.  They  are  generally 
divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  ‘Imperial  Records,’  con- 
taining a succinct  chronicle  of  the  several  emperors ; (2) 
a series  of  ‘Memoirs’  on  chronology,  rites,  music,  juris- 
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prudence,  political  economy,  state  sacrifices,  astronomy, 
elemental  influences,  geography,  government  offices,  vehicles 
and  costume,  literature  and  bibliography  ; (3)  ‘ Narratives  ’ 
of  the  lives  of  persons  of  eminence,  and  of  what  is  known 
about  foreign  nations  of  the  period.  Should  the  dynasty  last 
long,  the  archives  are  often  compiled  into  book  form  by 
officials  during;  its  reigm. 

The  Old  T’ang  History  was  first  compiled  by  Wei  Ching 
in  110  books,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  period  K’aiyuan  (713-741).  Wei  Shu  copied  this 
with  additions,  cutting  out  the  biographies  of  corrupt 
ministers.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Sutsung  (756-762) 
was  written  by  one  of  the  historiographers,  and  the  various 
sections  written  up  to  date  by  others  till  it  comprised  130 
books.  As  we  have  it  now  it  was  compiled  by  a commission, 
headed  by  Liu  Chii,  appointed  by  the  founder  of  the  After 
Chin  dynasty,  and  completed  in  200  books  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  After  the  period  Ch’angch’ing 
(821-824),  when  the  dynasty  began  to  decline,  the  historio- 
graphers neglected  their  duties,  and  the  history  had  to  be 
completed  from  miscellaneous  sources.  During  the  Sung 
dynasty  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a more  perfect 
history,  and  a new  commission  was  appointed  to  remodel  the 
work  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  New  T’ang  History  in  255  books,  written 
chiefly  by  Ouyang  Hsiu  and  Sung  Ch’i. 

These  two  voluminous  compilations  circulated  together, 
each  having  its  school  of  admirers,  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Emperor  Ch’ienlung  happily  had  the 
two  combined,  the  one  being  appended  to  the  other  as  a 
running  commentary  in  small  type,  and  note  being  made  of 
any  discrepancy.  This  edition  is  in  260  books,  of  which  the 
256th  and  257th  are  devoted  to  Tibet.  The  text  of  this  is 
from  the  Old  History,  and  is  in  large  tj'pe,  while  the  para- 
graphs from  the  New  History  are  in  smaller  type,  and  the 
two  sources  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  translation. 

This  lengthened  introduction  is  intended  to  show  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  most  of  the  events  having  been 
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recorded  at  the  time,  so  that  the  relation  as  far  as  it  goes  is 
contemporary.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns  have  a general 
resemblance  to  those  given  in  the  books  on  Tibetan  historv  : 
the  fifth  on  the  list,  for  example,  Ch’ilisulungliehtsan,  who 
died  in  755,  being  about  as  near  as  Chinese  cumbrous  nomen- 
clature would  allow  to  Khri  srang  /de  />tsan,  who,  according  to 
Csoma  de  Koras’  list,  was  born  in  728,  ch’i  having  been 
formerly  k’i,  and  / being  used  for  r,  a letter  absent  from  the 
Chinese  syllabary.  There  are  so  many  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, in  the  tables  given  by  different  authors,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a correct  standard  for  comparison  ; for  instance,  in 
Georgii  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  Schmidt’s  translation  of 
Ssanang  Setzen,  Csoma  de  Koras’  Tibetan  Grammar  and  Emil 
Schlagintweit’s  Konige  von  Tibet,  the  genealogical  lists 
differ  very  widely  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  dates 
of  the  T’ang  Histories.  These  tables  are  all  derived  from 
Buddhist  sources,  where  chronology  appears  always  to  be 
deemed  of  minor  importance.  A table  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal dates  given  in  the  paper  may  perhaps  be  useful  for 


future  comparison. 

A.D. 

Ch’itsungluntsan  sent  the  first  mission  to  China 634 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  Wench’eng 641 

Invaded  Central  India 648 

Ch’ilipapu,  grandson  of  Ch’itsunglungtsan,  succeeded...  650 
Ch’inushsilung,  son  of  Ch’ilipapu,  succeeded,  aged  8 ...  679 

Princess  Wench’eng  died 680 

The  regent  Ch’inling  was  attacked  and  killed 

himself 699 

Ch’ lisotsan,  son  of  Ch’inushsilung,  who  was  killed  on  an 
expedition  against  Nepal  and  India,  succeeded, 

aged  7 705 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  of  Chinch’eng...  710 
Treaty  concluded  with  China  recorded  on  stones, 
which  were  afterwards  erected  on  the  frontier  at 

Ch’ihling 730 

Princess  of  Chinch’eng  died 741 

Ch' ilisulungliehtsan  died 755 
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SohsilungHehtsan,  son  of  Ch’ilisulungliehtsan,  succeeded  Too 
After  conquest  of  N.  W.  China,  W.  of  Lung 
Mountains,  made  a sworn  treaty  at  Ch’angan  ...  756 

Took  Ch’angan,  the  capital  of  China  763 

Cti ilitsan  reigning.  A mission  of  peace  sent  from  China  780 

Sworn  treaty  concluded  at  Ch’ingshuihsien  783 

Ceremony  at  P’ingliang  treacherously  broken 

through  787 

Tsuchihchien,  eldest  son  of  Ch’ilitsan,  succeeded 797 

Died  the  next  year.  Succeeded  by  second  son  of 

Ch’ilitsan 798 

The  Tsanp’u  died  804 

K’otik’otsu,  who  reigned  under  the  title  Yit’ai,  succeeded  816 

Sworn  ceremony  at  Ch’angan 821 

Treaty  ratified  in  Tibet  and  monument  erected...  822 

Tamo  (Dharma),  brother  of  K’olik’otsu,  succeeded 838 

On  Tamo’s  death  Ch’ilihu,  of  the  house  of  Lin,  a 
nephew  of  his  consort,  was  set  up,  and  civil  war 

ensued 842 

Shangk’ungje,  who  had  declared  himself  tsanp’u, 
surrendered  several  cities  and  passes  to  China  849 
Shangk’ungje  killed  in  battle  by  the  Ouigour 
Turks  866 


T’ang  History.  Books  256,  257. 

T’ufan  is  situated  eight  thousand  li  west  of  Ch’angan(l). 
It  was  formerly,  during  the  Han  dynasty,  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Ch’iang.  The  original  source  from  which  the 
natives  sprang  is  unknown. 

Formerly  the  Western  Ch’iang(2)  comprised  a hundred  and  fifty  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  lands  of  Ho,  Huang,  Chiang,  and  Min.  Included  among 
them  were  the  Fa  Ch’iang,  and  T’angmao,  who,  however,  had  then  no  inter- 
course with  China.  They  were  settled  on  the  west  of  the  Hsichih  river.  Their 
ancestor  (founder  of  the  dynasty),  named  Hut’ip’usuyeh,  was  a powerful  warrior, 
and  most  politic,  and  by  degrees  united  the  different  Ch’iang  tribes,  and  ruled 
over  their  territory.  Fan  resembles  fa  in  sound,  hence  his  descendants  acquired 
the  name  of  T’ufan,  their  surname  being  P’usuyeh. 

Some  say  that  they  are  descended  from  T’ufa  Liluku  of 
the  Southern  Liang  Dynasty(3).  Liluku  had  a son  named 
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Fanni.  When  Liluku  died,  Fanni  was  still  a boy,  and  his 
younger  brother  Jut’an  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
appointed  Fanni  governor  of  Anhsi.  During  the  After  Wei 
dynasty,  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  Shenjui  (a.d.  414), 
Jut’an  was  overthrown  by  Ch’ifuch’ihp’an,  of  the  Western 
Ch’in  dynasty,  and  Fanni  collected  the  remnant  of  the 
people,  and  submitted  to  Tsuch’ii  Mengsun,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Linsung  (Kanchou).  When  Mengsun 
in  turn  was  slain,  Fanni  at  the  head  of  his  people  fled  west- 
wards across  the  Yellow  Fiver,  and  beyond  Chishih  founded 
a state  in  the  midst  of  the  Ch’iang,  with  territory  extending 
over  a thousand  li.  Fanni  was  celebrated  for  his  power  and 
wisdom,  and  all  the  Ch’iang  tribes  placed  themselves  under 
his  rule,  and,  being  governed  mildly  and  justly,  ran  to  his 
standard  as  it  were  to  market.  Then  he  changed  his 
surname  to  Sup’uyeh,  and  adopted  T’ufa  as  the  name  of  his 
state,  which  became  afterwards  corrupted  into  T’ufan.  His 
descendants  increased  in  number  and  power,  and  continued 
to  acquire  land  and  fame  till  their  territory  became  of  vast 
extent.  During  the  Chou  and  Sui  dynasties  (557-618),  the 
Ch’iang  tribes  still  blocked  the  way,  and  they  did  not 
communicate  with  China. 

The  natives  style  their  sovereign  tsanp’u ; the  ministers  of 
state,  called  great  lun  and  small  lun,  are  appointed  to  control 
state  affairs. 

They  call  a famous  hero  tsan,  and  man  p'u,  hence  the  title  of  the  sovereign, 
tsanp'u( 4).  The  consort  of  the  tsanp'u  is  styled  momSng.  The  officials  include 
one  chief  minister,  called  lunch' ai,  with  one  assistant,  called  lunch'  aihumiang,  who 
are  also  styled  great  lun  and  small  lun;  and  one  commander-in-cliief,  called 
Ssipiench'Sp’u.  Also  a chief  minister  of  the  interior,  called  Nang  lunch'  Ip' m, 
also  called  Lunmangjc,  an  assistant  minister,  Nanglunmilingp'  u,  and  a lesser 
minister,  Nang  lunch'  ung.  Also  a chief  consulting  minister,  called  Yuhanpoch'ep'u , 
an  assistant,  Yuhanmilingp'  u,  and  a lesser  minister,  Yuhanpoch'ung.  These 
have  the  control  of  state  affairs,  and  are  styled  collectively  Shanglunch' ip' ut' uchii . 

They  have  no  written  characters.  Notched  pieces  of  wood 
and  knotted  strings  are  used  in  covenants.  Although  there 
are  officers,  they  are  not  constantly  employed,  being  only 
appointed  when  there  is  stress  of  business.  For  collecting 
warriors  they  use  gold  arrows. 

They  use  a gold  arrow  seven  inches  long  as  a sign  of  office.  There  is  a post 
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station  every  hundred  li.  If  the  war  be  important  the  courier  carries  also  on  his 
breast  a silver  hawk,  if  of  urgent  importance  several  of  these  hawks. 

When  the  country  is  invaded  the  smoke-tires  are  lighted, 
there  being  a tower  every  hundred  li. 

Their  punishments  are  most  severe,  and  even  for  small 
crimes  the  eyes  are  scooped  out,  and  the  nose  cut  off,  or 
stripes  inflicted  with  a leather  whip.  They  differ  according 
to  caprice,  there  being  no  fixed  code.  They  imprison  men  in 
holes  several  tens  of  feet  under  the  ground,  and  release  them 
only  after  two  or  three  years. 

When  they  entertain  envoys  from  foreign  countries,  they 
always  bring  out  a yak  for  the  guest  himself  to  shoot,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  afterwards  served  at  the  banquet. 

The  officers  are  assembled  once  every  year  for  the  lesser 
oath  of  fealty.  They  sacrifice  sheep,  dogs,  and  monkeys, 
first  breaking  their  legs  and  then  killing  them,  afterwards 
exposing  the  intestines  and  cutting  them  into  pieces.  The 
sorcerers  having  been  summoned,  they  call  on  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  of  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  planets,  saying  : “ Should  your  hearts 
become  changed,  and  your  thoughts  disloyal,  the  gods  will 
see  clearly  and  make  you  like  these  sheep  and  dogs.”  Every 
three  years  there  is  a grand  ceremony,  during  which  all  are 
assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  a raised  altar,  on 
which  are  spread  savoury  meats.  The  victims  sacrificed  are 
men,  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  and  prayers  are  offered  in  this 
form  : “ Do  you  all  with  one  heart  and  united  strength 
cherish  our  native  country.  The  god  of  heaven,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  earth,  will  both  know  your  thoughts,  and  if  you 
break  this  oath  they  will  cause  your  bodies  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  like  unto  these  victims.” 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  extremely  cold. 

YCith  frequent  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  hail.  The  snow  remains,  the 
height  of  summer  being  like  the  springtime  of  China,  and  there  is  always  ice  in 
the  mountain  valleys.  There  is  a cold  malaria  in  the  soil  which  causes  the  natives 
to  have  enlarged  spleens,  but  is  not  dangerous  to  life. 

They  grow  no  rice,  but  have  black  oats,  red  pulse,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  yak, 
pig,  dog,  sheep,  and  horse.  There  are  flying  squirrels,  re- 
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sembling  in  shape  those  of  our  own  country,  but  as  large  as 
cats,  the  fur  of  which  is  used  for  clothes.  They  have 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

The  natives  generally  follow  their  flocks  to  pasture,  and 
have  no  fixed  dwelling-place. 

Many  live  to  a great  age,  a hundred  years  and  upwards.  They  are  commonly 
clothed  in  felt  and  leather.  They  are  fond  of  painting  their  faces  red.  The 
women  gather  their  hair  in  a single  plait,  and  coil  it  round  the  head.  The 
officers  in  full  costume  wear  as  ornaments — those  of  the  highest  rank  se-se(5), 
the  next  gold,  then  gilded  silver,  then  silver,  and  the  lowest  copper — which  hang 
in  large  and  small  strings  from  the  shoulder,  and  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

They  have,  however,  some  walled  cities.  The  capital  of 
the  state  is  called  the  city  of  Lohsieh(6). 

The  tsanp’u  resides  in  the  Papu  valley  or  in  the  Loso  valley. 

The  houses  are  all  flat-roofed,  and  often  reach  to  the  height 
of  several  tens  of  feet.  The  men  of  rank  live  in  large  felt 
tents,  which  are  called  fulu.  The  rooms  in  which  they  live 
and  sleep  are  filthily  dirty,  and  they  never  comb  their  hair 
nor  wash.  They  join  their  hands  to  hold  wine,  and  make 
plates  of  felt,  and  knead  dough  into  cups,  which  they  fill 
with  broth  and  cream  and  eat  the  whole  together. 

They  worship  the  yuanti(7)  god,  and  believe  in  witches 
and  seers. 

They  are  fond  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  and  no  important  state  affairs  are 
settled  without  consulting  the  Buddhist  monks. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  seasons,  and  barley  harvest 
is  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Their  games  are 
chess  and  bowls,  trumpet-blowing  and  beating  drums.  The 
bow  and  sword  are  never  separated  from  the  body.  They 
honour  the  strong  and  neglect  the  old,  so  that  mothers  how 
down  to  their  sons,  and  sons  rule  over  their  fathers,  and 
whether  going  out  or  coming  in  the  young  men  are  always 
in  front,  the  old  men  placed  behind.  The  general’s  orders 
are  sternly  enforced,  and  in  battle  when  the  front  rank  is 
annihilated,  the  rear  rank  still  presses  on. 

The  armies  carry  no  provision  of  grain,  and  live  on  plunder.  The  armour  and 
helmet  are  very  strong  and  cover  the  whole  body,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  only,  so 
that  the  strongest  bow  and  sharpest  sword  can  hardly  do  them  much  harm. 

They  consider  death  in  war  as  more  honourable  than  death 
from  disease,  and  if  several  generations  have  been  killed  in 
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battle  the  family  is  ennobled.  If  any  one  turns  his  back  on 
the  foe,  they  hang  a fox’s  tail  on  his  head,  to  show  that  he  is 
as  cowardly  as  a fox,  and  exhibit  him  in  crowded  places  as  a 
warning  to  others.  They  are  extremely  ashamed  of  this,  and 
deem  death  preferable.  When  they  do  homage,  the  two  hand? 
must  touch  the  ground,  they  bark  like  dogs,  and  after  rising 
again  prostrate  themselves. 

When  mourning  for  father  or  mother,  they  cut  off  their 
hair,  paint  their  faces  black,  and  put  on  black  clothes ; as 
soon  as  the  body  has  been  buried  the  mourning  is  put  oiF. 
When  the  tsanp’u  dies,  they  bury  men  with  him. 

The  sovereign  has  five  or  six  chosen  friends  among  his  officers,  who  are  styled 
comrades,  and  when  the  sovereign  dies  all  these  kill  themselves  to  be  buried  with 
him  (8). 

His  clothes,  jewels  and  valuables,  the  horses  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding,  his  bow,  sword  and  other  weapons,  all  are 
buried  at  the  same  time.  Then  upon  the  grave  a large 
building  is  erected,  and  a tumulus  of  earth  thrown  up,  which 
is  planted  with  trees  as  the  place  for  ancestral  worship. 

After  him  reigned  a sovereign  named  Hsiahsitungmo  ; Tungmo  begat  T’ot’utu  ; 
T’utu  begat  Chiehlishihjo  ; Chiehli  begat  P’umungjo  ; P’umung  begat  Chiisujo; 
Chiisu  begat  Luntsansu ; Luntsan  begat  Ch’itsunglungtsan,  also  called  Ch’isu- 
muug,  and  styled  Fuyehshih. 

In  the  8th  year  of  the  period  Chenkuan  (634)  the  tsanp’u 
Ch’itsuuglungtsan  first  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor  with 
tribute.  Lungtsan  was  still  a minor  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  by  nature  fond  of  war,  as  well  as  a clever 
tactician,  and  the  neighbouring  states,  the  Yangt’ung(9), 
and  other  Ch’iang  tribes,  all  went  to  him  to  do  homage.  The 
emperor  T’aitsung  despatched  the  envoy  Feng  Tehsia  on  a 
peaceful  mission  to  him,  and  he  received  Tehsia  most  joyfully. 
Having  heard  that  the  T’uclhieh(lO)  and  T’ukuhun(ll)  had 
both  been  given  princesses  in  marriage,  he  sent  a return 
mission  which  accompanied  Tehsia  on  his  return,  with  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  precious  things  and  a respectful  letter 
petitioning  for  a matrimonial  alliance.  The  emperor  refused. 
When  the  envoy  returned,  he  reported  to  Lungtsan  : “ When 
we  first  arrived  at  court  they  received  us  most  honourably 
and  promised  a princess  in  marriage,  but  just  then  the 
T’ukuhun  Prince  happened  to  come  to  court  and  interfered  to 
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break  off  the  negociation.  Thereupon  we  were  treated  with 
scant  ceremony,  and  the  alliance  was  declined.” 

Lungtsan  thereupon,  together  with  the  Yangt’ung,  led  the 
united  armies  to  attack  the  T’ukuhun.  The  T’ukuhun  were 
unable  to  withstand  him,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Ch’inghai 
to  escape  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  inhabitants  and  their 
herds  were  all  carried  off  by  the  T’ufan.  He  next  led  on  his 
troops,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Tanghsiang(12),  the 
Pailan(13),  and  other  Ch’iang  tribes,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  over  200,000  men,  encamped  on  the  western  border  of 
Sungchou(14),  whence  he  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor,  who 
brought  as  tribute  a suit  of  gold  armour,  and  said  : “ We 
are  come  to  receive  the  princess.”  At  the  same  time  he 
announced  to  his  soldiers  : “ If  the  great  empire  refuses  to 
give  me  a princess  in  marriage,  we  will  invade  and  plunder 
the  country.”  Thereupon  they  advanced  and  assaulted  Sung- 
chou.  The  Governor-General  Han  Wei  proceeded  with  all 
speed  to  look  after  the  enemy,  but  was  himself  defeated  by 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  were  in  great 
trouble.  The  emperor  T’aitsung  despatched  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  Hou  Chiinchi,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  three  other  generals  and  an  army  of  50,0U0  horse 
and  foot,  to  attack  them.  The  general  Niu  Chinta  led  the 
van  from  Sungchou,  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night  and 
killed  more  than  1,000  men.  Lungtsan  was  greatl}''  alarmed 
and  led  his  army  back. 

From  the  date  of  his  eastern  invasion  he  remained  several  years  without 
returning.  His  chief  ministers  hegged  him  to  come  back  to  his  own  country, 
hut  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  whereupon  eight  killed  themselves. 

He  sent  a mission  to  apologize  for  his  misdeeds,  and  again 
begged  for  an  alliance.  T’aitsung  granted  it.  Lungtsan 
then  sent  his  minister  of  state,  Lutungtsan,  with  the  presents, 
offering  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and,  besides,  several 
hundred  precious  articles  of  value. 

In  the  15th  year  of  Chenkuan  (G41),  the  Emperor  gave 
the  Princess  Wench’eng,  of  the  imperial  house,  in  marriage. 
He  appointed  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  Taotsung, 
Prince  of  Chianghsia,  to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  and  lie 
was  given  special  credentials,  and  escorted  the  princess  to 
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T’ufan.  Lungtsan  led  his  warriors  to  await  her  arrival  at 
Pohai,  and  went  himself  to  receive  her  at  Iloyuan.  He 
received  Taotsung  most  respectfully,  with  the  rites  due  from 
a son-in-law.  From  this  time  he  praised  the  costume  of  the 
great  empire,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manners,  and  was 
ashamed  of  the  barbarism  of  his  own  people.  After  he  had 
returned  to  his  own  country  with  the  princess,  he  addressed 
his  relatives  thus : “ Among  our  ancestors  not  one  has  been 
allied  to  the  sovereign  empire,  and  now  that  I have  been 
honoured  with  the  gift  of  a princess  of  the  great  T’ang,  I 
esteem  myself  highly  fortunate,  and  will  build  a walled  city 
for  the  princess  to  proclaim  my  glory  to  after  generations.” 
Thereupon  he  built  a city,  and  erected  inside  the  walls  a 
palace  for  her  residence.  As  the  princess  disliked  their 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  red,  Lungtsan  ordered  his 
people  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice,  and  it  was  no  longer 
done.  He  also  discarded  his  felt  and  skins,  put  on  brocade 
and  silk,  and  gradually  copied  Chinese  civilization.  He  also 
sent  the  children  of  his  chiefs  and  rich  men  to  request 
admittance  into  the  national  schools  to  be  taught  the  classics, 
and  invited  learned  scholars  from  China  to  compose  his 
official  reports  to  the  emperor. 

When  T’aitsung  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Liaotung, 
he  sent  Lutungtsan  on  a mission  of  congratulation,  who 
presented  this  respectful  despatch : “The  holy  Son  of 
Heaven  has  pacified  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  all 
the  states  that  the  sun  and  moon  shine  upon  are  alike  his 
obedient  vassals.  When  Kaoli  (Corea),  relying  on  its  great 
distance,  broke  off  its  tributary  relations,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
himself  led  a million  warriors  across  the  Liao  to  chastise  it, 
overthrew  its  cities  and  destroyed  its  armies,  and  after  a few 
days  has  returned  victorious.  The  barbarians  had  but  just 
heard  that  the  imperial  chariot  had  started  when  the  news 
arrived  that  it  had  reached  home  again.  The  wild  goose 
flies  most  swiftly,  but  not  when  compared  with  the  speed  of 
the  emperor.  His  slave  and  unworthy  son-in-law  rejoicing 
a hundred-fold  above  ordinary  barbarians,  in  that  the  common 
goose  is  not  unlike  the  wild  goose,  has  made  a gold  goose, 
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and  respectfully  offers  it.”  This  goose  was  moulded  of  pure 
gold,  it  was  seven  feet  high,  and  held  when  full  of  wine 
about  ten  gallons. 

In  the  22nd  year  (648)  the  imperial  envoy  Wang 
Yuants’e(15),  who  had  been  sent  on  a mission  to  the  western 
countries,  was  plundered  in  Chung  T’ienchu.  The  T’ufan 
sent  an  army  of  brave  warriors,  and  accompanied  by 
Yuants’e  attacked  T’ienchu  and  inflicted  a great  defeat,  and 
despatched  envoys  who  brought  to  the  emperor  the  news  of 
the  victory.  Kaotsung  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
gave  Lungtsan  the  title  of  Fuma  Tuyii,  appointed  him  Prince 
of  Hsihai,  and  presented  to  him  two  thousand  pieces  of  silk. 
Lungtsan  replied  by  a letter  to  the  ministers  : “ The  Son  of 
Heaven  has  just  begun  to  reign,  and  if  any  one  of  his 
officers  is  disloyal,  I will  lead  warriors  into  the  country  to 
expel  and  punish  him.”  He  offered  also  fifteen  presents  of 
gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  precious  things,  begging  that  they 
might  be  deposited  before  the  ancestral  tablet  of  the  late 
emperor.  Kaotsung  praised  him,  added  to  his  titles  that  of 
Tsungwang,  and  bestowed  on  him  three  thousand  pieces 
of  variously  coloured  silks.  He  then  asked  for  silkworms’ 
eggs,  mortars  and  presses  for  making  wine,  and  workmen  to 
manufacture  paper  and  ink.  Eveiything  was  granted, 
whereupon  he  had  a statue  of  himself  carved  in  stone  to  be 
erected  below  the  gateway  of  the  imperial  mausoleum(16). 

In  the  first  year  of  Yunghui  (650)  Lungtsan  died. 
Kaotsung  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  despatched  the 
general,  Hsienyii  Ch’enchi,  with  special  credentials  and  an 
autograph  sealed  letter,  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  son  of  Lungtsan  died  early,  and  his  grandson  succeeded 
to  the  throne  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp’u.  At  this  time 
he  was  quite  young,  and  state  affairs  were  controlled  by 
Lutungtsan,  whose  surname  (tribal  name)  was  Chiishib. 
Although  he  was  ignorant  of  letters,  yet  being  naturally 
wise,  resolute,  strict,  and  honourable,  a brave  warrior  and 
skilful  general,  he  made  a most  successful  regent.  It  was 
due  chiefly  to  his  policy  that  the  T’ufan  absorbed  the  Ch’iang 
tribes,  and  became  pre-eminent  in  their  native  land.  When 
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T’aitsung  consented  to  give  in  marriage  the  Princess 
Wench’eng,  it  was  Lutungtsan  who  was  sent  by  the  tsanp’u 
to  receive  her.  When  he  had  audience  the  emperor  asked 
him  several  questions,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  answers 
that  he  treated  him  with  more  ceremony  than  the  other 
foreigners.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  chief 
general  of  the  guards,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  a grand- 
daughter of  the  Princess-imperial  Langya,  named  Tuan. 
Lutungtsan  declined  the  alliance,  saying  : “ Your  slave  has  a 
wife  in  his  own  country  who  was  chosen  for  him  by  his 
parents,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  turn  her  away.  Moreover, 
the  tsanp’u  has  not  yet  seen  the  princess  his  bride,  and  his 
humble  subject  could  not  presume  to  be  married  first.” 
T’aitsung  was  pleased,  and  wished  to  be  still  more  gracious, 
he  marvelled  at  his  answers,  but  yet  would  not  permit  him 
to  refuse. 

Lutungtsan  had  five  sons  ; the  eldest  named  Tsanhsijo  died 
young,  next  came  Ch’inling,  next  Tsanp’o,  next  Hsitokan, 
next  P’ulun.  After  the  death  of  Lutungtsan,  Ch’inling  and 
his  brothers  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  state. 

Afterwards  there  was  a quarrel  with  the  T’ukuhun. 

In  the  third  year  of  Hiench’ing  (658),  they  offered  presents,  including  a gold 
basin  and  a gold  basket,  and  begged  for  a matrimonial  alliance.  Soon  after  the 
T’ukuhun  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  China. 

During  the  periods  Lungso  and  Linte  (661-665)  the  two 
nations  sent  alternate  memorials,  in  which  each  claimed  to  be 
in  the  right.  The  Chinese  government  temporized,  and  de- 
clined to  judge  between  them.  The  T’ufan  were  dissatisfied 
and  angry,  and  led  troops  to  attack  the  T’ukuhun. 

The  T’ukuhun  chief  minister  Suhokuei  fled  to  T’ufan,  and  divulged  all  their 
weak  points,  so  that  the  T'ufan  succeeded  in  destroying  his  state. 

The  T’ukuhun  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  Prince  of 
HojTuan,  Muyung  Nohopo,  with  his  consort,  the  Chinese 
Princess  Hunghua,  to  save  their  lives,  fled  to  Liangchou,  and 
sent  to  the  emperor  the  news  of  their  calamities. 

The  Governor-general  of  Liangchou  was  ordered  by  decree  to  encamp  troops  at 
Liangchou  and  Shanchou(lT),  and  a large  army  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
The  T’ufan  sent  an  envoy,  Lunehungtsung,  with  a memorial  detailing  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  T’ukuhun,  and  the  Emperor  sent  a mission  to  reprove  them, 
whereupon  envoys  arrived  begging  a settlement  of  the  quarrel  with  the  T’ukuhun. 
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At  the  same  time  they  asked  for  the  Ch’ihshui(18)  territory  as  pasturage  ground 
for  their  horses,  but  it  was  refused.  During  the  Tsungchang  period  (668-669), 
the  council  deliberated  on  the  question  of  moving  the  T’ukuhun  people  to 
Liangchou  beside  the  Nanshan.  The  emperor,  wishing  to  check  the  invasions  of 
the  T’ufan,  summoned  the  ministers  of  state,  Chiang  K’o  and  Yen  Lipen,  with 
the  general  Ch’ipi  Holi,  to  consult  as  to  whether  they  should  first  attack  the 
T’ufan.  Lipen  said  : “ The  people  are  famished,  and  war  is  impossible.”  Holi 
said  : “ The  T’ufan  country  is  in  the  far  west,  and  your  servant  fears  that  at  the 
approach  of  our  army  they  would  fly  like  wild  beasts  and  hide  in  the  mountains, 
so  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  capture  and  punish  them.  Next  spring  when 
they  again  attack  the  T’ukuhun,  your  servant  hegs  you  not  to  assist  the  latter  so 
as  to  induce  the  T’ufan  to  doubt  our  power.  They  will  thus  become  arrogant,  and 
we  will  destroy  them  in  one  campaign.”  K’o  said:  “Not  so.  The  T’ukuhun 
are  now  weak,  the  T’ufan  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  encourage  weakness  to 
withstand  powerful  warriors  mnst  lead  to  a profitless  war.  If  they  be  not 
succoured  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  your  servant  advises  the  immediate  despatch 
of  the  imperial  army,  so  that  the  state  may  not  be  lost  We  can  afterwards  con- 
sult about  future  measures.”  They  deliberated  without  ceasing,  but  did  not 
move  the  T’ukuhun. 

In  the  first  year  of  Hsiensheng  (670),  in  the  4th  month, 

They  invaded  and  destroyed  eighteen  of  the  subject  chou  (outside  the  frontier), 
and  led  the  people  of  Yutien  (Khotan)  to  capture  the  Chiutzu  Dolman  ch’eng(19). 
Thereupon  the  four  military  governments  of  Anhsi  were  all  given  up. 

a decree  appointed  Hsiieh  Jenkuei  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Loso  army  with  two  other  generals,  to  lead  over  100,000 
men  to  chastise  the  enemy.  The  army  advanced  to  the 
Tafeich’uan(20),  and  was  there  defeated  by  the  T’ufan  chief 
general,  Lunch’inling.  Jenkuei  and  his  colleagues  were  all 
degraded.  The  T’ukuhun  state  was  completely  annihilated, 
only  Mujung  Nohopo,  with  his  relatives  and  adherents, 
comprising  some  thousands  of  tents,  came  to  offer  their 
allegiance  to  China,  and  were  removed  to  Liangchou.  From 
this  date  the  T’ufan,  year  after  year,  ravaged  the  frontier. 
The  Ch’iang  tribes  of  Tangchou  and  Ilsichou  all  submitted 
to  them. 

A decree  appointed  Chiangk’o  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Liangchou, 
to  go  and  punish  them,  but  he  died  on  the  way,  and  his  army  returned.  The 
T’ufan  sent  the  minister  of  state,  Chuugtsuug,  to  the  emperor.  Chungtsung,  as 
a boy,  had  been  a scholar  in  the  National  College,  and  was  well  versed  in 
literature.  When  the  emperor  received  him,  he  asked,  “If  the  tsanp’u  be 
compared  with  his  grandfather,  is  ho  the  more  talented  of  the  two?”  He 
replied,  “ In  valour  and  resolution,  ns  well  as  in  good  policy,  he  is  not  equal,  yet 
he  is  diligent  in  the  rule  of  the  state,  and  a subject  would  not  presume  to  find 
fault  with  so  excellent  a sovereign.  Moreover  the  T’ufan  dwell  in  cold  and  misty 
wilds,  the  natural  productions  of  which  are  poor  and  scant,  and  to  the  north  of 
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the  Wuliai(21)  even  in  the  height  of  summer  snow  remains.  In  hot  weather 
they  wear  cloth,  in  winter  fur.  They  follow  their  herds  wherever  there  are  water 
and  grass,  and  in  cold  weather  they  spread  their  round  tents  within  city  walls, 
the  furniture  and  utensils  of  which  do  not  amount  to  one  ten  thousandth  part  of 
those  used  in  China.  Although  the  ruler  and  people  are  united,  all  measures  are 
first  deliberated  by  the  people,  and  if  advantageous  to  the  nation  they  are  carried 
out,  thus  conducing  to  durability  and  power.”  The  emperor  then  said,  “The 
T’ukuhun  and  T’ui'an  dynasties  were  originally  allied  by  marriage,  yet  when 
Suhokuei  deserted  his  sovereign,  the  T’ufan  employed  him  as  an  officer,  and  took 
possession  of  their  territory.  When  Ilsiieh  Jcnkuei  was  sent  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Mujung,  they  also  secretly  attacked  him,  and  ravaged  our  Liangchou.  How 
is  this?”  Chungtsung,  bowing  his  head,  replied,  “Your  servant  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  sovereign  to  offer  presents,  and  has  no  instructions  about  other 
subjects.”  The  emperor  approved  of  this  answer,  but  seeing  that  Chungtsung 
was  not  an  envoy  plenipotentiary,  he  treated  him  with  less  ceremony. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Shangyuan  (675)  they  sent  the  chief  minister,  Lunt'uhunmi, 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  also  to  propose  a renewal  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
T’ukuhun.  The  emperor  would  not  listen. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Shangyuan  (676)  they  invaded  and 
plundered  Shanchou  and  K’uochou(22),  killing  and  carrying 
off  people  and  officers. 

A decree  appointed  Hsien,  Prince  of  Chou,  with  twelve  generals  under  his 
command,  including  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Lien,  Prince  of 
Hsiang,  with  others,  to  lead  armies  to  chastise  them.  The  two  princes  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  T’ufan  advanced  and  attacked  Tiehchou,  taking  the  two 
district  cities,  Mikung  and  Tanling.  They  also  attacked  Fuchou,  and  defeated 
the  general  in  command.  The  T’ufau  and  the  Western  T'uchiieh  united  their 
forces  and  attacked  Anhsi. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Yifeng  (678),  Li  Chingyuan  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Shanchou,  and  sent  to  take  command 
at  T’aoho.  The  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
of  Kuannui  and  Hotung  and  of  the  different  cities  were 
enlisted  so  as  to  collect  resolute  warriors  without  regard  to 
former  avocations,  and  both  civil  and  military  officers  were 
bidden  to  the  palace,  entertained  at  a banquet,  and  sent  on  to 
the  attack.  The  governors  of  Yichou  and  Chiinchou  were 
ordered  to  lead  the  soldiers  and  militia  of  the  provinces  of 
Chiennan  and  Shannan  to  assist  in  the  defence.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  Li  Chingyuan,  accompanied  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Liu  Shenli,  led  on  their 
troops  and  fought  a battle  with  the  T’ufan  at  the  Ch’inghai. 
The  imperial  army  was  desperately  beaten  and  Liu  Shenli 
killed  in  the  fight.  Li  Chingyuan  halted  his  army,  not 
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daring  to  go  to  the  rescue.  After  he  had  collected  his  forces 
he  encamped  at  the  Ch’engfengling,  where  a mud  creek 
prevented  further  advance.  The  enemy  encamped  on  high 
ground  commanding  his  position.  One  of  his  generals, 
Heich’ih  Ch’angchih,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  fearless 
warriors,  stormed  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night  ; the  enemy 
were  demoralized  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  over  three 
hundred  were  trampled  to  death.  Then  Chingyuan  led  back 
his  army  to  Shanchou.  He  was  degraded  to  be  governor  of 
Hengchou. 

In  Chiennan  province  the  soldiers  and  militia  built  to  the 
south-west  of  Maochou(23),  a new  city  called  Anjung,  to 
defend  the  frontier,  but  shortly  after  the  wild  Ch’iang  guided 
the  T’ufan,  who  assaulted  and  took  the  city  and  garrisoned  it 
with  their  own  soldiers. 

At  this  time  the  T’ufan  acquired  all  the  territory  of  the 
Yangt’ung,  Tanghsiang,  and  different  Ch’iang  tribes,  so  that 
on  the  east  they  touched  the  chou  cities  of  Liang,  Sung,  Mao 
and  Chiin(24),  on  the  south  stretched  to  P’olomen(25),  on 
the  west  they  had  besieged  and  captured  the  four  military 
governments  Chintzu,  Sulo  and  the  rest,  while  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  T’uchueh.  Their  country  extended 
over  more  than  ten  thousand  li,  and  from  the  Han  and  Wei 
dynasties  downwards  there  had  been  no  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  west  so  powerful. 

The  Emperor  Kaotsung,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Shenli  and  the  rest,  called  a cabinet 
council  to  consult  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Kuo 
Chengyi  said  : “ The  T’ufan  have  been  a thorn  in  our  side  for 
many  years,  generals  have  been  commissioned  and  armies 
sent  in  annual  succession,  so  that  our  soldiers  and  horses  are 
distressed  and  our  grain  and  stores  exhausted.  A punitive 
invasion  would  be  a vain  tax  on  the  strength  of  our  troops, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  them  to  their  lair.  I beg 
that  only  a few  troops  and  militia  be  sent,  enough  to  guard 
the  frontier,  to  light  the  watch  fires,  and  prevent  plundering. 
If  we  wait  till  the  national  resources  are  replenished  and 
men’s  minds  at  rest,  after  a few  years  have  passed  we  shall  be 
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able  to  destroy  them  in  one  expedition.”  The  others  agreed 
on  the  advisability  of  garrisoning  the  frontier. 

Soon  after  Ileich’ih  Ch’angchih  defeated  the  T’ufan  chief 
general  Tsanp’o  and  Suhokuei  at  Liangfeich’uan,  killing  and 
making  prisoners  over  2,000  men.  T’ufan  then  retreated. 
An  imperial  decree  appointed  Ch’angchih  Commander  of  the 
Iloyuan  army  to  garrison  the  country  against  them. 

According  to  the  memoir  of  Kaotsung  Ch’angchih  fought  the  battle  at  Liang- 
feich’uan  iu  the  1st  year  of  Yungluug  (080),  aud  it  ought  not  to  come  before 
the  4 th  year  of  Y if  eng  (679),  so  that  the  official  document  must  have  got 
misplaced  here. 

In  the  4th  year  of  Yifeng  (679),  the  tsanp’u  died.  His 
son,  Ch’inuhsilung,  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  same 
title  of  tsanp’u.  lie  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time,  and  the 
srovernraent  of  the  state  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Ch’inlinff. 
He  sent  the  chief  minister,  Lunhant’iaopang,  who  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  tsanp’u,  and  also  asked  for  peace. 
Kaotsung  commissioned  the  general  Sung  Lingwen  to  proceed 
to  Fan  to  assist  at  the  funeral. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yunglung  (680),  the  Princess  Wen- 
ch’eng  died.  Kaotsung  despatched  another  envoy  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 

He  brought  back  with  him  the  body  of  our  Ch'en  Hsingyen.  When  Hsingyen 
was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  enemy,  Lunch’inling  wanted  him  to  bow  down,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  sword,  but  he  refused  to  kneel.  They  detained  him  ten 
years,  and  now  his  body  was  brought  hack.  He  was  canonized  as  governor  of 
Muchou.  Tsanp’o  again  invaded  as  far  as  Liangfeich’ uan,  where  Ch’angchih 
attacked  and  drove  him  away. 

When  the  Empress  Tset’ien  ruled,  she  appointed  the 
minister,  Wei  Taichia,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  governor- 
general  of  Anhsi,  Yen  Weuku,  as  his  deputy.  In  the  1st 
year  of  Yungch’ang  (689),  they  led  troops  to  attack  the 
T’ufan,  but  after  delaying  long,  made  no  way.  He  was 
punished  by  banishment  to  Hsiuchou,  and  Wenku  was 
beheaded.  Taichia  had  no  military  capacity,  and  proved 
himself  helpless  and  incompetent,  so  that  his  soldiers  were 
famished,  and  all  wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches.  The 
year  after  the  minister,  Ts’eng  Ch’angch’ien,  was  appointed 
to  chief  command  against  the  T’ufan,  but  returned  after  going 
half  way,  so  that  his  army  never  reached. 
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In  the  1st  year  of  Juyi  (692),  the  T’ufan  chief  Hosu,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  followers,  together  with  the  tribes  of 
Kueich’uan,  and  30,000  of  the  Tanghsiang,  offered  his  al- 
legiance. Tset’ien  ordered  the  general  Chang  Yuanyii  to 
lead  20,000  picked  warriors  to  receive  him.  The  army  waited 
for  him  at  the  Tatu  river,  but  Hosu’s  project  had  leaked  out, 
and  he  had  been  carried  off  to  his  own  country.  Another 
chief,  Tsanch’ui,  at  the  head  of  over  8,000  of  the  Ch’iang  and 
Man  tribes,  came  to  Yuanyii  to  offer  submission.  Yuanyii 
established  in  their  country  the  Yehch’uanchou,  and  ap- 
pointed Tsanch’ui  governor.  Finally,  on  the  hill  to  the  west 
of  the  Tatu,  he  carved  in  stone  a record  of  his  fame  and 
returned. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Ch’angshou  (692),  the  commander-in- 
chief, Wang  Hsiaochieh,  inflicted  a great  defeat  on  the  T’ufan 
army,  and  re-conquered  the  four  military  governments  Chin- 
tz’u,  Yiitien,  Sule  and  Suiyeh.  There  was  then  established 
at  Chintz’ u,  the  governor-general  of  Anhsi(26),  and  troops 
were  sent  to  garrison  the  city. 

It  was  advised  in  council  to  abolish  these  four  chen,  and  give  up  the  country, 
but  Ts’ui  Sung  presented  this  memorial : “ For  a long  time  have  the  barbarians 
been  dangerous  to  our  central  state.  The  five  ancient  emperors  and  the  three 
dynasties  did  not  subdue  them.  The  nan,  with  an  army  of  a million  men, 
invested  P’ingch’eng,  and  afterwards,  the  emperor  Wuti,  with  determined 
resolution,  pacified  the  barbarians  of  the  four  quarters.  Chang  Ch’ien  first 
penetrated  to  the  countries  of  the  west,  established  four  garrisons,  and  fortified 
two  passes,  cutting  off  the  right  arm  of  the  Ilsiungnu.  Gradually  the  IIo  and 
Huang  were  crossed,  and  a city,  Lingchii,  was  built  as  a defence  against  the 
southern  Ch’iang.  Then  barriers,  guard-houses,  towers,  and  smoke-fires, 
extended  several  thousand  li  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  The  treasuries  were 
emptied,  soldiers  and  horses  exhausted,  and  envoys  despatched  in  yearly  and 
monthly  succession,  till  money  was  made  of  leather,  and  coins  reckoned  by  the 
string,  while  boats  and  carts  were  taxed,  and  duties  levied  on  wine  distillers,  all 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  above  permanently.  Thus  were  the  Hsiungnu 
compelled  to  flee  alone  to  distant  parts,  the  western  countries  opened  up,  and 
officers  appointed  to  rule  them.  When  the  Emperor  Kuangwu  re-established  the 
dynasty,  all  again  gave  in  their  allegiance ; and  during  the  following  century 
there  were  three  breaks  and  three  renewals  of  intercourse.  Our  own  Emperor 
T’aitsung,  following  in  the  old  footsteps  of  the  Han,  ruled  the  southern  moun- 
tains as  far  as  the  Tsungling  range,  and  divided  the  country  into  cities  and 
districts,  so  that  watch-fires  blazed  throughout,  and  the  T’ufan  dared  not  trouble 
the  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Kaotsung  the  generals  were  feeble,  the  four  chen 
were  lost  and  abandoned,  and  the  T’ufan  waxed  strong,  and  invaded  to  the  west 
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of  Yench’i(27),  their  long  drums  advancing  on  the  right  beyond  Kaoch’ang, 
while  they  passed  Chiishih,  plundered  Ch’angl^,  cut  off  the  Mohoyench’i,  aud 
penetrated  to  T’unhuang(28).  Now  Hsiaochieh,  in  one  expedition,  has  recon- 
quered the  four  chen,  and  re-established  the  old  boundaries  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  if  all  be  given  up,  his  finished  work  will  he  destroyed,  and  his  excellent 
policy  upset.  If  the  four  cheu  be  not  garrisoned,  the  foreign  warriors  will  invade 
the  western  countries ; and  if  these  he  disturbed,  the  southern  Ch’iang  will  be 
attacked  in  turn  ; and  should  these  join,  our  province  of  Ilohsi  will  be  in  difficul- 
ties. Moreover,  the  Mohoyench’i  is  a desert  2000  li  wide,  with  no  water  nor 
grass,  and  should  the  north  become  a prey  to  the  enemy,  the  T’ang  armies  will 
not  be  able  to  cross  to  the  north,  and  then  the  natives  of  Yi,  Hsi,  Peit'ing(29), 
and  Anhsi  will  all  be  lost.”  This  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the 
council. 

Then  the  chief,  P’uluntsnn,  accompanied  by  the  usurping  K’ohan  of  the 
T’uchiieh,  Asliihna  T’otzu,  invaded  from  the  south,  and  fought  a battle  with 
Hsiaoch’ieh  at  Lingch’uan,  where  they  were  defeated  and  driven  away.  The 
governor  of  Suiyeh  despatched  Han  Ssiichung,  who  destroyed  the  city  Xishumussu. 

Ia  the  1st  year  of  Wansuitengfeng,  Hsiaoch’ieh  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  fought  with  the  T’ufan 
generals,  Lunch’inling  and  Tsanp’o,  at  the  Sulahanshan, 
where  the  imperial  army  was  totally  defeated.  Hsiaoch’ieh 
was,  in  consequence,  stripped  of  his  rank. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Wansuit’ungt’ien  (696)  a T’ufan 
army  of  over  40,000  men  suddenly  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  Liangchou.  The  governor,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
hurriedly  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  engaged  the 
enemy.  The  battle  lasted  long,  until  their  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  they  were  slain  by  the  rebels. 

At  this  time  the  T’ufan  sent  another  mission  to  ask  for 
peace.  The  Empress  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but 
Lunch’inling  asked  also  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  four  chen  of  Anhsi,  and  also  for  a gift  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ten  Hordes(30). 

The  Empress  despatched  Kuo  Yuanchen  on  a mission  to  them.  On  the  road 
he  met  Ch’inling,  and  said  to  him  : “ Tungtsan  was  loyal  to  the  empire  and 
never  broke  his  oath  of  fealty,  but  you  are  now  become  hostile,  and  yearly 
harass  the  frontier.  Your  father  was  friendly,  and  his  son  is  an  enemy.  Is  this 
filial  piety  ? Your  father  was  faithful,  and  his  son  is  a traitor.  Is  this  loyalty  ? ” 
Ch’inling  replied : Certainly  ! but  were  the  Son  of  Heaven  to  grant  peace,  the 

armies  of  both  countries  would  be  disbanded ; and  were  he  to  allow  the  Ten 
hordes  of  the  T'uchiieh  and  the  four  chen  to  appoint  their  own  rulers,  the 
countries  would  defend  themselves.  How  would  this  do?”  Yuanchen  said: 
“ The  T'ang  use  the  Ten  hordes  and  the  four  chen  to  control  the  western 
countries  as  a road  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  states,  and  for  no  other 
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purpose.  Moreover,  these  people  have  no  kinship  with  the  T’ufan,  while  thev 
have  long  been  frontier  subjects  of  the  T’ang.”  Ch’inling  replied:  “ Does  the 
minister  think  that  I wish  to  sever  these  people  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  harass  the 
frontier  of  the  T’ang  ? If  I coveted  territory  and  revenues,  Ch’inghai  and 
Huangch’uan  are  much  nearer,  and  should  I not  rather  strive  after  this  land  ? 
The  T’uchiieh  tribes  have  stony  deserts  and  broad  steppes,  and  are  very  far 
distant  from  our  central  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  land  10,000  li  away 
would  he  coveted.  Moreover,  the  foreigners  on  all  sides  have  been  subdued  and 
absorbed  by  the  T’ang  till  even  beyond  the  ocean  no  land  has  escaped  destruction. 
T’ufan  alone  remains,  and  only  because  I and  my  brothers  are  diligent  and 
united  in  protecting  our  country.  Of  the  Ten  hordes  the  Five  ch'o  are  near  Anhsi, 
but  far  from  T’ufan,  while  the  Ssuchin  are  separated  from  us  by  one  desert  only, 
which  horsemen  can  canter  across  in  ten  days,  so  that  there  is  ground  for  anxiety 
here.  At  Wuhai  and  Huangho  the  passes  and  rivers  make  formidable  obstacles, 
and  the  land  is  pestilential,  so  that  the  T’ang  cannot  penetrate,  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  feeble  generals  and  unarmed  troops  would  be  dangerous  to  Fan  ; hence 
my  anxiety  to  acquire  this  territory  ; it  is  not  with  an  eye  to  these  tribes.  The 
road  to  Kanchou  and  Liangchou  is  2000  li  across  the  Chishih  desert,  which  at  its 
broadest  is  only  some  hundreds  of  li  across,  at  its  narrowest  only  one  hundred,  so 
that  if  we  come  from  Changyeh  and  Yiimen  we  shall  prevent  the  empire  from 
sowing  in  the  spring  or  reaping  in  the  autumn,  and  in  some  five  or  six  years 
succeed  in  cutting  off  its  right.  Now  we  do  not  intend  to  do  this,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  anxious  about  us.  After  the  war  at  Ch’inghai,  Huang  Jensu  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  frontier  guards  were  removed,  whereupon  Ts’ui  Chihpien 
crossed  Ssuchin  and  carried  off  ten  thousand  of  our  oxen  and  sheep.  I ask  you 
about  this.”  The  envoys  he  sent  strongly  urged  his  request,  but  Yuanchen 
answered  as  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  granted. 

The  Empress  altogether  refused  to  grant  this.  In  T’ufan, 
from  the  time  when  Lunch’inling  and  his  brothers  had  sole 
control  of  the  troops,  Ch’inling  always  resided  in  the  centre 
in  charge  of  affairs,  while  his  younger  brothers  divided  the 
rule  of  the  outlying  countries.  Tsanp’o  governed  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  was  next  neighbour  to  China,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  was  a constant  danger  to  the  border.  The 
brothers  were  all  men  of  power  and  genius,  and  the  Fan 
people  feared  them.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Shengli  (699)  the 
tsanp’u  Ch’inuhsilung,  having  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
lield  a secret  council  with  his  chief  minister,  Lunyen,  and 
others,  at  a time  when  Ch’inling  was  abroad.  The  tsanp’u 
then  announced  that  he  was  going  on  a hunting  expedition, 
collected  warriors,  and  having  taken  over  2000  of  the 
relatives  and  confederates  of  Ch’inling,  put  them  to  death. 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  summon  Ch’inling,  Tsanp’o,  and 
the  rest.  Ch’inling  collected  troops,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
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summons,  whereupon  the  tsanp’u  himself  led  an  army  to 
chastise  him.  Ch’inling  was  deserted  by  his  troops  before 
the  battle,  and  he  killed  himself,  while  more  than  a hundred 
of  his  relatives  and  intimate  adherents  committed  suicide  on 
the  same  da)'.  Tsanp’o,  at  the  head  of  over  a thousand  of 
his  people,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  including  Mangpu- 
chih,  came  to  offer  allegiance.  The  Empress  Tset’ien  sent 
some  swift  horsemen  of  the  imperial  guard  to  meet  them 
outside  the  city.  She  appointed  Tsanp’o  Prince  of  Kueite, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  Mangpuchih  Duke  of  Ankuo, 
giving  to  each  an  iron  tablet  of  office,  and  rewarding  them 
with  many  valuable  presents.  She  afterwards  ordered 
Tsanp’o  to  lead  his  warriors  to  Ilungyuanku  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  Shortly  after  he  died,  and  was  canonized  by 
special  decree  as  Governor- general  of  Anhsi. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Chinshih  (700)  the  T’ufan  again  sent 
one  of  their  generals,  Ch’iimangpuchih,  who  invaded  Liang- 
chou,  and  closely  invested  Ch’angsunghsien.  The  governor- 
general  of  the  armies  and  cities  of  Lungyu,  T’ang 
Hsiuching,  fought  a battle  with  Mangpuchih  at  Hung- 
yuanku,  and  killed  two  of  his  lieutenant-generals  and 
2500  men. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Ch’angan  (702)  the  tsanp’u,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  over  10,000  men,  invaded  Hsichou.  The 
governor,  Ch’eu  Tatz’u,  fought  in  all  four  battles  with  the 
rebels,  defeated  them  on  each  occasion,  and  cut  off  more  than 
1000  heads.  Thereupon  the  T’ufan  sent  Lunmisa  and  others 
on  a mission  to  the  imperial  court  to  beg  for  peace.  The 
Empress  entertained  them  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  exhibited  a hundred  games  in  the  courtyard.  Lunmisa 
said,  “ Your  servant  was  born  in  border  wastes,  and  has 
never  heard  before  the  music  of  China ; may  your  servant  be 
permitted  to  look  more  closely  ? ” The  Empress  allowed  his 
request.  Thereupon  Lunmisa  and  his  colleagues  all  laughed 
and  danced  for  joy.  He  bowed  his  thanks,  saying,  “ Your 
slave  kneels  to  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  has  treated  him 
from  first  to  last  with  magnificent  ceremony,  and  also  allowed 
him  a close  inspection  of  wonderful  music,  such  as  he  has 
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never  seen  in  his  life.  He  is  a mean  thing,  of  no  account, 
and  how  can  he  look  up  to  acknowledge  celestial  favour? 
He  can  only  wish  in  his  heart  that  your  great  house  may 
endure  for  a myriad  years.” 

The  next  year  they  sent  another  mission  with  a thousand 
horses  and  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  to  beg  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  The  Empress  granted  it.  At  this 
time  the  subject  states  on  the  southern  border  of  T’ufan, 
Nepal(31),  and  P’olomen  (Central  India),  both  revolted,  and 
the  tsanp’u  went  himself  to  punish  them,  but  died  during  the 
war.  His  sons  disputed  for  the  throne  a long  time,  till  the 
people  elected  the  son  of  Ch’inuhsilung,  Ch’ilisotsan,  to  he 
tsanp’u,  who  was  at  the  time  seven  years  old.  In  the  reign 
of  Chungtsung,  in  the  1st  year  of  Shdnlung  (705),  a T’ufan 
mission  arrived  to  announce  the  death  of  their  ruler.  The 
emperor  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  closed  the  court 
for  one  day. 

They  again  sent  the  chief  minister,  Hsitungjeku,  to  ask  for  a matrimonial 
alliance.  No  reply  was  given.  Li  Chihku  had  proposed  to  attack  the  Man 
tribes  of  Yaocliou(32),  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T’ufan  guides,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree,  had  led  the  Chiennan  levies  against  them.  The  Man  chief  reported  the 
affair  to  the  enemy,  killed  Chihku,  offering  his  body  in  sacrifice  to  heaven,  and 
invaded  Shu  Han.  A decree  appointed  T’ang  Chiucheng  commander  of  the 
army  of  Yaochou  and  Chiinchou,  to  lead  an  army  to  attack  them.  The  enemy 
had  bridged  the  river  Yangpi  (Chinsha  R.)  with  iron  chains  as  a means  of 
communication  with  the  Hsi  Erh  Man,  and  built  a walled  city  to  protect  the 
bridge.  Chiucheng  broke  the  chains  and  levelled  the  walls,  and  erected  an  iron 
pillar  on  the  T’iencli'ih  (lake),  engraved  with  a record  of  his  prowess. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Chinglung  (708)  the  mission  of  alliance  was  sent  back. 
Some  proposed  that,  as  they  had  come  to  receive  a princess,  and  besides  to  learn 
the  Chinese  language,  they  should  not  be  sent  back,  but  the  Emperor  replied  that 
China  must  be  just  in  its  relations  with  barbarians,  and  refused. 

Soon  afterwards  the  grandmother  of  the  tsanp’u  sent  the 
chief  minister,  Ilsitungje,  who  offered  to  the  Emperor  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  asked  for  a matrimonial  alliance 
for  her  grandson.  Chungtsung  gave  his  adopted  child  the 
daughter  of  Shouli,  prince  of  Yung,  with  the  title  of  Princess 
of  Chinch’eng.  From  this  date  tribute  was  offered  every 
year.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Chinglung  (709),  in  the  11th 
month,  they  sent  a mission  headed  by  the  chief  minister 
Shangtsanch’o  (whose  surname  was  Hsila),  to  receive  the 
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bride.  The  Emperor  entertained  them  in  the  ball-grounds 
within  the  park,  and  ordered  his  own  son-in-law  Yang 
Shenchiao  to  play  with  the  T’ufan  envoy  at  the  ball-game, 
Chungtsung  at  the  head  of  his  Court  looking  on. 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  4th  year  (710),  the  Emperor 
wrote,  “ The  sages  spread  civilization  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  their  hearts,  the  kings  of  old  extended  benevolence 
to  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  without  excluding  foreigners, 
so  that  their  fame  was  diffused  far  and  near  and  all  things 
flourished.  Afterwards  the  glorious  Chou  ruled  the  empire 
and  adopted  measures  for  conciliating  distant  people.  When 
the  powerful  Han  flourished  they  originated  a policy  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  special  view  to  permanence,  and  they 
are  an  excellent  model  for  imperial  rulers.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  spirits  above  the  rule  of  the  empire,  and  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  good  deeds  of  our  predecessors  and 
institute  a lasting  concord.  As  regards  the  T’ufan,  their 
abode  is  in  the  west  country,  from  which,  soon  after  the  rise 
of  our  imperial  house,  they  came  early  with  tribute.  The 
learned,  warlike  and  holy  Emperor  T’aitsung,  whose  virtue 
was  wide  as  heaven  and  earth,  with  anxious  care  for  the 
myriads  of  his  people,  determined  to  put  away  weapons  and 
armour,  and  maintain  relations  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
and  for  some  tens  of  years  the  world  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Since  this  time,  when  the  Princess  Wench’eng  went  and 
civilized  this  country,  many  of  their  customs  have  been 
changed.  But  our  borders  have  been  constantly  full  of 
troops,  and  their  Fan  tribes  have  often  experienced  loss  and 
disaster.  Now  however  the  tsanp’u,  and  the  k’otun(33)  his 
grandmother,  and  the  chiefs  have  for  several  years  shown 
true  submission,  and  with  a view  to  cement  the  ancient 
bonds  of  kinship  they  now  ask  to  renew  friendship.  The 
Princess  of  Ckinch’eng  is  our  little  daughter,  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  her,  but,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  our  subjects, 
we  compassionate  the  black-haired  people;  and,  as  by  granting 
their  request  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  the 
border  lands  will  be  untroubled  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  rest,  we  sever  the  bond  of  affection  for  the  good  of  the 
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state.  We  found  for  her  a foreign  home,  and  with  due  em- 
ployment of  all  ceremony  bestow  her  on  the  T’ufan  tsanp’u. 
In  this  present  month  the  cortege  will  start,  and  we  purpose 
ourselves  to  accompany  it  outside  the  city.” 

The  Emperor  ordered  Chi  Ch’una  to  escort  the  princess, 
as  the  Prince  of  Chianghsia  formerly  did  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Wench’eng,  but  he  declined  to 
go.  A second  appointment  was  made  with  the  same  result, 
until  finally  the  general  Yang  Chii  was  despatched.  In  the 
same  month  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Shihp’inghsien  to 
escort  the  princess,  and  the  imperial  tent  was  pitched  beside 
the  Paich’ingp’a,  where  he  entertained  the  princes  and 
high  ministers  and  the  T’ufan  envoy  at  a banquet,  during 
which,  when  the  wine  had  circulated,  he  called  the  T’ufan 
envoy  to  the  front,  and  told  him  what  a young  child  the 
princess  was,  and  how  he  had  severed  the  bonds  of  love  to 
send  her  to  be  married  so  far  away.  The  sovereign  wept 
and  sobbed  for  a long  time. 

The  presents  were  several  tens  of  thousand  pieces  of  brocaded  and  plain  silks, 
and  comprised  various  kinds  of  apparatus,  with  skilled  workmen,  as  well  as 
Chintz'  u musical  instruments. 

He  then  commanded  the  ministers  of  his  court  to  compose 
farewell  verses.  He  specially  pardoned  the  Shihp’inghsien 
criminals,  and  remitted  the  taxes  of  the  inhabitants  for 
one  year.  He  changed  the  name  of  Shihp’inghsien  to 
Chinch’enghsien,  the  lake  to  Phunin  lake,  and  ordered 
the  spot  to  be  called  henceforward  the  place  of  sad  parting. 
After  the  princess  had  reached  T’ufan,  they  built  a new  city 
for  her  residence. 

When  Chang  Yuanpiao  was  governor-general  of  Anhsi, 
he  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  the  northern  borders  of 
the  T’ufan.  They  were  inwardly  very  angry  in  consequence, 
although  outwardly  all  was  peace.  When  Yang  Chii  was 
governor  of  Shanchou,  the  T’ufan  sent  envoys  to  him  with 
many  valuable  presents,  and  asked  for  the  Chiuch’ii(34) 
territory  in  Ilohsi,  as  dowry  for  the  princess  of  Chinch’eiig. 
Chii  then  wrote  a memorial  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
given.  Thus  the  T’ufan  gained  possession  of  Chiuch’ii,  a 
fertile  and  rich  territory,  where  they  could  encamp  troops  and 
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pasture  their  herds,  which  was  also  close  to  the  T’ang  border, 
and  from  this  time  they  again  revolted  and  began  to  lead 
warriors  to  invade  and  plunder. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  K’aivuan  (714), 

Tkt'ir  minister  F entayen  sent  a letter  to  the  ministers  of  state  to  ask  them  to 
conclude  a sworn  treat)-  fixing  the  boundary  at  Hoyuan,  and  proposed  the  officer 
Hsieli  Wan  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose.  The  Emperor  ordered  A'ao  Ch’ung  and 
his  colleagues  to  answer  the  despatch,  and  appointed  Hsieli  Wan  to  take  the 
treaty  of  the  Shenlung  period  to  them.  The  Tufan  afterwards  sent  the 
historiographer  Shangch'intsang,  named  Hsila,  to  offer  to  the  emperor  the  text  of 
the  treaty,  but  it  was  not  concluded. 

in  the  autumn,  the  T’ufan  generals  Fentayen  and  Ch’ilihsii, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  over  100,000  men,  plundered 
Lint’aochiin,  and  also  invaded  and  plundered  Lancliou  and 
Weichou,  carrying  off  with  them  the  government  sheep  and 
horses.  Yang  Ch’ii,  repentant  and  afraid,  killed  himself 
by  drinking  poison.  The  Emperor  Yuantsung  appointed 
Ilsiieh  No  commander-in-chief  in  Lungyu,  with  AVang  Chun 
to  lead  troops  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  ; and  issued  a decree 
to  collect  a large  army  for  him  to  go  in  person  to  chastise  them. 
The  generals  and  warriors  were  enlisted,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  start.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chun  and  the  rest  fell 
in  with  the  robbers  at  AYuchiehyi  in  AVeiyuan.  The  general 
in  command  of  the  van,  AVang  Haiping,  was  killed  fighting 
bravely,  but  Chiin  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
inflicted  a great  defeat  on  the  T’ufan  army,  killing  some  tens 
of  thousands  and  recovering  all  the  sheep  and  horses  that 
they  were  carrying  off.  The  remnant  of  the  enemy  fled  to 
the  north  and  died  in  heaps,  one  followed  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  current  of  the  T’ao  river  was  stopped.  The 
sovereign  then  gave  up  his  project  of  proceeding  himself, 
and  appointed  Ni  Joshui  to  go  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  also  to  sacrifice  at  the  funeral  of  AVang 
Haiping  before  his  return.  The  T’ufan  sent  their  chief 
minister  Tsungeyintzii  to  the  T’ao  river  to  sacrifice  to  their 
dead  and  lost  warriors,  and  also  to  call  at  the  barrier  to  ask 
for  peace,  which  the  Emperor  refused. 

The  ministers  of  state  reported  as  follows : The  T’ufan  originally  had  the 
(Yellow)  river  as  the  boundary,  but  on  account  of  the  princess  the  river  was 
bridged,  a walled  city  built,  and  two  camps  established  at  Tushanand  Chiuch’ii, 
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200  li  distant  from  ChisMh.  Now  that  they  have  broken  the  treaty,  we  propose 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  again  guard  the  river  according  to  treaty.  A decree 
was  issued  accordingly.  The  general  W eich’ih  Huai  was  despatched  as  envoy  to 
T’ufan  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  princess. 

From  this  date  they  annually  harassed  the  borders.  Kuo 
Chihyiin  and  AVang  Chun  were  in  turn  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  to  oppose  them.  The  T’ufan,  exulting  in 
the  strength  of  their  warriors,  whenever  they  sent  despatches 
to  court,  asked  for  the  ceremonies  of  equal  nations,  and  used 
rude  and  disrespectful  language,  so  that  the  Emperor  was 
very  angry. 

A mission  came  as  far  as  Lint’ao,  but  a decree  refused  them  admittance.  The 
Princess  of  Chinch’ eng  sent  a letter  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  them  and  to 
renew  friendly  relations,  concluding  with  the  words:  “The  tsanp’u  and  his 
officers  wish  to  make  a sworn  treaty  and  to  engrave  it  on  stone.”  The  T’ufan 
sent  another  mission  to  the  Emperor  with  this  despatch  : ‘ ‘ The  Emperor  Hsiaoho 
granted  a sworn  treaty,  and  at  that  time  the  T’ang  ministers  of  state,  Lu  Ch’in- 
wang,  'Wei  Yuanchung,  Li  Chiao,  Chi  Ch’una  and  others,  in  all  twenty-two 
persons,  concluded  a sworn  ceremony  with  the  T’ufan  sovereign  and  officers. 
When  the  Emperor  Hsiaoho  died  and  the  exalted  Emperor  succeeded,  he  kept  up 
peaceful  relations  as  of  old.  But  the  chief  ministers  of  the  T’ang,  whose  names 
are  engraved  on  the  treaty,  are  all  dead,  and  the  present  ministers  do  not  follow 
the  former  treaty ; therefore  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  ceremony.  The  envoy 
Lunch’ ili  and  others,  from  first  to  last  seven  missions,  have  been  sent,  but  we 
have  not  been  honoured  with  a favourable  reply.  Moreover,  Chang  Yuanpiao 
and  Li  Chihku  have  led  troops  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  state  of  your  son-in- 
law,  so  that  the  oaths  have  been  broken  and  war  ensued.  Should  my  father- 
in-law  be  pleased  to  wash  away  and  pardon  bygone  faults,  and  let  all  be  merged 
in  a great  peace,  your  son-in-law  will  keep  it  faithfully.  But  if  the  sworn 
ceremony  be  not  repeated,  there  will  be  no  trust ; and  we  are  waiting  to  make  a 
new  oath.  Your  son-in-law  himself  manages  state  affairs,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
subordinates,  and  he  is  anxious  to  give  to  the  people  a lasting  peace.  Although 
my  father-in-law  is  at  peace  with  us,  yet  his  heart  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 
Why  is  this  ?”  He  also  said  : “ My  father-in-law  blames  Ch’ilihsii  for  enlisting 
warriors,  but  these  were  only  new  soldiers  sent  to  replace  old,  and  they  were  not 
specially  enlisted.  Formerly,  all  the  border  land  was  neutral  from  Paishui,  until 
lately  the  general  Kuo  encamped  troops  there  and  built  a walled  city,  and  your 
son-in-law  in  consequence  also  erected  a city.  If  there  be  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  these  will  be  available  for  the  reception  of  missions,  if  there  be  no 
intercourse  for  guarding  the  frontier.  He  is  also  suspicious  of  our  friendship 
with  the  T’uchiieh  Kuch’olu(35).  Our  intercourse  is  of  long  standing,  and  our 
houses  were  once  allied,  but  now  there  is  no  communication.”  He  sent  precious 
vases  and  cups  as  offerings.  The  Emperor  replied  : “ When  the  old  alliance  was 
made,  the  document  was  drawn  up,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  this  old  sworn 
treaty;  ” and  he  refused  to  allow  a new  ceremony.  Having  entertained  the  envoy, 
he  sent  him  back  with  valuable  gifts  for  the  tsanp’u.  From  this  time  they  sent 
yearly  tribute,  and  did  not  trouble  the  borders. 
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In  the  10th  year  (722)  they  attacked  the  small  rnlu(36)  state,  the  sovereign  of 
which,  Muchinmang,  sent  a letter  to  Chaug  Ilsiaosung,  the  governor-general  of 
Peit’ing,  in  which  he  said : “ Pulu  is  the  west  gate  of  the  T’ang,  and  if  it  be 
lost  the  states  of  the  western  country  will  all  be  subdued  by  the  T’ufan.  Your 
Excellency  must  devise  a plan  to  prevent  this."  Ilsiaosung  assented,  and  sent 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Side  Kashyar  Chaug  Ssuli  with  4000  foot  and  horse. 
They  marched  night  and  day,  joined  the  army  of  Muchinmang,  and  attacked  the 
T'ufan  on  two  sides,  killing  some  tens  of  thousands,  capturing  many  suits  of 
armour,  weapons,  horses  and  sheep,  and  recovering  all  the  old  territory  of  the  nine 
cities  which  had  been  lost.  When  the  l’ulu  prince  first  came  to  the  imperial 
court,  he  treated  the  Emperor  as  his  own  father,  and  after  returning  to  his 
country  he  established  the  Suiyuanchiin  to  oppose  the  T’ufan,  and  then  resulted 
constant  battles  every  year.  The  T’ufan  always  said : “We  do  not  covet  your 
state,  but  only  want  to  borrow  a road  to  attack  the  four  chen.”  On  this  account, 
for  a succession  of  years,  they  sent  no  armies.  Thereupon,  the  governor-general 
of  Lungyu  Wang  Chiinp’i  proposed  a deep  invasion  by  way  of  retaliation.  In 
the  12th  year  (724)  he  defeated  the  T’ufan,  and  presented  captives  to  the 
Emperor. 

Then  he  sacrificed  to  the  mountains.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  high  officer  Chang  Yueh  memorialized  : “ The 
T’ufan  are  hostile  and  rebellious,  and  deserve  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  myriad.  But  another  punitive  expedition  would 
surely  result  in  distress  and  loss.  For  ten  years  and  more 
the  soldiers  of  Kan,  Liang,  Ho,  and  Shan  have  been  marched 
and  sent  abroad  without  ceasing,  and  although  they  have 
been  victorious,  yet  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  re- 
cuperate the  losses.  I hear  that  they  have  repented  of  their 
misdeeds  and  beg  for  peace,  and  trust  that  your  majesty  will 
despatch  envoys  to  accept  their  kotous  of  submission  so  as  to 
give  rest  to  the  borders,  that  the  black-haired  race  may 
prosper  accordingly.”  The  Emperor  replied  : “ Wait  till  we 
have  consulted  Wang  Chiinp’i.”  Yueh,  as  he  went  out,  said 
to  Yuan  Ch’ienvo  : “ Chiinp’i  is  brave,  but  devoid  of  judg- 
ment, and  thinks  himself  capable  of  anything.  If  there  be 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  how  can  he  acquire  fame  ? 
As  soon  as  he  comes  and  details  his  plans,  my  advice  will 
be  disregarded.”  Chiinp’i  afterwards  had  audience  and 
memorialized  on  the  subject,  begging  to  send  troops  to 
invade  their  country  deeply  and  punish  them. 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  15th  year  (727)  Chiinp’i  led 
an  army  and  defeated  the  T’ufan  to  the  west  of  the 
Ch’inghai  (Kokonor),  and  returned  carrying  off  their 
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baggage  waggons,  sheep,  and  horses.  Before  this,  the 
T’ufan  general  Hsinolo,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  had  invaded 
and  attacked  Tatonku,  and  he  afterwards  marched  to  assault 
Kanchou,  burning  towns  and  villages.  Chiinp’i  was  afraid 
of  their  prowess,  and  dared  not  go  out  to  fight.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a great  fall  of  snow,  and  a large  number  of  the 
rebels  were  frozen  to  death,  so  that  they  retired  by  the  west 
road  of  the  Chishihchiin.  Chiinp’i  had  previously  ordered 
men  to  go  secretly  into  the  enemy’s  borders  and  burn  all  the 
grass  along  the  road  by  which  they  were  returning,  so  that 
when  the  retreating  army  of  Hsinolo  reached  Tafeich’uan, 
and  the  warriors  put  off  their  armour  and  turned  out  their 
horses,  the  herbage  was  all  destroyed,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  horses  were  starved  to  death.  Chiinp’i,  with  the  governor 
of  Ch’inchou  and  others,  led  troops  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  west  of  the  Ch’inghai. 
The  water  of  the  sea  was  frozen  at  the  time,  and  the  troops 
marched  across  upon  the  ice.  At  the  same  time,  Hsinolo  had 
crossed  the  Tafeich’uan,  having  left  behind  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ch’inghai  his  baggage  waggons,  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Chiinp’i  let  loose  his  troops,  and  returned  with  the  captives 
and  booty. 

In  the  9th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T’ufan  generals, 
Hsinolo  Kunglu  and  Chulung  Mangpuchih,  assaulted  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Kuachou(37),  capturing  the  governor,  T’ien 
Yuanhsien,  and  Shou,  the  father  of  Chiinp’i.  They  carried 
off  the  army  stores  and  provisions  from  the  city,  demolished 
the  walls  and  then  returned.  They  next  attacked  the 
Yiimen  garrison,  and  Ch’anglohsien,  the  governor  of  which 
city,  Chia  Shihshun,  bravely  defended  it  for  80  days  until 
they  retired. 

On  tlie  way  back  they  ravaged  Anlisi.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Chao  Yichen, 
attacked,  and  drove  them  away. 

Soon  after,  Wang  Chiinp’i  was  killed  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Huiho  (Ouigours).  The  Emperor  appointed  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Hsiao  Sung,  governor- 
general  of  Ilohsi,  and  commissioned  the  general,  Chang 
Skoukuei,  appointed  governor  of  Kuachou,  to  rebuild  the 
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city  walls,  and  call  back  the  inhabitants  to  resume  their 
former  occupations.  At  this  time  the  fame  and  prowess  of 
Hsinolo  Kunglu  was  much  dreaded,  and  Hsiao  Sung  sent 
back  deserters  to  T’ufan  to  report  that  he  was  in  secret 
communication  with  China,  whereupon  the  tsanp’u  recalled, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

Next  year  in  the  autumn  the  T’ufan  jjeneral  Ilsimolanjr 
led  another  army  to  attack  Kuachou,  the  governor  of  which 
led  out  his  troops  and  drove  them  back.  The  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu,  governor  of  Shanchou,  Chang  Chihliang, 
led  troops  to  K’opoku  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Ch’inghai,  and 
fought  there  a battle  with  the  T’ufau,  greatly  defeating  them. 
Soon  after  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  armies  of  Chishih 
and  Momen  came  up  together  and  united  with  Chihliang  in 
the  pursuit.  They  captured  the  city  of  Tamomen,  taking 
over  1000  prisoners,  capturing  1000  horses,  500  yaks  and 
a large  quantity  of  material,  weapons,  clothes  and  property. 
They  afterwards  burnt  the  Lotoch’iao  (camel  bridge)  and 
returned. 

In  the  8th  month  he  again  sent  the  lieutenant-general  Tu 
Pink’o  with  4000  crossbow-men,  who  engaged  the  T’ufan 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ch’ilien  and  fought  from  morn 
to  sunset,  separating  and  again  meeting  in  battle,  the  rebels 
suffering  severe  loss,  while  their  assistant-general  was  killed. 
Five  thousand  heads  were  presented.  The  rebels  defeated 
fled  in  confusion  into  the  mountains,  and  cries  of  lamentation 
resounded  from  the  four  quarters.  When  the  Emperor  first 
heard  of  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  T’ufan,  he  said  to  the 
ministers  of  his  court : “ The  T’ufan,  overbearing  and  blood- 
thirsty, are  come,  presuming  on  their  strength.  We  have 
just  examined  the  maps  of  the  country,  to  find  the  strong 
and  weak  points,  and  ourselves  indicated  them  to  the  generals 
in  command,  and  they  will  surely  be  defeated.”  In  a few 
days  the  open  despatch  (to  announce  victory)  arrived. 

In  the  17th  year  (729)  the  commander-in-chief  of  Sofang, 
Wei,  Prince  of  Hsinan,  led  another  army  to  Lungyu  and 
captured  their  Shihp’uch’eng(38),  cutting  off  over  400  heads 
and  taking  over  200  prisoners.  He  then  garrisoned  the 
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city  of  Shihp’u  and  presented  the  captives  bound  at  the 
imperial  ancestral  temple. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a despatch  to  the  general  P’ei  Ming,  in  which  he  said : 

‘ ‘ Should  any  one  dare  to  hide  fame  acquired  in  battle  and  prevent  its  being 
rewarded,  let  the  warrior  himself  report  it,  and  the  general  and  civil  officer  shall 
both  be  executed.  If  any  hang  back  from  the  fight,  the  whole  rank  shall  be 
punished  by  martial  law.  The  successful  capturer  of  the  prince  shall  be 
appointed  a chief  general.”  Thereupon  the  warriors  pressed  on  yet  more 
bravely.  The  T’ufan  sent  a Nangku  (a  civil  officer)  to  present  this  letter  at  the 
barrier:  “Lunmangje  and  Lunch’ij§,  both  commanders  of  10,000  men,  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  tsanp’u  to  ask  pardon  of  the  governor.  Our  two 
nations  are  allied  by  bonds  of  affinity,  but  yesterday  the  Mipunung  Ch’iang  and 
the  Tanghsiang  quarrelled,  and  in  consequence  our  two  nations  lost  their  good 
understanding.  We  did  not  listen,  the  T’ang  also  ought  not  to  listen.  Let  the 
governor  send  a confidential  officer  to  return  with  the  nangku  to  discuss  a sworn 
treaty.” 

Thereupon  the  T’ufan  sent  successive  missions  to  ask  for 
peace.  Yu  Prince  of  Chung  and  Huangfu  Weiming  reported 
on  the  subject  and  personally  pressed  the  advantages  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  Emperor  replied : “ The  T’ufan 
tsan’pu  sent  to  us  the  other  year  a despatch  couched  in  dis- 
respectful and  improper  terms,  and  we  resolved  to  punish 
him.  How  then  can  there  be  peace?”  Weiming  answered : 
“ In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  tsanp’u  was  still 
a child  and  could  not  have  behaved  in  this  way.  It  must 
have  been  the  general  in  command  of  the  frontier  army,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  temporary  fame,  forged  this  letter  to  excite 
the  anger  of  your  Majesty.  The  two  nations  then  broke  off 
relations,  and  armies  were  set  in  motion  which  gained 
temporary  advantage,  and  they  then  privately  took  credit  for 
themselves  and  sent  false  reports  of  their  achievements  to 
plot  for  official  promotion.  Thus  many  myriads  were  wasted 
and  with  no  gain  to  the  state,  and  now  the  people  of  Ilohsi 
and  Lungyu  are  sick  and  famished,  all  from  this  cause. 
May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  despatch  a mission  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Chinch’eng,  and  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  tsanp’u  personally,  ordering  him  to 
bow  down  in  acknowledgment  of  vassalage,  and  thereby 
confer  lasting  tranquillity  on  the  borders.  This  policy 
would  give  peace  to  the  people  for  long  ages.”  The 
Emperor  approved  his  words,  and  sent  Weiming  and 
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the  eunuch  Chang  Yuanfang  on  a mission  of  inquiry  to  the 
T’ufan. 

Weiming  and  Yuanfang  went  to  T’ufan,  and  when  they 
had  seen  the  tsanp’u  and  the  princess,  they  made  known  the 
resolution  of  the  Emperor.  The  tsanp’u  and  the  rest  were 
rejoiced  that  their  request  for  peace  had  been  accepted,  and 
produced  all  the  imperial  despatches  they  had  received  from 
the  period  Chenkuan  downwards,  for  the  inspection  of 
Weiming.  He  ordered  his  high  minister,  Minghsilieh,  to 
accompany  Weiming  and  his  colleagues  to  court,  and  to 
present  this  humble  despatch  : “ Your  son-in-law’s  relation- 
ship with  his  father-in-law  is  of  long  standing,  being  derived 
from  a former  emperor,  and  he  has,  moreover,  been  honoured 
with  the  gift  of  the  princess  of  Chinch’eng,  so  that  we  were 
allied  as  one  family,  and  all  people  under  heaven  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chang  Yuanpiao 
and  La  Chihku,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  first  moved 
soldiers  and  horses,  and  invaded  and  plundered  T’ufan,  and 
consequently,  the  frontier  generals  have  been  constantly 
attacking  each  other,  and  down  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  battle  and  strife.  Your  nephew,  on  account  of  the 
aforetime  Princess  Wench’eng,  and  of  the  present  Princess 
of  Chinch’eng,  is  deeply  mindful  of  the  duties  of  relationship, 
and  would  not  dare  to  be  disrespectful.  But  when  quite 
young  he  was  deceived  by  the  generals  on  the  frontier,  who 
concocted  quarrels  and  disturbance ; he  submits  to  the 
correction  of  his  father-in-law,  and  begs  him  to  investigate 
the  affair  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  alliance ; ten  thousand 
deaths  would  be  a sufficient  atonement.  He  has  before  sent 
several  envoys  to  the  imperial  court,  but  all  have  been 
turned  back  by  the  frontier  generals.  Therefore  he  did  not 
dare  to  send  a memorial  himself,  but  last  winter  the  Princess 
sent  as  envoy  Louchungshihjo  on  a special  mission,  and  the 
envoy  sent  in  return  to  see  the  princess  has  been  gratefully 
received.  Your  son-in-law,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  this 
mark  of  favour,  sends  as  bearer  of  this  letter  Minghsilieh, 
with  the  general  Lianghsiehhoyeh  as  assistant  envoy.  When 
Minghsilieh  is  admitted  to  audience,  he  will  report  clearly 
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as  to  what  shall  be  kept  or  dropped,  he  being  conversant 
with  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Your  son- 
in-law  will  give  clear  instructions  to  the  frontier  generals 
of  the  Fan  that  plunder  and  robbery  are  forbidden,  and  that 
if  any  subjects  of  the  Han  come  for  refuge  they  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  back.  He  beseechingly  implores  the 
Emperor,  his  father-in-law,  to  search  from  afar  his  red  heart, 
and  to  grant  a renewal  of  old  friendship,  so  as  to  confer 
lasting  rest  and  joy  on  the  people.  Should  he  be  tbe 
recipient  of  sacred  grace,  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  your  son-in-law  will  surely  not  dare  to  be  the  first 
to  break  the  sworn  covenant.  He  reverently  offers  a gold 
wine  vase,  a gold  plate,  a gold  bowl,  an  agate  wine  cup,  and 
a piece  of  goat’s  hair  cloth,  as  a small  tribute  from  a mean 
country.  The  Princess  of  Chinch’eng  also  presents  separately 
a gold  duck,  plate,  bowl,  and  other  articles.” 

In  the  18th  year  (730),  the  10th  month,  Minghsilieh  and 
the  rest  arrived  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor  received  them 
in  the  Hsiiancheng  palace,  surrounded  by  his  armed  guards. 
Minghsilieh  was  a scholar  learned  in  literature ; he  had  been 
before  to  Ch’angan  to  receive  the  Princess  of  Chinch’eng, 
and  at  that  occasion  all  the  court  talked  of  his  ability  and 
eloquence.  On  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  invited  him  to  a 
banquet  in  the  palace,  conversed  with  him,  and  treated  him 
most  graciously,  presenting  to  him  a purple  robe  and  gold 
girdle  with  fish-bag,  as  well  as  seasonable  apparel,  a silver 
plate  and  wine  vase ; and  afterwards  entertained  him  sump- 
tuously at  a separate  hotel.  Hsilieh  kept  the  robe  and 
girdle  as  well  as  the  other  presents,  but  declined  the  fish-bag, 
excusing  himself  thus:  “In  our  native  country  we  do  not 
wear  this,  and  I dare  not  keep  such  a new  and  rare  gift.” 
The  Emperor  approved  and  consented.  He  appointed  Ts’ui 
Lin  to  proceed  on  a mission  of  reply  and  congratulation. 

They  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  barter  horses  at  Ch’ihling(39),  and  to  have 
an  exchange  mart  established  at  Kausuugiiug.  The  minister  P’ei  Kuangt’ing 
reported  “ Kansung  is  an  important  defence  to  China  ; let  it  be  rather  Ch’ihling." 

At  Ch’ihling  both  nations  erected  boundary  monuments, 
and  made  a covenant  never  to  encroach  beyond. 

At  the  same  time  the  T’ufan  envoy  memorialized : “ The 
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Princess  begs  for  a copy  of  the  Mao  Shih,  Lichi,  Tsocliuan 
and  Wenhsiian,”  and  a decree  was  issued,  ordering  the  officers 
in  charge  to  write  and  give  them.  Yu  Ilsiulieh  presented  this 
memorial  of  remonstrance  : “ Your  servant  has  heard  that 
the  barbarians  are  plunderers  of  the  state.  The  classics  and 
records  contain  the  statutes  of  the  state.  The  inborn  nature 
of  the  barbarians  must  not  be  left  unchecked.  The  statutes 
contain  constant  laws,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  away.  The 
Chuan  says,  ‘ The  barbarians  are  not  plotting  against  and 
troubling  China,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  curb  their  wicked 
hearts,  and  if  they  be  guarded  against,  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  sorrow.’  Formerly,  when  the  Tungp’ing  Wang  came  to 
court  and  asked  for  the  Shihchi  and  the  works  of  the  philo- 
sophers, the  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  refused  to  give 
them,  because  in  the  Shihchi  there  was  much  war  strategy, 
and  in  the  philosophers’  works  passages  inculcating  deceitful 
stratagems.  Although  this  prince  was  a cherished  relative 
of  the  Han,  yet  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to  give  him  books 
on  war.  Now  these  western  barbarians  are  plunderers  and 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  far  less  ought  they  to  be  given  the 
classics  and  statutes.  Moreover,  your  servant  has  heard  that 
the  T’ufan  are  naturally  endowed  with  energy  and  perse- 
verance, that  they  are  intelligent  and  sharp,  and  untiring  in 
their  love  for  study.  B}r  reading  these  books  they  will 
certainly  acquire  a knowledge  of  war.  When  versed  in  the 
Odes  they  will  know  the  use  of  armies  of  defence ; by  study 
of  the  Rites  they  will  know  the  times  of  disbanding  and 
enlisting  troops ; the  Records  will  teach  them  that  in  war 
there  are  measures  of  deceit  and  treachery ; while  by  the 
Essays  they  will  learn  about  letters  of  reprimand  in  mutual 
intercourse.  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  weapons  to 
plunderers,  and  of  bestowing  provisions  on  robbers  P Y”our 
servant  has  heard  that  when  Lu  had  the  Rites  of  Chou,  Ch’i 
did  not  take  up  arms  against  them,  and  that  when  Wu  had 
learnt  the  use  of  chariots  in  war,  Cli’u  was  utterly  defeated  ; 
the  one  from  its  keeping  the  statutes  was  an  honoured  state, 
the  other  from  giving  up  an  art  lost  its  territory  : these  may 
be  instanced  as  models.  Moreover,  the  princess,  after  having 
YOL.  XII. — [new  series.] 
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been  given  in  marriage,  and  followed  her  husband  far  away 
to  a foreign  country,  ought  to  follow  the  barbarian  ceremonial. 
She  asks  on  the  contrary  for  valuable  books,  and  it  is  the  idea 
of  your  stupid  servant  that  this  is  not  the  request  of  the 
princess  herself,  but  suggested  by  some  refugee  who  has  fled 
to  the  north  and  is  living  among  them.  Should  your  Majesty 
think  that  it  would  lead  to  a loss  of  good  relations  with  the 
Fan  to  break  the  faith  already  pledged,  then  there  is  no 
resource ; but  I beg  that  the  Ch’unch’iu  be  excluded,  when  the 
virtue  of  the  Chou  was  weak  and  the  vassal  princes  waxed 
strong,  when  each  one  adopted  rites  and  music,  and  fought 
against  the  other.  From  this  cause  falsehood  prevailed  and 
deceitful  measures  originated,  so  that  there  are  instances  of 
subjects  giving  orders  to  the  sovereign,  and  individuals  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  command  of  the  princes.  If  this 
book  be  given,  the  state  will  be  endangered.  The  Records 
say  that  Yiihsi  asked  for  the  Ch’uhsuan  and  P’anying,  where- 
upon Confucius  said  : ‘ Better  give  many  cities,  for  these  are 
celebrated  things,  and  must  not  be  ceded  to  any  one.’  The 
barbarians  are  covetous  and  rapacious,  value  property  and 
disregard  territory,  and  they  can  be  presented  with  silks  and 
abundance  of  jade  and  money,  but  why  need  one  obey  their 
behest  and  increase  their  knowledge?  Your  servant  is  the 
unworthy  occupant  of  a post  whose  duties  are  the  care  of 
important  records,  and  is  deeply  pained  that  the  classics 
should  be  thrown  away  on  barbarians.  Under  pain  of  death 
he  presents  this  memorial  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
Majesty.”  The  memorial  was  disregarded 

In  the  21st  year  (733),  a decree  sent  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Li  Sung,  on  a friendly  mission  to  T’ufan. 
Whenever  the  T’ang  envoys  entered  their  borders,  there  were 
marshalled  on  the  spot  several  lines  of  mailed  warriors  and 
mounted  soldiers,  to  show  the  power  of  their  arms. 

In  the  22nd  year  (734)  the  general  Li  Ch’uan  was  sent  to 
erect  a stone  monument  at  Ch’ihling,  to  mark  the  T’ufan 
frontier  line. 

The  T’ufan  sent  a mission  of  thanks,  and  said  : “The  T’ang  and  T’ufan  are 
both  great  nations,  and  have  now  determined  to  make  a treaty  of  lasting  peace. 
Fearing  lost  the  frontier  officers  should  be  disorderly,  we  propose  that  messenger 
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be  sent  from  both  sides  to  make  them  clearly  understand  this  fact.”  The 
Emperor  appointed  officers,  the  T’ufan  sent  Mangpuchih.  A proclamation  was 
distributed  to  all  the  cities  of  Chiennan  and  Ilohsi  to  this  effect:  ‘‘The  two 
nations  are  at  peace,  and  there  must  be  no  plundering  nor  oppression.”  They 
then  sent  Hsinopuhai,  who  brought  tribute,  as  well  as  valuable  presents  for  distri- 
bution among  the  high  officers. 

In  the  24th  year  (73G),  in  the  first  month,  the  T’ufan  sent 
a mission  with  tribute  of  the  productions  of  their  country, 
including  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  precious 
ornaments,  all  of  wonderful  and  strange  form  and  make. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  exhibited  outside  one  of 
the  palace  gates  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers.  The  same 
year  the  T’ufan  attacked  on  the  west  Pulu  (Balti),  which  sent 
envoys  to  the  Emperor  with  the  news  of  their  peril.  The 
Emperor  sent  a despatch  to  the  T’ufan  to  order  them  to  put 
down  their  arms,  but  the  T’ufan  paid  no  attention  to  the 
command.  They  then  attacked  and  conquered  the  Pulu  state, 
and  the  Emperor  was  very  angry. 

At  this  time  Ts’ui  Hsiyi  was  governor-general  of  Ilohsi. 
"When  Liangchou  was  garrisoned  with  troops,  the  T’ufan 
made  a palisade  of  trees  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  stationed 
guards  along  it.  Hsiyi  said  to  the  T’ufan  general  Ch’ilihsii  : 
“ The  two  nations  are  at  peace,  what  necessity  is  there  for 
guards,  preventing  the  men  cultivating  the  soil  ? I propose 
that  all  be  disbanded,  for  us  to  be  united  as  one  family.  Is 
not  this  good  policy  ? ” Ch’ilihsii  replied  : “ The  governor 
is  honourable  and  sincere,  and  his  word  is  to  be  trusted,  but 
I fear  that  his  government  is  not  so  entirely  to  be  relied  on, 
and  if  one  out  of  ten  thousand  be  hostile  and  catch  us  unpre- 
pared, we  shall  repent  to  no  purpose.”  Hsiyi  strongly  urged 
his  proposition,  and  sent  soldiers,  who  made  a sworn  covenant 
with  Ch’iliksii  and  his  people,  sacrificing  white  dogs.  Both 
then  removed  their  guards,  and  the  T’ufan  herds  were  sent 
out  to  pasture  throughout  the  country.  Soon  after  Hsiyi  sent 
Sun  Hui  to  court  to  report  the  affair.  Hui,  wishing  to  gain 
praise  for  himself,  memorialized : “ The  T’ufan  are  unpre- 
pared, and  if  we  send  troops  to  surprise  them  we  shall  be 
victorious.”  The  Emperor  sent  Chao  Huitsung  to  return 
with  all  speed  with  Sun  Hui  to  see  what  was  best  to  do. 
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When  Huitsung  and  his  party  arrived  at  Liangchou,  they 
forged  a decree,  ordering  Hsiyi  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Hsiyi  had  no  course  but  to  obey.  He  inflicted  a great  defeat 
on  the  T’ufan  on  the  banks  of  the  Ch’inghai,  killing  and 
capturing  large  numbers.  Ch’ilihsii  saved  his  life  by  flight. 
Huitsung  and  Sun  Hui  were  both  rewarded  with  valuable 
presents.  The  T’ufan,  on  account  of  this,  again  stopped 
sending  tribute.  Hsiyi,  on  account  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
was  discontented  with  the  war,  and  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  be  governor  of  Honan.  Having 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  and  Chao  Huitsung  both  saw  the 
spectre  of  a white  dog,  and  died  one  after  the  other.  Sun 
Hui  wras  punished  by  execution.  A decree  appointed  the 
governor  of  Ch’ichou,  Hsiao  Lin,  to  take  command  at  Liang- 
chou, and  to  be  governor-general  of  Hohsi  in  place  of  Hsiyi; 
the  governor  of  Sanchou,  Tu  Hsiwang,  to  be  governor-general 
of  Lungyu;  the  governor  of  Yichou,  Wang  Hao,  to  be 
governor-general  of  Chiennan ; all  three  to  go  by  separate 
roads  to  attack  the  T’ufan.  The  destruction  of  the  boundary 
monument  was  also  ordered. 

In  the  26th  year  (738),  the  4th  month,  Tu  Hsiwang  led  an 
army  to  besiege  the  T’ufan  new  city,  and  took  it,  and 
established  there  the  Weiwuchiin,  sending  1000  soldiers  to 
garrison  it.  In  the  7th  month,  he  again  despatched  troops 
from  Shanchou,  which  captured  the  T’ufan  bridge,  and  the 
city  of  Yench’uan  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  (Yellow)  river. 
The  T’ufan  sent  30,000  warriors  to  fight  with  the  imperial 
troops,  which  Hsiwang  attacked  and  routed.  He  then 
established  at  the  city  the  Chenhsichun.  Meanwhile,  Wang 
Hao  also  led  the  Chiennan  soldiers  and  militia  to  besiege 
Anjungch’eng(40).  He  first  built  two  walled  cities  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Anjung,  as  places  of  attack  and  defence, 
while  he  encamped  troops  beneath  the  P’engp’oling,  and 
gathered  all  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  province  for 
their  use.  In  the  9th  month,  the  T’ufan  brought  all  their 
strength  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  imperial  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  two  new  cities  both  lost  to  the 
enemy.  Hao  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while  tens  of 
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thousands  of  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  army 
stores,  provisions,  and  weapons,  were  all  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Kao  was  punished  by  being  degraded  to  be  governor 
of  K’uocho.  When  he  first  began  the  war,  he  squandered  on 
his  son  money  and  silks  by  the  myriad,  and  without  authority 
gave  him  purple  robes,  etc.,  on  which  were  expended  several 
myriads,  for  which  he  was  degraded  to  a still  lower  post  in 
Tuanchou,  where  he  died. 

In  the  27th  year  (730),  the  7th  month,  the  T’ufan  again 
attacked  the  garrisons  of  Paits’ao  and  Anjen,  and  a decree 
ordered  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  garrisons  of  Lint’ao  and 
Sofang  to  their  succour.  The  T’ufan  had  encamped  troops 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  block  the  road  from  Lint’ao,  which  were 
attacked  and  driven  away. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wang  Hao,  the  governor  of  Huachou, 
Chang  Yu,  was  appointed  governor  of  Yichou,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Chiennan,  with  Changch’in  Chiench’iung 
as  deputy.  Yu  was  a civilian,  and  ignorant  of  war,  so  that 
Chiench’iung  took  sole  command  of  the  army.  The  latter 
soon  memorialized  to  recommeud  strongly  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Anjung.  The  Emperor  was  delighted,  removed 
Chang  Yu  to  a post  in  the  capital,  and  promoted  Chiench’iung 
to  be  governor-general  of  the  province.  He  also  personally 
drew  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In  the  spring  of  the  28th  year  (740),  Chiench’iung 
entered  into  secret  relations  with  Tsaituchu  and  other  T’ufans 
within  the  city,  who  induced  the  citizens  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  admit  the  imperial  troops  into  the  city. 
He  slew  all  the  T’ufan  generals  and  warriors,  and  sent  troops 
to  garrison  it.  The  Emperor,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was 
much  pleased.  The  high  officers  memorialized  : “ In  our 
humble  opinion,  this  city  of  the  T’ufan,  being  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  they  have  trusted  in  its  strength,  and 
been  able  to  steal  into  our  borders,  which  for  years  they  have 
harassed  like  a nest  of  ants,  so  that  even  with  armies  of 
millions  we  have  gained  no  success.  Your  majesty  himself 
devised  a secret  plan,  and,  without  recourse  to  arms,  sent 
Li  Ssuching  to  proclaim  it  to  the  Ch’iang  tribes,  and  all  were 
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grateful  for  your  favour,  so  that  they  changed  their  designs, 
and  only  plotted  to  prey  on  each  other.  Your  divine  policy 
is  unfathomable,  your  wise  measures  incomprehensible.  For 
years  they  had  braved  punishment,  and  now  have  been  swept 
away  in  a single  day.  Your  servants  again  memorialize 
to-day  that  your  Majesty  may  simply  say  : ‘ Look  at  the 
barbarians  of  the  four  quarters,  in  a short  time  they  will  be 
one  by  one  uprooted  and  destroyed.’  The  virtuous  words 
once  vouchsafed,  there  is  immediately  reported  a victory  over 
the  barbarians,  so  that  your  Majesty  is  seen  to  be  equal  to 
heaven  in  holiness  ; the  answer  comes  as  quickly  as  the 
sound  of  a musical  stone  when  struck ; from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  its  like  has  not  been  seen.  "We  pray  you  to 
proclaim  it  to  all  the  officers,  so  that  it  may  be  recorded  in 
the  annals.”  The  imperial  pencil  replied  : “ Into  this  city, 
in  the  period  Yifeng  (676-678),  the  Ch’iang  led  the  T’ufan, 
who  garrisoned  it  strongly.  Yearly  and  monthly  for  a long 
time,  it  had  been  constantly  besieged,  but  the  situation  is  so 
impregnable  that  all  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  the  court 
all  decided  that  it  was  not  to  be  conquered.  But  we,  relying 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  small  Fan,  resolved  to  carry  through 
the  affair,  and  devised  a skilful  plan  by  which  it  has  been 
completed.  We  have  gained  the  heart  of  these  barbarians, 
and  recovered  our  fortified  city,  so  that  really  there  is  ample 
cause  for  rejoicing.” 

In  the  10th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T’ufan  led  another 
army  to  assault  the  city  of  Anjung, 

The  water  springs  were  exhausted,  when  the  rocks  opened  and  springs  gushed 
out.  The  brigands  frightened  retreated. 

as  well  as  Weichou.  Cliangch’iu  Chiench’iung  sent  one  of 
his  generals  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  them,  and  also 
despatched  valiant  horsemen  from  Kuanehung  to  the 
succour.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  rebels 
after  a long  time  drew  off  their  troops  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord.  A decree  was  issued  to  change  the  name  of  the 
city  to  P’ingjung. 

In  the  spring  of  the  29th  year  (741)  the  Princess  of 
Chinch’eng  died,  and  a mission  from  T’ufan  came  to  bring 
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the  news  of  her  death.  They  also  asked  for  peace,  which 
the  Emperor  refused.  It  was  not  till  some  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  missions  that  the  mourning  ceremonies  for  the 
princess  were  performed  outside  one  of  the  palace  gates,  the 
court  being  closed  for  three  days. 

In  the  6th  month  a T’ufan  army  of  400,000  men  assaulted 
the  fortified  town  of  Ch’engfeng,  advanced  to  the  Ch’angning 
bridge  on  the  west  of  the  garrison  of  Hoyuan  and  to  the 
peak  of  Hunyai  in  Anjen.  The  cavalry  general,  Tsang 
Ilsiyeh,  with  an  army  of  5,000,  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
In  the  12th  month  the  T’ufan  again  invaded  the  city  of 
Shihp’u,  which  the  governor-general  failed  to  defend,  and 
the  Emperor  Yuantsung  was  still  more  angry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  T’ienpao,  Iluangfu 
Weiming  and  Wang  Chungssu  were  appointed  governors- 
general  of  Lungyu,  but  both  were  unable  to  conquer. 

In  the  1st  year  of  T’ienpao  (742),  the  governor-general  of  Lungyu,  Iluangfu 
'Weiming,  destroyed  the  enemy’s  garrison  of  Taling,  fought  at  Ch’inghai  and 
defeated  Mangpuchih,  cutting  off  30,000  heads.  The  next  year  he  destroyed  the 
city  of  Hungchi,  and  fought  at  Shihp’u,  where  he  was  unsuccessful,  his 
lieutenant-general  being  killed.  The  following  year  he  defeated  the  enemy,  and 
sent  captives  to  the  capital. 

In  the  7th  year  (748)  Koshu  Han  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu.  He  attacked  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Shihp’u,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Shenwuchiin, 
and  captured  their  minister  of  state,  Wulunyenkuo. 

In  the  10th  year  (751)  the  governor-general  of  Anhsi,  Kao  Hsienchih, 
captured  a great  chief,  and  sent  him  to  the  Emperor.  At  this  time  the  T’ufan 
and  the  Man  chief,  Kolofeng(41),  with  united  forces  attacked  Lunan.  The 
governor-general  of  Chiennan,  Yang  Kuochung,  sent  a traitorous  and  false 
despatch,  saying  that  he  had  defeated  a Man  army  of  00,000  men  at  \ unnan, 
and  recovered  three  ancient  cities,  including  Hungchou,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  captives.  Koshu  Han  took  the  cities  of  Hungchi  and  Tamomen,  and 
recovered  all  the  ancient  territory  of  Chiuch’ii,  which  he  divided  into  chiin  and 
hsien,  finishing  in  the  12th  year  of  T’ienpao  (753),  when  he  had  established 
Shentsechiin  on  the  west  of  Lint’ao,  Jaohochiin  on  the  west  of  Chishih,  and 
Wanhsiuchiin  to  complete  Hochii. 

In  the  14th  year  (755),  Hsinolo,  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  Sup’i(42),  a 
Ch’iang  people,  submitted,  and  was  appointed  Prince  of  Huaiyi,  and  given  the 
imperial  surname  of  Li. 

In  the  14th  year  (755),  the  tsanp’u  Ch’ilisulungliehtsan 
died.  The  ministers  of  state  appointed  his  son,  Sohsilung- 
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liehtsan,  sovereign,  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp’u.  They 
sent  a mission  to  renew  friendship.  Yuantsung  despatched 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  capital,  Ts’ui  Kuangyuan, 
with  special  credentials,  and  an  imperial  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, to  condole  and  sacrifice.  When  he  returned,  the  rebel, 
An  Lushan,  had  surreptitiously  taken  possession  of  Loyang, 
and  Koshu  Han  was  ordered  to  encamp  with  all  the  troops 
and  militia  of  Ho  and  Lung  at  the  T’ungkuan  pass. 

In  ancient  times  the  Ch’in  (b.c.  221-201),  to  the  west  of 
the  Lungshan(43),  founded  the  Lunghsichiin.  The  Han,  to 
keep  in  check  the  Ilsiungnu,  established  to  the  right  (west) 
of  the  (Yellow)  river,  the  chiin  of  Kutsang,  Changyeh, 
Chiuch’uan,  and  Yiwu,  stationed  beyond  the  desert  (of  Gobi) 
a governor-general  with  rule  over  the  western  people,  and 
divided  Lunghsi  into  the  chiin  of  Chinch’eng  and  Hsip’ing, 
which  were  occupied  jointly  by  Ti  and  Ch’iang  tribes. 
During  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty,  if  these 
countries  were  not  held  by  strong  rulers,  they  were  lost  to 
the  barbarians,  and  so  on  for  some  thousand  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  period  Wute  (618-626),  Hsieh  Jenkao 
acquired  the  territory  of  Lungshang  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Li  Kuei  possessed  all  the  country  of 
Liangchou  stretching  to  beyond  the  desert.  In  the  period 
Chenkuan  (627-649),  Li  Ching  defeated  the  T’ukuhun,  Hou 
Chiinchi  subdued  Kaoch’ang,  and  Ashihna  She’rh  opened  up 
the  western  countries,  and  founded  the  four  chen,  and  all 
that  the  sovereigns  of  old  could  not  subdue  became  subjects 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  territories  of  the  Ch’in  and  Han 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  our  dynasty.  Thereupon,  annual 
levies  were  made  on  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  to  be  sent  on  garrison  duty,  and  the  silk  was  all 
converted  into  army  stores.  Military  colonies  were  established 
to  provide  grain,  and  government  herds  to  supply  sheep  and 
horses.  Large  garrisons  of  10,000,  and  small  garrisons  of 
1,000  men,  guarded  the  watch-towers,  and  patrolled  in  a line 
of  10,000  li  to  keep  away  the  hostile  Ch’iang.  A governor- 
general  of  Lungyu  was  stationed  at  Shanchou,  a governor- 
general  of  llohsi  at  Liangchou,  and  a governor-general  of 
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Anlisi  at  rcit’ing,  while  in  Kuannui  the  governor-general  of 
Sofang  was  stationed  at  Lingchou,  and  there  was  also  at 
Shouhsiangch’eng  a vicerojr  established  to  defend  it  against 
the  Fan. 

When  the  T’ungkuan  was  lost,  and  TIo  and  Lo  cut  off  by- 
troops,  all  the  soldiers  stationed  in  IIo,  Lung,  and  Sofang, 
were  recalled  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  state,  to 
accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight.  Thus,  at  this  time, 
all  the  old  camps  and  border  cities  were  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  from  the  period  Chienyuan  (758-759),  the  T’ufan,  taking 
advantage  of  our  difficulties,  daily  encroached  on  the  borders, 
and  the  citizens  were  either  carried  off  and  massacred  or 
wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  Fenghsiang  and  to  the 
north  of  Pinchou  belonged  to  the  Fan  barbarians,  and  several 
tens  of  chou  were  lost. 

In  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  of  Sutsung  (758),  in  the  first 
month,  on  the  cyclical  day  chia  ch’en,  a T’ufan  mission 
arrived  at  court  to  ask  for  peace.  The  Emperor  ordered  the 
ministers  of  state,  Kuo  Tzuyi(44),  Hsiao  Hua,  and  P’ei 
Tsunch’ing,  to  entertain  them  at  a banquet,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Kuangtsessii,  to  conclude  a sworn  treaty,  sacrificing 
the  three  victims,  and  smearing  the  lips  with  the  blood(45). 
It  has  never  been  customary  to  conduct  affairs  in  a Buddhist 
temple,  and  we  propose  on  the  morrow  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Hunglussu(46),  to  smear  blood  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  the  Fan  barbarians.  This  was  allowed. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Paoying  (762),  the  6th  month,  the 
T’ufan  sent  two  envoys,  Chufan  and  Mang’rb,  with  tribute  of 
the  products  of  their  country,  to  the  Emperor.  He  received 
them  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  rewarded  each  according  to 
his  rank  with  presents.  The  western  mountains  of  Chiennan, 
which  bordered  on  the  T’ufan  Ti  Ch’iang,  had  been  from  the 
period  Wute  (618-627)  divided  into  chou  and  hsien,  and 
garrisoned.  It  is  the  Tsolu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  From  the 
epoch  Chienyuan  this  also  was  lost  to  the  T’ufan. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Paoying  (763),  the  3rd  month,  the 
Emperor  despatched  two  officers,  Li  Chihfang  and  Ts’ui  Lun, 
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on  a mission  to  T’ufan,  but  as  soon  as  tbey  reached  the 
frontier  they  were  detained. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Kuangte  (763),  the  9th  month,  the 
T’ufan  attacked  and  took  Chingchou,  the  governor  of  which, 
Kao  Hui,  surrendered  to  them.  In  the  10th  month  they 
invaded  Pinchou,  and  took  Fengt’ienhuen.  Kuo  Tzuyi  was 
sent  to  the  west  to  oppose  the  T’ufan,  but  an  array  of  over 
200,000  T’ukuhun  and  Tanghsiang  had  penetrated  from 
Lungkuang  to  the  east,  and  Kuo  Tzuyi  led  back  his  troops. 
The  imperial  chariot  was  driven  to  Shangchou  and  the  capital 
left  unguarded.  The  traitor  general,  Kao  Hui,  led  the 
T’ufan  into  the  imperial  capital,  and  in  concert  with  the 
T’ufan  generalissimo,  Machungying,  set  up  the  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Pin,  Ch’enghung,  the  Prince  of  Kuangwu,  as 
Emperor,  who  chose  Tashe  as  the  title  of  his  reign,  and 
appointed  the  various  officers  of  state. 

Kuo  Tzuyi  led  his  troops  southwards  to  defend  Shangchou. 
The  T’ufan,  after  occupying  the  city  fifteen  days,  retired, 
and  the  imperial  army  recovered  the  capital,  Kuo  Tzuyi 
being  appointed  governor.  When  the  Emperor  first  went  to 
the  east  the  officers  with  their  families  all  fled  southwards  to 
Ching  and  Hsiang,  or  went  into  the  mountains  to  hide,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  armies  broke  up  into  armed  bands 
infesting  and  blocking  all  the  country.  Kuo  Tzuyi,  at  the 
head  of  some  hundreds  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  slaves,  went  south  into  the  Niuhsiuku, 
taking  some  hundreds  of  camels,  horses,  carts,  and  oxen. 
Tzuyi  remained  there,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  till 
the  officers,  Wang  Yench’ang  and  Li  E,  came,  and  said  to 
him : “Your  Excellency  occupies  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief. The  sovereign  is  toiling  outside  in  the  dust,  the 
affairs  of  the  state  have  come  to  such  a pass,  and  the  power 
of  the  T’ufan  is  daily  increasing,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
seeking  rest  in  the  mountains.  Why  not  go  south  to 
Shangchou,  and  gradually  make  your  way  to  the  imperial 
camp?”  Tzuyi  immediately  consented.  Yench’ang  added : 
“Should  the  T’ufan  find  out  that  your  Excellency  has  gone 
south,  they  will  detach  soldiers  to  cut  you  off,  so  that  to  go 
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by  the  main  road  would  court  disaster,  and  you  had  better 
select  the  Yiishan  road  to  travel  by,  as  they  would  never 
guess  it.”  Tzuyi  again  agreed.  The  two  officers  both 
accompanied  him.  His  body  of  some  thousand  men,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  road,  stretched 
in  a line  of  a hundred  li,  and  made  such  slow  progress 
that  the  other  two,  fearing  pursuit  in  a narrow  path  where 
the  van  could  not  help  the  rear,  went  to  Taohuik’ou  by  a 
different  way.  They  crossed  difficult  torrents,  climbed 
mountain  passes,  and  finally  reached  Shangchou. 

Before  their  arrival  the  general  of  the  six.  armies,  Chang 
Chihcli’ieh,  with  some  hundreds  of  his  own  standard,  had  fled 
from  the  city  to  Shangchou,  and  they  had  plundered  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  scholars,  who  were  trying  to  escape, 
as  well  as  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  money,  property,  saddles, 
and  horses ; and  this  had  been  going  on  for  days.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  general,  saying : “ You  have  the  post 
of  general  of  the  imperial  army,  yet  when  your  troops  were 
defeated,  you  did  not  march  to  the  imperial  residence,  but 
allowed  your  subordinates  to  plunder.  Is  this  the  part  of  a 
loyal  subject  P Now  that  his  Excellency  Kuo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  trying  to  reach  Lonan,  let  the  general 
restore  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers  and  promise  them 
punishment  or  reward,  and  beg  his  Excellency  to  take 
command,  to  plan  the  recovery  of  Ch’angan.  This  would 
redound  to  the  fame  of  the  general.”  Chihch’ieh  gladly  con- 
sented. The  other  generals  hastened  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  Kuo  Tzuyi,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Shangchou. 

When  the  T’ufan  were  about  to  enter  the  capital,  a former 
high  official,  Ying  Chungch’ing,  escaped  the  danger,  leaving 
his  saddle,  horse,  and  robes  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 
Chungch’ing,  when  he  reached  Lant’ien,  gathered  together 
scattered  troops,  and  brave  recruits,  till  he  had  over  a 
hundred  followers,  and  defended  Lant’ien  on  the  south 
against  the  T’ufan.  His  army  gradually  increased  till  it 
mounted  up  to  over  a thousand.  When  Tzuyi  reached 
Shangchou,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  affair  of  Chungch’ing. 
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He  enlisted  men  to  enquire  into  the  strength  of  the  rebels. 
The  general,  Changsun  Ch’iianhsii,  volunteered,  and  was  sent 
with  a company  of  200  horsemen  ; Ti  AVuch’i  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  capital  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Ch’angan. 
As  soon  as  Ch’iianhsu  reached  Hankungtui,  in  the  daytime 
he  beat  drums,  and  spread  abroad  flags  and  banners,  and  in 
the  night  lit  many  fires,  to  deceive  the  T’ufan.  "When  he 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  imperial  troops,  his  energies 
were  redoubled,  and  they  opened  up  mutual  communication, 
and  sent  to  inform  Tzuyi  of  their  strength.  Chungch’ing, 
with  over  200  horsemen,  made  a detour  and  crossed  the 
Ch’anshui.  The  T’ufan,  alarmed,  questioned  the  people,  who, 
in  order  to  deceive  them,  replied : “ His  Excellency  Kuo 
is  leading  an  army  from  Shangchou,  with  the  project  of 
retaking  Ch’angan,  a large  army  the  number  of  which  we 
know  not.”  The  rebels,  believing  in  the  truth  of  this, 
withdrew  their  army  and  retired,  a remnant  being  left  in  the 
city.  The  general  Wang  Fu  led  his  troops  from  the 
hunting-park  into  the  city  with  drums  beating  and  loud 
shouts,  and  Chungch’ing’s  force  also  entered.  The  T’ufan 
all  fled  away,  and  the  imperial  capital  was  recovered.  Kuo 
Tzuyi  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  entered 
Ch’angan  with  beat  of  drum,  so  that  men’s  minds  were 
at  rest. 

The  T’ufan  retreated  to  Fenghsiang,  where  the  governor- 
general  shut  the  gates  against  them.  They  besieged  it  for 
some  days,  till  the  governor-general  of  Chenhsi,  Ma  Lin,  led 
over  1000  valiant  horsemen  from  Hohsi  to  relieve  Yang 
Chihlieh,  and  conducted  his  troops  into  the  city.  On  the 
morrow  at  dawn  he  rode  fully  armed  straight  into  the  midst 
of  the  rebel  army,  supported  on  either  side  by  some  hundred 
of  his  horsemen.  Lin  fought  desperately,  with  loud  shouts, 
and  the  enemy  fell  down,  unable  to  withstand  him  ; they 
were  defeated,  and  retired.  On  the  next  day  the  rebel  army, 
boasting  of  the  valour  of  their  braves,  came  up  again  to  the 
walls  to  provoke  a battle.  Lin  put  on  his  armour  and  let 
down  tho  hanging  gate,  whereupon  they  drew  back,  and  all 
retreated,  saying  : “ This  general  has  no  fear  of  deuth,  there 
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is  no  resisting  him,  let  us  withdraw.”  They  returned  to 
their  quarters  in  the  lands  of  Yuan,  Ilui,  Ch’eng,  and  Wei. 

In  the  12th  month  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital. 

This  year  they  invaded  on  the  south  Sungchou,  Weichou,  and  Paochou,  and 
the  city  of  Ilsinglung  in  Yunshau. 

In  the  2nd  year  (763),  the  5th  month,  they  released  Li 
Chihfang,  who  returned.  In  the  9th  month,  the  traitor 
general,  P’uku  Huaien  (47),  Prince  of  Tailing,  despatched 
from  Lingwu  his  confederates,  Fan  Chicheng  and  Jen  Fu, 
to  lead  the  armies  of  the  T’ufan  and  T’ukuhun  to  attack 
the  imperial  residence.  In  the  10th  month,  Iluaien’s  army 
reached  Pinchou  and  offered  battle.  The  governor-general, 
Pai  Hsiaote,  defended  the  city  against  them,  and  blunted  the 
edge  of  their  power.  The  rebel  army  next  approached 
Fengt’ienhsien,  and  encamped  twenty  li  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  Kuo  Tzuyi  was  encamped  at  Fengt’ien,  but  kept  his 
army  in  garrison,  and  would  not  fight.  A general  from 
thirty  li  to  the  west  of  Pinchou  despatched  250  swift 
horsemen  and  50  foot-soldiers  to  destroy  the  camp  of 
Huaien ; they  defeated  an  army  of  5000,  cut  off  several 
thousand  heads  and  took  85  prisoners,  including  four  chief 
generals,  as  well  as  500  horses.  In  the  11th  month,  Huaien 
led  the  T’ufan  army  back. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Kuangte  (764),  the  governor-general 
of  Holisi,  Yang  Chihlieh,  was  besieged  in  Liangchou,  and 
defended  the  city  several  years,  but  it  was  isolated  with  no 
help ; he  escaped  alive,  and  fled  westwards  to  Kanchou,  and 
Liangchou  was  also  lost  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yungt’ai  (765),  the  3rd  month,  the 
T’ufan  asked  for  peace.  The  ministers  of  state,  Yuan  Tsai 
and  Tu  Hungchien,  were  sent  to  the  Hsingt’angssu,  to  make  a 
sworn  covenant  with  them,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

In  the  autumn,  the  9th  month,  P’uku  Huaien  enticed  the 
T’ufan  and  Huiho  to  attack  on  the  south  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. The  T’ufan  generals,  Shangchiehhsitsanmo,  Shang- 
hsitungtsan,  Shangyehhsi,  and  Machungying,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  came  to  the  borders  of  Fengt’ien. 
The  governor-general  of  Pinchou  was  unable  to  withstand 
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them,  and  the  capital  was  strictly  guarded.  The  generals  of 
Sofang  had  previously  encamped  their  troops  at  Fengt’ien  to 
resist  them.  A decree  recalled  the  assistant  commander-in- 
chief, Kuo  Tzuyi,  from  Hochungfu,  to  lead  his  forces  with  all 
speed  to  the  rescue,  and  he  encamped  at  Chingyang.  The 
other  generals  all  encamped  their  troops  to  garrison  vital 
positions. 

When  the  T’ufan  first  pitched  their  tents  at  Fengt’ien  the 
general  Hun  Jihchin  rode  alone  into  their  midst,  followed 
closely  by  200  valiant  horsemen,  and  surprised  their  camp, 
shooting  and  spearing  right  and  left  till  the  rebels  fled  in 
alarm,  and  none  escaped  the  point  of  the  arrow.  Jihchin 
seized  a Fan  general,  and  galloped  back  with  him.  During 
the  struggles  of  this  general  he  lost  his  quiver,  but  not  one 
of  his  men  was  wounded  by  spear  or  arrow.  When  tbe  army 
saw  this,  their  bravery  was  redoubled. 

On  the  morrow  the  whole  T’ufan  force  besieged  him. 
Jihchin  ordered  stones  to  be  projected  from  the  carriage- 
engines,  and  made  ready  the  bows  and  crossbows,  killing 
and  wounding  heaps  of  the  enemy,  and  after  some  days  they 
collected  their  troops  and  returned  to  camp.  Soon  after 
Jihchin  attacked  the  rebel  camp  in  the  night  below  Liang- 
mushen,  and  killed  over  a thousand,  captured  500  prisoners, 
with  camels,  horses,  stores,  and  weapons.  lie  sent  to  the 
Emperor  an  open  despatch  with  the  news  of  his  victory.  He 
then  encamped  at  Maweitien  in  Fengt’ien,  and  between  the 
19th  and  25th  day  of  the  same  month  fought  more  than  two 
hundred  engagements,  in  which  he  defeated  100,000  of  the 
T’ufan,  cut  off  5,000  heads,  and  took  160  prisoners,  1,242 
horses,  115  camels,  with  stores,  weapons,  umbrellas,  in  all 
some  30,000  articles. 

The  Emperor  next  decided  himself  to  take  command, 
requisitioned  the  horses  of  the  court  officials,  and  established 
recruiting  stations  in  the  capital.  The  capital  was  in  great 
alarm,  and  the  citizens  all  deserted  their  houses,  the  large 
gates  being  pierced  with  holes  for  exit.  The  court  officials 
also  trembled  with  fear,  and  eight  or  nine  tenths  of  their 
families  went  into  hiding,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  decrees. 
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The  governor-general,  Ma  Ian,  fell  in  with  some  400 
T’ufan  scouts  riding  over  the  eastern  plains  of  Wulcung,  and 
despatched  a body  of  50  against  them,  who  killed  them  all 
without  leaving  one  alive. 

Rain  fell  on  the  17th  day,  and  did  not  stop  till  the  evening 
of  the  25th  ; it  was  considered  to  be  aid  from  heaven.  The 
T’ufan  moved  their  camp  to  Lich’uanhsien,  north  of  the 
Chiutsungshan,  attacking  and  plundering  Lich’uan.  They 
then  retreated  to  the  north  of  Yungshou,  where  they  met  the 
army  of  the  Huiho,  and  returned  to  plunder  Fengt’ien.  The 
T’ufan  again  came  to  Maweitien,  where  they  burnt  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  then  retreated.  The  traitor 
Jen  Fu,  with  over  5000  men,  attacked  Paishuihsien,  and 
sacked  T’ungchou. 

From  the  year  before,  when  the  T’ufan  attacked  the 
imperial  residence,  and  afterwards,  when  their  troops  were  en- 
camped at  the  Chungweich’iao  and  Shufengch’eng,  till  now, 
their  attacks  continued.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  Huaien,  his  troops  rebelled,  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  fled.  The  two  nations,  suspicious  and  divided,  disputed 
for  supremacy,  and  camped  in  separate  places.  The  Huiho 
were  angry,  and  the  T’ufan  roamed  to  Y'aoti.  Three 
thousand  mounted  Huiho  came  to  Chingyang  to  give  in  their 
allegiance,  and  offered  to  aid  in  an  attack  on  the  T’ufan  ; 
and  Kuo  Tzuyi  accepted  their  offer.  Thereupon  the  Prince 
Pai  Yuankuang  united  his  forces  with  the  Huiho,  and  in 
Chingyang,  fifty  li  east  of  Lingt’aihsien,  they  attacked  and 
defeated  the  T’ufan,  killing  and  taking  prisoners,  and 
capturing  camels,  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  in  large  numbers. 
P’uku  Mingch’en  surrendered.  The  Emperor  gave  up  the 
project  of  a personal  expedition,  the  capital  was  released  from 
its  state  of  siege,  and  the  ministers  and  officials  presented 
memorials  of  congratulation. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Yungt’ai  (766),  the  2nd  month,  the 
Emperor  appointed  Yang  Chi  to  conclude  a new  peace  with  the 
T’ufan.  In  the  4th  month  the  T’ufan  sent  the  chief  Lunhsi- 
tsang,  accompanied  by  over  a hundred  men,  to  go  with  Chi 
to  court  and  offer  thanks  for  the  renewal  of  good  relations. 
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In  tlie  2nd  year  of  Tali  (767)  they  invaded  Lingchou, 
where,  in  the  10th  month,  20,000  T’ufan  were  defeated,  500 
made  prisoners,  and  1500  horses  taken.  In  the  11th  month 
the  envoy  Hsieh  Chingsien  returned  from  a mission  to 
T’ufan,  and  the  chief  Luuhsiling  accompanied  him  to  court. 
Chinghsien  memorialized  that  the  tsanp’u  asked  for  Feng- 
linkuan  to  be  made  the  boundary.  Shortly  after  they  sent 
another  envoy,  Luhsi,  with  fifteen  men,  to  court. 

In  the  3rd  year  (768),  the  8th  month,  100,000  Tu’fan 
invaded  Lingwu,  and  their  great  general  Shangtsanmo  in- 
vaded Pinchou. 

Before  this  time  Shanghsichieh,  from  the  period  Paoying,  had  several  times 
invaded  the  borders,  and  when,  having  acquired  great  fame,  he  retired  from  old 
age,  he  was  replaced  by  Shangtsanmo  as  governor-general  of  the  east,  with  rule 
over  the  provinces  of  Ho  and  Lung. 

The  governor- general  of  Pinning,  Ma  Lin,  defeated  an 
army  of  over  20,000,  and  presented  the  prisoners  taken  to 
the  Emperor.  In  the  9th  month  they  invaded  Lingchou, 
where  the  Sofang  cavalry  general,  Pai  Yuankuang,  defeated 
them,  and  soon  after  again  defeated  them,  capturing  several 
thousand  sheep  and  horses.  The  Kuannui  assistant  com- 
mander-in-chief, Kuo  Tzuyi,  defeated  an  army  of  60,000 
T’ufan  in  Lingwu.  In  the  12th  month,  on  account  of  the 
Fan  invasions  and  yearly  plunder  of  the  western  borders,  the 
garrisons  were  reinforced,  and  Ma  Lin  was  moved  to  defend 
Chingchou  with  the  appointment  of  governor-general  of 
Chingyuan.  In  Chiennan,  at  Hsich’uan,  there  was  another 
defeat  of  10,000  T’ufan. 

In  the  5th  year  (770),  the  5tli  month,  the  five  chou  An, 
Hsi,  T’o,  Ching,  and  Kung,  were  moved  to  vital  positions 
in  the  mountains  to  resist  the  T’ufan. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  8th  year  (773)  60,000  T’ufan  horse- 
men invaded  Lingwu,  trampled  down  our  corn  and  retired. 
In  the  10th  month  they  invaded  Chingchou  and  Pinchou. 
Kuo  Tzuyi  sent  the  general  of  the  van,  Ilun  Hsien,  who 
encased  the  rebels  at  Yilu,  but  our  army  was  unsuccessful, 
Sliih  Chi  was  killed,  with  two  other  lieutenant-generals,  and 
more  than  a thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
driven  off.  The  same  night  Ilun  Ilsien,  having  collected 
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together  the  scattered  soldiers,  invaded  the  enemy’s  camp, 
while  Ma  Lin  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  baggage-train, 
slaughtering  several  thousands,  and  the  I’ebels  were  dispersed. 
Kuo  Tzilyi  totally  defeated  a T’ufan  army  of  100,000  men. 

When  the  T’ufan  first  attacked  our  Pinchou  territory,  Ma 
Lin,  with  some  2,000  valiant  warriors,  made  a secret  night 
foray  on  the  rebel  camp,  and  shot  a rebel  leopard-skin 
general  in  the  eye  ; the  rebels  supporting  him  broke  out  into 
loud  cries  of  lamentation,  and  the  whole  camp  was  evacuated. 
Ma  Lin  thereby  recovered  over  200  of  the  brave  troops  of 
Sofang,  and  700  of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  several 
hundreds  of  camels  and  horses. 

In  the  9th  year  (774),  the  4th  month,  on  account  of  the 
T’ufan  invasions  and  troubles,  the  frontier  guards  were 
reinforced,  and  the  Emperor  issued  a decree:  “We  hereby 
command  Tzuyi  with  50,000  foot  and  horse  of  Shangchiin, 
Peiti,  Ssusai,  W uyuan,  Yich’ii,  Chihu,  and  Ilsienpi,  to  take 
up  a strong  position  in  Hsunyi,  and  reinforce  the  old  troops: 
Paoyii  with  30,000  men  from  Kaotu  in  Chin  and  Shangtang 
in  Han,  the  loyal  natives  of  Ilohuang,  and  the  young  men  of 
Ch’ienlung,  to  form  a line  on  the  high  ground,  in  a con- 
tinuous series  of  camps : Ma  Lin,  with  30,000  men  of  Hsiyii 
Ch’ient’ing  and  Chiishih  Houpu,  with  the  warriors  of 
Kuangwu  and  the  levies  of  Hsiachi,  to  encamp  at  Yuanchou, 
a strong  reserve  for  the  great  army  : Chungch’eng,  with 
20,000  men  of  the  trained  bands  of  Wulo,  and  the  brave 
army  of  Yuti,  to  go  from  Ch’iyaug  to  the  north : and 

Hsijang,  with  the  trained  bands  of  the  capital,  and  the  sons  of 
the  brave  men  of  the  imperial  armies,  to  go  from  Weishang 
to  the  west.  Let  a united  army  of  40,000  men  from  Pien, 
Sung,  Tzu,  Ch’ing,  Ho,  Yang,  Yu,  and  Chi,  be  divided  and 
marshalled  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  60,000  from  Wei, 
Ch’eng,  Te,  Chao,  Yi,  and  Yung,  be  massed  to  the  left  and 
right.  We  will,  in  our  palace,  take  command  of  the  guards, 
and  ourselves  issue  orders  to  the  generals.  We  give 
thousands  of  ounces  of  gold  for  expenses,  and  bestow  the 
horses  of  the  imperial  stud.  For  the  armour  and  weapons, 
army  equipment  and  frontier  stores,  the  officials  in  charge  of 
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each  will  carefully  provide  everything.  "We  will  give  to  you 
generals  and  ministers,  officers  both  civil  and  military,  of 
ability  and  energy.  The  victory  of  an  army  depends  on 
union,  and  good  fighters  do  not  wait  to  be  marshalled.  Each 
one  must  guard  his  own  frontier,  camping  on  and  defending 
the  important  posts,  and  the  smoke-towers  must  he  lighted, 
the  front  and  rear  answering  each  other.  Should  they 
repent  of  their  misdeeds,  there  will  be  no  need  for  troubling 
the  people;  but  if  still  contumacious  we  must  ourselves  punish 
them,  and  they  will  afterwards  ask  to  surrender  to  the 
empire.  For  the  orders  of  the  various  armies  and  plans  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  further  commands  will  be  issued.” 

In  the  11th  year  (776),  the  1st  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan,  Ts’ui  Ning,  inflicted  a great  defeat  on 
four  T’ufan  governors,  with  T’uchueh,  T’uhun,  Ti,  Man, 
Ch’iang  and  Tanghsiang,  an  allied  army  of  over  200,000 
men,  cutting  off  10,000  heads,  taking  alive  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  Lach’eng  and  1,350  prisoners,  who  were  pre- 
sented at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  oxen,  sheep,  war  stores, 
material  and  weapons  more  than  could  be  counted. 

The  T’ufan,  having  failed  in  their  projects,  invaded  Li  and  Ya,  whereupon  the 
Chiennan  troops,  in  union  with  the  Nanchao,  fought  with  and  defeated  them, 
capturing  the  great  ‘ lung  ’ officer  Lunch’ijan. 

In  the  12th  year  (777),  the  9th  month,  they  invaded  Fang- 
chou,  plundered  the  Tanghsiang  sheep  and  horses  and  retired. 
In  the  11th  month  Ts’ui  Ning  took  the  T’ufan  Wanghan 
city. 

The  governor-general  of  Shannan  Hsitao,  Chang  Hsienkung,  fought  a battle 
at  Minchou,  where  the  T’ufan  fled.  Ts’ui  Ning  defeated  the  Sanlu  of  the 
Western  Hills  and  the  soldiers  of  Ch’iungnan,  and  cut  off  8,000  heads. 

In  the  13th  year  (778),  the  enemy’s  great  chief,  Machungying,  with  40,000 
horsemen,  invaded  the  Lingchou  barrier.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  military 
colonies  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  mismanagement.  Machungying  ravaged 
Yen  and  Ch’ing  and  withdrew. 

In  the  14th  year  (779),  the  8th  month,  the  Emperor 
appointed  Wei  Lun,  with  special  credentials,  envoy  to  T’ufan, 
to  take  with  him  500  Fan  captives  back  to  their  country. 

In  the  10th  month  the  T’ufan,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
200,000  of  the  Southern  Man,  invaded  in  three  bodies,  ono 
into  Maochou,  across  the  Wench’uan  and  the  Kuank’ou, 
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another  into  Fuwen  past  Fangwei  and  Faipa,  a third  from 
Li  and  Yu  through  the  Oh’iunglai  pass,  destroying  a number 
of  cities  in  succession.  Four  thousand  imperial  troops  and 
five  thousand  men  from  Yuchou  were  despatched,  who  at- 
tacked them  together  and  greatly  defeated  them. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Chienchung  (780),  the  4th  month,  Wei 
Lun  reached  his  destination.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Tali  period  several  of  their  missions  of  inquiry  had  been 
successively  detained,  and  not  sent  back.  When  captives 
were  taken,  eunuchs  were  always  sent  in  charge  of  them  to 
take  them  to  Chiangling,  and  they  demanded  money  from 
them  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance,  so 
that  they  were  distressed  beyond  measure.  Last  year,  in  the 
winter,  when  the  T’ufan  levied  a great  army  and  invaded  the 
empire  by  three  roads,  Tetsung  had  but  just  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  determined  to  rule  the  four  quarters  with  virtue, 
and  collected  five  hundred  of  the  chained  captives,  gave  to 
each  a suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  Wei  Lun  to  take  them  back 
to  their  country,  and  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  and  also 
commanded  the  frontier  generals  to  put  a stop  to  plunder  and 
invasion. 

When  the  T’ufan  first  heard  of  the  return  of  these  men, 
they  were  incredulous,  but  as  soon  as  the  Fan  captives  entered 
their  borders  the  people  were  all  awed  with  the  power,  and 
grateful  for  the  grace  of  the  Emperor.  The  tsanp’u, 
Ch’ilitsan,  addressing  Wei  Lun,  said  : 

The  surname  of  Ch’ilitsan  was  Hulut’i. 

“ I did  not  know  of  your  coming,  and  I have  three  causes  of 
sorrow.  What  am  I to  do  ? ” Wei  Lun  replied  : “ I do  not 
understand  what  you  refer  to.”  Ch’ilitsan  said:  “I  was 
ignorant  of  the  loss  the  empire  had  sustained,  and  was  unable 
to  condole  and  mourn — this  is  the  first.  I knew  not  the  day 
of  the  imperial  funeral,  and  was  unable  to  present  offerings, 
and  fulfil  the  proper  rites — this  is  the  second.  I knew  not  of 
the  holy  and  wise  accession  of  the  Emperor,  my  father-in-law, 
and  despatched  armies  by  three  parallel  roads.  The  army  of 
Lingwu,  having  already  heard  of  your  appointment,  has 
halted.  But  the  army  of  Shannan  has  invaded  Fuwen,  and 
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the  army  of  Shu  marched  past  Kuank’ou,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  overtaken — this  is  my  third  sorrow.”  He  then  sent 
envoys  with  despatches  and  presents  to  the  Emperor,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  days  they  returned  with  the  imperial 
commands. 

The  commander-in-chief  in  Shu  sent  to  the  Emperor  the 
captives  which  he  had  taken  in  battle,  and  the  officers 
petitioned  that  they  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
old  practice,  and  sent  to  be  slaves,  but  the  sovereign  replied : 
“ Our  wish  for  a treaty  is  on  record,  and  can  our  words  he 
double  ? ” He  therefore  bestowed  on  each  two  pieces  of  silk, 
and  a suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  5th  month,  Wei  Lun  was  promoted,  and  again  sent 
on  a mission  to  T’ufan.  In  the  winter  they  sent  the  chief 
minister,  Lunch’inmingssfi,  and  suite,  fifty-five  persons  in  all, 
who  accompanied  Wei  Lun  on  his  return,  and  offered  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  When  the  T’ufan  saw  Lun  on  his 
second  arrival,  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  hotel  entertained  him  with  a band  of  music. 
After  detaining  him  nine  days,  they  sent  him  back,  together 
with  their  chief  minister,  with  the  answer  to  the  imperial 
command. 

In  the  2nd  year  (781),  the  12th  month,  the  secretary  of 
the  mission  to  T’ufan,  Ch’ang  Lu,  in  company  with  a T’ufan 
envoy,  Lunhsinolo,  came  back  from  the  Fan  country.  When 
Ch’ang  Lu,  with  the  envoy  Ts’ui  Hanheng,  first  arrived  at 
their  hotel,  the  Tsanp’u  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  made  them 
first  produce  the  official  despatch.  That  having  been  done, 
he  sent  this  message  to  Hanheng : “ The  imperial  despatch 
you  bring  says  : ‘The  things  offered  as  tribute  have  all  been 
accepted,  and  now  we  bestow  on  our  son-in-law  a few  presents 
for  him  to  take  when  they  arrive.’  Our  great  Fan  and  the 
T’ang  nations  are  allied  by  marriage,  and  how  is  it  that  we 
are  treated  with  the  rites  due  to  a subject  ? Again,  you  wish 
to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  west  of  Yunchou,  but  we  propose 
that  Holanshan  be  made  the  boundary.  For  the  sworn 
ceremony  we  propose  to  follow  that  of  the  2nd  year  of 
Chinglung  (708),  when  the  imperial  despatch  said:  ‘ When 
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the  T’ang  envoy  arrives  there,  the  son-in-law  shall  first  con- 
clude the  sworn  ceremony  with  him ; and  when  the  Fan 
envoy  arrives  here,  we,  the  father-in-law,  will  ourselves  take 
part  in  the  ceremony  with  him.’  Let,  then,  Hanheng  send  a 
messenger  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  he  may  act.” 

Lu  was  sent  back  to  report,  and  the  imperial  despatch  was 
accordingly  altered,  the  words  ‘ offered  as  tribute  ’ changed 
to  ‘ presented,’  ‘ bestowed  ’ to  ‘ given,’  and  * for  him  to  take  ’ 
to  ‘ for  his  acceptance,’  the  following  sentences  being  added : 
“ The  former  minister,  Yang  Yen,  departed  from  the  old 
practice,  and  is  responsible  for  these  errors.  For  the  fixing 
of  the  boundaries,  and  the  sworn  ceremony,  ever}rthing  is 
conceded.” 

In  the  3rd  year  (782),  the  4th  month,  they  released  the 
generals,  warriors,  and  Buddhist  monks,  who  had  been 
carried  off1  to  the  Fan  country,  in  all  800  persons,  and  sent 
them  back  in  return  for  the  delivery  of  the  Fan  captives. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  envoy  appointed  to  make  peace 
with  T’ufan,  Ts’ui  Hanheng,  accompanied  by  a Fan  envoy, 
Ch’iileitsan,  arrived.  At  this  time  the  T'ufan  chief  minister, 
Shanghsichieh,  who  was  tyrannical  and  fond  of  slaughter, 
having  been  overthrown  and  beaten  in  Chiennan,  was 
anxious  to  wipe  away  his  disgrace,  and  unwilling  to  make 
peace.  The  second  minister,  Shangchiehtsan,  an  able  and 
politic  man,  reported  to  the  tsanp’u  to  ask  him  to  fix  the 
boundary,  and  to  conclude  a treaty,  so  as  to  give  rest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borders.  The  tsanp’u  consented,  and 
appointed  Chiehtsan  chief  minister  in  place  of  Hichieh  to 
negociate  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  loth  day 
of  the  6th  month  was  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  on  the  border,  Ts’ui  Hanheng  was  appointed 
president  of  the  court  of  entertainment;  and  Fan  Tse  sent 
as  envoy  to  T’ufan  to  conclude  the  negociations.  When 
Hanheng  first  made  the  agreement  with  the  T’ufan,  the  day 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was  fixed ; but  when 
Hanheng  arrived,  the  negociations  were  not  finished,  till  the 
day  was  passed.  Therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  Fan  Tse  to 
go  to  Chiehtsan  to  fix  another  day  for  the  ceremony,  and 
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also  sent  the  governor-general  of  Lungyu,  Chang  Yi,  to  take 
part  with  them  on  the  occasion.  Fan  Tse  went  to  the  old 
Yuanchou(48),  wherehehad  an  interview  with  Shangchiehtsan, 
and  they  chose  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  coming 
year  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  to  the  west  of 
Ch’ingshui(49). 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  4th  year  (783),  the  imperial  decree 
was  issued  that  Chang  Yi  and  Shangchiehtsan  should  make  a 
sworn  compact  at  Ch’ingshui(49).  When  the  time  ap- 
proached, Yi  and  Chiehtsan  agreed  that  each  party  should 
proceed  to  the  place  where  the  altar  was  raised  with  2,000 
men,  half  of  them  to  be  armed  and  drawn  up  two  hundred 
paces  outside  the  altar,  half  unarmed  attendants  to  be  dis- 
tributed below  the  altar.  Chang  Yi,  with  the  masters  of 
ceremony  Ch’iying  and  Ch’ik’ang,  and  the  treaty  officials 
Ts’ui  Hanheng,  Fan  Tse,  Ch’ang  Lu  and  Yii  Yu,  seven 
persons  all  in  court  costume ; Shangchiehtsan  with  the 
generals  and  ministers  of  his  nation,  Lunhsichiatsang,  Lun- 
tsangje,  Lunli,  T’ossu,  Kuanche  and  Lunlihsii,  also  seven 
persons ; ascended  the  altar  together  to  perform  the  swrorn 
ceremony.  It  had  at  first  been  agreed  that  the  Han  should 
sacrifice  an  ox,  the  Fan  a horse ; but  Yi,  ashamed  of  his  part 
in  the  ceremony,  wished  to  depreciate  the  rites,  and  said 
to  Chiehtsan : “ The  Han  cannot  cultivate  the  ground 

without  oxen,  the  Fan  cannot  travel  without  horses,  I 
propose  therefore  to  substitute  a sheep,  pig  and  dog  as 
the  three  victims.”  Chiehtsan  consented.  But  there  were 
no  pigs  outside  the  barrier,  and  Chiehtsan  determined  to  take 
a wild  ram,  while  Yi  took  a dog  and  a sheep.  These  victims 
were  sacrificed  on  the  north  of  the  altar,  the  blood  mingled 
in  two  vessels  and  smeared  on  the  lips.  The  sworn  covenant 
was  : “ The  T’ang  possess  all  under  heaven,  wherever  are  the 
footprints  of  Yii,  and  as  far  as  boats  and  chariots  can  go 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not  obey  them.  Under  successive 
sovereigns  their  fame  has  increased,  and  its  years  have  been 
prolonged,  and  the  great  empire  of  its  sovereigns  extended, 
till  all  within  the  four  seas  listen  to  its  commands.  AVith 
the  T’ufan  tsanp’u  it  has  made  matrimonial  alliances  to 
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strengthen  the  bonds  of  neighbourly  friendship  and  unite  the 
two  countries,  and  the  sovereigns  have  been  allied  as  father 
and  son-in-law  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Meanwhile, 
however,  in  consequence  of  minor  disagreements,  their  good 
relations  have  been  broken  otf  by  war,  so  that  the  border- 
land has  been  troubled  and  without  a quiet  year.  The 
Emperor  on  his  recent  accession  compassionated  his  black- 
haired people,  and  sent  back  the  enslaved  captives  to  their 
own  country,  and  the  Fan  nation  has  exhibited  good  feeling 
and  agreed  to  a mutual  peace.  Envoys  have  gone  and 
returned,  carrying  in  succession  the  orders  of  their  sovereign, 
who  has  determined  to  put  a stop  to  secret  plotting  and  put 
b}r  the  chariots  of  war.  They  have,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  covenant  of  the  two  countries  lasting,  proposed  to  use 
the  ancient  sworn  treaty,  and  the  government,  resolved  to  give 
rest  to  the  natives  of  the  border,  have  alienated  their  ancient 
territor}^  preferring  good  deeds  to  profit,  and  have  made  a 
solemn  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The 
boundaries  that  the  government  now  keep  are : on  the  west 
of  Chingchou  the  western  mouth  of  the  T’antsen  pass,  on  the 
west  of  Lungchou  the  city  Ch’ingshuihsien,  and  on  the  west 
of  Fengchou  the  city  T’ungkuhsien ; while  in  the  western 
mountains  of  Chiennan,  the  east  bank  of  the  Tatu  River  is 
the  Han  boundary.  The  Fan  nation  rule  over  Lan,  AYei, 
Yuan  and  Hui,  reaching  on  the  west  to  Lint’ao,  and  on  the 
east  as  far  as  Ch’engchou;  and  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Chiennan,  the  land  of  the  Mo,  Hsieh,  and  other  Man,  the 
south-west  of  the  Tatu  River  is  the  Fan  boundary.  The 
places  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  the  walled  cities  which 
are  inhabited,  and  the  Man  tribes  between  the  two  borders 
subject  to  the  Han,  accoi’ding  to  the  present  distribution  of 
their  lands,  all  are  to  remain  as  heretofore.  On  the  north  of 
the  Yellow  River  from  the  ancient  Hsinch’uanchiin,  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Taling,  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Lot’oling 
of  the  Holanshau,  shall  be  boi-der-land,  and  all  be  neutral 
territory.  With  regard  to  the  places  not  included  in  the 
covenant,  wherever  the  Fan  have  gamsons  the  Fan  shall 
keep,  wherever  the  Han  have  garrisons  the  Han  shall  keep, 
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each  retaining  its  present  possessions,  and  not  seeking  to 
encroach  on  the  other.  The  places  that  heretofore  have  not 
been  garrisoned,  shall  not  have  troops  stationed  in  them,  nor 
shall  walled  cities  be  built,  nor  land  cultivated.  Now  the 
generals  and  ministers  of  the  two  countries  having  been  com- 
missioned to  meet,  and  having  fasted  and  purified  themselves 
in  preparation  for  the  ceremony,  proclaim  to  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  call  the 
gods  to  witness  that  their  oath  shall  not  be  broken.  The 
text  of  the  covenant  shall  be  preserved  in  the  ancestral 
temple,  and  the  officers  in  charge  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  two  nations  shall  always  keep  it.” 

Chiehtsan  also  produced  a sworn  covenant  which  he  did 
not  put  into  the  pit  where  only  the  victims  were  buried. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sworn  ceremony,  Chiehtsan 
proposed  to  Yi  to  go  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  altar  into 
a Buddhist  tent  to  burn  incense  and  make  oath.  When  this 
was  finished,  they  again  ascended  the  altar,  when  they  drank 
wine  and  both  gave  and  received  ceremonial  presents,  each 
offering  the  products  of  his  country,  as  a mark  of  liberal 
friendship.  Finally  they  returned  home. 

In  the  second  month,  the  Emperor  appointed  Ts’ui 
Hanheng  to  go  with  special  credentials  on  a return  mission 
to  the  Fan,  and  sent  Ch’uchiatsan  back  with  him.  The 
Emperor  had  originally  ordered  the  ministers  and  presidents 
of  the  boards  to  make  a sworn  covenant  with  the  Fan 
minister  Ch’uchiatsan  on  the  altar  at  Fengyili ; but  this 
covenant,  on  accouut  of  the  meeting  at  Ch’ingshui,  was  not 
concluded,  and  the  decree  was  withdrawn.  Consequently 
Chiatsan  was  detained,  and  Hanheng  again  sent  on  a mission 
to  the  tsanp’u. 

In  the  6th  month  the  secretary  of  the  return  mission  to 
Fan,  Yii  Yu,  accompanied  by  the  Fan  envoy  Lunchiamutsang, 
arrived  from  Ch’ingshui. 

In  the  7th  month  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
Li  Iv’uei,  was  appointed  envoy  to  Fan  to  conclude  the  sworn 
covenant.  The  Emperor  also  ordered  the  ministers  of  slate, 
Li  Chungch’en,  Lu  Ch’i,  Kuan  To,  and  Ts’ui  Ning,  the  pre- 
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sident  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Ch’iao  Ling,  with  six  other 
high  officials,  to  make  a sworn  covenant  with  Ch’uchiatsan 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  altar.  When  Yu  Yu  first  came  back 
from  the  Fan  country  he  had  agreed  with  Shangchiehtsan 
that  as  soon  as  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  they  would  send 
back  the  envoy ; which  was  done.  Because  the  altar  at 
Fcngyi  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  fix  by  divination  a propitious  site  for 
an  altar  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  The  rites  were  like  those 
employed  at  the  ceremony  at  Ch’ingshui.  Two  days  before 
the  ceremony  the  Emperor  ordered  the  proper  officers  to 
announce  it  in  the  ancestral  temple.  The  officials  who  took 
part  in  the  sworn  covenant  fasted  for  three  days  and  ascended 
the  altar  in  court  costume,  where  Kuan  Po  on  his  knees  read 
aloud  the  covenant.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  the 
Emperor  entertained  them  at  a banquet,  bestowed  presents 
and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Hsingyuan  (784),  the  2nd  month,  Yii 
Ch’i  was  sent  to  Chingchou  to  superintend  the  T’ufan,  and  to 
consult  with  the  governors  of  the  cities  as  to  encamping  or 
leading  them  on.  The  T’ufan  had  come  to  the  barrier  to 
offer  troops  to  help  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  state  ; hence 
the  despatch  of  this  envoy.  In  the  4th  month  Shen  Faug 
was  sent  to  the  Fan  to  devise  a plan  of  campaign  and  to  be 
superintendent  of  Anhsi  and  Peit’ing.  In  the  same  month 
Hun  Hsien  and  the  T’ufan  Lunmanglo  led  an  army  and 
greatly  defeated  the  generals  of  Chu  Tzu(50),  Han  Ming, 
Chang  T’ingchih  and  Sung  Kueich’ao,  at  the  Wutingch’uan 
at  Wukung,  where  they  cut  off  over  10,000  heads. 

It  was  originally  agreed  with  the  enemy  that  after  Ch’angan  had  been  con- 
quered, four  chou,  including  Ching  and  Ling,  should  be  given  to  them.  There  was 
a great  pestilence,  and  in  consequence  they  withdrew  their  men ; yet  after  the 
conquest  of  Chu  Tzu,  they  asked  for  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the  old 
agreement.  The  Son  of  Heaven  made  light  of  their  services,  and  merely 
bestowed  a decree,  rewarding  Chiehtsan  and  Manglo  with  10,000  pieces  of  silk. 
Thereupon  the  enemy  was  dissatisfied. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Chen)ruan  (786),  Chao  Yii  was  sent  on 
a mission  to  the  Fan.  In  the  8th  month  the  T’ufan  invaded 
the  districts  of  Ching,  Lung,  Pin,  and  Ning,  carrying  off 
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men  and  herds,  and  plundering  the  crops,  so  that  the  borders 
were  in  great  distress.  The  governors  and  the  generals 
closed  the  gates  of  the  cities  and  defended  themselves,  and 
nothing  else.  The  capital  was  strictly  guarded,  and  the 
Emperor  despatched  generals  with  troops  to  encamp  at 
Hsienyang,  and  ordered  the  governor- general  of  Hochung  to 
lead  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Hsienyang.  In  the  9th  month, 
when  T’ufan  light  horsemen  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Haossu, 
the  Emperor  sent  another  army  to  encamp  at  Hsienyang, 
and  ordered  the  general  K’ang  Ch’eng  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  T’ufan.  The  T’ufan  chief  minister,  Shangchiehtsan,  had 
previously  sent  a succession  of  missions  to  ask  for  a solemn 
meeting  to  fix  the  boundaries.  Thereupon  Ch’eng  was  ap- 
pointed envoy,  and  went  to  Joyuan,  when  he  had  an  interview 
with  Chiehtsan,  who  sent  Lunch’it’o  to  return  with  Ch’eng. 

In  the  same  month  the  governor- general  of  Fenghsiang, 
Li  Ch’eng,  on  account  of  the  continued  invasion  of  the 
T’ufan,  sent  his  general  Wang  Pi  to  make  a night  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  camp,  and  to  lead  3,000  picked  braves  into 
Ch’ienyang.  His  final  instructions  were  : “ The  main  army 
of  the  enemy  must  pass  under  the  city  walls.  Be  careful  not 
to  attack  the  front  or  rear ; for  even  if  the  front  or  rear  be 
defeated,  the  strength  of  the  centre  will  be  unimpaired,  so 
that  they  will  assault  you  in  force,  and  you  will  certainly 
meet  with  disaster.  Only  wait  till  the  front  of  the  army  has 
passed,  and  you  see  the  five-square  banner,  and  the  tiger  and 
leopard  robes.  This  will  be  the  main  army ; go  out  and  take 
them  by  surprise,  and  you  will  gain  rare  fame.”  Wang  Pi 
followed  this  advice,  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  and  the 
enemy  was  totally  defeated.  Our  lieutenant-general  was 
killed  fighting  bravely.  They  also  invaded  Fenghsiang  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  Li  C’heng  led  out  his  troops 
against  them,  and  they  retired  the  same  night. 

In  the  10th  month  Li  Ch’eng  sent  troops  which  captured 
the  T’ufan  fortified  town  Tuishap’u,  and  greatly  defeated 
them,  burning  the  military  stores,  and  slaying  Huch’iilii- 
shetsan  and  six  other  Fan  chiefs,  and  sending  their  heads  to 
the  capital. 
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In  the  11th  month  the  T’ufan  took  Yenchou(51).  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  reached  this  city,  the  governor,  Tu  Yenkuang 
sent  out  oxen  and  wine  to  feast  them.  The  T’ufan  said  to 
him  : “We  want  to  occupy  the  city,  will  you  lead  your  men 
away?  ” Yenkuang,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  fled  to  Fuchou. 
In  the  12th  month  they  took  IIsiachou(52),  the  governor  of 
the  city  retiring  with  his  troops,  whereupon  they  took 
possession.  Then  they  invaded  Yinchou,  which  was  an  un- 
walled city,  and  the  inhabitants  all  scattered  and  fled. 

The  Son  of  Heaven,  on  account  of  the  distress  and  loss  of  the  natives  of  the 
borders,  decreed  to  remove  from  the  principal  halls  of  the  palace,  humbly  confess- 
ing his  faults,  and  ordered  Lo  Yuankuang  to  take  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
Yen  and  Hsia. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  (787),  Ts’ui  Huan  was 
appointed  to  go  on  a mission  to  the  T’ufan ; and  afterwards 
another  envoy,  La  T’ien,  was  in  turn  sent.  The  governor- 
general  of  Hotung  and  Paoning,  Ma  Sui,  came  to  have 
audience.  Shangchiehtsan,  when  he  took  Yenchou  and 
Hsiachou,  left  in  each  city  a garrison  of  about  1,000  men, 
while  he  encamped  with  his  main  army  at  Mingsha,  where 
he  remained  from  last  winter  to  this  spring,  during  which 
time  many  of  his  sheep  and  horses  died,  so  that  his  provisions 
were  exhausted.  The  Emperor  now  sent  the  governor- 
general  of  Huachou  and  T’ungkuan  Lo  Yuankuang,  and  the 
governor-general  of  Pinning  Han  Yukuai,  with  their  own 
troops,  and  the  soldiers  of  Fenghsiang,  Fu,  and  Pin,  and  the 
other  districts,  to  encamp  on  the  frontier,  while  he  ordered 
Ma  Sui  to  lead  his  army  to  wait  at  Shihchou,  and  occupy 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  Lo  Yuankuang,  so  as  to 
attack  them  between  two  horns.  As  soon  as  Chiehtsan  heard 
of  this,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  a succession  of 
envoys  to  ask  for  peace,  and  for  a renewal  of  the  sworn  con- 
vention, all  of  which  the  Emperor  refused.  Then  he  sent  his 
chief  general,  Lunchiaje  with  valuable  gifts,  and  humble 
words,  to  beg  Sui  to  ask  for  a treaty.  Sui  memorialized,  but 
the  Emperor  again  refused,  ordering  him  to  attack  them  with 
united  forces  and  drive  them  away.  Sui  was  fond  of  bribes 
and  easily  deceived,  and  he  came  to  court  with  Lunchiaje, 
affirming  positively  that  their  words  were  to  be  trusted,  and 
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that  a sworn  treaty  should  be  granted,  and  at  last  the 
Emperor  consented.  While  Sui  was  at  court  the  armies 
remained  passively  intrenched,  while  Chiehtsan  suddenly 
evacuated  Hsiachou,  and  retreated,  although  many  of  the 
horses  had  died,  so  that  the  men  were  on  foot.  In  the 
summer  there  was  a convention  at  P’ingliang,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  they  broke  the  treaty.  On  account  of  all 
this,  Sui  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  kept  out  of  office. 

In  the  4th  month,  Ts’ui  Huan  arrived  from  Mingsha. 
When  he  first  reached  Mingsha,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Shangchiehtsan,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  broken  the 
treaty  by  taking  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou.  He  replied, 
“ Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  monument  fixing  the 
boundary,  I feared  that  the  two  countries  would  disregard 
the  convention,  and  invade  each  other’s  territory,  therefore  I 
came  to  the  frontier  to  ask  for  a renewal  of  the  old  friendly 
relations.  Again,  the  T’ufan  troops,  which  that  )rear  de- 
feated the  army  of  Chu  Tzu  at  Wukung,  have  not  received 
the  reward  promised  ; for  this  reason  also  we  came.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  Chingchou,  the  governor  shut  himself  up  in 
the  city,  and  would  give  no  answer  to  our  questions.  We 
then  marched  to  Fenghsiang,  and  tried  to  communicate  with 
His  Excellency  Li,  but  he  also  would  not  see  us  or  receive 
our  messengers.  Finally  Kang  Ch’eng  and  Wang  Chen 
were  sent  to  us,  but  when  they  arrived  neither  had  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Empire.  I daily  looked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a great  minister  as  envoy,  and  was  ready  to  explain 
my  conduct,  but  none  really  came.  Then  I led  back  my 
troops.  The  commanders  of  the  two  cities  of  Yen  and  Hsia, 
afraid  of  our  army,  offered  their  cities  to  us,  asking  quarter, 
and  fled  ; we  did  not  attack  and  take  them.  How  Your 
Excellency,  a relative  of  the  Emperor,  has  special  powers; 
and  if  you  will  cement  friendship  by  a new-sworn  ceremony, 
the  Fan  are  willing.  As  regards  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  place  for  fixing  the  boundary,  we  will  obey  your  com- 
mands. When  you  shall  have  returned  and  reported,  and  it 
be  all  settled,  we  will  give  up  to  you  Yen  and  Ilsia.”  He 
also  said  : “ At  the  meeting  at  Ch’ingsliui  too  few  took  part 
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in  the  ceremony,  therefore  the  peace  has  been  disregarded, 
and  made  light  of  as  not  complete.  Now  let  Fan  ministers, 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  other  officers — in  all  twenty- 
one  persons — go  to  Lingchou,  the  governor- general  of  which, 
Tu  Ilsich’uan,  is  a lover  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  is  well 
known  outside  the  border ; and  I propose  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  while  the  governor- 
general  of  Ckingchou,  Li  Kuan,  might  officiate  as  joint 
president.”  They  both  presented  memorials. 

The  Emperor  was  informed  by  Iluan  that  he  had  bribed 
some  of  the  Fan  officers  to  tell  him  the  exact  number  of 
their  troops,  and  that  they  amounted  to  59,000  men  and  over 
86,000  horses,  including  however  only  30,000  fighting 
warriors,  the  rest  mere  boys,  swelling  the  number  to  the  full 
total.  The  same  day  he  appointed  Ts’ui  Huan  President  of 
the  Board  of  Entertainment,  and  sent  him  again  to  the 
T’ufan  with  this  reply  to  Shangchiehtsan  : “ Tu  Hsich’uan 
is  on  duty  at  Lingchou,  and  cannot  leave  the  border,  while 
Li  Kuan  has  been  transferred  to  another  post.  We  have 
appointed  Hun  Hsien  envoy  to  conclude  a sworn  treaty,  and 
have  fixed  the  24th  day  of  the  5th  month  to  repeat  the 
ceremony  at  Ch’ingshui.”  He  also  ordered  him  to  say  that 
Yen  and  H’sia  must  be  returned  to  us  before  the  ceremony. 
The  Emperor  was  suspicious  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Fan,  and  made  the  recover  of  these  cities  a test. 

In  the  5th  month  Hun  Hsien,  having  been  appointed 
envoy  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty,  had  a final  audience  to 
receive  instructions.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  War, 
Ts’ui  Hanheng,  was  appointed  assistant-envoy,  and  Cheng 
Shuchii  secretary.  When  Hun  Hsien  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  Sovereign  ordered  him  to  take  with 
him  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  despatched  the  governor- 
general  of  Huachou  and  T’ungkuan,  Lo  Yuankuang,  to 
accompany  him.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  ministers  of 
state  to  invite  the  T’ufan  envoy,  Lunhsitsan,  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  consult  with  the  grand  council  on  the  place  to  be 
fixed  for  the  meeting.  Ts’ui  Huan  and  Shangchiehtsan  had 
at  first  agreed  to  repeat  the  sworn  ceremony  at  Ch’ingshui, 
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and  also  that  our  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou  should  be  previously 
given  up,  but  Chiehtsan  afterwards  said  : “ Ch'ingshui  is  not 
an  auspicious  territory,  and  I propose  that  the  meeting  be 
held  in  Yuanchou,  at  T’ulishu.  I also  propose  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sworn  ceremony  to  give  up  the  two  cities.” 
The  envoy  sent  by  Huan  and  Lunhsitsan  reported  this  in  a 
joint  memorial.  The  Emperor,  anxious  to  show  clemency  to 
foreigners,  granted  everything,  and  fixed  the  15th  day  of  the 
5th  month  for  the  ceremony  at  T’ulishu. 

The  Emperor  called  the  ministers  of  state  to  deliberate 
again,  after  the  general  Ma  Yulin  had  reported  that  the 
T’ulishu  country  was  full  of  difficult  passes,  and  that  he 
feared  a secret  ambush  of  T’ufan  troops  and  consequent 
disaster  to  us ; whereas  P’ingliang  was  a plain,  open  on  all 
sides,  and  besides  close  to  Chingchou(53),  and  therefore  more 
advantageous.  Thereupon  they  determined  that  the  place 
for  the  ceremony  should  be  the  valley  of  P’ingliang.  Mean- 
while the  Fan  envoy,  Lunhsitsan,  had  started,  but  he  was 
pursued  and  brought  back,  told  of  the  new  decision,  and  sent 
away  again. 

When  Hun  Hsien  and  Shangchiehtsan  met  at  P’ingliang, 
they  agreed  at  first  to  draw  up  3,000  men  on  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  altar,  while  400  unarmed  men  came  forward 
below  the  altar.  Just  before  the  ceremony  they  also  agreed 
each  to  have  mounted  scouts  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
other.  Chiehtsan  massed  several  tens  of  thousands  of  picked 
horsemen  on  the  west  of  the  altar ; and  the  Fan  scouts  rode 
through  and  through  our  ranks,  while  as  soon  as  Hsien’s 
general,  Liang  Fengchen,  at  the  head  of  sixty  horsemen, 
rode  into  the  centre  of  the  Fan  army,  they  were  all 
immediately  seized  and  bound ; Hsien  had  provided  for 
nothing.  Chiehtsan  sent  messengers  to  Hsien  to  say : 
“ I propose  that  the  minister  and  his  subordinates  put 
on  their  official  robes  and  hats,  swords  and  jewels,  and  wait 
for  instructions.”  This  was  to  induce  them  to  dismount  from 
their  horses  so  that  they  might  bo  captured.  Hsien,  Ts  ui 
Ilanheng  and  Sung  Fengch’ao  all  entered  the  tent  together, 
calm  and  unsuspecting.  Chiehtsan  ordered  the  drums  to  be 
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beaten  three  times,  and  his  army  came  on  shouting  wildly. 
Hsien  rushed  out  from  the  back  of  the  tent  and  succeeded  in 
catching  a stray  horse  on  which  he  mounted  and  galloped 
away.  The  horse  had  no  bit  in  its  mouth,  and  Ilsien  had  to 
lean  over  its  mane  to  guide  it  with  his  hands,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  ridden  for  several  miles  that  he  got  the  bit 
into  its  mouth,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  arrows  of 
the  pursuing  horsemen  passed  by  without  wounding  him. 
Only  one  of  his  generals,  Ilsin  Jung,  collected  some  hundreds 
of  men,  and  occupying  a hillock  on  the  north  fought  w-iththe 
enemy,  and  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  army,  over- 
powered and  forced  to  surrender.  Fengch’ao  and  the  Secre- 
tary were  both  killed  by  soldiers  during  the  tumult.  Hanheng 
and  three  eunuchs  and  a number  of  high  officials,  generals  and 
secretaries,  in  all  some  sixty  persons,  were  captured.  Four 
or  five  hundred  other  officers,  warriors  and  followers  were 
killed,  and  over  a thousand  men  carried  away  captive,  all  of 
whom  had  their  clothes  stripped  off.  When  Hanheng  was 
attacked  by  a crowd  of  warriors,  his  officer  Lii  Wen  threw 
himself  between  and  was  wounded  by  the  sword  which 
Hanheng  thus  escaped.  The  latter  said  to  those  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner  in  the  foreign  tongue  : “ I am  the  Han 
envoy,  the  president  Ts’ui.  Chiehtsan  and  I are  friends,  and 
if  you  kill  me  Chiehtsan  will  also  kill  you.”  Therefore  they 
saved  his  life. 

The  captives  were  all  driven  off  to  the  west,  with  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  each  one  with  a piece  of  wood 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  tied  to  his  body  with  three 
pieces  of  hair  rope,  while  the}T  were  fastened  together  by  the 
hair  with  another  rope.  At  night  they  were  all  thrown  on 
the  ground  with  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  hair  pegged  down, 
and  they  were  covered  with  pieces  of  felt,  on  which  the 
guards  lay  down  to  prevent  their  escape.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  ancient  Yuanchou,  Chiehtsan,  who  was  seated  in 
his  tent,  had  them  brought  before  him,  and  repeatedly  abused 
the  government,  and,  enraged  with  Hun  Hsien,  said : “ The 
victory  at  Wukung  was  due  entirely  to  our  power,  and  you 
promised  us  in  return  Chingchou  and  Lingchou,  but  you  have 
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all  eaten  your  words  and  shown  the  deepest  ingratitude,  so  that 
our  whole  nation  is  enraged.  I broke  through  the  ceremony  in 
order  to  capture  Hun  Hsien,  for  whom  I had  had  gilded  fetters 
made,  in  which  to  present  him  to  the  tsanp’u.  But  he  escaped, 
and  I only  succeeded  in  taking  you.  I will  send  three  of 
you  back.”  Lii  Wen,  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  was 
also  brought  forward,  and  Chiehtsan  praised  his  devotion  and 
gave  him  valuable  presents.  Chiehtsan  next  led  his  army  to 
Shiftmen,  and  sent  back  to  us  the  eunuch  Chii  Wenchen,  the 
generals  Ma  Ning  and  Ma  An.  He  sent  Hanheng  and  his 
secretary  to  be  imprisoned  in  Hochou,  while  the  rest  were 
shut  up  either  in  the  ancient  K’uochou  or  Shanchou. 

Chiehtsan  originally  invited  Tu  Hsich’uan  and  Li  Kuan  to 
take  part  in  a sworn  ceremony  in  order  to  capture  the  two 
governors-general,  and  to  lead  his  bravest  warriors  to  assault 
the  capital.  When  they  did  not  go,  he  then  tried  to  capture 
Hun  Hsien,  and  rode  many  times  invading  our  borders,  and 
plotting  similar  designs.  The  Emperor  sent  the  eunuch 
Wang  Tziiheng  with  despatches  to  Chiehtsan,  but  he  was 
not  admitted  in  the  Fan  borders  and  returned.  When  first 
Hsien  and  Lo  Yuankuang  were  about  to  go  to  Chingchou, 
the  latter  said  to  Hsien : “ I am  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
encamp  at  P’anyuanp’u,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  your 
Excellency.  But  this  town  is  over  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  Fan  are  treacherous,  so  that  if  your 
Excellency  should  be  in  danger,  I shall  not  know  it ; I pro- 
pose therefore  to  pitch  my  camp  closer,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  an  emergency.”  But  Hsien  would  not  allow  this  in  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  decree.  Yuankuang,  however,  advanced 
simultaneously.  Ilsien’s  camp  was  some  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  place  fixed  for  the  sworn  ceremony,  while  Yuan- 
kuang’s  camp  was  adjoining,  encircled  by  deep  trenches  and 
high  palisades,  while  the  defences  of  the  former  could  ho 
crossed  by  a jump.  When  Hsien  came  flying  back  alone  on 
horseback,  the  general  he  had  left  in  command  of  his  camp 
had  lost  control  over  his  troops,  and  they  had  scattered  and 
fled,  so  that  when  Hsien  rode  up  there  was  only  an  empty 
camp,  the  material,  weapons,  money  and  provisions  had  all 
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disappeared.  Happily  Yuankuang’s  troops  remained  at  their 
posts  within  his  camp,  and  as  soon  as  Hsien  gained  it  the 
rebel  horsemen  who  were  in  pursuit  at  once  retired.  Yuan- 
kuang  sent  on  in  front  his  baggage  waggons  and  followed 
himself  with  Hsien,  all  obeyed  his  clear  orders,  kept  steadily 
in  their  ranks  and  returned.  Hsien  afterwards  fortified 
himself  in  Fengt’ien. 

In  the  6th  month,  on  account  of  a great  epidemic,  the 
T’ufan  burnt  the  city  gates  of  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou, 
demolished  the  walls  and  withdrew,  whereupon  Tu  Hsich’uan 
detached  troops  to  occupy  the  cities. 

In  the  7th  month  this  decree  was  issued  : “ Of  late  the 
T’ufan  have  harassed  the  borders  and  destroyed  the  lives  of 
the  people,  they  have  ravaged  Lungtung  and  invaded  far 
into  Hoch’ii.  Having  but  just  put  down  the  sword  and 
spear,  our  wounded  not  yet  healed,  we  resolved  on  a policy 
of  rest  from  fighting  and  attack,  and  consented  to  their 
request  for  peace,  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  that  the  villainous 
barbarians  were  devoted  to  gain  and  covetous,  and  had 
often  broken  their  bonds  of  alliance.  We  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  for  a sworn  ceremony,  but  their  secret  guile  was 
manifested,  and  they  desecrated  the  solemn  altar  like  a 
wicked  and  lying  herd  of  sheep  or  dogs,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  trusting  faith  of  our  civil  and  military  officers  who 
have  thus  fallen  unprepared  into  danger.  We  are  deeply 
grieved,  for  it  is  due  entirely  to  our  own  want  of  under- 
standing that  things  have  come  to  such  a pass  ; we  have 
failed  in  virtue  before  the  myriads  of  our  people,  and  become 
a byword  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  We  mourn 
early  and  late,  but  repentance  is  unavailing,  for  now  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Ts’ui  Hanheng,  and  his 
colleagues,  all  good  scholars  of  the  nation  and  loyal  ministers 
of  our  dynasty,  are  lying  bound  in  round  tents  or  lost  in 
foreign  countries.  Compassionating  their  families,  who  are 
haply  exposed  to  daily  want,  we  hereby  give  posts  to  their 
children,  so  that  some  means  of  subsistence  may  be  provided. 
Let  Hanheng’s  son  be  promoted  to  an  office  of  the  seventh 
grade,  and  the  sons  of  all  the  officers  civil  and  military  be 
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given  an  official  post,  and  let  the  proper  officers  immediately 
draw  up  a list  of  the  names  and  rank  and  report  to  us.” 

Afterwards  T’ang  Liangch’en  was  sent  with  600  men  to 
garrison  P’anyuanp’u,  and  Su  Taip’ing  with  500  men  to 
garrison  Lungchou. 

In  the  8th  month,  Ts’ui  Hanheng  arrived  from  T’ufan. 
At  first  Hanheng  and  his  fellow-captives  were  all  taken  to 
Hochou,  and  Shangchiehtsan  then  ordered  Hanheng,  the 
general  Meng  Jihhua,  and  the  eunuch  Lin  Yenyung,  to  be 
brought  to  Shihmen  and  sent  off,  telling  off  50  horsemen  to 
escort  them  to  the  frontier,  who  also  brought  despatches  and 
asked  to  be  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  P’anyuan, 
Li  Kuan  sent  to  stop  them  and  tell  them  that  a decree  had 
been  issued  forbidding  the  reception  of  Pan  envoys.  The  de- 
spatches were  retained,  the  men  sent  back.  Thereupon,  the 
T’ufan  led  an  army  of  the  Ch’iang  and  Hun  (54)  to  attack  the 
borders,  encamping  both  at  P’ank’ou  and  at  Ch’ingshihling. 
The  T’ufan  army  had  previously  marched  from  P’ank’ou  east- 
wards in  three  divisions,  the  first  to  Lungchou,  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Ch’ienyang,  the  third  to  T’aokanyuan,  and  at  this 
time  they  were  all  encamped  in  the  places  indicated,  their 
tents  stretching  over  several  tens  of  li.  The  enemies’  camp 
at  Ch’ienyang  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Fenghsiang,  and 
the  capital  trembled  with  fear,  the  scholars  and  citizens 
running  about  distracted.  They  despatched  Ch’iang  and 
Hun  troops  dressed  in  Chinese  armour,  who  pretended  to 
belong  to  the  army  of  Using  Chunyu,  and  suddenly  appeared 
at  Wushan,  and  the  northern  border  of  Paochi,  where  they 
burnt  the  dwelling-houses,  carried  off  the  inhabitants  and 
their  flocks,  and  decapitated  the  Wushan  god.  The  able- 
bodied  of  the  people  were  driven  off,  the  sick  and  old 
massacred  or  thrown  aside  with  hands  cut  off  or  eyes  pierced. 
Li  Ch’eng  had  had  large  trees  felled  at  Fenghsiang  to  block 
the  Anhua  pass,  but  the  enemjr  now  burnt  them  all. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  general  Shih  Chichang  was  ordered 
to  take  3,000  men  to  garrison  Wukung,  and  T’ang  Liangch’en 
summoned  from  P’anyuan  to  garrison  the  city  Poli.  During 
this  month,  the  T’ufan  ravaged  the  lands  of  Ch’ienyang, 
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Wushan,  and  Huat’ing,  and  carried  off  over  10,000  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  were  sent  through  the  Anhua  pass  to 
the  west  to  be  distributed  as  slaves  among  the  Ch’iang  and 
Hun,  who  said  to  them  : “ Look  towards  the  east  and  weep  a 
last  farewell  of  your  native  country.”  All  broke  out  into 
loud  lamentation,  several  hundred  died  of  grief  on  the  spot, 
while  more  than  a thousand  threw  themselves  over  precipices 
and  were  killed.  When  the  news  arrived,  the  whole  nation 
mourned. 

Ifun  Hsien  despatched  a general  with  3,000  men  to  defend 
HaossQ.  This  month  the  T’ufan  army  came  again,  and 
encamped  at  Fengyi  and  at  Huat’ing.  The  council  de- 
liberated on  a plan  for  raising  the  T’ufan  siege.  The 
governor  of  Lungchou,  Han  Ch’ingmien,  and  Su  T’aip’ing, 
led  out  troops  in  the  night,  who  hid  at  Tahsiangk’an,  and  at 
midnight  had  fires  lighted,  both  here  and  within  the  city,  in 
answer  to  each  other.  The  rebels  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
when  the  camp  was  attacked,  the}7  retreated  in  disorder. 

At  this  time,  the  T’ufan  attacked  and  took  Huat’ing. 
When  they  began  the  siege  of  Huat’ing,  they  first  cut 
off  the  water-supply.  The  general  in  command,  who  was 
besieged  with  his  garrison,  and  the  people,  in  all  some  3,000 
men,  sent  messengers  by  a bye-path  to  ask  aid  from  Lungchou, 
the  governor  of  which  despatched  Su  T’aip’ing  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men.  On  the  road  some  hundred  straggling  horsemen 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  Su  T’aip’ing,  who  was 
naturally  timorous,  and  had  no  aptitude  for  war,  at  once  led 
his  army  back.  The  enemy,  thereupon,  every  day  sent  some 
thousand  light  horse  to  Lungchou,  and  the  city  troops  dared 
not  sally  out  again.  Four  days  after  the  water  had  been 
cut  off,  no  troops  coming  to  their  succour,  and  the  enemy 
having  piled  up  wood  to  burn  the  city  gates,  the  com- 
mandant surrendered.  They  burnt  all  the  houses,  dis- 
mantled the  walls  of  the  city,  carried  off  three  or  four 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  the  young  and  refusing  the 
aged,  and  retired. 

On  the  north  they  attacked  and  took  Lienyunp’u.  This 
town  was  protected  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the 
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north,  which  looked  on  a plain,  it  was  defended  by  a moat. 
The  enemy  built  on  the  north  side  towers  of  seven  stories  for 
projecting  stones  into  the  town.  There  was  only  one  well 
within  the  walls,  and  the  stones  in  a little  while  choked  this. 
They  threw  a flying  bridge  over  the  moat  and  crossing 
attacked  energetically.  The  general  and  his  people,  some 
thousand  men  and  women,  turning  to  the  east,  wept  bitterly 
and  surrendered.  This  was  the  last  remaining  stronghold  on  the 
west  of  Chingchou,  and  every  one  waited  to  see  whether  the 
enemy  would  advance  or  retire  after  its  capture.  At  Ching- 
chou they  dared  not  open  the  west  gate,  as  all  outside  it 
was  rebel  territory.  No  one  could  go  out  to  cut  firewood, 
and  to  harvest  the  grain  crops  it  was  necessary  to  marshal 
troops  in  the  night  to  gather  them  in,  and  as  the  corn  was 
not  ripe,  most  of  the  ears  were  empty,  so  that  the  citizens 
began  to  suffer  from  famine.  When  the  T’ufan  carried  off 
the  people  of  Lienyunp’u,  the  country  people  of  Pinchou  and 
Chingchou  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  10,000  head  of 
oxen.  The  troops  were  removed  to  T’antsenchia,  and 
wherever  the  enemy  came  within  the  borders  of  the  chou 
of  Pin,  Lung,  and  Ching,  they  almost  depopulated  the 
districts.  This  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
famished  for  want  of  food,  but  the  frontier  generals  did 
nothing  but  send  reports  of  congratulation  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  10th  month  several  thousand  T’ufan  horsemen  again 
came  to  the  city  of  Ch’angwu.  Ilan  Ch’iianyi  led  troops 
against  them  ; he  was  a general  of  Yu  Iluai,  and  asked  the 
latter  for  reinforcements,  but  was  refused.  At  sunset  the 
enemy  retreated,  and  Ch’iianyi  also  retired.  From  this  time 
the  rebel  horsemen  passed  and  repassed  through  Chingchou 
and  Pinchou,  the  west  gates  of  which  they  dared  not  open. 
The  enemy  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Yuanchou  and 
occupied  it  with  a large  force. 

The  Emperor  collected  nearly  200  of  the  T’ufan  captives,  and  had  them  executed 
in  the  streets  to  pacify  the  capital. 

In  the  4th  year  (788),  the  5th  month,  over  30,000  T’ufan 
horsemen  invaded  the  borders,  and  in  separate  bodies  entered 
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the  chou  of  Ching,  Pin,  Ning,  Ch’ing  and  Fa.  They  burnt 
the  offices  and  private  houses  of  P’engyuanhsien,  and  wherever 
they  went  set  fire  to  the  dwellings,  and  drove  off  some  30,000 
head  of  cattle,  retiring  after  twenty  days.  Ilan  Ch’iianvi 
led  out  troops  from  the  city  of  Ch’angwu  against  them,  but 
returned  unsuccessful.  Yu  Iluai  had  had  no  martial  training, 
and  he  was  besides  sick  and  unable  to  rise,  so  that  they  shut 
up  the  city,  and  dared  not  come  out  to  fight.  On  previous 
occasions,  when  the  T’ufan  invaded,  they  came  only  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  returning  home  in  the  spring,  when 
many  of  them  were  attacked  by  pestilence.  When  they 
came  this  time,  the  heat  was  at  its  greatest,  and  there  was 
no  danger  of  malaria ; probably  Chinese  captives,  who  had 
been  given  money  and  land,  and  had  their  wives  and 
children  detained  as  hostages,  acted  as  guides  to  the  bar- 
barians and  secretly  led  them. 

In  the  9th  month  the  T’ufan  generals,  Shanghsitunghsing 
and  Lunmanglo,  invaded  Ningchou,  the  governor-general 
of  which  led  an  army  against  them  and  cut  off  over  a 
hundred  heads.  The  enemy  turned  to  invade  Fuchou  and 
Fangchou  and  went  away  with  their  booty. 

In  the  5th  year  (789),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan,  Weikao,  sent  a general,  Wang  Yutao,  and 
others,  to  accompany  the  Eastern  Man  Lianglin  Tsunashih 
and  Wuteng  Mengchung(55),  who  led  troops  to  the  ancient 
Ckiinchou,  and  at  the  north  valley  of  T’aiteng  inflicted 
a great  defeat  on  the  two  T’ufan  governors-general  of 
Ch’inghai  and  Liehch’eng,  killing  the  commanders-in-chief, 
Ch’itsangcheche  and  Hsitoyangchu,  and  cutting  off  more 
than  2000  heads,  while  those  who  fell  from  precipices,  or 
were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  were  too  many  to  be 
counted.  They  made  prisoners  forty-five  lungkuan,  captured 
over  10,000  pieces  of  material  and  weapons,  and  over  10,000 
head  of  oxen,  horses  and  sheep.  Cheche  was  a most  famous 
warrior  among  the  T’ufan,  some  said  a son  of  Shangchiehtsan, 
and  had  been  a constant  danger  to  the  borders.  After  his  death, 
of  all  the  cities  and  palisades  attacked  by  the  government 
troops,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  succumb,  and  the  Fan 
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army  retreated  daily,  till  in  a few  years  all  the  territory  of 
Chiinchou  was  recovered. 

In  the  6th  year  (790)  the  T’ufan  took  our  Peit’ing  vice- 
royalty. Peit’ing  and  Anhsi(56)  had  borrowed  a road  of 
communication  from  the  Huiho  (Ouigours),  the  government 
reports  and  tribute  being  thus  able  to  be  forwarded.  The 
barbarians  are  naturally  covetous  and  rapacious,  and  want 
everything  without  exception,  and  the  Ch’iang  tribes  near  to 
Peit’ing  plundered  the  people  of  their  stores  of  clothes, 
material  and  provisions,  so  that  they  wished  for  death. 
There  were  60,000  tents  of  the  Shat’o(57)  people  adjacent 
to  Peit’ing,  which  were  also  subject  to  the  Huiho,  and  the 
Huiho  never  ceased  from  plundering  them,  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  great  distress.  The  Kolu  (58)  people  and  the 
white-robed  T’uchiieh  were  on  friendly  terms  of  intercourse 
with  the  Huiho,  and  yet  had  to  complain  of  their  robberies, 
and  consequently,  when  the  T’ufan  sent  them  valuable 
presents  to  bribe  them,  they  gave  in  their  allegiance.  There- 
upon the  Tu’fan  led  the  Kolu  and  the  White-robed  people, 
and  last  year  the  united  forces  invaded  Peit’ing.  The 
Huiho  chief  minister,  Chiehkanchiassu,  led  an  arm}7  to  its 
relief,  and  fought  several  battles,  but  was  desperately  beaten, 
and  the  T’ufan  pressed  the  siege  more  fiercely.  The  natives 
of  Peit’ing  had  suffered  bitterly  from  the  Huiho,  and  during 
the  present  year  all  the  cities  surrendered  to  the  T’ufan. 
The  Shat’o  people  also  gave  in  their  submission.  The  governor- 
general  of  Peit’ing,  Yang  Hsiku,  having  collected  some  2,000 
ofhisbannermen,  fled  away  to  Hsichou(59).  Chiehkanchiassu, 
having  been  unsuccessful,  returned. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  7th  year  (791),  all  the  able-bodied 
men,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand,  tried  to 
reconquer  Peit’ing,  and  summoned  Yang  Hsiku  to  march 
with  them.  They  were  soon  attacked  by  the  T’ufan  and 
Kolu,  totally  defeated,  and  the  greater  half  killed.  Chieh- 
kanchiassu said  with  deceitful  intent:  “If  you  go  with  me 
to  our  sovereign’s  tent,  we  will  send  your  Excellency  back  to 
your  own  court.”  Hsiku  consented,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  was  detained  instead  of  being  sent  on,  and  was  afterwards 
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put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  Anhsi  was  blocked 
and  cut  off,  and  we  knew  not  whether  it  were  taken  or  no  ; 
only  the  men  of  Ilsichou  continued  to  defend  their  city. 
While  Chiehkanchiassu  was  still  smarting  from  his  defeat, 
the  Kolu  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Huiho  Fut’ouch’uan(60).  The  Huiho  trembled  with  fear,  and 
removed  the  sheep  and  horses  of  all  the  tribes  of  Hsichou  to 
the  south  of  the  sovereign  encampment  to  escape  the  enemy. 

In  the  8th  year  (792),  the  4th  month,  the  T’ufan  invaded 
Lingchou(61),  and  drove  away  men  and  animals.  They 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Shuik’ou,  and  advancing 
besieged  the  chou  city,  barricading  Shuik’ou  and  Chihch’ii, 
and  establishing  stationary  camps  there.  The  Emperor 
ordered  soldiers  to  be  detached  from  Ilotung  and  Chenwei  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  sent  over  3,000  soldiers  of  the  imperial 
armies  to  garrison  the  two  cities  of  Tingyuan  and  Huaiyuan, 
proceeding  himself  to  one  of  the  palaces  to  see  them  stai’t. 
The  T’ufan  led  their  forces  away. 

In  the  6th  month  several  thousand  T’ufan  horsemen  in- 
vaded Chingchou  from  the  Ch’iugshihling,  and  carried  off  over 
a thousand  of  the  local  militia.  As  they  were  returning  by 
Lienvunp’u,  the  commandant  of  the  town  sent  out  troops  to 
attack  them,  and  a chief  general  was  killed. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  governor-general  of  Hsich’uan  "Wei 
Kao  besieged  the  T’ufan  Weichou,  and  took  prisoner  the 
great  general  Luntsanjo  and  other  chiefs,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
capital. 

In  the  11th  month,  the  governor-general  of  Shannan 
Hsitao,  Yen  Chen,  attacked  and  defeated  the  T’ufan  at  Fang- 
chou,  and  at  Heisbuip’u  burnt  the  stores,  and  presented  all 
the  captive  chiefs  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  9th  year  (793),  the  2nd  month,  a decree  was  issued 
to  wall  Yenchou.  The  city  had  been  demolished  by  the 
T’ufan,  so  that  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  outside  this 
barrier,  Ling  and  Wu  being  too  distant.  On  the  west  it 
bordered  on  Fu  and  Fang,  which  harassed  the  borders  ex- 
ceedingly, therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  work  was  finished  in  twenty  days,  and  the 
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Emperor  ordered  Hokan  Sui,  at  the  head  of  5,000  soldiers, 
and  the  army  of  Su  Yenkuang,  to  garrison  it.  The  sovereign, 
thinking  of  the  dangerous  duty  of  the  officers  and  warriors, 
ordered  the  Treasury  to  make  liberal  provision  for  them.  He 
also  commanded  the  armies  of  Chingyuan,  Hunan  and  Shannan 
to  invade  T’ufan  deeply,  so  as  to  divert  their  forces,  and  con- 
sequently, during  the  process  of  building  the  wall,  the  enemy 
did  not  attack  the  barrier.  When  all  was  completed,  the 
citizens  and  country  people  were  unanimous  in  praise. 

The  same  month  Wei  Kao  sent  from  Hsich’uan  captive 
T’ufan  chiefs,  war  material,  weapons  and  banners,  oxen  and 
horses,  to  the  Emperor.  When  he  had  resolved  to  wall 
Yenchou,  the  sovereign  ordered  Kao  to  lead  an  army  as  a 
diversion  to  the  T‘ufan  troops.  Kao  sent  the  chief  general 
Tungmien  Changfen  from  Hsishan  to  the  southern  province, 
and  he  defeated  the  army  of  T’ungho  at  the  city  Eho.  The 
T’ufan  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  province,  Lun- 
mangjet  (the  New  History  adds  Molungch’ihsipi),  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  he  was  also  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  several  thousands  killed  and  w'ounded.  He 
burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Singlien,  and  stormed  over  fifty 
fortified  and  walled  towns. 

In  the  10th  year  (794),  Meng  Yimouhsun(62),  the  ruler 
of  the  Nanchao  Man,  inflicted  a great  defeat  on  the  T’ufan 
at  Shench’uan,  and  sent  envoys  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
as  described  in  the  Nanchao  Record. 

In  the  11th  year  (795),  the  8th  month,  Huang  Shaoch’ing 
attacked  and  took  the  four  chou — Ch’in,  Hung,  Hstin,  and 
Eei.  The  T’ufan  generals  Lunch’ijan,  T’angmutsang,  and 
Hsinolo,  with  their  families  and  followers,  came  to  offer 
allegiance,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  all  appointed 
generals  of  the  empire. 

In  the  12th  year  (796),  the  9th  month,  the  T’ufan  invaded 
Ch’ingchou  and  Iluach’ihhsien,  and  a large  number  were 
killed  and  w'ounded. 

This  year  Shangchiehtsan  died.  In  the  13th  year  (797)  the  tsanp'u  died,  and 
his  son  Tsuchihehieu  succeeded. 

In  the  13th  year  (797),  the  1st  month,  Using  Chunya 
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memorialized  to  ask  that  seventy  li  to  the  west  of  Lungchou 
a city  be  built  for  a defence  against  the  western  barbarians, 
to  be  called  the  city  of  Yunghsin. 

The  T’ufan  tsaup’u  sent  an  envoy,  Nungsohsi,  with  de- 
spatches, asking  for  a renewal  of  friendly  relations.  When 
the  frontier  generals  reported  this,  the  Sovereign,  because  of 
their  wolfish  nature  they  had  repeatedly  shown  ingratitude 
for  favours,  and  broken  treaties,  declined  to  receive  the 
despatches,  and  ordered  the  envoy  to  be  sent  back. 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  5th  month  the  T’ufan,  having 
penetrated  the  Shanmaling  by  three  roads  into  Chiennan, 
pitched  three  separate  camps,  and  in  less  than  a month 
advanced  their  armies  as  far  as  the  city  of  T’ait’eng.  The 
governor  of  Clhinchou,  Ts’ao  Kaoshih,  at  the  head  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  different  armies,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  Eastern  Man,  with  united  forces  engaged  them, 
and  severely  defeated  them  from  early  morn  to  noon.  They 
made  prisoners  seven  chief  lung  officers,  and  killed  and 
captured  300  men  in  the  battle,  while  of  the  remainder  more 
than  could  be  counted  fell  to  the  sword  and  spear.  They 
took  also  500  head  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  2,000  pieces  of 
war  material  and  weapons. 

In  the  14th  j’ear  (798),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Hsiachou,  Han  Ch’iianyi,  defeated  the  T’ufan  to 
the  north-west  of  Yenchou. 

In  the  16th  year  (800),  the  6th  month,  the  T’ufan  were 
defeated  in  Yenchou,  on  the  Wulan  Bridge. 

TYei  Kao  took  the  two  cities  Mokung  and  Jung. 

In  the  17th  year  (801),  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Yenchou,  and  took  Linchou,  killing  the  governor  of  the 
city.  They  dismantled  the  city  walls,  plundered  the  in- 
habitants, and  drove  off  as  they  went  away  the  Tanghsiang 
tribes.  AYhen  they  had  got  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Yenchou,  they  encamped  their  army  at  Hengts’aofeng.  They 
summoned  from  Yenchou  the  Buddhist  monk  Yensu,  with 
six  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  message  that  the  officer  Hsu 
wanted  to  see  the  brethren.  The  T’ufan  Molechii  fetched 
Yensu  and  his  companions,  and  brought  them  with  all  speed 
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before  a tent,  their  hands  tied  with  leathern  thongs,  and 
with  hair-ropes  round  their  necks.  They  saw  a T’uf'an, 
young  in  years,  over  six  feet  high,  with  red  beard  and  large 
eyes,  who  it  appeared  was  the  officer  Hsu.  He  ordered  their 
bonds  to  be  loosed,  seated  them  within  the  tent,  and  said  to 
them  : “ Fear  not,  reverend  sirs  ! I am  by  descent  a man  of 
Han,  a grandson  in  the  fifth  generation  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Duke  of  Yingkuo.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  massacre  of  the  imperial  house  by  the  Empress 
Wu  Hou,  although  our  ancestor  Kaotsu  founded  his  dynasty 
in  China,  his  descendants  have  removed  to  foreign  countries, 
and  remained  there  for  three  generations.  Although  we 
have  all  accepted  office  and  held  military  command,  yet  have 
we  never  ceased  to  remember  our  origin ; but  it  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  blood  of  our  house.  This  is  the 
frontier  of  the  Fan  and  Han,  thirty  miles  farther  we  shall 
arrive  at  Anlechou,  and  you  will  have  no  chance  of  returning 
to  the  east.”  Yensu  replied:  “We  are  solitary  monks,  and 
our  relatives  are  aged ; we  entreat  your  pity  to  save  our 
lives,  and  are  unable  to  restrain  our  tears.”  He  then  said : 
“ I received  orders  to  lead  an  army  to  protect  the  borders, 
and  in  order  to  get  stores  and  provisions,  we  marched  over 
the  Han  frontier,  and  advanced  gradually  to  the  east  till  we 
came  to  the  city  of  Linchou,  which  was  undefended  by  troops 
and  isolated  from  succour,  so  that  we  succeeded  in  taking  it. 
I knew  that  his  Excellency  the  governor  Kuo  was  the 
descendant  of  a loyal  minister,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to 
save  his  life,  but  unfortunately  he  was  killed  during  the  con- 
fusion. A ‘ flying  bird  messenger  ’ (mounted  courier)  un- 
expectedly arrived  with  the  message  : * The  soothsayers  have 
reported  a change  in  affairs,  and  the  troops  are  recalled  with 
all  speed.’  Therefore  we  are  withdrawing.” 

At  this  time  a decree  ordered  Wei  Kao  to  despatch 
generals  with  a force  of  20,000  foot  and  horse  from  Ch’engtu, 
through  the  north  and  south  of  the  western  mountains  by 
nine  roads,  and  to  advance  together  to  attack  the  cities 
Ilsichi  and  Laoweng,  and  the  ancient  chou  of  Wei,  Pao,  and 
Sung(G3),  for  the  purpose  of  a diversion  from  the  northern 
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borders.  In  the  9th  month  Wei  Kao  greatly  defeated  the 
T’ufan  at  Yachou. 

In  the  18th  year  (802),  the  1st  month,  the  T’ufan  great 
chief,  Lunmangje,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  Wei  Kao, 
was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  a house  in  the 
Ts’ungjenli  to  live  in.  Mangje  is  the  T’ufan  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  16th  year  of  Chenyuan  (800),  Wei 
Kao  had  successively  defeated  an  army  of  over  20,000  Tufan 
at  Lichou  and  Chunchou.  The  T’ufan  then  made  a grand 
levy  of  warriors,  entrenched  them,  and  built  boats,  with  the 
intention  of  secretly  invading  the  borders.  Wei  Kao 
destroyed  everything,  and  thereupon  the  T’ufan  commander- 
in-chief  and  governor-general  of  nine  cities,  Yingying,  the 
Lung  officer,  Matingte(64),  and  eighty-seven  of  their  chief 
generals,  with  all  their  people,  surrendered.  Matingte  was  a 
skilful  tactician,  and  Yingying  was  versed  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  well  as  in  the  hills,  rivers,  and  formation  of  the  ground. 
Whenever  the  T’ufan  raised  troops,  Matingte  used  to  ride  to 
the  spot  to  consult  and  advise  the  generals,  all  depending  on 
him  for  the  plan  of  campaign.  Now  that  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  border-war,  he  was  afraid  of  being 
punished,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender.  The  follow- 
ing year  (801)  over  1,000  families  of  the  Kuan  Mo  and 
Hsieh  Man,  of  the  T’ufan  city  of  K’ unming,  also  gave  in  their 
allegiance.  The  T’ufan,  seeing  that  their  people  were  melt- 
ing away,  invaded  on  the  north  Ling  and  So,  and  took 
Linchou  ; and  Wei  Kao  was  ordered  to  send  an  expedition 
from  Ch’engtu  as  a diversion  from  the  northern  frontier. 
Kao  thereupon  appointed  Ch’en  P’o  to  lead  10,000  soldiers 
by  the  Sanch’i  road  ; Ts’in  Yaoch’en  to  lead  1000  by  the 
Lunghan  Shihmen  road  ; the  commander-in-chief  of  Wei 
and  Pao,  and  the  governor  of  Pao  and  Pa,  to  lead  2,000  to 
assault  the  T’ufan  city  of  Weichou;  Using  Tz’u,  with  the 
governors  of  the  different  chou,  at  the  head  of  4,000,  to 
advance  and  attack  the  cities  of  Hsichi  and  Laoweng  ; Kao 
T’i  to  lead  2,000  to  invade  the  ancient  Sungchou ; and  Yuan 
Ying  to  detach  generals  with  8,000  soldiers  from  the  south 
by  the  Ya,  Ch’iung,  Li,  and  Chun  roads.  He  also  ordered 
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Wei  Liangchin  to  take  1,300  soldiers  to  garrison  Yacliou, 
Lu  Weiming,  and  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes,  Chao  Jihchin, 
at  the  head  of  3,000  soldiers,  to  invade  and  attack  the  cities 
P’ntsu  and  P’iensung  ; Wang  Yutao  to  lead  2,000  of  the 
three  tribes  with  Hochinhsin  to  cross  the  Tatu  River,  and 
invade  deep  into  T’ufan  territory ; Ch’en  Hsiaoyang  and 
others,  with  Chunashih,  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Kuan,  Mo,  and  Ilsieli  Man,  with  4,000  men,  to  advance  and 
attack  the  cities  of  K’unming  and  Nochi. 

From  the  8th  month  till  the  12th  month  they  defeated  in 
succession  160,000  men,  carried  by  assault  seven  cities,  and 
five  fortified  camps,  received  the  submission  of  over  3,000 
families,  took  6,000  prisoners,  and  cut  off  more  than  10,000 
heads.  Afterwards  they  besieged  Weichou,  to  relieve  which 
two  armies  came,  and  battles  were  fought  over  a thousand  li. 
in  which  the  T’ufan  were  successively  defeated.  The  armies 
invading  Ling  and  So  were  then  drawn  off  and  brought  down 
to  the  south.  The  tsanp’u  despatched  Mangje,  the  chief 
minister  of  the  interior,  with  the  appointment  of  military 
governor- general  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  eastern  border, 
to  be  generalissimo,  with  100,000  men  of  the  different 
barbarian  people  under  his  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Weichou.  The  imperial  army  of  10,000  men  occupied  a 
difficult  pass,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  wait  for  them,  while  some 
1,000  were  sent  on  in  front  to  provoke  a battle.  Mangje, 
seeing  the  small  number  of  our  army,  came  on  in  pursuit 
with  his  whole  force,  and  fell  into  the  ambush.  Our  generals 
attacked  desperately  on  all  sides,  and  captured  Mangje,  and 
the  enemy  was  entirely  dispersed. 

In  the  19th  year  (803),  the  5th  month,  a T’ufan  envoy, 
Lunchiaje,  arrived.  In  the  6th  month  the  general  Hsueh  P’i 
was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  T’ufan. 

In  the  20th  year  (804),  the  3rd  month,  within  the  first  ten 
days,  the  tsanp’u  died.  The  imperial  court  was  closed  for 
three  days,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Chang  Cliien,  was  appointed  to  condole  and  sacrifice. 

The  tsanp’u  who  died  in  the  4th  month  of  the  13th  year 
(797)  of  Chenj'uan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
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died  one  year  after,  when  the  second  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  Emperor  ordered  all  the  civil  and  military  officials 
above  the  third  grade  to  condole  with  the  envoy. 

In  the  4th  month,  the  T’ufan  envoys  Tsang  (some 
characters  lost  here)  Lunch’ijan,  and  the  Buddhist  monk 
Nanpot’echip’o,  in  all  fifty-four  persons,  came  to  court.  In 
the  12th  month,  their  envoys,  Lunlisije  and  Kuochihts’ung, 
came  to  have  audience. 

In  the  21st  year  (805),  the  2nd  month,  Shuntsung  ap- 
pointed T’ien  Chingtu  to  go  with  special  credentials  to 
T’ufan  with  the  intelligence  of  the  late  Emperor’s  decease, 
Hsiung  Chihyi  being  sent  as  assistant-envoy. 

In  the  7th  month  a T’ufan  mission,  headed  by  Lunhsino, 
came  to  court. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yungchen  (805),  the  10th  month,  the 
tsanp’u  sent  Lunch’iloup’utsang,  who  brought  as  tribute 
offerings  for  the  mausoleum  of  Tetsung,  gold  and  silver, 
robes,  oxen,  and  horses. 

In  the  11th  month,  a mission  was  sent  to  inform  them  of 
the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor,  etc. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yuauho  (806),  the  1st  month,  seventeen 
T’ufan  prisoners,  sent  from  Fuehientao,  arrived,  and  the 
Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  given  post-horses,  and  sent  back 
to  their  own  country.  In  the  6th  month,  their  envoy 
Lunputsang  came  to  court. 

With  50,000  horsemen  they  invaded  Fut’ieh'uan  in  Chenwu,  and  10,000 
horsemen  came  to  Tashihku  in  Fengchou,  and  plundered  the  Huihu,  who  were 
returning  to  their  country. 

In  the  5th  year  (810),  Hsii  Fu  was  sent  as  envoy  to  them,  carrying  a despatch 
also  for  the  Poshanpu.  The  Poshanpu  was  a Fut’u  (Buddhist)  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  the  control  of  state  affairs,  also  written  Poch’ep’u.  Hsii  Fu  went  as 
far  as  Shanchou,  and  then  came  back  without  leave.  The  assistant-envoy  Li 
Feng  carried  the  Emperor’s  commands  to  the  tsanp’u.  Fu  was  punished  bv 
degradation. 

In  the  5th  year  (810),  the  5th  month,  their  envoy 
Lunssuyaje  came  to  court,  and  brought  back  in  coffins  the 
bodies  of  Cheng  Shuchii  and  Lu  Pi,  as  well  as  TVenyen,  the 
son  of  Shuchii,  and  others,  in  all  thirteen  persons.  Shuchii 
and  Pi  were  taken  at  the  sworn  ceremony  at  P’ingliang, 
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and  during  more  than  twenty  years  they  refused  to  how 
down  in  homage,  and  died  among  the  Fan.  At  this  time 
they  asked  for  peace,  and  therefore  sent  them  back. 

In  the  6th  month,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  minister  of 
state,  Tu  Yu,  and  his  colleagues,  to  consult  on  the  question 
with  the  T’ufan  envoy  in  one  of  the  government  halls,  and 
they  reported,  recommending  the  return  of  our  territory  of 
the  chou  of  Ch’in,  Yuan,  and  Anle.  In  the  7th  month,  the 
Emperor  sent  Li  Ming  as  envoy  to  the  T’ufan,  with  ¥u  Hui 
as  assistant-envoy. 

From  the  6th  to  the  10th  years  (811-815),  they  sent 
envoys  to  court  with  tribute  without  intermission. 

They  asked  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  mart  at  the  Lungchou 
harrier,  which  was  allowed  by  decree. 

In  the  12th  year  (817),  the  4th  month,  a T’ufan  envoy, 
Lunch’ijan,  came  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
tsanp’u.  The  Emperor  appointed  envoys  to  go  on  a mission 
of  condolence  and  sacrifice. 

K’olik’otsu  succeeded  as  tsanp’u.  The  mission  brought  back  with  them  two 
officers  who  had  been  taken  in  battle  30  years  before,  whom  the  envoy,  knowing 
that  they  were  not  dead,  sought  out. 

In  the  13th  year  (818),  the  10th  month,  the  T’ufan 
besieged  our  Yuchou  and  Fenghsiang,  presenting  despatches 
that  they  were  sending  a mission  to  renew  friendly  relations. 
In  the  same  month,  the  army  of  Lingwu,  at  the  city  of 
Tingjman,  defeated  20,000  T’ufan,  slaying  2,000  men,  taking 
prisoners  one  lieutenant-governor-general  and  thirty-nine 
officers,  and  capturing  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses. 
The  commander  of  the  P’ingliang  garrison  defeated  an  army 
of  over  20,000,  recovered  the  city  of  Yuanchou,  and  captured 
innumerable  sheep  and  horses.  The  governor-general  of 
Hsiachou  also  defeated  an  army  of  3,000  at  Lingwu. 

In  the  11th  month,  a despatch  was  received  from  Yenchou 
that  the  T’ufan  had  invaded  I loch’  ii,  and  at  Ilsiachou  defeated 
over  50,000  men,  and  at  Lingwu  destroyed  Ch’anglochou 
and  Loch’eng,  and  burnt  the  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and 
weapons. 

A decree  was  issued  to  detain  Lunchiilitsaug  aud  his  colleagues,  who  had  been 
sent  ou  a mission  to  the  Emperor. 
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The  governor-general  of  Ilsich’uan  took  by  assault  the 
cities  of  Eho  and  Ilsichi. 

In  the  14th  year  (819),  the  1st  month,  this  decree  was 
issued  : “We  are  endowed  with  rule  over  the  myriad 
countries,  and  keep  faithfully  our  plighted  word.  The 
western  barbarians  have  brought  tribute  for  a series  of 
years,  and  although  they  have  meanwhile  been  occasionally 
contumacious,  we  have  overlooked  it,  and  they  ought  not  to 
forget  our  manifold  virtue  towards  them.  With  language 
requiring  several  interpreters,  and  tribute  of  precious  things, 
they  travel  in  constant  succession,  and  we  have  shown  grace 
and  hospitality  to  all  without  exception.  Yesterday  Fan 
envoys,  bringing  despatches,  again  came  to  our  capital,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  discussed  a 
policy  of  friendly  alliance.  We  received  them  in  our 
audience  hall,  entertained  them  liberally  in  a hotel,  rewarded 
them  with  special  presents,  and  entrusted  to  them  an  official 
despatch,  and  they  took  leave.  They  had  but  just  reached 
the  suburbs,  when  it  was  reported  that  a swarm  of  ants  had 
invaded  our  borders,  and  were  carrying  slaughter  and  con- 
fusion throughout  Hocli’ii,  ungrateful  for  our  benevolence, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  conduct  for  which  they  give  no 
pretext,  and  the  council  and  the  people  ask  unanimously  that 
they  shall  be  exterminated.  But  we  grieve  deeply  that  our 
virtue  has  not  been  sufficient  to  transform  them,  and  how  can 
we  be  angry  with  the  want  of  submission  of  barbarians  ? 
The  state  has  broken  its  faith,  but  these  envoys  are  not 
guilty.  Let  them  be  released  and  given  their  freedom,  let 
them  be  shown  our  grand  clemency  and  relieved  from  anxiety, 
and  when  they  learn  our  faithfulness,  let  them  be  grateful. 
The  Fan  envoy  Lunchiilitsang,  and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  mission  which  came  afterwards,  are  all  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  governor- general  of  Fenghsiang 
is  to  explain  clearly  to  them  the  grounds  of  this  resolu- 
tion.” 

In  the  8th  month,  the  T’ufan  encamped  at  Fangch’ii  in 
Ch’ingchou,  and  a large  army  came  to  the  borders  of  Hochou. 

In  the  10th  month,  the  T’ufan  governor- general  Lunsanmo, 
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with  the  minister  of  state,  Shangt’atsang,  and  the  president 
of  the  council,  Shangch’ihsin’rh,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  about  150,000  men,  invested  our  city  of  Yenchou  in 
several  lines.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tanghsiang  also  led 
warriors  to  drive  sheep  and  horses  for  their  use.  During 
thirty  days  the  enemy,  with  flying  ladders,  goose-carts,  and 
wooden  mules,  attacked  simultaneously  on  four  sides,  and  the 
city  was  well  nigh  lost  several  times.  But  the  governor  Li 
Wenyueh,  at  the  head  of  his  officers  and  warriors,  fought 
bravely  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  When  the  wall  was  pierced, 
and  no  longer  tenable,  they  pulled  down  the  houses  for 
planks  to  repair  it,  and  fought  in  the  breach  day  and  night. 
When  the  troops  came  by  surprise  and  destroyed  the  enemy’s 
camp,  they  opened  the  city  gates  and  sallied  out  to  fight,  and 
slew  about  10,000  of  the  rebel  army,  but  the  soldiers  sent  in 
aid  from  the  different  provinces  had  not  arrived.  After 
twenty-seven  days  the  enemy  withdrew. 

The  governor  of  Shaehou(65),  Chou  Ting,  at  first  held  it  strongly  for  the 
T’ang.  The  tsanp’u  moved  his  tent  to  the  Nanshan(66),  and  despatched 
Shangch’ihsin’rh  to  attack  it.  Ting  asked  succour  of  the  nuihu,  but  a year 
passed  without  its  coining,  and  they  deliberated  on  the  project  of  burning  the 
city,  and  fleeing  with  the  troops  to  the  east,  but  all  agreed  that  this  would  not  do. 
Ting  ordered  the  commander  of  the  troops,  Yen  Ch’ao,  to  lead  a strong  body  out 
to  forage  for  grass.  He  called  at  daybreak  for  a farewell  visit,  and  engaged 
Chou  Shanu,  a confidential  officer  of  the  governor,  for  a shooting  match.  When 
the  bows  were  drawn,  each  invited  the  other  to  shoot  first.  He  shot  Shanu  and 
killed  him,  and  then  made  the  governor  prisoner  and  strangled  him,  and  under- 
took himself  the  government  of  the  city.  After  having  defended  the  city  for 
eight  years,  they  brought  out  silk,  offering  a roll  in  exchange  for  a measure  of 
corn,  and  a great  many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  Ch’ao  was 
rej  oiced,  and  said : ‘ ‘ The  people  all  have  food,  and  we  will  defend  the  city  to 
death.”  But  after  two  years  more  the  provisions  and  war  stores  were  all  used  up, 
and  he  mounted  on  the  wall  and  shouted:  “ If  you  will  not  remove  us  to  other 
lands,  we  offer  to  surrender  the  city.”  Ch’ihsin’rh  consented,  and  he  went  out 
and  surrendered.  From  the  attack  of  the  city  to  this  time  it  was  altogether 
eleven  years.  The  tsanp’u  appointed  Ch’ihsin’rh  in  his  place  as  governor,  who 
afterwards,  suspecting  that  Ch’ao  was  plotting  a revolt,  put  poison  in  his  boots, 
and  killed  him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  all  adopted  the  foreign  dress,  and 
submitted  to  the  enemy  ; but  each  year  when  they  worshipped  their  ancestors, 
they  put  on  their  Chinese  clothes,  and  wept  bitterly  as  they  put  them  by. 

In  the  15th  year  (820),  the  2nd  month,  T’ien  Ch’i  was 
sent  to  T’ufan  to  inform  them  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
and  also  of  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
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In  the  3rd  month  they  attacked  and  plundered  our 
Ch’ingsaifeng,  and  invaded  Chingchou,  camping  along  the 
river  for  fifty  li. 

In  the  7th  month  they  sent  to  court  a mission  of  condo- 
lence and  sacrifice. 

In  the  10th  month  they  came  secretly  to  invade  Chingchou. 
The  Emperor  appointed  Liang  Shouch’ien  commander-in- 
chief,  and  sent  him  with  4,000  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  all 
the  armies  of  the  eight  garrisons,  to  the  relief  of  the  city  ; 
and  despatched  Shao  T’ung  as  envoy  with  special  credentials 
to  the  T’ufan,  in  answer  to  their  mission  asking  for  a renewal 
of  peaceful  relations. 

The  preceding  envoy  to  the  T’ufan  was  punished  by  being 
degraded  to  a revenue  post  at  Liuchou.  When  he  went  to 
the  Fan  on  a mission  of  condolence,  they  proposed  a meeting 
for  a sworn  ceremony  under  the  walls  of  Ch’angwu  city. 
Feeble,  and  afraid  that  they  would  not  let  him  return,  he 
consented  to  everything  ; and  when  now  the  western  bar- 
barians came  plundering,  they  said  : “ T’ien  Ch’i  agreed  that 
we  should  lead  troops  and  march  to  conclude  a sworn  treaty.” 
He  was  degraded  in  consequence,  although  the  barbarians 
were  really  angry  for  having  been  troubled  by  the  frontier 
generals,  and  only  used  the  envojr  as  a pretext. 

The  governor  of  Chingchou  reported  that  the  T’ufan 
generals  had  all  retired,  whereupon  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
army  to  be  disbanded. 

Fi-om  the  time  that  T’ien  Chin  was  made  ruler  of  Hsiachou, 
he  covetously  and  tyrannically  oppressed  the  people,  and  the 
Tanghsiang  suffered  bitterly,  and  repeatedly  led  the  bar- 
barians to  invade  the  borders,  till  now  a large  army  invaded. 
The  frontier  general  Ho  Tz’u  several  times  stormed  and 
invaded  the  Fan  fortifications  and  slew  vast  numbers. 
Afterwards  Li  Kuangyen  arrived  with  all  his  army  from 
Pinchou,  and  the  enemy,  frightened,  retreated.  T’ien  Chin 
was  the  origin  of  the  danger  to  the  state,  but  happily  Kuangyen 
and  Ho  Tz’u  drove  off  and  slaughtered  them. 

In  the  11th  month  the  governor-general  of  Hsiachou  led 
his  troops  to  Ch’angts’ech’en,  and  the  governor-general  of 
vol.  xu. — [new  series.]  35 
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Lingwu  led  his  forces  to  Ch’anglochou,  both  having  received 
orders  to  attack  the  T’ufan. 

In  the  12th  month,  over  a thousand  T’ufan  besieged 
Wupaich’ih. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Ch’angch’ing  (821),  the  6th  month, 
they  attacked  Ch’ingsaip’u,  on  account  of  our  having  made  a 
treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Huiho(67).  The  governor  of 
Yenchou  despatched  troops  to  advance  against  them. 

In  the  9th  month  the  T’ufan  sent  an  envoy,  Shangch’ili- 
t’ossu,  to  ask  for  a sworn  treaty.  The  Emperor  consented. 
The  ministers,  wishing  to  add  weight  to  the  affair,  proposed 
to  proclaim  it  in  the  ancestral  temple ; but  the  president  of 
the  ceremonial  court  memorialized : “ I have  respectfully 
referred,  and  find  that,  on  the  old  occasions,  when  the 
Emperors  Sutsung  and  Taitsung  concluded  sworn  treaties 
with  the  T’ufan,  neither  proclaimed  it  in  the  temple,  and  that 
only  Tetsung,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Chienchung  period,  he 
concluded  a sworn  treaty  with  the  T’ufan  at  the  Yenp’ing 
Gate,  wishing  to  make  the  oaths  more  binding,  specially 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  temple.  In  the  3rd  year 
of  Chenyuan  (787),  when  there  was  a meeting  at  P’ingliang, 
there  is  also  no  record  of  its  having  been  proclaimed  in  the 
temple.  I humbly  submit  that  there  is  only  one  solitary 
instance,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  constant  practice. 
I have  referred  to  the  ritual  statutes,  in  which  there  is  also 
no  mention  of  it ; and  now,  after  respectful  investigation  and 
thought,  I fear  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  proclaimed.”  This 
memorial  was  followed.  The  Emperor  appointed  the  director 
of  the  court  of  revision,  Lin  Yuanting,  as  envoy,  to  conclude 
a sworn  treaty  with  T’ufan,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
war,  Liu  Shihlao,  assistant  envoy,  with  Li  Wu  and  Li 
Kunatu  as  secretaries  of  the  mission. 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month  the  sworn  ceremony 
was  performed  with  the  T’ufan  envoys,  the  ministers  of  state, 
the  presidents  of  the  six  boards,  the  directors  of  the  sacrificial 
worship  and  revenue  courts,  the  governor  of  the  metropolis, 
and  one  of  the  generals,  in  all  ten  high  officials,  taking  part. 

The  text  was  : “ TheT’ang  have  received  from  heaven  rule 
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over  the  eight  points  of  the  compass,  and  wherever  their  wise 
commands  penetrate,  all  come  to  their  court,  and  with  awe 
and  reverence,  fearful  of  punishment  for  their  misdeeds. 
Successors  of  Wu,  and  imitators  of  Wen,  each  emperor  has 
acquired  additional  fame,  and  excelled  in  showing  deeper 
wisdom,  and  none  have  failed  in  the  glorious  succession  of 
twelve  reigns,  during  two  hundred  and  four  years.  The 
great  founder  of  our  dynasty  issued  wise  commands,  and  his 
rules  are  not  to  be  broken  ; he  acquired  wide-spreading  fame, 
and  it  will  be  handed  down  for  ever.  They  worship  the  high 
god  and  receive  a favourable  response  ; they  pray  to  the  souls 
of  their  imperial  ancestors,  and  obtain  abounding  happiness  ; 
how  can  there  be  a break  P 

“ In  the  cyclical  year  kuei  ch’ou(GS),  in  the  winter,  on 
the  cyclical  day  kuei  yu,  of  the  10th  month  of  the  year,  the 
W en-w u-hsiao- te  Huangti(69)  decreed  that  the  ministers  of 
state,  his  servant  Chih,  his  servant  Po,  and  his  servant  Yuan- 
ying,  should  conclude  a sworn  treaty  with  the  great  general, 
the  Fan  envoy,  Lunnalo,  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
and  his  colleagues,  at  the  capital,  on  an  altar  built  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  city7',  with  a pit  dug  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar.  We  have  recited  the  oaths,  sacrificed  the 
victims,  and  buried  them  together  with  the  written  text, 
reverently  ascended  and  descended  the  altar,  and  performed 
all  the  proper  ceremonies  without  omission. 

“ Now,  therefore,  weapons  shall  be  put  by,  and  men  be 
given  rest,  the  bonds  of  kinship  be  honoured,  and  friendship 
re-established;  the  far-reaching  policy  has  been  carried  out, and 
will  produce  abundant  fruit.  As  the  vault  of  heaven  above 
overspreads  the  yellow  earth  below,  so  the  swarming  multi- 
tude of  men  look  for  rulers  towards  the  ministers  and  high 
officers,  for  if  left  without  leaders  they  would  prey  on  and 
destroy  each  other.  What  the  Chinese  now  rule  shall  have 
the  T’ang  as  the  sovereign,  and  the  country  of  their  western 
race  shall  have  the  great  Fan  as  ruler.  From  this  time 
henceforward  both  shall  put  by  weapons  and  armour,  forget 
their  differences  and  old  grievances,  and  respect  the  honoured 
kinship  of  their  sovereigns  and  the  ancient  bonds  of  mutual 
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aid.  The  frontier  guard-houses  shall  be  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  the  watch-fires  no  longer  lighted  ; in  danger  and  difficulty 
they  shall  think  of  each  other,  and  oppression  and  plunder  be 
stopped ; the  barrier  stations  and  fortifications  shall  be  disused 
and  invasion  and  plunder  shall  cease.  The  important  strong 
posts  of  defence  shall  be  carefully  kept  as  of  old  : they  shall 
not  plot  against  us,  and  we  will  make  no  preparations  against 
them. 

“Ah!  Love  men  with  benevolence,  protect  your  country 
with  loyalty,  worship  heaven  with  wisdom,  and  serve  the 
gods  with  reverence ; for  if  any  one  of  these  duties  be 
neglected,  it  will  bring  down  misfortune  upon  the  body. 

“ The  frontier  mountains  are  lofty(70), 

The  River  flows  on  unceasingly  : 

On  a propitious  day  and  favourable  season 
Have  we  fixed  the  two  boundaries, 

The  west  to  belong  to  the  great  Fan, 

The  east  to  be  ruled  by  the  grand  T’ang : 

The  great  ministers,  holding  up  the  sworn  treaty, 

Proclaim  it  afar  to  the  autumn  country.” 

The  tsanp’u  of  the  great  Fan,  the  state  ministers,  the 
Poch’anpu  and  Shangch’ihsin’rh,  had  sent  the  treaty  before- 
hand, the  important  articles  of  which  were  : “ The  two 
countries  Fan  and  Han  shall  keep  the  borders  which  each 
one  now  rules,  and  neither  shall  fight  with  nor  attack  the 
other,  they  shall  allow  no  plundering  raids  into  each  other’s 
border,  nor  secret  plots  to  acquire  territory.  If  any  persons 
be  suspected,  they  shall  be  taken  alive,  and  their  business 
inquired  into,  then  they  shall  be  given  clothes  and  food,  and 
sent  back  to  their  own  country.  All  now  fixed  shall  be 
followed,  there  shall  be  neither  addition  nor  change.  The 
officers  who  take  part  in  the  sworn  ceremony,  seventeen 
persons,  shall  all  sign  their  names  ”(71). 

When  Liu  Yuanting  and  his  colleagues  accompanied 
Lunnalo  on  his  return  to  T’ufan  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty 
in  their  country,  the  Emperor  commanded  Yuanting  on  his 
arrival  to  instruct  the  ministers  and  the  lesser  officers  all  to 
write  their  names  below  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

The  governor-general  of  Lingwu  defeated  an  army  of 
3,000  T’ufan  horsemen  under  the  T’aikushan. 
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In  the  2nd  year  (822),  the  2nd  month,  a mission 
despatched  by  them  arrived  to  ask  for  a settlement  of  the 
boundaries.  In  the  6lh  month,  another  mission  arrived  at 
court. 

The  governor  of  Yenchou  reported  that  over  2,000  T’ufan 
had  invaded  the  borders  of  Lingvvu,  and  that  he  had 
despatched  troops  in  pursuit  and  chastised  them.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  captured  150  T’ufan  who  were  carrying 
despatches  to  the  Tanghsiang. 

The  same  6th  month,  Liu  Yuanting  returned  from  his 
mission  to  T’ufan,  and  reported  to  the  Emperor  : “ On  the 
25th  day  of  the  4th  month  we  arrived  at  the  T’ufan  capital 
(chief  camp),  and  on  the  6th  day  of  the  5th  month  the  sworn 
treaty  was  concluded.” 

Yuanting,  on  his  first  journey  to  and  from  the  Fan 
country,  on  each  occasion  passed  through  Ilochou,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  their  commander-in-chief,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  Shangch’ihsin’rh  (according  to  the  New 
History  Shangt’atsaugyii),  who  said  to  him  : “ The  Huiho  is 
a petty  state,  and  in  the  cyclical  year  ping  shen  (816),  when 
we  crossed  the  desert  to  attack  them,  we  drove  them  before 
us  till  within  two  days’  journey  of  their  capital  city,  which 
we  intended  to  destroy  as  soon  as  we  reached  it.  But  at  this 
moment  we  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  our 
sovereign,  and  consequently  returned.  The  Huiho  being  as 
feeble  as  this,  how  is  it  that  the  T’ang  treat  them  more 
honourably  than  they  treat  us  ? ” Yuanting  replied  : “ The 
Huiho  have  the  credit  of  having  rescued  the  state  when  in 
difficulties,  and,  moreover,  they  have  never  robbed  us  of  even 
one  inch  of  territory.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  treat  them 
with  honour  ? ” 

On  the  present  occasion,  Yuanting,  on  his  journey  to  and 
fro,  crossed  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yellow  River, 

Yuanting  crossed  the  Huang  River  and  came  to  the  Lungch’uan  valley,  to  the 
north-west  of  which  he  saw  Shahuch’uan,  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Koshu 
Han,  of  which  there  was  still  much  remaining.  The  Huang  River  flows  to 
Menghu,  and  to  Lungch’iian,  where  it  joins  the  Yellow"  River. 

more  than  2000  li  south-west  of  the  Hungchi  Bridge(72). 
The  water  is  here  very  shallow,  and  the  stream  narrow,  so 
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that  in  the  spring  it  can  be  forded,  although  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  boats  are  required  to  cross  over.  Some  300  li 
to  the  south  of  this  point,  there  are  three  mountains  like 
circular,  flat-bottomed  coppers  in  shape. 

Called  the  Tzu  (Purple)  Mountains,  which  hound  the  Greater  Yangt’ung(73) 
country.  These  are  the  ancient  K’unlun  Mountains.  They  are  called  by  the 
Tibetans  the  Menmoli  Mountains.  Ch’angan  is  5000  li  distant  to  the  east. 

The  source  of  the  Yellow  River  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
mountains.  The  water  is  very  pure  and  clear,  but  as  it 
flows  past  other  streams  it  changes  to  red ; and  afterwards, 
when  it  has  been  joined  by  more  tributaries,  it  gradually 
becomes  yellow  and  turbid. 

From  the  source  westwards  to  the  Fan  Lieh  kuan  (hotel) 
is  a distance  of  four  days’  journey,  each  day  estimated  at  200 
li(74).  North-east  of  the  same  lies  the  Moho)Ten  Chiwei,  which 
is  50  li  broad,  becoming  gradually  narrower  and  smaller 
towards  the  south.  This  stretches  from  the  west  of  Shachou 
on  the  north,  southwards  into  the  T’uhun(75)  country,  till  it 
reaches  this  point,  where  it  becomes  so  small  and  narrow  that 
it  is  called  Chiwei  (Tail  of  the  desert).  Geographically  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  due  west  of  Ch’iennan  (Ssuch’uan). 

Yuan  ting  crossed  Wuch’uan  in  Ch’engchi,  and  came  to  Wuliang  in  Hokuang, 
the  ancient  walls  of  which  city  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  country  of  Lan- 
chou(76)  was  full  of  rice,  peach  and  plum-trees,  elms  and  willows,  all  of  which 
flourished  luxuriantly.  The  inhabitants  were  all  men  of  T’ang  (Chinese) ; and 
when  they  saw  the  banners  and  umbrellas  of  the  envoy,  they  lined  the  road  to  gaze. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Lungchih(77),  a thousand  old  men  came  to  visit  him,  and 
weeping,  asked  after  the  welfare  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  saying:  “We  came  to  this 
place  with  the  army,  and  were  lost  here.  To  this  day  our  sons  and  grandsons  are 
unwilling  to  forget  the  T’ang  dress.  Does  the  Emperor  still  think  of  us  P What 
day  will  the  troops  come?’’  When  they  had  spoken,  all  broke  out  into  loud 
lamentation.  On  secret  inquiry  they  were  found  to  be  men  of  Fengchou.  He 
passed  the  city  of  Shihp’u(78),  where  precipices  stand  upright  like  walls,  and  the 
path  winds  and  returns.  The  Tibetans  call  this  Iron-sword  city.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  for  some  tens  of  li  the  earth  and  rocks  are  all  red,  and  the  Tibetans 
call  this  the  Ch'ihling(79)  (Red  Pass).  The  boundary  stones,  placed  here  by  Wei, 
Prince  of  Ilsinan,  and  by  Chang  Shoukuei,  had  both  been  thrown  down,  end  only 
the  stones  erected  by  the  Tibetans  remained.  Ch’ihling  is  three  thousand  and 
more  li  distant  from  Ch’augau,  it  is  in  the  old  territory  of  Luugyu. 

Yuan  ting  had  his  first  interview  with  the  tsanp’u  at  Men- 
chiilu  ch’uan,  where  the  tsanp’u  had  his  summer  residence. 
This  valley  is  one  hundred  li  south  of  the  valley  of  Loso,  and 
the  Tsang  River  flows  through  it. 
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The  country  to  the  south-west  of  the  Yellow  River  is  fl.it,  like  a whetstone — 
an  uncultivated  plain,  richly  covered  with  grass,  with  many  tamarisk  and  willow- 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  the  mountains  are  covered  with  cypresses. 
The  crests  are  crowued  with  sepulchral  mounds,  with  buildings  beside  them 
plastered  with  red  earth,  on  which  are  painted  white  tigers — all  tombs  of  Tibetan 
nobles  who  had  gained  fame  in  battle.  When  alive  they  wore  the  tiger-skin,  and 
it  is  a sign  of  their  valour  when  dead ; their  comrades,  who  killed  themselves  at 
the  time,  lie  buried  alongside.  He  crossed  the  Hsichiehlo  Pass,  where  the  rocks 
were  cut  to  make  a road  for  the  carts  accompanying  the  Princess  of  Chiuch’eng. 
When  the  envoy  reached  Miku,  he  came  to  his  hotel.  The  northern  valley  of  the 
Tsang(80)  River  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  tsanp’u.  His  tent  was  surrounded 
by  a fence  of  spears ; and  a hundred  halberds,  with  long  handles  and  hooked 
heads,  stood  upright,  with  an  interval  of  some  ten  paces  between  them  ; while  in 
the  middle  large  flags  were  erected.  There  were  three  gates,  each  a hundred 
paces  distant  from  the  other.  Armed  warriors  guarded  these  gates,  and  sorcerers 
recited  prayers,  with  bird-shaped  hats  and  tiger-girdles,  beating  drums  the  while. 
All  comers  were  searched  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter.  In  the  centre  there 
was  a high  platform,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  jewelled  balusters.  The  tsanp’u 
was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  which  was  ornamented  with  gold  figures  of 
dragons,  lizards,  tigers,  and  leopards.  He  was  dressed  in  a plain  cloth  costume, 
his  head  enveloped  in  folds  of  bright  red-coloured  silk,  and  he  was  girt  with  a 
sword  inlaid  with  gold.  On  his  right  hand  stood  the  Poch’ep’u(81),  the  ministers 
of  state  being  stationed  below  the  platform.  After  the  first  arrival  of  the  T'ang 
envoy,  the  councillor  Lunhsitaje  had  come  to  negociate  the  terms  of  the  sworn 
treaty.  There  was  a great  feast  on  the  right  of  the  tent,  at  which  the  food  was 
served  and  the  wine  passed  round  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  China.  The 
musicians  played  ‘The  Prince  of  Ch’in  defeating  his  enemies (8 2),’  and  also  I.iang- 
chou  foreign  airs  and  other  songs ; and  there  were  a hunched  games  exhibited, 
the  performers  in  which  were  all  Chinamen. 

The  ceremonial  altar  was  ten  paces  wide,  and  two  feet  high.  Our  envoys 
stood  opposite  the  ten  and  more  Tibetan  great  ministers,  while  over  a hundred 
c hiefs  were  seated  below  the  altar.  Upon  the  altar  was  placed  a wooden  bench, 
on  which  stood  the  Poch’ep’u,  as  he  recited  the  sworn  treaty,  a man  standing  at 
his  side  to  translate  it  for  those  below.  When  he  had  finished,  the  blood  was 
smeared,  but  the  Poch’ep’u  did  not  smear  his  lips.  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
ceremony,  another  oath  was  taken  before  Fut’u  (Buddha),  when  sumbul  water 
was  poured  out  and  drunk.  Then  they  exchanged  congratulations  with  the 
envoys,  and  finally  descended  from  the  altar. 

As  Yuanting  was  returning  home,  the  Tibetan  commander-in-chief, 
Shangt’atsang,  entertained  him  as  a guest  at  Tahsiach’uan(83),  where  he  had 
assembled  over  a hundred  of  the  governors  and  generals  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
He  placed  the  text  of  the  sworn  treaty  on  the  terrace,  and  read  it  through  to 
them,  and  besides  exhorted  each  to  defend  his  own  border,  and  not  to  oppress  and 
plunder  his  neighbours.  On  the  text  was  written  7th  year  of  Yit’ai(84). 

The  T’ufan  despatched  a mission,  headed  by  Lunhsinohsi, 
which  accompanied  Yuanting  to  court,  to  offer  thanks.  The 
Emperor  appointed  envoys  to  answer  this  mission. 
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This  year  Sliangch’ihsin’rh  led  troops  to  attack  the  Huihu.  The  lesser  minister 
of  the  Tanghsiang,  Shangsheta,  led  an  army  of  3,000  men,  who  pastured  their 
horses  at  Mulanliang. 

In  the  3rd  year  (823),  the  first  month,  their  envoy, 
Luntaje,  came  to  court  on  a mission  of  congratulation. 

In  the  4th  year  (824),  the  9th  month,  an  envoy  came  to 
ask  for  a picture  of  Wut’aishan(85).  In  the  10th  month, 
they  sent  tribute  of  yaks,  and  also  a yak,  sheep,  and  deer, 
of  cast  silver. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Paoli  (825),  the  3rd  month,  their  envoy, 
Shangch’ilij£,  came  to  court,  and  asked  also  for  a continuance 
of  friendly  relations.  In  the  9th  month  the  Emperor 
appointed  the  Director  of  the  Banqueting-court,  Li  Jui, 
to  go  on  a mission  in  reply  to  the  above. 

During  the  period  T’aiho,  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  years 
(831-834),  their  envoys  came  to  court  with  tribute,  without 
intermission,  and  we  also  always  sent  missions  in  answer. 

In  the  5th  year  (831),  the  general  commanding  'Weichou(86),  Hsit’iehmou, 
offered  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor-general  of  Chiennan  and  Hsich’uan 
accepted,  took  possession  of  the  official  seals,  weapons,  and  armour,  and 
despatched  a general  to  occupy  it.  This  chou  extended  on  the  south  to  the  Min 
Mountains  in  Chiangyang,  and  on  the  north  to  the  Lung  Mountains  ; the  enemy- 
called  it  the  city  of  refuge,  and  it  was  a most  important  defence  of  the  south- 
west. But  Min  Sengju  then  ruled  the  state,  and  he  decided  to  send  back 
Hsit’iehmou,  and  resign  the  city.  The  T’ufan  massacred  all  the  inhabitants, 
without  exception,  as  a warning  to  the  other  barbarians.  From  this  year  their 
envoys  came  in  succession  on  tributary  missions,  bringing  jade  girdles,  gold 
vessels,  otter  skins,  cloth,  yak  tails,  red  carpets,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels.  The 
tsanp’u,  during  his  reign  of  about  thirty  years,  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ministers  ; consequently 
they  were  unable  to  rival  China,  and  the  frontier  guards  were  left  at  peace. 
After  his  death,  his  younger  brother,  Tamo,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Tamo  was 
fond  of  wine,  a lover  of  field  sports,  and  devoted  to  women,  and,  besides,  cruel, 
tyrannical,  and  ungracious,  so  that  the  troubles  of  the  state  increased. 

In  the  1st  year  of  K’aich’eng  (83G),  the  2nd  month,  missions 
were  sent  by  both  countries. 

In  the  4th  year  (839),  the  Emperor  despatched  Li  Chingju  on  a mission  to  the 
T’ufan,  and  they  sent  Lunch’ije  to  court  with  offerings  of  articles  of  jade,  sheep, 
and  horses.  From  this  time  there  were  earthquakes  in  their  country,  the  ground 
opened  and  water- springs  overflowed,  the  Min  Mountain  was  overthrown,  and 
the  T’ao  River  flowed  backwards  for  three  days.  Rats  ate  their  corn,  and  the 
inhabitants  died  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  so  that  corpses  lay  one  pillowed  on  the 
other.  In  Shan  and  Iv’uo  there  was  heard,  after  nightfall,  the  sound  of  war 
drums,  and  the  natives  were  much  alarmed. 
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In  the  2nd  year  of  Iluich’ang  (842),  the  tsanp’u  died. 
In  the  12th  month  their  envoy,  Luntsanje,  and  suite,  arrived 
with  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed Li  Ching  to  condole  and  sacrifice. 

He  had  no  sons,  and  Ch’ilihu,  a son  of  Shangyenli,  the  elder  brother  of  his 
wife,  whose  name  was  Lin,  was  made  tsanp'u.  lie  was  only  three  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  the  wife  was  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  miuister 
Chiehtuna,  when  he  had  audience  of  Ch’ilihu,  refused  to  do  homage,  saying : 
“There  are  many  collateral  descendants  of  the  tsanp'u  still  living,  and  why 
should  a son  of  the  family  of  Lin  be  appointed?”  and  went  out  weeping.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  regime  killed  him.  Another  general,  Shangk’ungje,  who  was 
the  military  governor  of  Lomeuch’uan,  surnamed  Mo,  named  Xunglije,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Chinese  ‘ lang  ’ (a  title  of  respect),  an  artful  deceiver  and  fond 
of  intrigue,  gained  over  the  three  tribes,  and  got  together  10,000  horsemen,  with 
which  he  attacked  Shangpipi,  the  governor-general  of  Shanchou,  and  overran  the 
country  as  far  as  "Weichou.  He  next  fought  a battle  with  the  minister  of  state, 
Shangyiissulo,  at  Pohanshan.  The  latter  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Sungchou, 
where  he  collected  80,000  warriors  of  the  Sup'i,  T'uhun,  and  Yangt'ung(87),  and 
entrenched  his  army  on  the  T'ao  River.  Shangk’ungje  issued  this  proclamation 
to  the  Sup'i  and  the  rest : “ The  brothers  of  the  ministers  have  killed  the  tsanp'u, 
and  the  god  of  heaven  has  commissioned  me  to  levy  righteous  soldiers  to  chastise 
the  wicked.  Will  you  then  help  traitors  who  are  in  rebellion  against  their 
country  ? ” The  Sup'i  and  their  allies  doubted,  and  would  not  fight. 
Shangk’ungje  led  some  light  horse  across  the  river,  the  various  tribes  offered 
their  submission,  and  his  united  army  amounted  to  100,000  men.  Having 
captured  Shangyiissulo,  he  strangled  him. 

Shangpipi,  the  governor-general  of  Shanchou,  whose  surname  was  Mulu,  and 
name  Tsanhsinya,  a native  of  the  Yangt'ung  country,  was  a hereditary  noble  of 
the  T’ufan.  He  was  a man  of  liberal  mind,  and  not  unversed  in  literature  and 
history,  and  was  at  first  unwilling  to  take  oifice,  but  the  tsanp'u  insisted  on 
appointing  him.  Within  three  years,  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal 
election  of  the  tsanp’u,  were  all  in  a state  of  revolt.  Shangk'ungje  arrogated  the 
title  of  chief  minister,  and  at  the  head  of  200,000  warriors  attacked  Shangpipi, 
with  war  drums,  oxen,  horses,  and  camels,  stretching  over  a thousand  li.  When 
he  reached  Chenhsichiin(88),  there  was  a great  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  more  than  ten  of  his  officers  were  killed  by  the  lightning,  together  with 
several  hundreds  of  the  sheep,  horses,  and  camels,  at  which  he  was  alarmed,  and 
halted  his  troops.  When  Shangpipi  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent  valuable 
presents,  and  despatches,  proposing  an  alliance.  Shangk'ungje  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  exclaimed  : “ Shangpipi  is  a scholar  and  knows  nothing  about  war. 
I will  declare  myself  tsanp’u,  and  will  appoint  him  my  home  minister.”  There- 
upon he  led  back  his  troops,  and  encamped  at  Tahsiach'uan.  Shangpipi  sent  two 
of  his  generals  to  attack  him.  Having  hidden  40,000  soldiers  in  ambush  to  the 
south  of  Hochou,  one  of  the  generals,  who  was  posted  on  the  hill,  shot  down  an 
extremely  abusive  letter,  at  which  Shangk'ungje  was  enraged,  and  came  out  with 
his  best  warriors  to  fight.  The  general  pretended  to  be  beaten,  and  they  pursued 
him  for  some  ten  miles,  until  the  pursuers  fell  into  the  ambuscade,  and  were  attacked 
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on  all  sides.  There  was  a great  rain  storm  at  the  time,  so  that  the  river  was 
much  swollen,  and  a vast  number  were  drowned.  Shangk’ungje  rode  away  alone 
and  escaped.  Having  failed  in  his  projects,  he  became  suspicious  and  tyrannical, 
and  killed  many  of  his  officers  ; two  generals  surrendered  to  Shangpipi,  and  were 
treated  generously. 

The  nest  year  he  again  assaulted  Shanchou,  the  governor-general  of  which 
divided  his  troops  into  five  divisions,  and  defended  it  against  him,  till  Shang- 
k’ungje took  refuge  in  Tungkushan,  where  he  fortified  himself  strongly,  and 
would  not  come  out,  until  he  was  surrounded  by  several  lines  of  stockade,  and  the 
road  to  water  cut  off.  After  some  ten  days  he  fled  to  Pohanshan,  where  he 
enlisted  scattered  warriors,  and  gathered  together  by  degrees  a few  thousands, 
with  which  he  fought  a battle  at  Hochishan,  and  afterwards  a second  at  Nanku, 
being  totally  defeated  on  both  occasions.  His  troops  fought  each  year,  and  were 
never  disbanded. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  of  Tachung  (849),  the 
minister  Shangk’ungje,  the  governor-general  of  the  eastern 
province,  with  three  chou,  Ch’in,  Yuan,  and  Anle,  and 
seven  fortified  passes,  including  Shihmen  and  Muhsia,  asked 
for  admission  at  the  frontier.  The  governor-general  of 
Chingyuan  reported  this  to  the  Emperor,  who  appointed  the 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Stud,  Lu  Ch’en,  to  proceed  to 
welcome  him. 

Shangpipi  encamped  troops  at  Hoyuan,  and  when  he  heard  that  Shangk’ungje 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yellow  River,  he  hastened  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  defeated.  He  defended  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  well-armed  troops,  but 
was  again  unsuccessful,  and  retired  after  having  burned  the  bridge.  Shang- 
k'ungje  secretly  issued  from  the  Chitungling  Pass,  having  crossed  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  to  attack  Shangpipi.  At  rait’uling  he  defeated  one  of  his 
generals,  Shangt’olot’atsang,  and  afterwards  fought  a battle  at  Hsiniuhsia,  where 
he  was  again  victorious.  Shangpipi’s  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  led  his 
army  to  the  western  borders  of  Kanchou,  leaving  T’opahuaikuang  to  defend  his 
post,  to  whom  many  of  Shangk’ungje’s  standard  deserted.  Shangk’ungje  invaded 
deep  into  the  chou  of  Shan,  K’uo,  Kua,  Su,  Yi,  and  Hsi,  plundering  and 
slaughtering  wherever  he  went,  till  dead  bodies  were  heaped  up  promiscuously,  as 
in  a wolf’s  lair.  His  adherents  secretly  hated  him,  and  all  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  they  clamoured  to  invite  500,000  T’ang  warriors  to  unite  with  them  to 
put  down  the  disturbances.  He  took  refuge  in  Weichou,  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  tsanp’u,  sending  offers  of  submission  to  the  T’ang.  The  Emperor 
sent  the  troops  of  Chingyuan,  Lingwu,  Fenghsiang,  Pinning,  and  Cheuwu,  to 
meet  and  aid  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  despatched  the  minister  Li  Chiugjaug 
to  ask  what  he  wanted.  Shangk’uugje  was  haughty  and  boastful,  overestimating 
himself,  and  asked  to  be  made  governor-general  of  Ho  and  Wei,  which  the 
Emperor  refused.  Ho  then  returned  across  the  Hsienyang  Bridge,  exclaiming : 
“ I will  do  great  things,  and  after  having  crossed  this  river,  will  make  it  the 
boundary  between  me  and  the  T’ang.”  Then  he  again  marched  to  Lomench’uan, 
and  collected  scattered  soldiers,  with  the  intention  of  another  raid  on  the  frontier. 
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But  it  rained  a long  time,  till  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  dee  to  K’uoehou.  Thereupon  the  governor-general  of  Fenghsiang  reconquered 
Ch'ingshui ; the  governor-general  of  Chingyuan  recovered  Yuanchou,  occupied 
Sliihmeu  and  five  other  fortified  passes,  and  captured  some  10,000  men  and 
cattle  ; the  governor-general  of  Lingwu  took  Anlechou,  which  was  made  by 
decree  Weicliou ; the  governor-general  of  Finning  recovered  Hsiaokuan  and 
Fenghsiang,  and  occupied  Ch’inehou  ; and  the  governor-general  of  Shannan 
Hsitao  gained  Fuehou.  The  Fenghsiang  troops  fought  with  the  T’ufan  at 
Lungchou,  and  cut  off  500  heads. 

In  the  7th  month  of  this  year  (849),  the  old  men  of  Ho 
and  Lung  led  over  a thousand  of  their  men  and  youths  up  to 
the  palace  gate,  and  the  Emperor  went  to  one  of  the  pavilions 
to  review  them,  at  which  they  all  with  one  accord  shouted 
for  joy  and  applauded.  They  then  loosened  each  other’s  hair, 
and  hurried  to  the  shops  to  buy  hats  and  girdles.  The 
Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  given  good  land  to  dwell  in,  and 
the  bystanders  all  said,  “ Wan  sui  ” (Live  for  ever  !). 

The  Emperor  ordered  the  soldiers  of  the  four  provinces  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  to  be  rewarded.  The  fertile  ground  within  the  three  chou  and  seven 
passes  was  given  to  the  people  to  cultivate,  all  taxes  being  remitted  for  five  years, 
and  revenue  officers  were  sent  to  the  hot  springs  to  establish  custom  barriers  to 
tax  the  salt  for  the  support  of  the  borders.  The  soldiers  of  the  four  provinces 
who  understood  cultivation  of  land  were  given  oxen  and  seed,  while  the  garrisons 
were  allowed  double  pay  and  provisions,  and  relieved  every  year.  Traders  and 
merchants  were  not  to  be  stopped  at  the  barriers.  The  soldiers  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  soil  were  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  the  people. 

Originally,  the  Emperor  T'aitsung  (627-649)  conquered  Hsieh  Jenkao,  and 
acquired  the  Lungshang  territory,  captured  Li  Kuei,  and  took  possession  of  Liang  - 
chou,  defeated  the  T’ukuhim  and  Kaoeh’ang,  and  established  the  four  chen. 
When  Yuantsung  (713-755)  succeeded,  he  recovered  the  provinces  of  Huangho, 
Chishih  and  Wanhsiu,  and  no  watch-fires  were  lighted  in  China  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  At  Lunt’ai  and  Yiwu  military  colonies  were  established,  and  corn  and 
pulse  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  On  the  K’aiyuan  Gate  there  was  put  a stone 
with  the  inscription,  “The  road  to  the  farthest  west  9,900  li,”  to  show  to  the 
soldiers  that  there  was  no  journey  of  10,000  li.  Since  the  period  Ch’ienyuan 
(758-759),  Lungyu,  Chiennan  and  Hsishan,  the  three  chou  and  seven  fortified 
passes,  and  some  three  hundred  camps,  garrisons  and  strong  places  have  all  been 
lost.  Hsientsung  (806-820)  examined  the  map  of  the  empire,  and  looked  at  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  Ho  and  Huang,  being  extremely  anxious  to  recover  them, 
but  he  had  no  leisure.  The  council  of  state  now  memorialized  that  the 
Emperor  having  gained  fame  and  territory,  his  glory  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  for,  without  moving  a single  soldier  or  spilling  a drop  of  blood,  Ho  and 
Huang  had,  of  their  own  accord,  submitted,  and  they  proposed,  therefore,  to  add 
to  the  title  of  honour  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  The  Emperor  replied:  “ Hsientsung 
thought  much  about  Ho  and  Huang,  but  his  plans  were  not  perfected  when  his 
spirit  departed.  It  is  our  duty  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  our  ancestors,  and  do 
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you  consult  on  an  addition  to  the  temple  names  of  the  two  Emperors  Shim  and 
Hsien,  so  that  their  praise  may  he  lauded  by  after-generations." 

The  next  year  (850)  the  governor  of  Shachou,  Chang  Yich’ao,  sent,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Emperor,  the  maps  of  eleven  chou,  including  Sha,  Yi,  Su,  and  Kan. 
Yich’ao  made  a secret  arrangement  with  a band  of  brave  and  determined  men 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  T’ang,  and  on  the  day  fixed  they  armed  them- 
selves, and  shouted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  all  joining  them, 
and  the  barbarian  guards  were  frightened  and  fled.  He  then  took 
command  of  the  city,  repaired  the  armour  and  weapons,  and  cultivated  the 
lands,  and  afterwards  fought  a series  of  battles,  till  all  the  other  cities  were 
taken.  He  sent  in  succession  ten  officers,  with  staves,  inside  which  they  carried 
despatches,  to  the  north-east,  to  the  city  of  T’iente(89),  the  military  governor  of 
which,  Li  P i,  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  praised  the  devotion  of  Yich'ao,  and 
appointed  an  envoy,  the  bearer  of  a decree,  to  receive  his  submission  and  reward 
him,  promoting  him  to  be  military  governor  of  Shachou.  Soon  after  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kueiyi,  and  he  was  appointed  governor-general. 

Afterwards  the  Tibetan  general  in  command  of  Ho  and  Wei,  Shangyenhsin,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  his  country,  offered  to  surrender,  and  the  governor 
of  Ch’inchou,  Kao  P’ien,  received  the  submission  of  this  general,  together  with 
ten  thousand  tents  of  the  Hunmo  people.  Thus  these  two  chou  were  recovered, 
and  Shangyenhsin  was  appointed  a general  in  the  imperial  army.  After  P’ien 
had  recovered  this  Fenglin  fortified  pass,  he  appointed  Shangyenhsin  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provincial  troops  of  Ho  and  Wei. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Hsicnt’ung  (861),  Chang  Yich’ao  brought  back  Liangchou 
to  submission. 

In  the  7th  year  (866),  the  Huihu  of  Peit’ing  P’ukuchiiu  attacked  and  took 
Hsichou,  and  recovered  the  native  tribes. 

The  governor  of  Shanchou,  Chang  Ch’iyung,  fought  a battle  with  Shang- 
k’ungje,  and  defeated  him,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor  the  war  material  and  armour 
captured.  The  remnant  of  the  T’irfau  army  invaded  Pinning,  the  governor- 
general  of  which  drove  them  away.  Then  P’ukuchiiu  fought  a great  battle  with 
the  T’ufan,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Shangk’ungje,  and  sent  it  to  the  capital. 

In  the  8th  year  (867),  Chang  Yich’ao  came  himself  to  court,  and  was  appointed 
a general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  given  a residence  and  land,  while  the 
Emperor  made  a son  of  his  house,  Weishen,  governor-general  of  Kueiyi.  He 
died  in  the  13th  year  (872)  at  Shachou,  and  the  governor,  Ts’ao  Yichin,  took 
command  of  the  city,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor-general  of  Kueiyi. 

Afterwards  there  were  great  troubles  throughout  China,  and  the  imperial 
commands  were  prevented  from  reaching.  Kanchou  was  annexed  by  the  Huihu, 
and  most  of  the  cities  of  Kueiyi  were  lost  to  the  Hunmo,  also  called  Weuino,  a 
people  who  were  originally  slaves  of  the  T’ufan.  It  was  the  Tibetan  custom, 
when  they  made  war,  to  despatch  officers  of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  their 
slaves  and  followers,  whom  they  distributed  through  the  conquered  districts,  to 
cultivate  the  laud,  and  pasture  herds.  During  the  insurrection  of  Shaugk’ungje 
these  wore  unable  to  return  to  their  country,  and  collected  together  in  bands  of 
some  thousands,  calliug  themselves  Wenmo.  They  settled  within  the  borders 
of  Kan,  Su,  Kua,  Sha,  llo,  Wei,  Min,  K’uo,  Tieli,  and  Tang.  Those  nearest 
to  the  Fan  capital  were  the  most  powerful,  and  possessed  the  best  horses. 
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Notes. 

(1)  The  capital  of  China  during  the  T'ang  Dynasty.  It  was  called  by 
Arabian  writers  of  the  period  Kumdan,  supposed  by  Dr.  Edkins  to  represent  the 
old  sound  of  Chingch’eug,  ‘ capital  ’ It  is  the  modern  Ilsianfu  in  Shensi. 

(2)  Ch’iang  is  the  general  name  of  tribes  of  Tibetan  race  which  have  been 
settled  on  the  west  of  China  from  the  most  aucient  times.  The  character  is  com- 
posed of  ‘ man  ’ and  ‘ sheep,’  and  is  said  by  an  ancient  dictionary  to  be  descriptive 
of  their  occupation  as  shepherds. 

(3)  A short-lived  petty  dynasty  founded  in  397,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liangchou, 
by  a scion  of  the  Topa  tribe  of  the  Hsienpi,  an  eastern  Tartar  race,  the  same  tribe 
to  which  the  Emperors  of  the  After  Wei  Dynasty  belonged.  The  connexion  with 
Tibet  would  seem  to  be  a myth  based  only  on  similarity  of  sound. 

(4)  Tsaup’u  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  rgyalpo, 
but  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  Atsanpo  in  the  treaty  inscription  (see  Appendix). 
Some  of  the  other  titles  are  to  be  found  in  Tibetan  dictionaries,  as  : /don,  a magis- 
trate, officer;  uangMon,  a minister  of  domestic  affairs  ; chepo  is  great,  and  ehung 
small ; and  nang/don  chepo  therefore  chief  minister  of  domestic  affairs,  etc. 

(5)  Se-se  is  a kind  of  precious  stone  louud  in  the  high  mountains  north-east  of 
Tashkand. 

(6)  Lohsieh  and  Loso  are  two  ways  of  rendering  Lhasa.  The  stone  monument, 
with  the  inscription  given  in  the  Appendix,  erected  in  822,  still  stands  in  front  of 
the  Ta  Chao  Buddhist  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  the  present  capital.  The  position 
of  the  Papu  Valiev  is  not  so  definitely  fixed ; it  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Lhasa  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tsang  River.  An  itinerary  of  the  eighth  century  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  from  Shauchou,  the  modern  Hsiniugfu,  to  the  Papu  Sea  or  Lake. 
The  name  reminds  one  of  Paipu,  used  in  Chinese  books  on  Tibet  for  Nepal, 
(Tibetan  Balpo). 

(7)  The  yuanti  is  a large  kind  of  sheep,  with  huge  horns,  perhaps  the  Ovis  Poli. 

(8)  Iu  the  account  of  an  invasion  of  Yunnan  in  799,  a high  Tibetan  officer, 
Yehtoshuichien,  an  adopted  son  of  the  lately  deceased  sovereign  Ch’ilitsan,  is 
mentioned  as  surrendering  to  a Chinese  general,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
buried  with  the  tsanp’u. 

(9)  The  Yangt’ung  first  communicated  with  China  in  the  year  641,  when  they 
sent  envoys  to  the  imperial  court.  They  were  divided  into  Lesser  and  Greater. 
The  latter  people  were  settled  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of  Khotau,  having  the 
Lesser  Yangt’ung  on  their  west,  the  T’ufan  on  the  east.  Their  country  was  1000 
li  from  east  to  west,  and  they  numbered  between  80.000  and  90,000  fighting 
warriors.  They  were  a nomadic  people,  who  plaited  their  hair  into  a queue  hang- 
ing down  behind,  and  dressed  in  felt  and  fur.  Wind  and  snow  prevailed,  and  ice 
more  than  ten  feet  thick.  They  had  no  written  characters,  only  cut  knotches  in 
sticks  and  tied  knots  in  cord.  The  punishments  were  most  severe.  When  their 
chiefs  died,  their  skulls  were  cleft,  the  brains  scooped  out,  and  the  space  filled 
with  pearls  and  jade,  the  abdomen  cut  open,  the  viscera  removed,  and  replaced 
with  pure  gold,  and  finally  a false  nose  of  gold  and  teeth  of  silver  were  put  on. 
Men  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  Having  by  divination  fixed  a propitious  day, 
they  buried  the  body  in  a cave  in  some  inaccessible  place  that  no  one  else  knew  of, 
and  many  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Mourning  was  put 
off  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over. 

(10)  The  Turks,  who  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Central  Asia  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  established  a powerful  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ouigours,  a people  of  the  same  race,  in  744. 

(11)  The  T’ukuhun  were  an  Eastern  Tartar  race,  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  chief  T’ukuhun,  who  migrated  with  1,100  families  towards  the  south-west,  and 
settled  finally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kungch’angfu  in  Shensi.  His  descendants 
extended  their  rule  westwards  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Khotan,  until  their  territory 
measured  3000  li  from  E.  to  W.,  1000  li  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  on  the  east  as 
far  as  the  modern  Hsiningfu.  The  capital  was  Fussuch’eng,  situated  15  li  to  the 
west  of  the  Ch’inghai  (Kokonor).  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Pailan,  which  joined  the  Tanghsiang  on  the  E.,  the  Tomi  on  the  W.  They 
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were  finally  conquered  by  the  T’ufan  in  the  3rd  year  of  Lungso  (663),  after  ruling 
350  years,  and  their  sovereign,  Nohopo,  with  his  Chinese  consort  and  the  remnant 
of  the  people,  took  refuge  in  China,  and  were  given  lands  near  Lingchou,  where 
Anlechou  was  founded,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 

(12)  The  Tanghsiang  were  a people  of  Tibetan  race  who  first  became  powerful 
after  the  year  564,  when  the  allied  T’angch’ang  tribes  were  dispersed  by  the 
Chinese.  They  occupied  the  mountainous  country  where  the  Yellow  River  and 
Yangtzu  rise,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  T’ukuhun,  on  the  S.  by 
Ch’iang  tribes  called  Ch’unsang,  Misang,  etc.,  and  extending  on  the  E.  to  Lung- 
chou  in  modem  Ssuchu’an.  They  lived  on  their  yaks,  horses,  asses  and  sheep,  and 
had  no  corn,  having  to  borrow  barley  from  their  neighbours  to  make  a fermented 
drink.  The  son  married  the  wives  of  his  deceased  father  and  uncles,  and  the 
brother  his  sister-in-law,  and  in  such  promiscuous  connexions  they  were  by  far 
the  worst  of  all  barbarians,  and  yet  there  was  no  marriage  between  persons  of 
the  same  tribal  name.  The  dead  bodies  were  burned.  They  had  no  written 
characters,  and  only  arranged  reeds  and  pieces  of  wood  to  remember  the  seasons. 
Once  every  three  years  there  was  a general  assembly,  at  which  they  sacrificed  oxen 
and  sheep  to  worship  heaven.  During  the  Sin  dynasty  they  constantly  ravaged 
the  frontier.  During  the  T’ang,  from  the  3rd  year  of  Chenkuan  (629),  they 
gradually  became  subject,  and  their  tribes  were  divided  into  chou  and  lisien,  ruleii 
by  their  own  chiefs,  and  subject  to  a governor-general,  resident  at  Sungchou. 
They  were  afterwards  annexed  by  the  T’ufan.  T’opa  was  the  name  of  the 
principal  tribe,  from  which  were  descended  the  rulers  of  the  ITsi  Ilsia  or  Tangut 
kingdom,  which  was  established  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ruled  over  Shensi  and 
the  lands  of  Lobnor  and  Kokonor,  till  its  destruction  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1227. 
Tangut  is  the  Mongolian  plural  (Tanggod).  The  name  of  the  modern  Moham- 
medan natives  of  the  same  districts,  Tungan,  comes  probably  from  the  same  source. 

(13)  The  Pailan,  who  were  called  by  the  T’ufan  Tingling,  were  bounded  east  by 
the  Tanghsiang,  west  by  the  Tomi.  They  could  furnish  10,000  brave  warriors 
who  were  fond  of  fighting  and  excelled  in  war.  Their  customs  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Tanghsiang.  They  submitted  to  China  in  624,  and  their  country  was 
made  Weichou  and  K’ungchou.  After  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  T’ufan, 
their  warriors  were  usually  placed  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armies. 

(14)  Now  Sungpant’ing  in  Ssuch’uan. 

(15)  Chung  T’ienchu,  or  Central  India,  also  called  Mochiat’o  (Magadha). 
The  great  King  Siladitya,  who  called  himself  King  of  Magadha,  is  mentioned  as 
having  sent  a mission  to  the  T’ang  Emperor  after  his  interviews  with  the 
Buddhist  monk  Yuanchuang,  which  arrived  in  641,  in  answer  to  which  a Chinese 
envoy,  Li  Yipiao,  was  sent  to  India.  Another  mission  arrived  with  offerings  of 
pearls,  incense  and  p’uti  (Ficus  religiosa)  trees,  and  Wang  Yuants’S  was  sent  to 
India,  the  Kings  of  the  other  four  divisions  of  which  all  sent  tribute.  At  this 
time  the  King  of  Central  India,  Siladitya,  died,  and  one  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
usurped  the  government,  led  troops  against  Yuants’e,  who,  having  only  a following 
of  thirty  horsemen,  fought  with  them,  but  their  arrows  being  soon  exhausted,  they 
were  captured,  the  foreign  troops  plundering  all  the  tribute  offerings  from  the 
other  countries.  Yuants’e  escaped  alone  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  the  T’ufan,  who 
led  1200  well-armed  warriors,  together  with  over  7000  Nepal  horsemen,  to  follow 
Yuants’e.  He  and  the  assistant  envoy,  Chiang  Shihjen,  led  the  troops  of  the 
two  countries,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Central  India,  where  they 
fought  for  three  days  in  succession,  and  inflicted  a great  defeat,  cutting  off  3,000 
heads,  while  some  10,000  were  drowned  in  the  river  ; the  minister  was  taken,  and 
brought  back  with  them  to  the  imperial  capital,  where  they  arrived  in  648. 

(16)  It  is  the  practice  in  China  to  erect  a row  of  figures  of  military  and  civil 
officers  and  different  kinds  of  animals  on  each  side  of  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  imperial  tomb.  The  statues  of  the  last  Ouigour  king  of  Kaoch’ang,  and  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Kucli’e,  Magadha,  and  of  the  T’ukuhun,  are  recorded  among 
others  as  having  been  carved  for  the  same  occasion. 

(17)  The  modern  Ilsiningfu  in  Kansu.  The  T’ufan  started  from  Shanchou; 
the  itinerary  is  given  in  an  Appendix. 

(18)  The  Ch’ihsbui  (Red  River)  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  Block 
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Tanghsiang.  It  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Chinsha  River,  which  becomes  the 
Yaugtzu.  The  modern  name  is  from  the  Mongolian  ulan,  also  meauing  red. 

(19)  Pohuan  was  a city  560  li  due  west  of  Chintz  u,  the  modern  Kuche.  The 
latter  from  the  Han  dynasty  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  of  Eastern 
Turkestan.  After  its  conquest  by  the  Chinese  in  648,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
governor-general  styled  the  Anhsi  Tuhufu,  who  ruled  also  over  Yiitien 
(Khotan),  Sule  (Kashgar),  and  Suiyeh,  a city  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  runs  out  of  Lake  Issikkul  on  the  north  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains.  These  four  military  governments  were  collectively  called  the  four 
chen. 

(20)  A valley  on  the  south  of  Kokonor. 

(21)  Wuhai  (Black  Sea)  is  probably  the  Kalach’ih,  a lake  near  the  source  of 
the  Nukiang. 

(22)  An  ancient  city  250  li  S.W.  of  Shancliou,  also  within  the  borders  of  the 
modern  Hsiningfu. 

(23)  Still  has  the  same  name,  in  Ssuch’uan. 

(24)  A chou  in  the  south  of  Ssueh'uau,  now  Ningyuanfu. 

(25)  The  country  of  the  P’olomen  (Brahmana),  a synonym  of  Central  India 
or  Magadha. 

(26)  After  the  first  conquest  of  the  four  chen,  the  governor-generalship  of 
Anhsi  had  been  moved  to  Kaoch’aug  (Turfan). 

(27)  A state  west  of  Kaoch’ang,  the  modern  narnsliar. 

(28)  This  city,  called  T’unhuaug  during  the  Ilun,  was  the  Kuacliou  of  the 
T'ang,  the  modern  Anhsifu. 

(29)  Yichou  is  now  Hand  ; Hsichou,  Turfan  ; and  Peit’ing  Urumtsi. 

(30)  These  were  the  ten  hordes  of  the  Western  Turks,  into  which  Ilishih  Khan 
divided  his  subjects  iu  the  year  637.  Five  formed  the  left  wing,  ruled  over  by 
five  ch’o,  and  occupied  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Suiyeh  River,  while  the 
other  five,  ruled  by  ssuchin,  were  settled  on  the  west  of  the  river.  Ch’o  and 
ssuchin  are  said  to  he  Turkish  titles  of  officers  of  high  rank. 

(31)  There  is  a short  account  of  Nepal  in  the  T’ang  History  which  may  be 
quoted  here.  The  kingdom  of  Nip’olo  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  T’ufan.  The 
natives  cut  their  hair  in  a straight  line  level  with  the  eyebrows,  and  wear  earrings 
of  bamboo  or  horn,  and  think  that  thus  they  are  ornamental  when  they  reach  out  to 
the  shoulders.  They  use  their  hands  in  eating,  having  no  spoons  nor  chopsticks, 
and  the  utensils  are  all  made  of  copper.  There  are  many  merchants  among  them, 
few  agriculturists.  They  make  copper  money,  which  has  the  figure  of  a man  on 
the  obverse,  a horse  and  an  ox  on  the  reverse,  and  has  no  hole  in  the  centre. 
Their  dress  is  a single  piece  of  stuff  wound  round  the  body,  and  they  bathe 
several  times  during  the  day.  Their  houses  are  made  of  wood,  the  walls  all 
carved  and  painted.  They  are  fond  of  games  of  chance,  and  delight  in  trumpet 
blowing  and  beating  drums.  They  excel  in  magic  arts,  and  are  clever  in  astrolo- 
gical calculations.  They  worship  five  celestial  gods,  and  carve  their  images  in 
stone.  Every  day  they  wash  these  gods  with  pure  water  and  present  offerings  of 
cooked  mutton.  The  king,  Naling  tip’o  (deva),  is  covered  with  a network  of  strings 
of  pearls,  crystal,  precious  stones,  coral  and  amber,  has  earrings  of  gold  with  jade 
pendents,  and  wears  a Buddha  carved  from  a precious  stone.  He  sits  on  a lion 
throne,  and  within  the  hall,  flowers  and  perfumes  are  scattered.  The  ministers  of 
state  and  the  courtiers  all  seat  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  several  hundreds  of 
armed  soldiers  are  marshalled  near  as  guards.  Within  the  palace  there  is  a tower 
of  seven  stories,  roofed  with  copper  tiles,  the  balustrades  and  thresholds,  the 
pillars  and  beams,  all  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  On  each  of  the  four 
comers  of  this  tower  there  is  suspended  a copper  pipe  which  terminates  below  in 
a gold  dragon  spout,  and  the  water  from  above  flows  down  the  pipes  and  pours  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  dragons  like  so  many  natural  fountains.  When  the  father 
of  Naling  deva  died,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  an  uncle  of  the  rightful  claimant, 
who  fled  abroad  to  save  his  life.  The  T’ufan  gave  him  refuge,  and  recovered  his 
kingdom  for  him,  and  this  was  how  he  became  subject  to  T’ufan.  In  the  period 
Chenkuan  (between  642-647)  the  envoy  Li  Yipiao,  who  was  sent  on  a mission  to 
India,  passed  on  his  journey  through  this  kingdom,  and  Naling  deva  received  him 
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most  joyfully.  He  went  with  him  to  see  the  Achipochen  pond,  which  is  some 
twenty  paces  in  circumference,  the  water  of  which  bubbles  up  and  boils  ; it 
neither  overflows  during  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season,  nor  is  it  diminished  when 
the  sun  is  so  hot  that  the  rocks  are  burning  and  metal  red  hot ; when  anything  is 
thrown  in,  clouds  of  smoke  rise,  and  if  a vessel  of  rice  be  put  in,  it  is  soon  cooked. 
Afterwards,  when  Wang  Yuants’e  was  plundered  by  the  Indians,  Nepal,  together 
with  T’ufan,  attacked  India  and  gained  fame. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Yungliui  (651)  the  king,  Shih-li-na-lien-to-lo,  sent  another 
mission  to  the  imperial  court  with  tribute. 

(32)  Yaochou  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Yunnan,  and  was  separated 
from  Chiinchou  by  the  Chinsha  Ching,  which  must  be  the  Yang-pi  River  alluded 
to,  as  the  Erh  Man  were  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ssuch’uan.  T’iench’ih  is  the  name 
of  the  lake  on  which  Yunnanfu  now  stands. 

(33)  K’atun  is  the  Turkish  title  for  the  wife  of  the  Khan. 

(34)  The  lands  on  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  River  near  the  modem  Kueitet’ing. 
The  T’ufan  built  two  walled  cities,  Hungchi  and  Tamomen. 

(35)  Ashihna  Kuch’olu  was  Khan  of  the  Turks  from  682  to  693,  and  frequently 
attacked  the  borders  of  China. 

(36)  Pulu  is  the  modern  Balti.  At  this  time  it  was  divided  into  two  states, 
Greater  and  Lesser.  The  Greater  Pulu  is  described  in  the  T’ang  History  as 
being  due  west  of  T’ufan,  contiguous  to  the  Small  Pulu,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Northern  Indian  State  Wuch’ang  (Udyana).  They  sent  several 
missions  with  tribute  to  China  from  the  year  696,  but  were  finally  conquered  by 
the  Tibetans  in  734.  The  Lesser  Pulu  was  distant  from  Ch’angan  over  9000  li, 
from  the  residence  of  the  T’ufan  tsanp’u  3000  li  towards  the  east,  and  slightly 
south.  Wuch’ang  was  800  li  W. , Greater  Puli  300  li  S.E.,  Koshihmi  (Kashmir) 
500  li  S.,  the  Humi  city  of  Solo  500  li  N.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Yuantsung,  the  sovereign  Muchinmang  came  to  court.  One  of  his  successors  was 
secretly  induced  by  the  T’ufan  sovereign  to  take  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  more  than  twenty  states  on  the  north-west  submitted  to  T’ufan,  and  no  longer 
sent  tribute  to  China.  The  governor-general  of  Anhsi  sent  three  expeditions 
without  success,  till,  in  the  year  747,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Kao  Hsienchih,  was 
sent  by  decree.  From  Anhsi  he  went  through  the  cities  of  Polman,  Wushihte 
(Ush),  and  Sule  (Kashgar),  climbed  the  Tsungling  Mountains,  and  marched 
through  the  Pomi  (Pamir)  valley  to  Shighnan,  where  he  divided  his  forces,  and 
penetrated  to  Balti  by  three  passes.  He  cut  the  bridge  over  the  Sovi  River,  on 
which  the  capital  was  situated,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T’ufan,  who  came  the  next  day. 
The  Prince  and  his  Tibetan  wife  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  where  he 
was  given  a purple  robe  and  gold  girdle  and  appointed  a general  in  the  guards. 
The  country  was  called  Kueijenchun  and  garrisoned  with  1000  men.  After  the 
first  Chinese  expedition  to  Baitistan,  Mutopi,  the  rajah  of  Kashmir,  sent  a mission 
to  ask  for  troops,  saying  in  his  letter : “ From  the  foundation  of  our  dynasty  we 
have  always  been  subjects  of  the  celestial  Khan,  and  obeyed  the  commands  he 
has  sent.  We  have  in  our  country  three  kinds  of  troops,  foot,  horse,  and  elephants. 
Your  servant,  in  alliance  with  the  sovereign  of  Central  India,  has  blocked  the  five 
great  passes  from  T’ufan,  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  and  has  gained  victories 
in  battle  ; and  if  the  celestial  Khan  will  send  troops,  as  he  has  done  to  Pulu,  we 
can  furnish  provisions  even  for  an  army  of  200,000.  There  is  in  our  country  a 
dragon  lake  named  Mohopotumo,  where  we  wish  to  provide  an  encampment 
for  the  imperial  troops.” 

(37)  Now  Anhsifu. 

(38)  This  was  a most  important  fortress  300  li  S.W.  of  Shanchou,  and  30  li  E. 
of  the  Ch’ihling  Pass,  on  the  Tibetan  road  which  it  commanded.  It  was  founded 
by  the  T’ufan,  and  called  “ Iron-sword  city,”  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
Hsienh£ng  period  (670-674),  but  lost  afterwards.  It  was  described  as  surrounded 
on  all  side's  by  precipices,  with  many  knife-like  edges,  round  which  the  rocky  path 
wound  for  more  than  a mile.  The  difficulties  of  the  siege  are  related  in  the 
account  of  a modem  campaign  against  the  native  tribes  of  the  vicinity,  when 
Yo  Chungch’i  led  20,000  troops  in  the  year  1724,  and  took  the  stronghold  by  a 
night  assault. 
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(39)  Ch’ihling,  ‘ The  Red  II ills,’  are  320  li  from  the  modern  Ilsiningfu,  and 
form  the  boundary  between  the  Choros  and  Ivhoit  Mongolian  Banners.  They 
are  described  in  the  T’ungtien  as  being  30  li  W.  of  the  city  of  Shihp’u,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  as  resting  on  the  north 
on  a high  range,  while  on  the  south  they  join  the  Snowy  Mountains.  During 
the  After  AYei  Dynasty  the  Buddliist  monk  Suugyun,  on  his  way  to  ludia,  came  to 
Ch’ihling,  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  4000  li  from  Loyang.  Kansuugling  is  in 
Ssuch’uan,  30  miles  north  of  Sungfant’ing,  the  T’ang  Sungchou. 

(40)  In  Ssiich'uan,  south-west  of  Maochou. 

(41)  Kolofeng  was  the  sovereign  of  the  Nanchao  Alan,  a branch  of  the  AAru 
(Black)  Man,  whence  the  name  of  Karajang,  applied  to  their  state  by  Marco  Polo, 
as  well  as  by  Mohammedan  writers.  It  was  founded  in  Yunnan,  and  the  capital 
was  called  Yangchuyang,  the  modern  Talifu.  There  were  at  first  six  chiefs  styled 
chao,  but  in  the  period  K'airuan  (713-741)  the  southern  chao  absorbed  the  other 
five,  and  conquered  the  neighbouring  Man  tribes  till  his  territory  extended  to 
T’ufan  on  the  A'. AY.,  to  Magadha  ou  the  S.AY. , and  to  Cochin-China  on  the  S.E. 
The  father  of  Kolofeng,  who  was  appointed  Prince  of  Yunnan  by  the  Emperor, 
fought  with  the  T’ufau,  and  defeated  their  army.  lie  died  in  748,  and  his  son 
was  appointed  by  special  decree  to  succeed  as  Prince  of  Yunnan.  In  752,  how- 
ever, he  revolted,  and  submitted  to  the  T’ufan,  who  appointed  him  Tsanp’u  chung, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  East.  Chung  is  4 younger  brother  ’ in  the  Man 
tongue. 

(42)  These  were  the  remnant  of  a remarkable  people  of  Eastern  Tibet  who 
were  called  the  Nii  AA'ang  state,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  ruled  by  a woman. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Northern  History,  and  are  more  fully  described 
in  the  Sui  History,  after  they  had  sent  envoys  to  the  founder  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  year  586.  It  is  related : The  people  in  each  successive  reign  make 
a woman  their  prince.  The  surname  of  the  sovereign  is  Sup’i.  They  build 
cities  in  the  mountains  with  houses  of  many  stories,  the  sovereign’s  having 
nine,  in  which  there  are  several  hundreds  of  female  attendants,  and  a court 
is  held  every  five  ’ days.  The  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment, only  tight  and  cultivate  the  land.  Both  men  and  women  paint  their 
faces  of  many  colours.  They  live  principally  by  hunting,  and  the  weather 
is  very  cold.  The  natural  products  are  copper  and  gold  ore,  cinnabar,  musk,  yaks 
and  two  breeds  of  horses,  in  addition  to  salt  in  abundance,  which  they  carry  to 
India  and  gain  much  by  the  traffic.  They  have  had  frequent  wars  with  the 
T’anghsiang  and  with  India.  AYhen  the  queen  dies  they  collect  a large  sum  of 
gold  money,  and  select  from  her  family  two  clever  women,  of  which  one  is  made 
queen,  the  other  the  lesser  sovereign.  AATien  a person  of  rank  dies,  they  strip  off 
the  skin,  and  put  the  bones  and  flesh  mixed  with  gold  powder  into  a vase,  and  then 
bury  it ; after  a year  has  passed,  they  put  the  skin  into  an  iron  vessel  and  bury  it. 
At  the  new  year  they  sacrifice  men  or  offer  monkeys,  and  when  the  ceremony  is 
over,  go  into  the  mountains  and  pray  until  a bird  like  a hen  pheasant  comes  and 
settles  on  the  sorcerer’s  hand,  who  cuts  open  the  crop,  and  if  he  finds  inside  grains 
of  corn  it  will  be  a fruitful  year,  if  only  sand  and  stones,  there  will  be  famine  or 
pestilence.  This  they  call  bird  divination.  During  the  T’ang  they  frequently 
sent  tribute.  The  History  describes  them  under  the  term  Tung  (Eastern)  Nii 
state,  to  distinguish  them  from  a AA’estem  people  situated  somewhere  in  the 
AAYstem  Ocean,  according  to  Buddhist  fable.  It  also  gives  the  synonym  of 
Sufalanachiitalo  (Suvarnagotra,  which  means  golden  family),  which  occurs  only  in 
the  New  History,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  Yuanchuang,  who  mentions  this 
as  a state  S.  of  Kustana  (Khotan),  E.  of  Sampaha,  AY.  of  Tibet,  and  wrongly 
identifies  it  with  the  state  on  the  E.  of  Tibet,  which  we  are  discussing  (Julien, 
A'oyages  de  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  232).  The  boundaries  of  this  were,  on 
the  E.  Maochou  in  Ssuch’uan  and  the  Tanghsiang,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
high  mountain  range ; on  the  S.E.  was  Yachou,  separated  by  the  Lonii  Man  and 
the  Pailang  tribe.  From  E.  to  AY.  was  nine  days’  journey,  from  S.  to  N.  20  days. 
It  included  over  80  cities  large  and  small.  The  sovereign  resides  in  the  K’angyen 
A'alley,  through  which  the  Jc  River  flows  to  the  S.,  which  they  cross  by  means  of 
ox  skins.  There  are  over  40,000  families,  10,000  warriors.  They  are  scattered 
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in  mountain  valleys.  Tlie  title  of  the  queen  is  Pinchiu,  of  the  female  ministers 
of  state,  Kaopali.  The  sovereign  wears  petticoats  of  black  cloth  and  silk, 
and  a single  upper  garment  with  collar,  over  which  there  is  a black  robe,  the 
sleeves  of  which  trail  on  the  ground,  and  in  winter  lambskin  ornamented  with 
worked  embroidery.  Her  hair  is  done  up  in  a small  braided  coil  with  gold  orna- 
ments, she  wears  earrings,  and  has  on  leather  hoots.  The  sons  take  the  surname 
of  the  mother.  The  written  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  India,  and  the 
11th  Chinese  month  is  the  beginning  of  their  year.  When  in  mourning  for 
father  and  mother,  they  neither  comb  their  hair  nor  wash  for  three  years,  but  they 
do  not  change  their  ordinary  dress.  At  the  burial  of  the  sovereign  several  tens  of 
the  great  ministers  and  relatives  are  buried  at  the  same  time.  In  the  period 
Wute  (618-626),  the  queen  named  T’angp’ang  first  sent  envoys  with  tribute. 
The  Emperor  liberally  rewarded  them  and  sent  them  back,  but  on  their  return 
through  Lungyu  they  met  the  Turks  invading,  and  were  carried  off  to  the  enemy’s 
camp,  and  not  brought  hack  till  the  conquest  of  the  Turk  Khan,  when  they  were 
escorted  to  their  own  country.  After  this  time  these  tribes  and  the  adjoining 
people  frequently  sent  missions,  and  their  rulers  received  Chinese  titles,  but  they 
were  gradually  broken  up  by  the  attacks  of  the  T’ufan,  to  whom  they  alternately 
submitted,  so  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  Chinese  the  “ Double-faced 
Ch’iang.”  Since  the  year  742,  they  have  elected  a man  to  he  their  ruler.  After- 
wards they  were  known  as  Sup’i,  whose  territory  extended  on  the  E.  to  the  Tomi, 
on  the  W.  to  the  Humanghsia  (see  Appendix).  Their  prince  Mulingtsan  wished 
to  join  his  country  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  he  was  killed  by  the  T’ufan  during 
the  period  T’ieupao  (742-755).  His  son  Hsino,  with  his  chieftains  and  followers, 
fled  to  Lungyu,  the  governor-general  of  which,  Koshu  Han,  sent  them  with  an 
escort  through  the  Barrier,  and  the  Emperor  received  them  most  honourably. 
Their  country  was  annexed  by  the  T’ufan. 

(43)  The  range  of  mountains  which  extends  southwards  from  the  Yellow  River 
and  divides  the  modern  provinces  of  Kansu  and  Shensi. 

(44)  Kuo  Tzuyi  .(697-781).  One  of  the  most  renowned  among  Chinese 
generals,  and  greatly  distinguished  by  his  services  to  four  successive  Emperors  of 
the  house  of  T’ang  (Chinese  Reader’s  Manual,  p.  96). 

(45)  A note  in  the  original  says  that  some  characters  are  lost  here. 

(46)  The  Court  of  State  Ceremonial. 

(47)  A Turk,  who  had  mounted  to  high  command  in  the  imperial  army.  The 
Emperor  gave  his  daughter  to  the  Ouigour  Prince  Tengli,  who  became  ivlian  in 
760,  and  renewed  the  alliance  with  Huaien  when  the  latter  was  governor-general 
of  Liangchou.  The  Ouigours  were  also  a Turkish  race  who  were  originally 
settled  on  the  Orkhon  and  Selenga  Rivers,  and  were  subject  to  China,  but  they 
began  to  invade  under  Tengri  Khan.  Their  chief  camp  was  on  the  Orkhon  River, 
near  the  mountains  of  Karakorum.  They  are  called  at  first  in  the  T’ang  History 
Iluiho,  changed  in  788  at  the  request  of  the  Khan  to  Iluihu,  which  means  in 
Chinese  1 returning  falcons,’  an  allusion  to  their  warlike  prowess. 

(48)  In  Shensi,  the  modern  Kuyuanchou  in  P’ingliangfu. 

(49)  A small  river  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  modern  city  Ch’ingsliuihsien 
in  the  prefecture  Kungch’angfu  in  Shensi.  The  geographical  description  of  this 
district  city  published  in  1687  says,  that  the  river  is  outside  the  western  suburb, 
near  the  Hsiao  Lung  Mountain,  which  the  governor-general  of  Lungyu  made  the 
boundary  with  the  T’ufan.  The  district  was  reconquered  in  847. 

(50)  A Chinese  rebel,  who  gained  possession  of  Ch'angau,  and  besieged  the 
Emperor  in  Fengt’ien. 

(51)  In  Kansu,  to  the  south  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
Great  Wall. 

(52)  In  the  north  of  Shensi,  near  the  Great  Wall,  west  of  the  modern 
Yulinfu. 

(53)  The  modern  P’ingliangfu  in  Shensi  is  about  50  miles  N.W.  of 
Chingcliou. 

(54)  T’ukuhun,  see  note  11. 

(55)  Chiinchou  is  the  modern  Ningyuanfu  in  the  south  of  the  province  of 
Ssuch’uan.  The  Lianglin  and  Wutfiug  were  two  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
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Man  who  were  scattered  through  the  lands  of  Lichou,  Chiinchou  and  Jungchou  in 
the  same  province.  The  chiefs  were  given  Chinese  titles  during  the  period 
T’ienpao  (742-755),  but  after  the  capture  of  Chiinchou  they  fell  under  the  rule 
of  the  T’ufan,  returuing,  however,  to  their  allegiance  afterwards.  The  campaign 
alluded  to  is  fully  described  in  the  record  of  the  Man  in  the  T’ang  History, 
including  a curious  account  of  the  way  the  dead  body  of  Ch’itsangcheche  was 
carried  otf  by  his  subordinate,  the  governor-general  of  Jvangkung,  named  Suluu. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a hundred  men,  who  wept  aloud  as  they  went.  He 
detached  one  man,  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  the  corpse,  and  when  one  of 
them  asked  him:  ‘Are  the  wounds  painful?’  he  replied:  ‘Yes!’  and  they 
applied  medicine.  Again  : ‘ AVill  you  eat  ? ’ ‘ Yes  ! ’ and  they  brought  food. 

‘ Will  you  put  on  clothes  ? ’ ‘ Yes  ! ’ and  they  called  for  fur  robes.  Finally, 1 Will 
you  go  home  ? ’ The  same  man  answered  : ‘ Yes  ! ’ whereupon  they  stretched  the 
dead  body  on  a horse  and  departed.  The  Man  chiefs  were  made  princes  by  the 
Emperor  and  given  seals,  robes  and  girdles,  and  when  they  came  to  have 
audience  later,  they  were  banqueted  in  the  palace  and  liberally  rewarded,  and  the 
governors  of  Lichou  and  Chiinchou  were  ordered  to  give  to  their  tribes  an  annual 
allowance  of  salt,  clothes  and  coloured  silks. 

(56)  l’eit’ing  is  near  the  modern  Ununtsi,  also  called  Tihuachou.  Anhsi, 
the  modern  Kuche,  was  the  chief  of  the  four  chen  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

(57)  The  Shat’o  were  a separate  tribe  of  the  Western  T’uehiieh  (Turks). 
They  were  settled  on  the  south  of  the  Chinso  Mountains,  in  the  east  of  the  P’ulei 
lake  (Barkul),  where  there  is  a great  desert  called  Slmt'o,  from  which  they  derived 
their  name.  After  the  conquest  of  l’eit’iug  the  T'ufan  removed  them  to  Kanchou, 
and  appointed  their  chief  military  commander,  styling  him  chief  lun  (Mon). 

(58)  The  Kolu,  also  written  Kololu,  was  another  Turkish  tribe  situated  north- 
west of  Peit’ing.  They  are  generally  known  as  Karluks.  The  white-robed 
T’uchiieh  were  the  Ten  hordes  of  the  Western  Turks. 

(59)  Hsichou,  originally  Kaoch’ang,  was  situated  near  the  modem  Turf  an. 

(60)  There  was  a city  in  this  valley,  where  an  army  of  the  Western  Turks 
camped  during  the  Chinese  campaign  against  Kaoch’ang  in  640.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  he  the  city  which  was  made  T'ingchou,  afterwards  changed  to  Peit’ing  ; 
by  others  to  have  been  50  li  distant  from  the  last,  which  is  recorded  in  the  T’aug 
History  to  have  been  established  in  this  vicinity  after  the  conquest  (cf.  Histoire 
generale  de  la  Chine,  tome  vi.  p.  90). 

(61)  In  Kansu,  S.  of  the  Yellow  River,  S.E.  of  Ninghsiafu. 

(62)  Yimouhsiin  succeeded  his  grandfather  Kolofcng  in  779.  After  his  succession 
in  alliance  with  the  T’ufan  he  invaded  Ssiieh’uan  with  a vast  army,  which  marched 
to  Maochou  and  plundered  the  country.  He  was  appointed  by  the  T'ufan,  Prince 
of  Jihtung.  He  afterwards  entered  into  secret  relations  with  Wei  Kao,  and  in  the 
first  month  of  794  he  sent  his  son  and  chief  ministers  to  conclude  a sworn  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  envoys  who  had  been  despatched  to  his  capital.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  a temple  on  the  Tientsang  Mountain  and  four  copies  were  made  of 
the  sworn  text,  of  which  one  was  kept  at  the  temple,  one  sunk  in  the  river,  one 
preserved  in  the  ancestral  temple,  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.  When 
the  T'ufan  were  trying  to  conquer  Peit’ing,  they  fought  a great  battle  with  the 
Huihu,  in  which  they  lost  a vast  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  they  sent  to 
demand  reinforcements  of  10,000  warriors  from  Yimouhsun,  who  was  wishing  to 
submit  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  a large  levy  of 
troops,  while  he  alleged  weakness  to  the  T’ufan,  and  declared  that  he  could  only 
furnish  3000,  which  on  further  pressure  he  increased  to  5000.  He  sent  these  into 
their  country,  and  followed  himself  with  several  myriads,  who  marched  double  stages 
and  surprised  the  T’ufan  army  on  the  Shenchuan  (now  the  Chinskachiang,  the 
auriferous  Brius  of  Marco  Polo).  He  then  cut  the  Iron  Bridge,  and  thousands 
were  drowned  in  the  river.  (The  iron  bridge,  according  to  the  modern  descriptions 
of  Yunnan,  was  130  li  to  the  north  of  Ckiichinckou,  where  the  rocks  are  carved 
into  holes  for  the  support  of  the  iron  chains,  and  in  the  winter  months  when  the 
water  is  clear  iron  rings  can  still  he  seen  at  the  bottom.)  The  T'ufan  had  two 
military  governors  in  this  district,  of  Sheneh’uan  and  of  T’iehch’iao  (Iron  Bridge) . 
Five  T'ufan  princes  were  taken  and  a vast  quantity  of  prisoners  and  booty,  and  16 
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walled  cities  and  fortified  camps  captured.  The  Emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Yi- 
mouhsiin  with  a gold  seal  inscribed  ‘ Ch’en  yuan  ts’e  Nanchao  yin  ’ inclosed  in  a 
silver  box.  The  envoy  was  met  at  the  city  of  Taho  by  the  brother  of  the  Prince, 
who  brought  sixty  fine  horses,  all  with  gold  bridles  and  jade  bells,  and  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  way  ringing  bells.  Yimouhsiin  had  on  gold 
armour,  with  a tiger-skin  thrown  over,  and  held  a bell  in  each  hand  ; he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a thousand  men,  armed  with  long  spears,  and  preceded  by  twelve  large 
elephants,  with  warriors  horse  and  foot  marshalled  in  rank.  He  received  the  seal 
and  patents  kneeling. 

(63)  Sungchou  is  now  Sungpant’ing.  Weichou  and  Paochou  within  the  bounds 
of  Weikut’ing  in  the  north  of  Ssuch’uan. 

(64)  Matingte  is  called  in  the  Nanchao  Record  by  the  Chinese  title  of  Ivuoshih, 

‘ State  Preceptor,’  which  is  the  same  title  applied  to  the  Buddhist  Bashpa  when 
he  was  invested  by  Kublai  Khan  with  the  rule  of  Tibet.  In  the  same  record  it  is 
related  that  in  the  spring  of  801  they  destroyed  one  of  the  enemy’s  camps  by 
cutting  the  bank  of  the  Lu  River  in  the  night,  and  fought  two  battles  in  succession, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  totally  dispersed,  and  that  thereupon  the 
K’ang  (Samarkand)  and  Heiyi  Tashih  (Black-robed  Arabs — the  Abassides)  troops 
with  their  T’ufan  commander  all  surrendered,  and  that  20,000  suits  of  armour 
were  captured.  This  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  Mohammedans  in  this 
region.  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  Saracens  in  Yunnan,  and  Rashidudden  says : 
“All  the  inhabitants  of  Yachi  are  Mohammedans.”  Yachi  being  the  modern 
Talifu,  called  the  city  of  Yangchiiyang  during  the  T’ang,  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
Nanchao.  The  Mohammedans  of  this  province  revolted  against  the  Chinese  in 
1855,  and  set  up  a chief  who  was  called  Sultan  Suleiman. 

(65)  A city  in  modem  Kansu,  west  of  the  Chiayukuan  in  the  Great  Wall,  on 
the  verge  of  the  great  desert,  near  the  modern  Tuntuanghsien. 

(66)  The  range  of  mountains  N.  of  Kokonor. 

(67)  In  this  year  a new  Khau  of  the  Ouigours  succeeded,  who  was  given  the 
Chinese  title  of  Tsungte,  and  also  a sister  of  the  Emperor,  Princess  T’aiho,  in 
marriage.  The  T’ufan,  jealous  of  the  honour  accorded,  prepared  to  kidnap  her 
en  route,  but  20,000  mounted  Ouigours  arrived  as  escort. 

(68)  There  is  a discrepancy  here  in  the  cyclical  number  of  the  year,  and  pro- 
bably the  first  character  is  corrupt ; a change  of  this  to  lisin  would  give  hsin  ch’ou, 
which  is  the  cyclical  equivalent  of  a n.  821.  Calculation  shows  that  November 
7tli  of  that  year  would  be  the  cyclical  day  kuei  yu.  Also  that  the  tenth  moon 
of  that  year  began  on  or  about  October  30th.  Therefore  the  day  kuei  yu 
would  really  fall  within  the  tenth  moon.  Say  that  this  moon  commenced  on 
October  29th,  which  was  the  cyclical  day  cilia  tz&,  then  the  day  kuei  yu  would  be 
exactly  the  10t,h  of  the  10th  month  as  given  above.  Again,  reference  to  the 
“ Ilistoire  de  la  Chine”  mentions,  under  the  year  821,  in  connexion  with  another 
event,  the  full  names  of  the  three  chief  ministers  of  state,  Tsui  Chill,  Tu  Yuan-ying 
and  Wang  Po,  whose  second  names  only,  according  to  custom,  arc  given  in  the 
text. 

(69)  This  is  the  title  (Hui  hao)  of  the  reigning  Emperor  who  was  canonized  ns 
Mutsung,  when  he  would  have  been  given  a more  grandiloquent  sacrificial  title. 
This  may  be  translated  ‘ Learned,  warlike,  filial  and  virtuous  Emperor.’  It  is 
the  same  inscribed  in  the  Tibetan  version  of  the  treaty  (see  Appendix). 

(70)  A rhyming  epilogue  in  eight  lines  of  four  syllables. 

(71)  The  bilingual  (Tibetan  and  Chinese)  text  of  this  treaty  is  given  in  the 
Appendix,  from  a rubbing  obtained  from  a stone  monument  erected  at  the  time, 
which  still  stands  in  front  of  one  of  the  principal  Buddhist  temples  at  Lhasa. 
The  names  of  the  seventeen  officials  alluded  to  were  also  engraved  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  same  stone ; eight  of  whom  belonged  to  the  state  council,  including 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  and  the  lieutenant-commander. 

(72)  The  Hungchi  Bridge  crossed  the  Yellow  River  on  the  N.W.  of  Hochou, 
where  there  was  a city  called  Hungchi. 

(73)  See  Note  9. 

(74)  The  Itinerary  in  the  Appendix  has  Lieh  yi  (post-station),  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  point  where  the  Yellow  River  was  crossed  is  there  780  li. 
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(75)  T’ukuhun,  see  Note  11. 

(76)  Now  Lanchoufu  in  Kansu. 

(77)  A city  130  li  S.  of  Shanchou  (Elsiningfu). 

(78)  See  Note  38. 

(79)  See  Note  39. 

(80)  The  Sanpu  River,  which  traverses  Tibet  from  W.  to  E. 

(81)  The  Poch’ep’u,  called  in  another  place  Foch’anp’u,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a Buddhist,  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  shite.  On  one  occasion 
the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  written  a special  despatch  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 

tsanp’u. 

(82)  Prince  of  Ch’in  was  the  title,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  of  the 
famous  T’aitsung,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

(83)  Valiev  of  the  Tahsia  River,  SAY.  of  llocliou  in  Kansu. 

(84)  Yit’ai,  meaning  ‘ continuous  prosperity,’  must  have  been  the  title  of  the 
reign  analogous  to  the  “ uien  hao  ” of  the  Chinese.  This  is,  however,  the  solitary 
instance  recorded  of  such  among  the  Tibetans.  The  reigning  tsanp’u  at  this  time 
was  K’olik’otsu,  who  succeeded  in  the  cyclical  yeai  pingshen  (816).  The  envoys 
with  the  news  of  his  accession  came  to  the  Emperor  in  the  4th  month  of  817. 

(85)  A mountain  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  three  in  China  sacred 
to  Buddhism.  In  the  present  day  it  is  a stronghold  of  the  Tibetan  church,  and 
covered  with  monasteries  occupied  by  some  two  thousand  lamas  (cf.  A Journey 
to  tVutaishan  in  1872.  in  Dr.  Edkins’  “ Religion  in  China”). 

(86)  The  modem  AVeikut’ing  in  Ssuch’uan. 

(87)  See  Notes  42,  11,  9. 

(88)  The  city  of  Hochou,  where  the  Chenhsichiin  (garrison)  was  established 

in  738. 

(89)  Situated  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  district  now 
occupied  by  the  Mongolian  Orat  tribe ; the  Tenduc  of  Marco  Polo. 


Appendix  I.  (with  Facsimiles  and  Restoration). 

These  rubbings  are  from  a stone  monument  which  still  stands  in 
front  of  the  large  temple,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-chao-ssu.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
during  the  T’ang  dynasty.  The  central  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  pavilions  of  several  stories  and  pillared  central  halls,  the  tiled 
roofs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
central  figure  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  it  contains  images  of  the 
Chinese  Princess,  and  of  her  husband,  the  T’ufan  tsanp’u,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  There 
are  inside  a myriad  sacred  Buddhas  and  an  imperial  throne,  and 
incense  flowers  and  jade  cups  brighten  up  the  interior  during  all 
the  four  seasons.  On  one  of  the  walls  are  painted  the  famous 
monk,  Yuanchuang,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  searching  for 
sacred  books  (Chinese  Description  of  Tibet). 

The  treaty,  of  which  this  is  a record,  was  solemnized  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  period  Ch’angch’ing  (822),  on  the  6th  day  of  the  5tli 
month  (approximately  May  28th  Old  Style).  This  was  the  7th 
year  of  the  reigning  tsanp’u,  who  succeeded  in  816.  He  is  called 
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in  tlie  New  T’ang  History,  K’olik’otsu,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned 
under  the  title  (nien-hao)  Yit’ai,  which  means  : ‘ Continuous 
prosperity.’  The  Chinese  description,  quoted  just  now,  says  that 
the  inscription  is  no  longer  legible.  The  rubbings  were  obtained 
in  Peking  in  1869,  and  were  said  then,  from  the  condition  of  the 
paper,  to  date  at  least  from  the  last  century.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  readily  decipherable,  with  the  exception  of  one 
portion  near  the  top,  were  they  are  completely  obliterated,  probably 
by  the  impact  of  ladders.  This  has  been  filled  up  from  Chinese 
books,  especially  the  great  geography  of  the  empire.  The 
characters  so  borrowed  are  distinguished  by  being  written  in  red. 
Unfortunately  these  versions,  which  all  differ  from  each  other,  are 
not  exact  copies  of  the  original,  although  they  give  the  sense. 
They  are  the  source  of  the  two  translations  already  published  in 
Europe  by  the  Jesuit  Pere  Amyot,  and  the  Russian  Archimandrite 
Hyacinthe.  The  Chinese  is  a translation  of  the  Tibetan  original. 
I have  translated  mainly  from  the  former,  being  more  familiar  with 
it,  and  having,  moreover,  the  assistance  of  a competent  native 
scholar. 

“The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor  of  the  Great 
T’ang,  and  the  divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp’u  of  the  Great  Fan(a), 
two  sovereigns  allied  as  father  and  son-in-law(i),  having  consulted 
to  unite  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  concluded  a sworn 
treaty  of  grand  alliance,  which  shall  never  be  lost  nor  changed. 
Gods  and  men  have  been  called  as  witnesses,  and,  in  order  that 
all  ages  and  generations  may  resound  in  praise,  the  sworn  text, 
section  by  section,  has  been  engraved  on  a stone  monument(c). 

“The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor,  and  the 
divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp’u,  Te-chih-li-tsan((f),  their  all-wise 
Majesties,  with  intuitive  wisdom  reaching  far,  and  knowing  both 
present  and  future,  good  and  evil,  with  feelings  of  benevolent  pity 
and  imperial  grace  overspreading  all,  without  distinction  of  native 
and  foreign,  have  ncgociated  an  alliance,  and  resolved  to  give  to 
the  myriad  families  peace  and  prosperity,  and  with  like  thought 
have  completed  a long,  lasting,  good  deed.  They  have  re-con- 
nected the  bonds  of  affectionate  kinship,  strengthened  anew  the 
right  policy  of  neighbourly  friendship,  and  made  this  great  peace. 

“ The  two  countries,  Fan  and  Han,  keeping  the  lands  and 
boundaries  which  they  now  rule  : all  to  the  east(e)  shall  be  within 
the  borders  of  the  great  T’ang,  all  to  the  west  shall  be  the  territory 
of  the  great  Fan.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  slaughter  or 
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fight,  they  shall  not  move  weapons  or  armour,  nor  shall  they  plot 
to  encroach  on  each  other’s  territory. 

“ Should  any  men  be  liable  to  suspicion,  they  shall  be  taken 
alive,  and  their  business  inquired  into,  after  which  they  shall  be 
given  clothes  and  food,  and  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 

“Now  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  been  united  to 
make  this  great  peace,  yet  to  keep  up  the  good  relationship  of 
father  and  son-in-law,  there  must  be  constant  communication. 
The  one  shall  rely  on  the  other,  and  constantly  send  envoys  to  and 
fro.  Both  Fau  and  Han  shall  change  horses  at  the  Chiangchiin 
Pass,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Suiyung  Barrier  the  great  T’ang  shall 
provide  for  the  missions,  while  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Ch’ingshui(/),  the  great  Fan  shall  entertain  them.  They  shall 
both  be  treated  with  due  ceremony,  according  to  the  near 
relationship  of  the  imperial  father  and  son-in-law,  so  that  within 
the  two  borders  neither  smoke  nor  dust  shall  rise,  no  word  of 
invasion  or  plunder  shall  be  heard,  and  there  shall  be  no  longer 
anxious  fear  and  trembling.  The  frontier  guards  shall  be  dismissed, 
and  the  land  have  perfect  quiet  in  consequence  of  this  joyful  event. 

“ Their  grace  shall  be  handed  down  to  ten  thousand  generations, 
and  sounds  of  grateful  praise  shall  extend  to  wherever  the  sun  and 
moon  shine.  The  Fan  shall  be  at  peace  in  the  Fan  country,  the 
Han  also  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Han  country,  and  this  is  truly  a 
great  deed  of  good  augury.  They  shall  keep  their  sworn  oaths, 
and  there  shall  never  be  any  change. 

“ They  have  looked  up  to  the  three  precious  ones,  to  all  the  holy 
saints,  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  and  begged  them  to  be 
their  witnesses(y).  A sworn  treaty  like  this,  each  one  has  severally 
written  and  exposed,  having  sacrificed  the  victims  for  the  sworn 
ceremony,  and  ratified  this  text.  Should  they  not  keep  these  oaths, 
and  either  Fan  or  Han  disregard  the  treaty,  and  break  the  sworn 
agreement,  may  there  come  to  them  misfortune  and  calamity ! 
Provided  only  that  the  work  of  rebels  against  the  state,  or  secret 
plotters,  shall  not  be  included  as  a breach  of  the  sworn  ceremony. 

“ The  Fan  and  Han  sovereigns  and  ministers(^)  have  all  bowed 
down  and  solemnly  made  oath,  and  carefully  drawn  up  the  written 
documents.  The  witnesses  of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  officers  who 
ascended  the  altar,  have  reverently  written  their  names  below,  and 
the  sworn  treaty  like  this  has  been  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury.” 
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Notes  to  Appendix  I. 


(a)  The  beginning  of  the  Tibetan  is 


Bod,  the  equivalent  of  the 


Chinese  Fan,  properly  read  Po,  is  still  the  native  name  of  Tibet,  and  i?gya  the 
name  they  apply  to  China.  The  title  of  the  great  rgyal-po,  Atsan-po,  appears  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  tsan-p'u,  which  is  explained  to  mean  champion 
or  hero  (Note  4),  which  agrees  with  the  corresponding  adjective  defined  as 
firm,  strong.  The  title  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  is  ‘ Lord  of  China,  Hang-te  ’ 
(now  Huang-ti).  The  blank  space  in  the  original  is  a sign  of  respect  before  the 
names  of  sovereigns. 

( b ) iJbon  zhang  may  mean  uncle  and  nephew,  like  the  Chinese  equivalents. 

(c)  The  stone  monument  called  pei  in  Chinese  is  a large  oblong  slab,  which  is 

. °'- 

usually  erected  on  the  back  of  a tortoise ; it  is  in  Tibetan 


(i d ) The  title  of  the  Emperor  (see  Note  69)  is  rendered  phonetically,  not  trans- 
lated, in  the  Tibetan.  The  Chinese  title  of  the  Tibetan  sovereign  is  unfortunately 

*s  C\ 

a blank  in  the  rubbing,  and  the  Tibetan  is  only  partially  legible : ^**^^*5 


( e ) The  versions  in  Chinese  books  give  here  ‘to  the  east  of  T’ao  and  Min,’ 
the  names  of  two  cities  in  the  south  of  Kansu,  which  I have  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Tibetan  text. 


(/)  Ch'ingshuihsien,  in  Tibetan 


(see  Note  49). 


(ff)  This  paragraph  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  objects  of  worship  of  the 
Tibetans  at  this  time.  The  three  precious  objects  of  Buddhist  faith  are  Buddha, 
Dliarma  (the  law),  and  Samgha  (the  priesthood) ; the  expression  is  literally 


rendered  in  the  Tibetan  ‘YTi2\'^|  is  defined  as  a title  of  honour 


for  male  saints,  and  men  of  genius  and  learning. 

**N__  “V* 

( h ) Sovereign  and  minister  ; in  Chinese,  chiiu  ch’en ; in  Tibetan, 


Appendix  II. 

Itinerary  from  the  T'any  History^  1). 

From  Shan-ch’eng-hsien(2),  where  there  is  the  Ho-yuan-chiin 

(garrison),  to  Lin-fan-ch’eng W.  60 

From  Lin-fan-ch’eng  to  the  Pai-shui-chiin  in  Sui-jung- 

ch’eng  W.  60 

From  8ui-jung-ch’eng  to  Ting-jung-ch’eng  S.W.  60 

From  Ting-jung-ch’eng,  across  the  bed  of  a mountain  torrent, 
to  the  T’ien-wei-chiin,  which  was  established  in  the  old 
city  Shih-p’u-ch’eng(3),  in  the  17th  year  of  K’ai-yuau 
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(729),  and  first  called  Chen-wu-chiin,  lost  to  the  T’ufan 
in  741,  re-conquered  in  the  8th  year  of  T’ien-pao  (749), 

when  its  name  was  changed S.  7 

From  T’ien-wei-chiin  to  the  Ch’ih-ling(4)  (Red  Range),  to 
the  west  of  which  is  the  T’ufan  boundaiy  monument 

of  the  period  K’ai-yuan W.  20 

From  Chen-wu-cliiin,  through  the  Wei-ch’ih  Valley,  past  the 
K’u-pa-hai(o),  and  the  wooden  palisade  of  Wang  Hiao- 

chieh(6)  to  Mo-li-yi(7) 90 

From  Mo-li-yi,  past  Kung-chu  Fo-t’ang(8),  and  Ta-fei-ch’uan 

to  Na-lu-yi,  the  T’ukuhun(9)  boundary 280 

From  Ya-lu-yi,  past  Yuanch’uan  (Hot  springs),  and  Lieh-mo- 

hai,  to  the  crossing  over  the  Yellow  River 440 

From  the  Yellow  River  to  Chung-lung-yi 470 

From  Chung-lung-yi,  across  the  Hsi-yueli  River,  to  the 

western  boundary  of  the  Tomi(  10)  country  210 

From  the  Tomi  boundary,  over  the  Hsi-niu(ll)  River,  which 

is  crossed  by  a cane  bridge  to  Lieh-yi 100 

From  Lieh-yi,  past  Shih-t’ang,  T’u-fan-ts’un  (Tibetan 
village),  over  the  Chieh-chih  Bridge,  where  two  rocks 
stand  opposite  each  other  on  the  north  and  south,  then 
along  the  Chieh-chih  Valley  to  P’o-yi,  where  the  Ta-yueh 


River  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  creepers 440 

From  the  Ta-yueh  River,  past  the  T’an-ch’ih  and  Yii-ch’ih 

(lakes),  to  Hsi-no-lo-yi 530 


From  Hsi-no-lo-yi,  over  a bridge  across  the  Ch’i-liang-ning 
River,  and  a bridge  over  the  Ta-su  River  to  Hu-mang-yi. 

To  this  place  the  Princess  always  sends  envoys  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  Chinese  envoys  on  their  way  to  Tibet.  320 
From  Hu-mang-yi,  through  the  Hu-mang-hsia(12)  (Pass)  for 
over  ten  li,  where  two  opposite  mountain  precipices  are 
spanned  by  a small  bridge,  and  there  are  three  waterfalls, 
where  the  water  flows  as  if  poured  out  of  large  vases,  so 


that  below  all  is  smoke  and  mist,  to  Yeh-ma-yi 100 

From  Yeh-ma-yi  (Wild  horse  station),  through  T’ufan 
cultivated  fields,  and  past  Lo-ch’iao-t’ang,  to  Ho- 

ch’uan-yi  400 

From  Ho-ch’uan-yi,  past  the  Shu-ch’en-hai  (lake),  to  Tva-pu- 
lan-yi,  beside  which  are  the  San-lo-ku  Mountains,  where 
the  snow  remains  unmelted 130 


From  Ka-pu-lan-yi  to  the  T’u-lu-chi-yi.  When  the  T’ang 
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mission  arrives  here,  the  tsanp’u  always  sends  envoys  to 

welcome  them  60 

From  T’u-lu-chi-yi,  through  the  Liu-ku  (Willow  Yalley), 
where,  at  the  hamlet  of  Mang-pu-chih,  there  is  a hot 
spring  which  springs  up  to  a height  of  twenty  feet, 
surrounded  hy  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  rice  can  be 
boiled ; then  past  the  T’ang-lo-yeh-yi  Mountains,  the 
place  where  the  tsanp’u  worships  the  gods,  to  Yung- 

ko-yi 250 

Lo-hsieh  (Lhasa)  is  situated  to  the  south-east,  200  li  distant 
from  Yung-ko-yi.  When  the  T’ang  mission  arrives  here, 
the  T’ufan  ministers  of  state  have  always  sent  envoys  to 

await  them  

From  Yung-ko-yi,  past  Yen-ch’ih  (Salt  lake),  and  Yuan- 
ch’uan  (Warm  springs),  and  the  Chiang-pu-ling  River 


to  the  crossing  over  the  Chiang-chi  River 110 

From  the  Chiang-chi  River,  through  T’ufan  cultivated  fields, 

to  Tsu-ko-yi,  where  the  Tsang  River  is  crossed 260 

From  Tsu-ko-yi,  past  Fo-t’ang  (Buddhist  temple),  to  Pu- 
ling-yi,  where  the  mission  is  lodged  in  the  Hung-lu- 
kuan(13)  180 


The  Residence  of  the  tsanp’u  is  reached,  to  the  south-west 
of  which  is  the  Pa-pu-hai(14). 


Notes  to  Appendix  II. 


(1)  This  itinerary  is  extracted  from  the  geographical  section  of  the  T’ang  nistory, 
where  it  is  given  under  Shanchou,  the  modern  Hsiningfu.  One  of  the  principal 
routes  of  the  present  day  to  Tibet  starts  from  the  same  city,  and  is  laid  down  on 
the  large  atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  runs  S.E  of  the  Lake  Kokonor,  crosses 
the  Yellow  It.  near  its  source,  afterwards  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yangtzu  called 
Murus  Ussu,  next  the  Sok  R.  and  the  Kara  Ussu  allluents  of  the  It.  Nu  or  Salwin, 
then  between  the  Tengri  Lake  and  Lhasa,  S.AY.  to  the  Sanpu  It. , and  finally  across 
that  river  to  Shikatse  (Teshu  Lumbo)  (cf.  Klaproth,  Description  du  Tubet,  p.  262). 
This  route  would  appear  to  he  mainly  identical  with  tne  above,  although  the 
names  of  the  places  are  all  changed,  but  the  whole  country  is  almost  completely 
unknown.  The  route  of  Abbe  Hue  to  Lhasa,  and  of  Prejevalsky  to  the  Murus 
Ussu,  were  both  to  the  AY.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  date  of  the  itinerary ; but, 
from  internal  evidence,  it  must  have  been  between  734,  when  the  Ch’ihling  boundary 
monument  was  erected,  and  741,  when  the  Princess  of  Chinch’ eng  died. 

(2)  Shanch’enghsien  was  one  of  the  district  cities  of  Shauchou,  situated  120  li 
to  the  AY.  It  was  founded  in  677,  and  garrisoned  with  14,000  troops. 

(3)  See  Note  38. 

(4)  See  Note  39. 

(6)  The  K’upahai  was  also  called  Pohai  (p.  4),  in  the  T'ukuhun  Record  Poliang, 
there  being  a bridge  across. 

(6)  The  general  who  defeated  the  T’ufan  and  reconquered  the  fourchen  iu  692. 
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(7)  Yi  means  a post-station.  • 

(8)  Princess’  Buddhist  temple. 

(9)  See  Note  11. 

(10)  Also  written  Tangmi,  bounded  'W.  by  the  Sup’i,  E.  by  the  Pailan  (Note  13). 

(11)  Hsiniu  means  yak.  This  is  the  modern  Munis  Ussu. 

(12)  Tlie  western  boundary  of  the  Sup’i  state  (Note  42).  From  the  cane  bridge 
over  the  Yak  R.  to  this  pass,  for  1400  li,  the  road  lay  through  the  territory  of  this 
people,  who  were  ruled  by  female  sovereigns  and  ministers  up  to  the  year  742. 
This  pass  was  mistaken  by  Klaproth  for  the  name  of  a separate  people  or  state 
(see  Tableaux  Historiques  de  l’Asie,  Atlas). 

(13)  The  Hunglukuau  would  be  analogous  to  the  Chinese  Ilunglussu,  the  court 
of  state  ceremonial,  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  missions. 

(14)  l’apu  hai  (sea  or  lake)  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a river.  The  Resi- 
dence of  the  tsanp’u  is  said  in  another  place  to  be  in  the  l’apu  eh’uan  (valley). 
The  river  which  runs  through  the  valley  iu  which  Teshu  Lumbo  is  situated,  and 
joins  the  Sanpu  near  Shikatse,  is  called  the  Tang  R.,  and  one  of  its  affluents 
Shapu  R.  A Chinese  commentator  gets  triumphantly  over  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  Chashih  Lunpu  pronounced  rapidly  would  be  l’apu  ! 
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Art.  XIX. — Notes  on  some  Ineditcd  Coins,  from  a Collection 
made  in  Persia  during  the  Years  1877 — 1879.  By  Guy 
Le  Strange,  M.R.A.S. 

During  a three  years’  stay  that  I made  in  Persia,  while 
travelling  about  the  country,  and  living  in  Tehran,  Meshed, 
Ispahan,  and  Shiraz,  I made  a small  collection  of  coins,  and 
passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  trying  to  decipher  their 
legends,  and  reading  in  Persian  histories  what  I was  able  to 
find  about  the  kings  and  princes  whose  names  occurred 
thereon.  Since  I have  come  home,  Mr.  Poole,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Coins  at  the  British  Museum,  has  kindly  looked  over  my 
collection,  and,  while  pointing  out  what  is  new,  has  most 
courteously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  scholarship  in  clear- 
ing up  many  difficulties ; to  his  various  colleagues  in  the 
Medal  Room  I am  also  indebted  for  assistance  and  in- 
struction. 

It  is  of  course  useless  mentioning  coins  already  well  known 
by  the  British  Museum  and  other  catalogues.  I shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  those  few  which  I believe  to  be 
inedited. 

Among  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae  that  are  in  any  way 
noteworthy,  there  is  a triobolus  of  Seleucus  I.,  Nicator,  on 
the  rev.  of  which  is  a drinking  or  feeding  horse,  in  front  of 
Zeus’  feet.  A drachm  of,  I believe,  Seleucus  III.,  bears  on 
the  exergue  of  the  reverse  the  letters  EO  ; but  this  can  hardly 
refer  to  Ephesus,  for  the  town  was  not  in  Seleucus’  hands. 
On  the  rev.  of  a drachm  of  Antioclius  III.,  Great,  are  the 
letters  MEN  above  the  head  of  the  seated  Apollo. 

While  in  Khorasan  I obtained  three  copper  coins  of 
Sanabares,  a Bactrian  king.  The  name  has  been  read  before 
by  Thomas  (Num.  Chron.  1871,  vol.  xi.  p.  202),  as  also  by  M 
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Sallet  (Zeitschr.  von  Numism.  vol.  vi.  p.  364),  as  forming  its 
genitive  in  2ava/3apov<;.  On  my  specimens  there  may  be 
read  quite  clearly 

BACIAEYC  CANABAPHC 

I do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  noted  before. 

Parthian  coins  were  of  course  very  common,  especially 
drachms  and  the  copper  pieces,  which  unfortunately  were,  as 
a rule,  in  too  bad  a condition  to  permit  of  their  being  read. 
I never  came  across  any  of  the  large  tetradrachms ; and 
though  I have  some  seventy  specimens  of  drachms,  I have 
only  one  new  coin  among  them ; it  is  apparently  of  one  of 
Mithradates  I.’s  satraps;  on  the  obv.  is  a head  to  the  right 
(not,  as  is  usual,  to  the  left),  bearded,  and  bound  by  the  tiara ; 
on  the  rev.  is  the  usual  king  seated  on  a stool  without  a 
back,  and  round  him  is  written 

BASIAEOS  METAAOY  APSAKOY 

The  coin  resembles  one  figured  in  pi.  ii.  No.  3 of  the 
Parthian  Coins,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in  the  Numismata  Orientalia, 
the  new  edition. 

On  a drachm  of  Artabanus  II.,  like  pi.  ii.  No.  13  of  the 
above-mentioned  work,  the  inscription  runs  in  my  specimen 

BASIAEQS  METAAOY  APSAKOY  ©EOriATPOY 
NIKATOPOS 

the  usual  form  being  ©EOnATOPO£;  but  both  are 
barbarous  Greek. 

I hunted  through  a great  many  coins  of  those  ascribed  to 
Orodes  I.  and  Pacorus,  but  could  find  none  on  which  the 
KAI  APSAKOV  nAKOPY  was  clear;  for  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letters  at  that  time  is  so  barbarous,  that  almost 
anything  may  be  read  with  a little  turning  and  twisting. 

Sassanian  coins  are  much  rarer  in  Persia  than  Parthian ; 
and  of  those  that  I was  able  to  get,  none  turned  out  to  be 
new.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ispehbedi  coins  of 
Tabaristan,  and  to  the  early  Pehlevi-Arabic  dirhems  of  my 
collection.  Dinars  and  dirhems  of  the  Khalifate  were  of 
course  common,  but  I found  nothing  on  them  that  had  not 
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been  already  noted  by  Tiesenhausen  in  bis  Monnaies  des 
Khalifes  Orientaux,  except  perhaps  a much-clipped  dinar  of 
Al-Mutawwakel,  bearing  his  name  on  the  reverse  area  ; the 
date  is  a.h.  237,  and  the  mint-city  is  Sana’a — the  remarkable 
point  in  the  coin  ; for,  according  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole,  in  hi3 
Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins,  vol.  v. 
p.  xxxv,  the  Beni  Ziyad  would  seem  to  have  held  the 
lordship  of  Sana’a  as  early  as  204,  or  thereabouts.  Tiesen- 
hausen makes  no  mention  of  any  coins  struck  at  Sana’a  of 
about  this  time. 

I have  also  a rare  dinar  of  the  Beni  Aghlab  of  the  year  296. 

The  obverse  area  has  U,  etc.,  as  usual;  on  the  obverse 
margin  is  ^ with  the  curious 

tail  to  the  L j of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  coins 

of  this  dynasty ; the  reverse  area  has  : 


with  no  mint-city,  as  is  usual. 

Now  as  the  power  of  Beni  Aghlab  fell  in  Rajah,  296,  this 
must  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  their  dinars — who  the 
Ja’afar  is  I am  unable  to  find  out.  I bought  this  coin  in 
Tehran  ; and  though  the  obverse  is  much  rubbed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

The  gem,  however,  of  my  collection  is  a dinar  of  A1  Hasan 
ben  A1  Kasem  the  Alide,  who  in  Weil’s  Gesch.  der  Chalifen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  614,  is  mentioned  as  having  held  rule  at  Amol  in 
Tabaristan.  I believe  none  of  his  coins  have  been  published 
before. 

The  date  is  a.h.  306 ; the  weight  59’5grs,  and  size  4 of 
Mionnet’s  scale.  On  the  obverse  area  is  : 


Ja’afar. 


and  the  marginal  inscription  is  : 

yjjJ!  Ijjs  dJJ! 


<d!  1!,  etc. 
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Outer  margin : 

W""  } JA  LrsrJ\  jj  Al  jjj,  U1 

“ For  God  only  desireth  to  put  away  filthiness  from  you  1 
as  his  household,  and  with  cleansing  to  cleanse  you.” — 
Koran,  xxxiii.  33. 

Inner  margin  : 

“ u » w.'  l.<  1 <*0..'  i ■-**.'  a.  1 ae  l * £\lj  1 

Reverse  area  : 

♦ 1 1 1 4m:  , A.4t.S^*  <A 

Reverse  margin  : 

cU-"  Al  ^ ‘•'Ar  |*?A'  o'y'"'  'A.  llti.'A' 

“ A sanction  is  given  to  those  who — because  they  have 
suffered  outrages — have  taken  up  arms,  and  verily  God  is 
well  able  to  succour  them.” — Koran,  xxii.  40.  Rodwell. 

Amol,  though  not,  I believe,  unknown  as  a mint-city,  is 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  The  verse  from  the  Koran 
xxxiii.  33,  is  found  again  on  the  coins  of  the  Hasani 
Sherifs  of  Marocco  of  the  tenth  century,2  hut  without  the 
last  three  words,  i.e.  stopping  with  the  word  eu-~Jl.  The 
verse  on  the  reverse  margin  I have  been  able  to  find  on  no 
other  coins ; it  would  hardly  have  been  taken  by  any  one  not 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Klialifeh.  This  A1 
Hasan  was  surnamed  A1  Dai  al  Saghir  (see  Weil,  loc.  cit. 
note  3).  On  his  coins,  however,  he  takes  the  title  of  his 
predecessor — Al  Da’i  ila  T Hakk. 

In  the  J.  R.  A.  S.  1875,  p.  252,  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  has 
described  a dinar  having  the  mint- city  ’Ani.  While  ,in 
Tehran  I bought  a dinar  which  turns  out  to  he  a well- 
executed  forgery  purporting  to  he  struck  at  that  city.  It  is 
extremely  well  made,  but  weighs  only  42‘5grs.  It  is  dated 
314  a.h.  On  its  obverse  and  reverse  areas  is  written : 

^»iy*j»4Jl  Alb  ,AuiL4.!l  l-A  1 y 1 

1 The  pronoun  is  here  in  the  pi.  masc.,  whereas  the  plur.  fem.  is  used  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  verse.  The  partisans  of  Ali  quote  this  passage  to  prove 
the  intimate  union  of  Ali  and  his  posterity  with  the  Prophet.. — Rodwell’ s Koran. 

2 See  Cat.  Or.  Coins  in  Erit.  Hus.,  1880,  vol.  v.  p.  88. 
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who  afterwards  succeeded  as  Ar-Radi  billah.  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  although  the  coin  is  a forgery,  yet  that  it 
presupposes  a real  coin  somewhere  from  which  it  was 
copied.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  good — so  good  as 
to  deceive  at  first  sight  the  experienced  judges  of  the  British 
Museum  May  it  not  be  a counterfeit  of  the  time  P 

Three  dinars  of  Nuh  ibn  Nasr,  the  Samanide  Amir,  I think 
deserve  mention;  they  are  all  from  the  same  mint-city  — 
Nishapur ; their  dates  are  331,  333,  337.  The  first  of  a.h. 
331  has  the  usual  obverse — viz.  the  1st  symbol,  date  on  inner 
margin  and  the  verse  from  the  Koran,  cxxx.  3,  on  outer. 
The  reverse  area  has  : 

the  Nasr  being  spelt  with  a ^ instead  of  a ^/s.  The  reverse 
margin  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine. 

The  second  dinar  of  a.  h.  333  has  a similar  obverse,  except 
for  the  difference  in  date ; its  reverse  area  has  : 

it —l—!  — — .»  I 1 


with  a very  cl  early- written  ^ in  the  Nasr.  The  marginal 
inscription  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol  divided  from  the  area  by 
a single  line. 

Next  we  come  to  the  dinar  of  a.h.  337,  with  obverse  as  on 
the  two  former  coins  ; the  reverse  also  exactly  like  the  dinar  of 
a.h.  333  hears  the  Khalifeh  A1  Mustakfi’s  name,  though  he 
had  been  deposed  in  a.h.  334  by  the  Buyehs.  It  differs 
from  the  dinar  of  a.h.  333  in  this,  that  its  reverse  area  is 
separated  from  its  marginal  legend  (the  Ilnd  symbol)  by  a 
double  instead  of  a single  line. 

And  lastly  is  a beautiful  dinar  of  Majd  ad  Daulch  Buyeh 
of  the  year  a.ii.  398.  On  the  obverse  and  reverse  the 
marginal  inscriptions  are  contained  within  hexagonal  lines; 
the  mint-city  is  Muhammadiyeh  ; on  the  obverse  area  is  the 
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name  of  the  Khalifeh  Alkader  billah  ; on  the  reverse  area  are 
Majd  ad  Dauleh’s  titles  after  the  usual — 

an  J 

thus : 

dl.s M i Lu  ajs-»  iLU'bLi  ju*J 

The  dinar  is  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  all  the  letters 
may  be  easily  made  out. 

Before  closing  these  notes  I may  mention  that  I bought 
in  Shiraz  a dirhem  of  a.h.  131,  coined  at  Ash-Shamiyeh, 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  Poole’s  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of 
Eastern  Khalifehs,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Ash-Shamiyeh  would  seem 
to  have  had  a mint  for  but  a single  year. 
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Art.  XX. — Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 
By  Oscar  Frankfurter,  Ph.D. 


The  following  three  Pali  suttas  strictly  bear  on  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  I trust  they 
will,  as  far  as  Southern  Buddhism  is  concerned,  help  to 
finally  settle  the  question. 

The  suttas  are  taken  from  the  Saihyutta  Nikaya,  and  form 
respectively  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th  part  of  the  Salayatana- 
vaggo,  which  itself  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  Saihyutta 
Nikaya.1  The  suttas  are  called  respectively  Jambukhadaka- 
samyuttaih,  Samandakasamyuttam,  and  Asankhatasaiii- 
yuttam. 

The  text  is  chiefly  based  on  the  Phayre  manuscript  of  the 
India  Office  Library  (Ph.).  Besides  this  I used  a MS.  written 
in  Singhalese  characters,  belonging  to  Th.  Satchell,  Esq.,  of 
Hampstead  (S.),  which  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Asaiikhatasaihyuttaih ; and  a MS.  of  the 
Asahkhatasamyuttam  on  paper  (D.),  written  in  Singhalese 
characters,  copied  for  T.  W.  Bhys  Davids,  Esq.,  b}r  Deva 
Aranolis,  from  an  old  MS.  belonging  to  Dadalla  Yihare, 
near  Galle,  now  in  possession  of  the  British  Museum  (Or. 
2261),  to  which  it  came  with  the  other  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  late  Professor  Childers. 

The  Jambukhadakasarhyuttaih  as  well  as  the  Samandaka- 
samyuttaih  relate  conversations  which  respectively  the 
paribbajaka  Jambukhadaka  (one  who  feeds  on  rose-apples) 
and  Samandaka  held  with  Gotama’s  famous  contemporary 
Sariputta.  The  Asankhatasaihyuttaiii  is  a sermon  preache 
by  Gotama  himself  on  Nirvana. 

1 Sue  Westergaard,  Cat.  21b . In  the  enumeration  of  the  suttas  of  this  part, 
W.  omits  the  Sanuindakasamyuttam  and  the  Mogallanasaihyuttaih,  which  noth 
nunudiately  follow  the  Jambukhudakasamyuttam. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  usual  beginning,  “ evaih  me 
sutaih,”  “ thus  I have  heard,”  is  wanting  in  all  three  suttas, 
— that  the  Asankhatasaiiiyuttam  has  no  introduction  what- 
ever. The  words  “ evaih  me  sutaiii  ” seem  to  occur,  as  far  as 
I could  see,  in  the  whole  of  the  Samyutta  Nikiiya  only  where 
something  more  or  less  fabulous  is  related. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Marasamyuttam,  which  relates 
Gotama’s  encounter  with  Mara  and  his  daughters,  and  the 
final  retreat  of  Mara ; in  the  Valahakasamyuttaih,  which 
treats  in  a somewhat  ironical  manner  on  the  changes  of  the 

O 

weather;  in  the  Moggallanasamyuttam,  which  treats  on  the 
supernatural  powers  attained  b}r  Moggallana. 

To  give  a translation  of  the  three  suttas  is  superfluous : 
the  technical  difficulties  remain  the  same  if  rendered  into 
English,  so  I prefer  to  give  only  an  abstract  of  each  of  the 
three  Suttas,  and  then  conclude  with  a few  notes  on  the  text. 

1 ) JaMBUKH  ADAK  A SAMYUTTA  M. 

Once  upon  a time  the  venerable  Sariputta  lived  in  the  village 
of  Nalaka,  in  Magadhi.  Then  the  paribbajaka  Jambhu- 
khadaka  went  to  the  venerable  Sariputta,  and  having  ap- 
proached him,  he  greeted  friendlily  the  venerable  Sariputta, 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  the  compliments  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  he  seated  himself  near  him.  And  having 
seated  himself  near  him,  the  paribbajaka  Jambhukadaka  thus 
addressed  the  venerable  Sariputta  (§  1)  : 

“ There  is  a thing  called  Nirvana,  Sariputta.  What  then 
is,  Sir,  Nirvana  ? ” 

“ “ The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance ; this  is 
called  Nirvana.  There  is  further  a path — there  is  a way  to 
the  realization  of  Nirvana.”  ” 

“There  is  indeed,  Sir,  a path,  there  is  indeed  a way  to  the 
realization  of  Nirvana.  Which  then  is  the  path,  which  then 
is  the  step  to  the  realization  of  Nirvana  ? ” 

““That  is  indeed,  Sir,  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  for  the 
realization  of  Nirvana,  viz.  right  views,  right  aims,  right 
speech,  right  conduct,  right  livelihood,  right  keeping  in 
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mind,  right  meditation  ; that  is  indeed  the  path  and  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  Nirvana.”  ” 

“ Good  is  the  path,  good  is  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
Nirvana,  adequate  for  zeal”  (§  2). 

The  answer  to  the  question  what  Arhatship  means,  and  the 
way  and  path  how  to  attain  it,  is  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  Nirvana  (§  3). 

The  next  question  is,  who  are  the  orthodox  among  the 
people,  who  are  the  righteous  among  the  people,  and  who  are 
the  happy  among  the  people. 

Sariputta  answers : Those  who  having  forsaken  lust  preach 
the  law,  who  having  forsaken  anger  preach  the  law,  who 
having  forsaken  iguorance  preach  the  law,  are  the  orthodox 
among  the  people. 

Those  who  walk  about,  after  having  forsaken  lust  and 
anger  and  ignorance,  are  the  righteous  among  the  people. 

Those  by  whom  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance  has  been 
abandoned,  has  been  rooted  out,  has  been  destroyed,  has  been 
annihilated,  so  that  it  will  never  rise  up  again,  ai’e  the 
happy  among  the  people. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  how  to  get  rid  of  lust,  anger, 
and  ignorance,  is,  as  always,  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path 

(S  4). 

In  § 5 we  have  the  question,  for  what  purpose  do  they 
lead  a religious  life  under  the  ascetic  Gotama,  and  he  answers, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  suffering.  To 
perceive  this  knowledge  Sariputta  names  again  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path. 

In  § 6,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  how  many  wrays  can 
one  attain  comfort,  Sariputta  says  that  a bhikkhu  may 
attain  comfort  when  he  has  correctly  perceived  the  origin, 
the  cessation,  the  feeling,  the  danger,  and  untrustworthiness 
of  the  organs  and  objects  of  sense. 

In  § 7 Sariputta  says  the  highest  comfort  is  obtained  when, 
after  having  perceived  the  origin,  etc.,  of  the  organs  and 
objects  of  sense,  the  bhikkhu  is  immediately  made  free. 

From  §§  8 to  16  wo  have  then  an  enumeration  of  different 
things,  which  by  the  Buddhistic  philosophy  are  considered  as 
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evils,  to  get  rid  of  which  Silriputta  again  recommends  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

These  are — § 8.  The  Three  Sensations. 

§ 9.  The  Three  Sins. 

§ 10.  Ignorance. 

§11.  The  Three  Cravings. 

§ 12.  The  Four  Streams. 

§ 13.  The  Four  Attachments. 

§ 14.  Existence  in  its  Three  Forms. 

§ 15.  Suffering. 

§ 1G.  The  Elements  of  Being. 

“ IIow  now,  Silriputta  ! What  is  difficult  in  this  doctrine 
and  discipline  ? ” 

““Giving  up  the  world,  indeed,  Sir,  is  difficult  in  this 
doctrine  and  discipline.”  ” 

“ What  is  difficult  for  him  who  has  given  up  the  world  P ” 

“ “ For  him  who  has  given  up  the  world,  the  delighting  in 
that  state  is  difficult.”  ” 

“ For  one  who  so  delights,  what,  Sir,  is  difficult  ? ” 

““For  one  who  delights,  Sir,  the  performance  of  greater 
and  lesser  laws  is  difficult.”  ” 

“ Does  it  take  long,  Sir,  for  him  who  fulfils  the  greater 
and  lesser  duties,  for  a bhikkhu  to  become  an  Arhat  ? ” 

““Not  long,  Sir””  (§  17). 

2)  Samandakasamyuttam. 

Once  upon  a time  the  venerable  Silriputta  lived  in  Ukkaveli, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ganga  river,  among  the  Yajjians. 
Then  the  paribbiljaka  Samandaka  went  to  the  venerable 
Silriputta,  and  having  approached,  he  friendly  greeted  the 
venerable  Sariputta,  and  having  exchanged  with  him  the 
compliments  of  friendship  and  civility,  he  seated  himself 
near  him.  And  having  seated  himself  near  him,  the  paribbii- 
jaka  Samandaka  thus  addressed  the  venerable  Silriputta. 

Then  follow  § 2 and  § 17  of  the  Jambukhadakasamjmttam. 
Instead  of  a table  of  contents,  it  says  ; “ The  contents  similar 
to  the  preceding.” 
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3)  Asankhatasamyuttam. 

“Nirvana  I teach  you,  bhikkhus ! and  the  way  which  leads 
to  Nirvana.  Listen.  What,  bhikkhus,  is  Nirvana  ? 

“ The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance  ; that  is  called, 
bhikkhus,  Nirvana  (§  1). 

“ What  is  the  way  which  leads  to  Nirvana  ? 

“ The  meditation  on  the  body;  that  is  called,  bhikkhus,  the 
way  which  leads  to  Nirvana  (§  2). 

“Thus  was  preached  by  me  Nirvana,  thus  the  way  which 
leads  to  Nirvana,  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
teacher,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  him,  who  seeks 
after  the  good  of  the  disciples,  who  being  pitiful,  is  full  of 
joity — that  to  you  by  me.  Rejoice,  0 bhikkhus,  in  this 
forest  life,  in  solitude  ; give  not  up,  give  yourself  no  cause 
for  repentance — thus  is  our  teaching  to  you  ” (§  3). 

The  identical  answer  to  what  is  Nirvana  occurs  over  and 
over  again  in  the  sutta,  and  as  ways  and  means  he  gives  the 
following  series  of  answers  : 

§ 5.  Tranquillity  and  Spiritual  Insight. 

§§  8,  9.  The  Two  Sets  of  Self-concentration. 

§ 10.  The  Four  Earnest  Meditations. 

§ 11.  The  Four  Right  Exertions. 

§ 12.  The  Four  Paths  to  Iddhi. 

§ 13.  The  Five  Senses. 

§ 14.  The  Five  Powers. 

§ 15.  The  Seven  Constituents  of  Wisdom. 

§ 16.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  full  text  of  the  way  how  to 
attain  Nirvana  is  given,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  different  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

The  answer  given  by  Sariputta,  as  well  as  the  sermon 
p reached  by  Gotama  in  these  suttas  on  Nirvana,  fully  bears 
out  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  expressed  in  his 
valuable  little  book  on  Buddhism,  viz.  that  Nirvana  is  to  be 
attained  in  this  life. 

p.  Ill  : “What,  then,  is  Nirvana?  It  is  the  extinction  of 
that  sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind  and  heart,  which  would 
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otherwise,  according  to  the  great  mystery  of  karma,  be  the  cause 
of  renewed  individual  existence.  That  extinction  is  to  be 
brought  about  by,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  growth  of  the 
opposite  condition  of  mind  and  heart ; and  it  is  complete 
when  that  opposite  condition  is  reached. 

“Nirvana  is  therefore  the  same  thing  as  a sinless,  calm 
state  of  mind,  and  if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  he 
rendered  ‘ holiness  ’ — holiness,  that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense 
— perfect  peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom.” 

And  further,  p.  115:  “It  follows,  I think,  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  composer  of  the  Buddhavamsa,  Nirvana  meant 
not  the  extinction,  the  negation  of  being,  but  the  extinction, 
the  absence,  of  the  three  fires  of  passion” 1 

That  is,  as  Gotama  expresses  it,  the  cessation  of  lust, 
anger,  and  ignorance.  Pago,  doso,  and  moho  are  enumerated 
in  the  Sangltisutta  of  the  Dlgha  Nikiiya  as  the  three  fires 
(aggi)  and  the  three  obstacles  (kincana).  The  commentary 
Sumangala  VilasinI  explains  kincana  by  palibodho,  that  is, 
obstacle  to  religious  perfection  (Childers’  Diet.,  p.  205). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  view  of  Nirvana  as  laid 
down  in  these  Suttas  in  the  Pitakas  still  occurs  also  in  the 
commentaries  written  in  Ceylon  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

Thus  the  Commentator  on  the  Jatakas  says  (Fausboll, 
p.  61) : 

“ * By  what  can  every  heart  attain  to  lasting  happiness  and 
peace  ? ’ 

“ And  to  him  whose  heart  was  estranged  from  sin  the 
answer  came,  ‘ "When  the  fire  of  lust  is  gone  out,  then  peace 
(Nibbuta)  is  gained ; when  the  fires  of  hatred  and  ignorance 
are  gone  out,  then  peace  is  gained;  when  the  troubles  of 
mind  arising  from  pride,  credulity,  and  all  other  sins  have 
ceased,  then  peace  is  gained ! Sweet  is  the  lesson  this  singer 
makes  me  hear,  for  the  Nirvana  of  Peace  (Nibbanam)  is  that 
which  I have  been  trying  to  find  out.  This  very  day  I 
will  break  away  from  household  cares.  I will  renounce  the 
world  ! I will  follow  only  after  the  Nirvana  itself.’  ”2 

1 These  italics  are  mine. 

• The  translation  is  taken  from  Rhys  Davids’s  ‘ Buddhist  Birth  Stories,’  p.  80. 
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Notes. 


As  we  have  to  refer  frequently  to  the  SangTtisutta  and  to 
the  Dasuttarasutta,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  a descrip- 
tion of  them. 

These  suttas  are  the  last  two  of  the  Digha  Nikaya.  After 
an  introduction,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
main  object  of  the  sutta,  Sariputta  gives,  at  the  request  of 
Gotama,  a recital  (Sanglti)  of  the  laws  (dhamma)  preached 
by  the  Blessed  One,  full  of  wisdom,  etc.,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  gods  and  men. 

Atthi  kho  avuso  tena  Bhagavata  janata  passata  arahata 
sammasambuddkena  (1-10)  dhamma  sammadakkhata  tattha 
sabbeheva  sahgayitabbam  na  vivaditatabbarii  yathayidarii 
brahmacariyam  addhaniyahi  assa  ciratthinikam  tadassa  ba- 
hujanahitaya  bahujanasukhaya  lokanukampakaya  atthaya 
hitiiya  sukhaya  devamanussanam. 

The  Dasuttara-sutta  is  likewise  delivered  by  Sariputta  : 
for  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  for  putting  an  end  to  suffer- 
ing, for  the  release  from  all  bonds. 

Dasuttaram  pavakkhami  dhammam  nibbilna-pattiya,  du- 
kkhass’  anta  kiriyaya,  sabbagandhappamocanaiii. 

He  gives  ten  laws,  which  he  calls  respectively — 


bahukaro 

bhiivetabbo 

parinneyyo 

pahiitabbo 

hiinabhagiyo 

visesabhagiyo 

duppati  vidho 

uppadetabbo 

abhinneyyo 

sacchikatabbo 


causing  much, 
to  be  increased, 
to  be  learnt, 
to  be  avoided, 
conducive  to  abandonment, 
conducive  to  superiority, 
difficult  to  comprehend, 
to  be  accomplished, 
to  be  known, 
to  be  realized. 


Of  these  ten,  the  commentary  gives  the  following  explana- 
tions : 

bahukaro  ti  bahupakaro. 

bhiivetabbo  ti  vaddhetabbo. 
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parinnevyo  ti  tlhi  parinnahi  parijanitabbo. 

pahatabbo  ti  pahanunupassanaya  pajahitabbo. 

hanabhiigiyo  ti  apiiyagami  parihanaya  saiiivattanako. 

visesabhagiyo  ti  visesagiitni  visesaya  saiiivattanako. 

duppati  viddho  ti  duppaccakkhakaro. 

uppiidetabbo  ti  nipphadetabbo. 

abhinneyyo  ti  nataparinniiya  abliijanitabbo. 

saccbikiitabbo  ti  paccakkhaiii  katabbo. 

Siiriputta’s  answer  to  the  question,  in  which  way  and  by 
what  means  Arhatship  and  Nirvana  are  to  be  attained,  is,  by 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

In  Sanglti  Sutta  the  eight  divisions  of  the  Path  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  the  eight  good  practices 
(sammatta),  in  opposition  to  the  eight  micchatta  (wrong 
practices)  ; and  in  the  Dasuttara  Sutta  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  the  dhamma  bhavetabba. 

In  quoting  the  Sanglti  Sutta  and  the  Dasuttara  Sutta,  I 
use  the  abbreviation  San.  S.  for  Sanglti  Sutta,  and  Das.  S. 
for  Dasuttara  Sutta. 

In  the  Mahasatippatthanasutta  of  the  Dlgha  Nikaya=the 
Satipatthanasutta  of  the  Majjhimanikaya  (see  R.  Morris,  in 
his  forthcoming  book  on  the  “ Seven  Jewels  of  the  Law,”  to 
whom  I am  indebted  for  this  reference),  we  find  the  following 
explanation  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  : 

1)  Sammaditthi,  right  views.  These  right  views  concern 
suffering,  the  origin  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of  suffering, 
and  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  suffering.1  They  constitute 
the  four  great  truths  of  Buddhism,  and  are  enumerated  in 
the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four  nanas,  and  in  the 
Das.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four  dhamma  abhinneyya.2 

2)  Sammasankappo,  right  aims : the  aim  of  renouncing 

1 Katamaca  sammaditthi  bhikkhave  ? 

Dukkhe-fianam,  dukkha-samudaye-fianam,  dukkha-nirodhe-nanam,  dukkha- 
ninulha- gamin iya-patipadava-fifmain — ayan  kko  bhikkhave  sammaditthi  vuccati. 

2 It  is  perhaps  worth  attention  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  katame  cattaro 
dhamma  uppadetabba,  the  Das.  S.  has  cattari  nanani.  These  are,  however, 
dhamme  nanarii,  anvaye  nanam,  parricchede  nanara,  samuttiya  fianam.  The 
comm,  explains  the  first  as  knowledge  of  the  four  paths,  the  second  as  knowledge 
of  the  four  truths,  the  third  as  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  heart  of  others, 
the  fourth  as  general  knowledge. 
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the  world,  aims  free  from  malice,  aims  free  from  cruelty.1 
The}7  are  enumerated  in  the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the 
kusala-sankappa. 

3)  Sammavaca,  right  speech  : viz.  to  abstain  from  lying, 
slander,  harsh  language,  frivolous  language.2 

These  constitute  the  ariya  vohara  of  the  San.  S. 

4)  Sammakammanto,  right  conduct : viz.  to  abstain  from 
destroying  life,  from  taking  what  is  not  given,  and  adultery.3 
I do  not  find  an  enumeration  of  these  details  either  in  the 
San.  S.  or  in  the  Das.  S. 

5)  Samma  ajivo,  right  livelihood  : who,  having  forsaken 
a wrong  livelihood,  leads  a thoroughly  good  life.4 

6)  Samma  vayamo,  right  exertion.  These  exertions  are  (1) 
to  prevent  sinful  conditions  arising,  (2)  to  put  away  sinful 
states  already  existing,  (3)  to  produce  meritorious  states  not 
yet  in  existence,  and  (4)  to  retain  meritorious  states  already 
in  existence.5  In  the  Sangiti  Sutta  these  exertions  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  the  four  sammappadhana. 

7)  Samma  sati,  right  keeping  in  mind : keeping  in  mind 
the  impurity  of  the  body,  the  evils  of  the  sensations,  the 
evanescence  of  thought,  the  conditions  of  existence.6 

In  the  San.  S.  these  satis  are  enumerated  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  four  satipatthanas,  and  in  the  Das.  S.  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  heading  of  the  four  dhainma  bhavetabba. 


1 Katamo  ca  sammusankappo  ? nekkhammasahkappo,  avyap'ulasaiikappo, 
avihimsasankappo.  ayam  bhikkhave  sammasankappo  vuccati. 

2 Katamaca  sammavaca  ? musavada  veramanT,  pisunavacaya0,  pharusavacaya0, 
sampliappalapaya0.  Ayam  bhikkhave  sammavaca  vuccati. 

3 Katamo  ca  sammakammanto?  Panatipata  veramanT,  adinnadana0,  kanimesu- 
micchacarab  Ayam  bhikkhave  sammakammanto  vuccati. 

4 Katamo  ca  samma  ajivo?  Idha  ariya  savako  bhikkhu  micella  ajivani  pahaya, 
samma  ajivena  jivikam  kappeti.  Ayam  bhikkhave  samma  ajivo. 

5 Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  sammii  vayamo  ? Idha,  bhikkhave,  bhikkhu  anuppan- 
nanarii  papakanam  akusalauaih  dhammanam  anuppadaya  chandain  jaueti  vaya- 
mati  vuiyam  arabhati  cittaiii  pajrganhati  padahati,  uppannanaiii  papakauam 
akusalanaiii  dhammanam  pahana  chandain  j aneti-pe-padahati,  anuppannanam  kusa- 
lanarii  dhammanam  uppadaya  chandam  janeti-pe-pauahati,  kusalauaiii  dhammanam 
thitiya  asammosaya  bhlyyo  bhavava  vepullaya  bhavanaya  paripuriya  chandain 
janeti  pe  padahati.  Ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  samma  vayamo. 

6 Katamaca  bhikkhave  samma  sati  ? Idha,  bhikkave,  bhikkhu  kiiye  kayanupnssi 

viharati  tltapT  sampajano  satima  vineyva  loke  abliijjhadomanassam,  vedanasu- 
vedananupassi  viharati  atnpi  pe  abhijjnndomannssam,  citte  cittanupassi  viharati 
atapT  pe  abhijjhadomannssain,  dhammesudhammnnupassi  viharati  atapi  pe  ah- 
hijjadomanassaui.  Ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  saminasati. 
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Sammiisamadhi,  right  meditation.  According  to  the  Sati- 
patthanasutta  they  are  the  four  stages  of  Jhiina  meditation, 
through  which  gradually  the  believer’s  mind  is  purged  from 
all  earthly  emotions.1  In  the  San.  S.  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  the  four  jhiina  (cf.  Rhys  Davids’ 
“Buddhism,”  p.  175). 

Thus  far  the  Eightfold  Path. 

It  seems  expedient  to  settle  first  the  question  about  the 
means  to  attain  Nirvana.  The  author  of  the  Asaiikhata- 
saihyuttaih  follows  a numerical  order  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion by  what  ways  and  means  Nirvana  is  to  be  attained.  He 
begins  with  one  law,  then  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  and 
eight.  Therewith  he  concludes  the  first  chapter,  which  in 
the  Burmese  copy  ends  with  “ Nibbanasaiiiyuttasa  pathamo 
vaggo,”  whilst  the  Singhalese  copies  only  have  pathamo  vaggo. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  the  full  text  of  the  laws 
referred  to  in  the  first  chapter. 

Kayagatdsati.  This  is  the  dhammo  bhavetabbo  of  the 
Das.  S.  It  has,  according  to  the  commentary  Sumangala 
YilasinI,  where  a lengthy  description  is  given,  the  same 
meaning  as  kayanupassana,  and  is  thus  the  first  of  the 
satipatthanas.2 

Samatho  ca  vipassanaca,  and  the  three  Samadhi,  are  re- 
spectively the  two  and  three  dhamma  bliavetabba  of  the 
Das.  S.  They  are  likewise  enumerated  in  the  San.  S. 

In  the  same  way  the  four  Satipatthanas,  the  seven  boj- 
jhangas,  and  the  ariyo  atthaiigiko  maggo  are  enumerated 
under  the  heading  of  the  dhamma  bhavetabbil. 

The  full  text  of  the  seven  bojjhangas,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
second  chapter,  agrees  with  the  bhavanapadhanaiii  of  the 
San.  S. 

1 Katamaca  bhikkhave  sammasamadhi  ? Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vivicc’  eva 
kamehi  vivicca  akusalehi  dhammelii  savitakkani  savicaram  vivekajam  pitisukkam 
pathamajjhanam  upasampajja  viharati  ; vitakka  vicariinani  vupasama  ajjhattam 
sampasadanam  cetaso  ekodibliavarii  avitakkani  avicaram  samadbijafa  pltisukharii 
dutiyajjhanain  upasariipajja  Tibarati,  pitiya  ca  viraga  upekbako  ca  viharati  sato 
sampajano  sukham  ca  kayena  patisamvedeti  yam  tarn  ariya  acikkhanti  upekkhako 
satima  sukbavibari  ti  tatiyajjhanarii  upasampajja  viharati  ; sukhassa  ca  pahana 
dukkhassa  ca  pahana  pubbe  ca  somanassadomanassanarii  atthagama  addukkharii 
asukhaiii  upekliasatiparisuddhim  catutthajjhanaiii  upasampajja  viharati. 

- Cf.  Childers,  467  ; also  Dhammpadaiii,  299. 
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Neither  the  sammiippadhanas,  nor  the  iddhipadas,  nor  the 
pancindriyanis,  nor  the  pancabalanis  are  mentioned  in  the 
Das.  S. 

Of  the  sammiippadhanas  we  have  the  full  text  in  the 
second  chapter,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
same  text  as  that  of  the  sammavayamo  of  the  Eightfold 
Path. 

The  text  of  the  iddhipadas  agrees  likewise  with  that  given 
in  the  San.  S. 

The  five  indriyas  and  the  five  balas  consist  of  the  same 
details,  and  differ  only  in  name.1 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  D.  omits 
the  sammavayamo  and  sammasamadhi.  That  is  most  pro- 
bably a mere  blunder  of  the  copyist,  though  we  have  the  full 
text  of  the  sammavayamo  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sam- 
mappadhanas. 

The  end  of  the  Asankhatasamyuttaih  forms  an  enumeration 
of  different  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

Ph.  repeats  after  every  new  word  the  first  question  with 
pe.  D.,  without  repeating  the  question,  puts  pe  after  taiii 
sunatha.  The  meaning  of  both  these  ‘ pe  ’ seems  to  be  the 
same,  viz.  that  the  series  of  answers  given  in  the  first  part 
ought  to  be  understood  after  every  one  of  the  following. 

The  words  given  for  Nirvana  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Abhidhanappadlpikii.  I annex  a list  of  those  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Abh.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Abh.  which  do 
not  occur  in  our  sutta. 

D’Alwis,  in  his  Buddhist  Nirvana,  lias  tried  to  etymologize 
these  words  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  annihilation.  With 
what  result  every  one  knows. 

Not  in  the  Asankhatasaihyuttaiii  are : mokkho,  nirodho, 
ariipam,  akatarh,  apalokitaiii,  akkharam,  dukkhakkhayo, 
vivattam,  kevalaiii,  apavaggo,  accutaiii,  padaiii,  yogakkhemo, 
santi,  visuddhi,  vimutti,  asankhatadhatu,  nibbutti. 

Not  in  the  Abhidhanappadlpikii  are : ajjaram,  apalokaiii, 
nippapani,  acchariyam,  abbhutaiii,  anltikadhammo. 

1 ltliys  Davids,  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,  62. 
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We  have  now  to  regard  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Jambhukhadakasamyuttam.  Not  having  had  at  my  disposal 
a commentary,1  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  give  another 
explanation  than  that  furnished  by  the  text. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  have  been  amply  discussed  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

From  §§  8 to  lb  we  have  an  enumeration  of  different  things 
regarded  as  evils,  to  get  rid  of  which  Sdriputta  recommends 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

The  three  vedanas  mentioned  in  § 8 are  referred  to  in  the 
Das.  S.  as  the  three  dhamma  parinneyya.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  San.  S. 

§ 9 enumerates  three  asavii,  viz.  kama,  bhava,  avijja.  That 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  San.  S.  The  Mahaparinib- 
banasutta,  as  well  as  Hardy  (Manual)  and  Rhys  Davids 
(Buddhism,  p.  120),  give  four,  adding  ditthi. 

§ 10.  Avijja,  ignorance  as  to  the  four  great  truths  of 
Buddhism  : suffering,  the  cause  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of 
suffering,  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering. 

§ 11.  Tanha,  craving.  Besides  those  named  in  this  sutta, 
San.  S.  enumerates  kama0,  riipa°,  arupa°,  and  rupa°,  arupa°, 
nirodha0.  Das.  S.  calls  the  three  tanhas  named  in  our  sutta 
the  three  dhamma  pahatabba. 

§ 12.  Ogho,  flood.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four 
dhamma  pahatabba. 

§ 13.  Upadanaiii,  attachment.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S. ; 
they  are  not  enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  The  commentary 
Sumangala  YilasinI  agrees  with  the  explanation  given  in 
Childers,  s.v. 

§ 14.  Bhavo.  The  three  bhavas  are,  according  to  the 
Sumangala  YilasinI,  the  same  as  the  three  dhatus,  which  are 
explained  by  the  commentary  to  signify  the  existence  in  one 
of  the  sattalokas.  In  the  Das.  S.  the  dhatus  are  enumerated 
as  the  dhamma  abhinne}Tya. 

1 I may  remark  here,  that  a Turnour  MS.  in  the  India  Office  Library,  which 
bears  on  the  outside  the  title  Samyutta  Nikaya  atthakatha,  contains  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Aiiguttara  Nikaya. 
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§ 15.  Dukkhaih,  suffering.  Instead  of  “samsiira  dukkha- 
ta,”  San.  S.  as  well  as  the  commentary,  read  “ saiikhara- 
dukkhata  ” ; and  so  also  Netti  Pakarana,  quoted  by  Alwis 
(Introd.  108).  In  Dh.  203  we  read:  jighaccha  parama  rogii, 
sankhara  parama  dukkha. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  agreement  of  the  Sinhalese  and 
Burmese  MSS.,  that  would  seem  sufficient  reason  to  alter  the 
reading  of  Jamb.  S.  The  reading,  however,  is  quite  intel- 
ligible. 

Sakkayo,  individuality.  Under  Sakkayo  Sariputta  enume- 
rates the  five  upadanakkhandha.  The  explanation  Childers 
gives  in  his  dictionary  agrees  with  that  given  in  the 
Yisuddhi  Magga,  to  which  the  Sumangala  VilasinI  refers. 
In  the  Das.  S.  they  are  enumerated  under  the  heading  of 
the  dhamma  parinneyya. 

1)  Jambukhadakasamyuttam. 

Ekarii  samayaih  iiyasmii  Siiriputto  Magadhesu  viharati 
Nalakagamake.1  Atha  kho  Jambukhadako  paribbajako 
yen’  ayasma  Silriputto  ten’  upasaiikami  upasaiikamitvii 
iiyasmata  Siiriputtena  saddhim  sammodi  sammodaniyam 2 
katham  saranlyam  vltisaretva,  ekamantam  nisldi,  ekaman- 
taih  nisinno  kho  Jambukhadako  paribbajako  ayasmantaiii 
Sariputtaiii  etad  avoca  : (1) 

“ Nibbanam  nibbiinan  ti  avuso  Sariputta  vuccati.” 

“ Kataman  nu  kho  avuso  nibbiinan  ti  ? ” 

“ * Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo — 
idaih  vuccati  nibbiinan  ti.’  ” 

“ ‘ Attlii  pan’  avuso  rnaggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibbii- 
nassa  sacchikriyiiyii  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibbiinassa 
sacchikriyiiyii  ti. — Katamo  pan’  avuso  maggo,  katama  pati- 
pada  etassa  nibbiinassa  sacchikriyiiyii  ti  P ” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  iivuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
nibbiinassa  sacchikriyiiya: 3 seyyathidam:  sammaditthi,  sain- 

1 S.  Nalagamake.  3 S.  sammodiniyarii. 

s S.  sacchikiriyaya,  and  throughout.  Ph.  reads  sometimes  saecha°  instead  of 
sacchi ; but  that  being  only  the  exception,  I have  adopted  the  reading  sacehi’ 
throughout. 
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masarikappo,  sammii  vacii, saminiikammanto,  sammii  iijivo,  sam- 
miivayamo,  sammii  sati,  sammii  samiidhi. — ayam  kho  iivuso 
maggo,  ayam  patipada  etassa  nibbiinassa 1 sacchikriyaya  ti.’  ” 
“ Bhaddako,  avuso,  maggo,  bhaddika  patipada2  etassa 
nibbiinassa  sacchikriyaya,  alanca  pail’  avuso  Sariputta  appam- 
madiiyii  ti  (2). 

“ Arahattam  pe  kataman  pe.” 

“ ‘ Yo  kho  iivuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo. 
idaiii  pe.  Atthi  pe.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  pe.  katamo  pan’  iivuso  pe.” 

“ * Ayam  eva  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
arahattassa  sacchikriyaya : seyyathldam  : sammaditthi  pe 

sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe.’  ” 

“Bhaddako  iivuso  pe  appamadayii  ti.”  (3) 

“ Ko 3 nu  kho,  iivuso  Sariputto,  lokedhammavadino  ? ” 

“ Ke  lokesuppatippannii  ? ke  lokesukata4  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘Ye  kho  avuso  riiga5  pahanaya,  dhammam  desenti,  dosa 
pahiiniiya,  dhammam  desenti,  moha  pahanaya,  dhammam 
desenti,  ke  lohedhammavadino.  Ye  kho  iivuso  riiga  pahii- 
niiya patipanna,  dosappahanaya  patipanna  moha  pahanaya 
patipanna  te  lokesuppatipanna.  Yesam  kho  avuso  rago 
pahino,  ucchinna6  mulo,  tala-vatthukato,  anabhiivam7  kato 
ayatim8  anuppiida  9-dhammo  ; doso  pahino  ucchinna-mfdo, 
tala-vatthukato,  anabhiivan  kato  ayatiiiianuppada-dhammo ; 
moho  pahino  ucchinna  mulo-talavatthukato,  anabhava-kato 
iiyati-anuppada-dhammo  te  lokesukatati.10 — ’Atthi11  iivuso 
maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  ragassa  dosassa  mohassa  pahii- 
naya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 

1 S.  repeats  by  mistake  patipada  etassa. 

2 S.  omits  bhaddika  patipada. 

3 S.  kho. 

I S.  lokesugatati. 

5 S.  construes  pajahatiti  throughout  with  the  genitive  thus:  dosassa  pahanaya, 
mohassa3. 

6 Ph.  acchinna. 

7 S.  anahhava. 

8 Ph.  never  writes  the  ace.  of  nouns  in  i°  im. 

9 Ph. , by  mistake,  anupuppada. 

10  S.  lokesugatati. 

II  S.  adds  pana. 
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paharmya  seyyathldarii : sammaditthi  pe  sammasamadhi. — 
Ayarii  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  ” (4). 

“ Kimattkiyaiii  avuso  Sariputta  samane  Gotame  1 brahma- 
cariyam  vussati  ti.” 

“ ‘ Dukkhassa  kho  avuso  paririnattham2  Bhagavati  brahma- 
cariyam  vussati  ti. — Atthi  pan’  avuso  maggo,  attbi  patipada 
etassa  dukkhassa3  parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“Attbi  kho  ilvuso  maggo,  atthi4  patipada  etassa  dukkhassa 
parinnaya  ti.  katamo  pe  parinnaya  ti.” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa  pe 
parinnaya:  seyyathidam5  sammaditthi  pe  sammasamadhi. — 
Ayarii  kho  pe  parinnaya  ti.’  ” — 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  ” (5). 

“Assasapatto  pe  vuccati.  Kittavata  nu  kho  iivuso  Sari- 
putta 6 assasapatto  hoti  ti.” 

“ ‘ Yato  kho  avuso  bhikkhu  phassaj^atananarii  samuda- 
yanca,  atthagamahca,  assadanca,  adlnavanca,  nissaranahca 
yathabhutaiii  pajanati,  ettava  kho  avuso  assasapatto  hot!  ti. 
— Atthi  pe  assasassa  saechikrivaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  pe  sacchikriyiiya  ti.  Katamo  pe  assasassa  sacclii- 
kriyaya  ti.” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
assasassa7  sacchikriyaya.  seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi. 
Ayarii  pe  sacchikriyaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya8  ti  ” (6). 

“ Paramassiisapatto  pararaiissasapatto 9 ti  pe  vuccati. 
Kittiivatta  nu  kho  pe  hot!  ti.” 

“ ‘ Yato  kho  avuso 10  bhikkhu  channarii  phassayatananaih 
samudayarica,  atthagamanca,  assadanca,  adinavanca,  nissa- 

1 S.  Samano  Gotamo,  Ph.  samane  Gotamo. 

2 S.  parifiSatha. 

3 S.  putikkhassa. 

4 S.  ayam. 

5 S.  repeats  from  seyyathidam  uutil  the  end.  Instead  of  seyyathidam  it  reads 
assasapatnidam. 

6 S.  omits  Sariputta. 

7 S.  etassa  sassa. 

8 S.  appadiiya  ti. 

9 S.  paripassusapatto. 

10  S.  omits  avuso. 
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rananca,  yathabhutam  viditva  anupada  vimutto  hoti — etta- 
vata  klio  avuso  paramassasapatto.  Atthi  pan’  avuso  pe  para- 
raassasassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  klio  avuso  pe  sacchikiriyaya  ti.  Katamo1  pe  sacchi- 
kriyaya ti. 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  pe  sacchikriyaya  seyyathldain  pe  sammii- 
samadhi.  Ayaiii  kho  pe  paramassassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  ” (7). 

“Vedana  vedana  ti  pe  vuccati.  Katama  nu  kho  avuso 
vedana  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Tisso  iraa  avuso  vedana.’  ” 

“ Katama  tisso  ? ” 2 

“ * Sukhii vedana,  dukkha vedana,  adukhamasukhavedanii. 
Iraii  kho  avuso  tisso  vedana,  tisso  [vedana  ti.3  Atthi  paua 
’vuso  pe  etasam  tissannam4  vedananam  parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“Atthi  kho  pe  parinnaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  parinnayli 
ti?” 

“ * Ayam  eva  kho  ilvuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 
parinnaya  : seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam.  kho  pe 
parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti”  (8). 

“ Asavo  pe  vuccati.  Katama  pe  asavo  ti.” 

‘“Tayo’me  avuso  asava  : kamasavo,  bhavasavo,  avijjasavo. 
Ime  kho  avuso  tayo  asava  ti.  Atthi  pan’  avuso  pe  etesaiii 
asavanam  pahanaya  ti.’  ” 

“Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pan’  avuso  pe  paha- 
naya ti.” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahii- 
naya  : seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe  paha- 
naya ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti”  (9). 

“ Avijja  pe  vuccati.  Katama  pe  avijja  ti  ? ” 

“ * Yam.5  kho  avuso  dukkhe  anhanam,  dukkham  samudaye 
annanam,  dukkhanirodhe  annanam,  dukkhanirodhagaminiya- 

1 S.  kamo. 

2 S.  omits  the  question. 

5 S.  omits  t.  v.  ti. 

4 S.  always  without  the  numeral. 

3 S.  ayam. 

vol.  xn. — [new  series] 
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patipada  anilanam — ayam  vuccat’  Iivuso  avijjii  ti.1  Atthi 
pana  ’vuso  pe  etissa  avijjaya  pahanaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atth’  avuso 2 pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pan’  avuso  pe 
pahaniiya  ti.” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 
pahaniiya  seyyathldaiii  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayaiii  pe  paha- 
naya ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamiidiiya  ti  ” (10). 

“ Tanha  pe  vuccati.  Katama  pe  tanha  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Tisso  imii  avuso  tanha:  kamatanhil,  bhavatanhii,  vibha- 
vatanha.  Imii  kho  avuso  tisso  tanha  ti.  Atthi  pana  pe 
tanhanam  pahanaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  arijm  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahii- 
naya  ti  seyyathidarh : pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayaiii  kho  pe 
pahanaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamiidiiya  ti”  (11). 

“ Ogho  pe  vuccati.  Katama  nu  pe  ogho  ti.” 

“ ‘ Cattaro  ’me  avuso  oghii . 3 kamogho,  bhavogho,  ditth- 
ogho,  avijjogho.  Ime  kho  avuso  cattaro  ogha  ti.  Atthi  pana 
pe  etesaiii  oghanaiii  pahiiniiya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho 4 pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  oghanam  pahil- 
nayii  ti.” 

“ ‘ Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo5  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahii- 
niiya seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ajmih  kho  pe  paha- 
naya  ti. 

“Bhaddako  pe  appamiidiiya  ti”  (12). 

“ Upadanam  pc  vuccati.  Kataman  pe  upadanan  ti.” 

“ ‘ Cattiir’  imani  iivuso  upadiinani : kamupiidiinaiii,  ditthii- 
piidanam,  silabbatupiidiinam,  attavadupadiinam. : imani  kho 
iivuso  cattari  upiidiinani  ti. — Atthi  pe  upadananam  pahana- 


“ Atthi  kho  pe  pahiiniiya  ti.  Katamo  pe  pahiiniiya  ti  ? ” 
“‘Ayam  kho  iivuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahanaya 
seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayaiii  kho  pe  pahiiniiya  ti.’  ” 
“Bhaddako  pc  appamadaya  ti  ” (13). 


1 S.  avijjutittha. 

4 S.  omits  kho. 


2 Atthi  kilo  avuso. 
6 l’h.  omits  ariyo. 


3 S.  ogho  ti. 
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“ Bhavo  pe  vuccati.  Katamo  pe  bliavo  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Tayo  ’me  avuso  bhava  : 1 karaabhavo,  rupabhavo,  arlipa- 
bhavo.  line  kho  avuso  tayo  bhava  ti. — Attki  pana  pc 
etesaiii  bhavanam  parinnava  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  pe  parinna  va  ti.  Katamo  pe  parinnava  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Ayara  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo  etesaih 
bhavanam  parinnava2  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi. 
Ayam  kho  parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti”  (14). 

“ Dukkham  pe  vuccati.  Katanian  pe  dukkhan  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Tisso  imii  avuso  dukkhata : dukkha  dukkhata,  samsara 
dukkhata,  viparinama  dukkhata  : ima  kho  avuso  tisso  3 
dukkhata  ti.  Atthi  pana  pe  dukkhatanam  parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atth’  iivuso4  maggo  pe  etasaiii5  dukkhatanam  parinnaya 
ti.  Katamo  pe  parinnaya  ti.” 

“‘Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo  pe  pa- 
rinnaya seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.’  ” 

“Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti”  (15). 

“Sakkayo  pe  vuccati.  Katamo  pe  sakkayo  ti  ?”  (15). 
Pane’  ime  avuso  upadanakkhandasakkayo  vutto  Bhagavata 
sey3rathTdam  : rupupadana-kkhandho,  vedanupiidana-kkhan- 
dho,  sanhupadana  - kkhandho,  sankharupadana  - kkhandho, 
vinnanupadana-kkhandho  : ime  kho  avuso  pancupadana- 
kkhandha  sakkayo  vutto  Bhagavata  ti.  Atthi  pana  ’pe 
etassa  sakkayassa  parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Atthi  kho  pe  parinnaya  ti.  Katamo  pana  pe  parinnaya 
ti?” 

“‘Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo  pe 
parinnaya.  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe 
parinnaya  ti.’  ” 

“ Bhaddako  pe  appamadayii  ti  ” (16). 

“Kin  nu  kho  avuso  Sariputta  imasmim6  dhammavinave 
dukkaran  ti  ? ” 

1 S.  writes  three  times  instead  of  bhavanam  bhagavanam : once  the  writer 
corrects  the  form  bhagavinam  in  bhavanau,  but  afterwards  restores  the  ga. 

J S.  parinfiaya  ti. 

3 S.  omits  tisso. 

4 S.  atthi  kho. 

5 S.  etesaiii. 

6 S.  imasmim,  Th.  omits  nearly  always  the  m after  i. 
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“ ‘ Pabbajja  kbo  1 avuso  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran  2 ti.’  ” 

“ Pabbajitena  pana  avuso  kim  dukkaran  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Pabbajitena  kbo  avuso  abbirati  dukkara  ti.’  ” 

“ Abhiratena  pan’  avuso  Siiriputta  kim  dukkaran  ti  ? ” 

“ ‘ Abhiratena  kbo  avuso  dbammanudhamma-patipatti 
dukkarati.’  ” 

“ Kim  va  ciram  pan’  avuso  dbammanudhamma-patipanno 
bhikkhu  araham  assati.” 

“ ‘ Na  ciram  avuso  ti  ’ ” (17). — 

J ambukbadakasamy  uttam.3 

Tass’  uddanana:  Nibbanana  arahattaiica  sacchikriyaya  te 
ubho,  dbammavadipahanaya,  parinna4 *  dukkhavatthukam; 3 
assaso  paramassaso  puna  saccbikiriyaya  6 te  ubho  vedanil ; 
asavena  ca  7 avijjii  tanha  oghaca,8  upadiinam  9 bbavenaca, 
dukkbaiica  vutto  sakkiiyo  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran ti. — 


2)  Samandakasamyuttam. 

Ekam  samayam  ayasma  Sariputto  Yajjlsu  viharati,  Ukka- 
velaya 10  Gangilya  nadiya11  tire.  Atba^kho  Samandako12  parib- 
bajakoyen  ’ayasma  Sariputto  ten’  upasamkami  upasamkamitva 
ayasmata  Sariputtena  saddhim  sammodi12  sammodanlyaiiv 
katbam  saraniyam  vitisaretva  ekamantam  nisidi  ekamantaiii 
nisinno  13  kho  Samandako14  paribbajako  ayasmantam  Sari- 
puttam  etad  avoca  (1)  : 


1 S.  pabbakho,  Ph.  pabajano.  I have  corrected  the  reading  of  the  MS. 
according  to  the  Samandaka  samyuttaiii. 

2 S.  dukkara  ti. 

3 Ph.  Jambukhataka. 

4 S.  pariififiya. 

6 vattliuka. 

6 sacchikiriya  Ph. 

1 iisavo. 

8 S.  omits  ca. 

9 S.  upadamaSca  paBcaman  pahanatthaya  kathita  Sariputtena  jattuna  bhavo 
dukkhafica  sakkiiyo  parififiatiti  vuccati. 

10  Ukkavelayam. 

11  nadl. 

12  S.  Samafieakiiniparibbako.  S.  always  reads  Samafico  instead  of  Samandako. 

13  S.  Niuno  kho. 

14  S.  amaficakani. 
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Then  follow  the  2nd  and  17th  division  of  the  Jambukhii- 
daka  samyuttam. 

Samandaka  samyuttarii  samattarii. 

Purimakasadisam  1 uddanarii. 

3)  Asankhatasamyuttam. 

Asahkhatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissiimi. 

Asahkhatagamirica  maggarii — taiii  sunatha. 

Katamanca  2 bhikkhave  asahkhataiii  ? Yo  bhikkhave 
riigakkhayo,  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo  — idarii  vuccati  bhi- 
kkhave asahkhataiii  (1). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asahkhatagiiralmaggo  ? Kayagata- 
sati.  Ayarii  vuccati  bhikkhave  asarikhatagiimi  maggo  (2). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitain  vo  mayii  asahkhataiii  desifo 
asahkhatagami  maggo  yam  bhikkhave  satthara3  karaniyarii 
savakanam  hitesina4  anukampakena  anukampam  upadiiya 
katam  vo  tarn  mayii.  Etiini  bhikkhave5  rukkhamiiliini  etani 
sunhiigarani  jhiiyatha,  bhikkhave,  mapamiidattha  mil  paccha 
vippatisiirino  ahuvattha  — ayarn  kho  aiiihakarii  anusasani 
ti  (3).' 

Asahkhatanca  pe  maggam  taiii  sunatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  asahkhataiii  F Yo  bhikkhave 
riigakkhayo,  dosa0  moha°. — Idarii  vuccati  asankhatam  (4). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asaiikhatagamlmaggo  ? Samatho  ca 
vipassaniica.  Ayarn  vuccati  asahkhatagainl  maggo  (5). 

Iti  kko  bhikkhave  desitaiii  vo  maya  asankhatam  pe  ayarii 
kho6  aiiihakaiii  anusiisanl  ti  (6). 

Asahkhatanca  pe  maggarii  tarn  sunatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  ? Yo  pe  (7). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  P 

Savitakka7  savieiiro  samiidhi  vii8  avitakka9  avicaramatto10 
samiidhi,  avitakko  avicaro  samadhi. — Ayarii  pe  ti  (8). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

1 S.  adds  eva.  2 D.  katthanca. 

3 D.  satthararii.  4 D.  hitesinam. 

6 S.  kam  vo  tarn  mayani  bhikkliave.  6 D.  vo. 

7 S.  S.  °o.  ^ 8 D.  S.  omit  va. 

9 °o.  10  vicara. 
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Sunnato  samadhi,  animitto  samiidhi,  appanihito  1 samiidhi. 
Ay  am  pe  ti  (9). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Cattiiro  satipatthana.  ayaiii  ye  ti  (10). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Cattaro  sammappadbana.  ayam  pe  ti  (11). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Cattaro  iddhipada.  ayam  pe  ti  (12). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Pancindriyani.  ayam  pe  ti  (13). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Pafica  balani.  ayam  pe  ti  (14). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Satta  bojjhanga.  ayam.  pe  ti  (15). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Ariyo  atthangiko  maggo.  ayam  pe  ti  (16). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasani  ti  (17). 

Nibbanasaiiiyuttassa2  patbamo  vaggo. 

Tass’  uddanaiii  : kayo  samatto  vitakko  sunnata 3 sati- 
pattbana  sammappadbananca  iddbipada  indriyabala  bojjbaiigo 
maggena  etii  dasamam.4 

Asankliatanca  vo  bbikkbave  desissiimi  asaiikbatagaminca 
maggarii  taxi  suniitha. 

Katamaiica  bbikkhave  asaxildiatam  ? 

Yo  bbikkhave  rilgakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mobakkhayo — 
Idaiii  vuccati  bhikkhave  asankhatam  (18). 

Katamo  ca  bbikkbave  asankhatagiimi  maggo  ? 

Samatho  ayaiii  vuccati  bbikkbave  asankhatagiimi 
maggo  (19). 

Iti  kbo  bbikkbave  pe  anusasani  ti  (20). 

Asaiikhataiica  vo  pe  maggaxu 5 tain  suniitha. 

Katamaiica  bbikkbave  asankhatam  ? 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosa0,  moba0.  Ayaiu6  pe 
asankhatam  (21). 

1 D.  S.  n5. 

2 D.  S.  omits  Nibbunasamyuttassa. 

3 I).  S.  Kayasamfidhi.su  savitakko  sufifiato. 

4 I).  S.  instead  of  etadasamam  satt’  uddanaiii  vuccati. 

6 1).  niaiii  tain. 

0 D.  idaiii. 
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Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asankhatagami  maggo  ? 

Vipassanii  ayam  pe  (22). 

Iti  kko  bhikkhave  pe  anusasaniti  (23). 

Katamo  ca  pe. 

Savitakko  savicaro  samiidhi  ayam  pe  (24). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Avitakko  avicaramatto  samiidhi.  Avaiii  pe  (25). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Avitakko  avicilro  samadhi.  Ayam  pe  (26). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Sunnato  samadhi.  Aj'aiii  pe  (27). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Auimitto  samadhi.  Ayam  pe  (28). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Appanihito  samadhi.  Ayam  pe  (29). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idlia  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  kaye  kayanupassl  viharati  atapi 
sarapajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam.  Ayam 
pe  (30). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vedanasu  vedananupassl  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.  Ayam  pe  (31). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citte  cittanupassl  pe  abhijjha- 
domanassam.. A yarn  pe  (32). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammesu  dhammanupassl  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.  Ayam  pe  (33). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanam  papakanam 
akusalilnarii  dhammanam  anuppadiiya  chandath  janeti  vaya- 
mati  viriyam  arabhati  cittarii  pagganhati  padahati.1  Ayam 
pe  (34). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  uppannanahi  papakanam  akusalanam 
dhammanam  pahauaya  pe  padahati.1  A3ram  pe  (35). 


1 D.  pajahati,  and  thus  always. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanain  kusalanam 
dhammanam  uppadaya  pe  padabati.1  Ayam  pe  (36). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkkave  bbikkhu  uppannanam  kusalanam  dhamma- 
nam thitiya  asammosaya 2 bhlyyo  bhiivaya  vepliullaya  bhava- 
naya  puripuriya3  chandarii  pe  padabati.1  Ayam  pe  (37). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idba  bhikkhave  bbikkbu  viriya  samadhi  padliitna  sankhara 
samannagatam  iddhipadaiii  bbaveti.  Ay  am  pe  (38). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citta  samadhi  padhana  sankhara 
samannagatam  iddhipadaiii  bhaveti.  Ayaha  pe  (39). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vimamsasamadhi  padhana  sah- 
khara  samannagatam  iddhipadaiii  bhaveti.4  Ayain  pe  (40). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha,  bhikkhave,  bhikkhu  saddhindriyam  bhaveti,  viveka 
nissitaih  viriiga  nissitaiii  nirodha  nissitam  vosagga  parinamim. 
Ayam  pe  (41). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriyindriyaih  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (42). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  satindriyaih  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (43). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhindriyam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayain  pe  (44). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pafinindriyam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (45). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  saddhabalaiii  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (46). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

1 D.  pnjahati,  and  thus  always. 

2 I),  adds  ti. 

3 I).  omits  paxipuriya. 

4 l’h.  omits  ehandasamadhi  padhana. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriyabalaiii  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (47) 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati1  balaiii  bhaveti  viveka 
nissitam  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (48). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhi2  balaiii  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (49). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pannabalam  bhilveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (50). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati  sambojjhahgam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (51). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriya  sambojjhahgam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayaiii  pe  (52). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammavicaya  sambojjhahgam 
bhaveti  viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe. 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pitisaiiibojjhangam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (53). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  passadhi  sambojjhahgam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (54). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samiidhi  sambojjhahgam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (55). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  upekhasatnbojjhahgam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.  Ayam  pe  (56). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammaditthiiii  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayaxh  pe  (57). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 


1 D.  samotini. 


8 D.  samadhitii. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasahkappam  bkiiveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayaxii  pe  (58). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bliikkhave  bhikkhu  sammuvacam  bbaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayahi  pe. 

Katano  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammakammantaiii  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (59). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samma  ajivahi  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (60). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammavayamarii1  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (61). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasatim  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (62). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasamadhim  2 bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.  Ayahi  pe  (63). 

Asarikhatarica  vo  bhikkhave  desissilmi  asarikhatagamirica 
maggam  tarn  sunatha. 

Katamahca  bhikkhave  asaiikhatarii  ? 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosa°,  moha°. — Idahi  vuccati 
bhikkhave  asankhataiii  (64). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitaii  vo  maya  asankhataiii  pe 
Anatanca 3 vo  bhikkhave  desissilmi,  anatagamihca 3 maggarii 
tarn  sunatha. 

Katamahca  bhikkhave  anataih?  pe  (65). 

Yatha  asahkhatam  tatha  vittharetabbam. 

Aniisavahca  vo  bhikkhave  desissilmi  anasavagamihca  maggam 
Saccahca  sacca 

piira 


aranca 


Nipunahca 

Sududdasahca 


mpuna 

sududdasa 


1 D.  omits  sammavayamarii. 

2 D.  omits  sammasamadhirii. 


3 D.  antafica  pe. 
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Ajjaranca 

ajjara 

Dhuvanca 

dhuva 

Apalokanca 

apaloka 

Anidassananca 

anidassana 

Nippapancaca 

nippapanca 

Santanca 

santa 

Amatanca 

amata 

Panltanca 

panlta 

Sivanca 

siva 

Khemahca 

khema 

T anhakkh ay an  ca 

tanhakkhaya 

Acchariyanca 

acchariya 

Abbhutanca 

abbhuta 

Anltikahca 

anltika 

Anltikadhammailca 

anltikadhammau 

Nibbiinanca 

nibbana 

Abyapajjhafica 

abyapajjha 

Yiriiganca 

viiiiga 

Suddhinca 

suddhi 

Muttihca 

mutti 

Aniilayahca 

analaya 

Dlpaiica 1 

dlpagamihca 

Lenanca 2 

lena 2 

Tanaiica  3 

tana 3 

Sarananca 

sarana  (66). 

Parayananca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  parayanagaminca 
maggam  tarn  suniitha. 

Katamaiica  bhikkhave  parayanam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo — idaiii 
vuccati  bhikkhave  parayanam. 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  parayanagami  maggo  ? 

Kayagata-sati.  Ayaiii  vuccati  bhikkhave  parayanigami 
maggo  (67). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitarii  vo  may  a parayanam,  desito 
parayanagiimi  maggo  yamhi  pe  ahuvattha.  Ayaiii  vo  amha- 
karii  anusasani  ti. 


1 D adds  before  Dipafica  pe  Aram  kho  amhakara  anusasaniti. 

2 D.  lenanca  pe.  3 D.  Tananca. 
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Yatha  asaiikbataih  tatbii  vittbaretabbam  (68). 
Tatr’  uddanam. 

Asankbatam  antam  anasavam.1 
Saccam  param  nipunam  sududdasam. 

ajjarantam  dbuvaiii  apalokanam. 
ani(c?a)ssanarii 2 nippapanca  santam. 
Amatam  panltam 3 sivanca  kbemam. 
Tanbakkhayo  acchariyanca  abbbutam. 
anltikarii  anltikadbammo. 
nibbanam  etam  sugatena  desitam. 

Abyapajjho  4 virago  ca.5 

suddbi  mutti  analayo. 
dlpam 6 lenanca  tanaiica. 
sarananca  parayanan  ti.7 

Asankbata  samyuttam. 8 

1 D.  anasavo. 

2 Ph.  omits  da. 

3 Ph.  panitanea. 

4 D.  avyapajjho,  Ph.  twice  abyapajjo. 

6 D.  viraga  ti. 

6 D.  dTpo. 

1 D.  parayanaficati. 

8 D.  adds  samattaih. 
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Aboulghazi,  distinction  drawn  by, 
between  cultivated  Turkish  and  the 
rude  Chagatai,  374-5 
Academy,  archseological  papers  in, 
Report  1880,  lv 

Adams,  Prof.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  329-330 

Adjectives,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance, 
account  of,  344-0 

Adverbs,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  in 
some  cases  preserved,  in  others 
formed  from  the  oblique  cases  of 
substantives,  361 

Africa,  works  relating  to  the  languages 
of,  Report  1880,  cxi-xii 
Ahom,  extinct  as  a race,  and  merged 
into  the  Assamese  Ilindu,  251 
Aiton-Shans,  tribe  of,  found  in  the 
districts  of  Lakhimpur,  250-1 
Albiruni,  passage  in,  referring  to  the 
Saka  era,  and  Vikramaditya,  273 
Albiruni  and  Wilford,  both  alike 
collectors  of  facts  and  dates  re- 
ferring to  Indian  Chronology,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  real  history 
of  India,  280-1 

Algerine  and  Morocco  Highlands,  at 
least  four  languages  spoken  in  this 
district,  417 

A1  Hasan,  the  Alide,  at  present 
unique  dinar  of,  procured  by  Mr. 
Le  Strange,  544-5 

Amol,  a mint-city  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, 545 

Amravati  Tope,  question  whether  the 
description  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim 
can  apply  to  it,  101 

according  to  the  Si-yu-ki, 

not  described  by  Hiouen-Tnsang, 
104 

the  sculptures  in  the  Sanglia- 

rama  at,  identical  with  those  recently 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  109 

excavations  conducted  at, 

by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  Report 
1880,  1-li 


Andhras,  Satavahanas  or  Andhra - 
bityas,  as  they  are  variously  called, 
famous  for  the  caves  they  excavated, 
285 

Angami,  The,  the  most  important  tribe 
of  the  N&ga,  229 

Ansan,  the  Achsemenian  capital  of, 
probablyin  the  plain  of  Mai- Amir,  84 
Antiquary,  the  Indian,  archaeological 
papers  in,  Report  1880,  li-lv 
Apirak,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Ophir, 
probably  situated  at  Katif  or  Gerrha, 
214 

Arabian  names  of  places  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  easily  detected  through  their 
Greek  disguise,  221 

Arabic  types,  the  unfitness  of,  to 
convey,  accurately,  Libyan  sounds, 
431 

Arabistan,  people  of,  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Farsakh-i-’Ajem  and  the 
Farsakh-i-’Arab,  the  former  being 
twenty'  per  cent,  longer,  319 
Arad,  still  the  name  of  the  village  on 
the  lesser  Bahrein  Island  called 
Maharak,  222 

Archaeology,  progress  of,  during 
1879-80,  Report  1880,  xlv-li 
Ardeshir  Babekan,  said  to  have  built 
the  first  dam  across  the  Shuster 
River,  and  cut  the  Darian  Canal,  320 
Armenian  works,  etc.,  notice  of,  Report 
1880,  cv 

Article,  The,  so  important  in  the 
Romance  languages,  unknown  to 
Sanskrit  and  Latin,  347 
Asankhata  samyuttam,  account  of,  552 

text  of,  567 

Ash-Shamiveh,  a mint-city  for,  ap- 
parently, one  year  only,  547 
Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  Resolutions  of 
Council  against  the  proposed  breaking 
up  of  the  India  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  Report  1880,  xvii-xviii 
Asiatic  Societies,  Proceedings  of,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Report  1880, 
xxi-xxxiv 
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Asiatic  Societies,  Proceedings  of,  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Report  1880,  xxxiv 

Ceylon  Branch  R.A.S., 

Report  1880,  xxxviii 

N.  China  Branch R. A. S., 

Report  1880,  lxxv 

Straits  Settlements 

Branch  R.A.S.,  Report  1880,  xl 

Societe  Asiatique,  Journ. 

dela,  Report  1880,  xl-xliv 
Assyrian  tablets,  constant  allusion  in, 
to  an  island  called,  in  Accadian, 
Niduk-ki,  and,  in  Assyrian,  Tilvun 
or  Tilmun,  212 

Astronomer-Royal,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  212 

Babylon,  probably  a double-worship 
at,  of  the  “ King  of  the  Gods  of 
Heaven  and  of  Earth,”  and  of  the 
“ Lord  of  the  World,”  80 
Babylonians  admit  they  obtained  their 
knowledge  from  the  islanders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  202 

Badami,  inscription  at,  giving  the 
date  of  “ 500  years  from  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Saka  Kings,”  i.e.  a.d. 
578-9,  145 

Bahram  Gaur,  visit  of,  to  India,  and 
marriage  with  an  Indian  princess, 
283 

Bahrein,  islands  of,  covered  on  all 
sides  with  debris,  tumuli,  etc.,  191 

tumuli  at,  perhaps 

the  remains  of  Phoenician  temples, 

194 

or  possibly  the  ceme- 
tery of  Gerrha,  195 

remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  village  of  Ali,  196-200 

discovery  by  Capt. 

Durand  of  a circular  tomb  in,  with 
skull,  etc.,  197 

names  of  places  in  the 

neighbourhood  of,  preserved  by 
Yacut,  225 

Barth,  Dr.,  his  researches  full  of 
material,  but  difficult  of  use,  424 
• vocabulary  by,  of  con- 

crete things,  far  more  full  than  that 
of  Ilanoteau,  424 

Beglar,  Mr.,  important  excavations  by, 
at  Ali  Musjid,  Report  1880,  xlviii 
Bendall , Cecil,  “The  Megha- Sutra,” 
Art.  X.,  286-311 

notice  of  the  MSS. 

referred  to  by  him,  287 

sutra  selected  by,  a 

type  of  the  latest  form  of  Buddhist 
literature,  287 


Beni-Aghlab,  rare  dinar  of,  procured 
by  Mr.  Le  Strange,  544 
Berosus,  traditions  preserved  by,  of 
Oannes,  or  the  “ Fish-God,”  202 
Bezwada,  one  of  the  monasteries  men- 
tioned by  Hiouen-Thsang,  situated 
on  the  hills  west  of  the  town  of,  99 

itself  the  site  of  the  capital 

city  of  Dhanakacheka,  ibid 
appearance  and  character- 
istics of,  99-100 

the  monasteries  at,  are  in 

the  exact  position  described  by 
Hiouen-Thsang,  103 

the  Unda  villi  rock  - cut  temple, 

near,  103 

the  conditions  of  the  carvings, 

being  unlike  those  of  any  other  known 
Buddhist  site,  108 

Beswan,  Raiah  of,  notice  of,  Report 
1880,  xiii 

Bhaja,  near  Karle,  new,  and  very  old, 
rock-cut  Vihara  discovered  at,  Re- 
port 1880,  xlix 

Bhoja  of  Dhar,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  eleventh 
century,  277 

Black  stone,  found  by  Capt.  Durand, 
the  writing  on,  in  Hieratic  Baby- 
lonian, and  its  meaning  ‘ 1 The 
Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant  of 
Mercury,  of  the  tribe  of  Ogyr,”  209 
Brandreth,  li.  L.,  “ The  Gaurian  com- 
pared with  the  Romance  Languages, 
Part  2,”  Art.  XIII.,  335-364 
Brosselard,  great  dictionary  of  Kabail, 
“ Franqais  Berber,”  published  1844, 
420 

Biihler,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  of  old 
Kashmir- Sanskrit  MSS.,  written  on 
birch  bark,  1 59 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  from 
Corea  about  the  third  century  a.d., 
162 

the  present,  a degraded  type 

of  Buddha’s  real  teaching,  175 
Buddhist  Monasteries,  of  the  1000  or 
more  known,  not  one  of  them  is  a 
structural  building  on  a rock-cut 
platform,  108 

generally  in  se- 
cluded spots  away  from  towns,  etc., 
107 

Buddhist  monk,  Yensu,  speech  of  the 
Tufan  chief  to,  and  reply,  507-8 
Buddhist  Tripitaka,  magnificent  col- 
lection of,  sent  from  Japan  to  the 
India  Office,  175 

Buddhism,  the  established  religion  of 
Japan  about  a.d.  600,  162 
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Burgess,  J.,  work  by,  on  tbe  Caves  of 
A junta,  139 

rock -temples  at,  notice 

of,  Report  1880,  xlv 
Report  by,  “On  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Remains 
of  the  Province  of  Kachh,”  notice  of, 
Report  1880,  xlvi-vii 
Bushell,  Dr.  “The  Early  History 
of  Tibet,  from  Chinese  Sources,”  Art. 
XVIII.,  435-541 

paper  by,  a literal 

translation  of  the  official  histories 
of  the  T’ang  Dynasty,  436 

table  by,  of  the 

principal  dates,  438-9 

Cal-anna,  or  Calneh,  the  name  of  the 
central  part  of  Babylon,  81 
Calcutta  Review,  papers  in,  Report 
1880,  lxvii-viii 

Cave-digging,  probably,  ceased  to  be 
the  fashion  between  a.d.  650  and 
a.d.  675,  147 

Cave  inscriptions,  the  engraved  and 
painted  letters  of,  not  always  exactly 
of  the  same  kind,  1 37 

the  evidence  from, 

perfectly  in  accordance  with  what 
we  learn  from  their  architecture, 
143 

Ch'ienlung,  Emperor,  combined  the 
two  previous  accounts  of  Chinese 
annals,  in  260  books,  437 
China,  climate  of,  not  so  destructive  to 
MSS.  as  that  of  India,  158 

papers,  essays,  letters  and 

books  relating  to,  Report  1880, 
lxxv-lxxx 

China-pati,  (the  place  where  Kanislika 
kept  the  Chinese  hostages)  discovered 
by  Major-General  Cunningham, 
Tieport,  1880,  xlix 

China  Review,  papers  in,  Report  1880, 
Ixxi-v 

Chinese  Library  R.  A.  S.,  notice  of 
the  Catalogue  by  Mr.  Holt,  Report 
1880,  lxxx-lxxxi 

Chinese  sovereigns  names  of,  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  given 
in  the  books  on  Tibetan  history, 
438 

Chungtsung,  emperor,  letter  from, 
a.d  710,  457-8 

Chattia  family,  probably  immigrants 
into  the  Assam  valley  from  the  N.E., 
notice  of,  236 

Coins  found  in  India,  belong  chiefly  to 
intruding  foreigners,  who  came  from 
or  through  Bactria,  285 


Commerce,  reasons  why  the  chief  cm- 
porta  of,  were  in  early  times  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  203-4 
Corea,  papers  and  books  referring  to, 
Report  1880,  lxxxiii 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  literature,  etc  , 
Report  1880,  xcv-xcix 
Cunningham,  Major-General,  Stupa 
of  Bharhut,  notice  of,  Report  I860, 
xlv 

discovery 

by,  at  Mathura  and  in  the  Panjab, 
of  dated  inscriptions  of  King  Ka- 
nishka,  260 

Cunningham,  Major-General  and  Bhau 
Daji,  opinions  of,  relative  to  the 
late  use  of  the  Vikramaditya  era, 
271 

Cunningham,  Major  - General,  and 
Prof.  Dowson,  adopt  the  Samvat  of 
Vikramaditya  b.c.  56,  261 
Cushing,  Rev.  J.  TV.,  “Grammatical 
Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language,” 
Art.  XVI.,  395-116 
Cyrus,  cylinder  of,  found  by  Mr. 
Rassam’s  men  at  Babylon,  originally 
contained  forty- five  lines  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  70 

— the  legend  of,  as  found  on  his 

cylinder,  probably  drawn  up  by  the 
priests  of  Merodaeh,  82 

text  of  the  inscription  in 

Roman  characters  with  interlineary 
translation,  84-89 

notes  on  the  text  of,  89-97 

probably  deposited  in  the 

“ holy  mound  ” near  the  ruins 
about  the  so-called  tomb  of  Amran, 
83 

value  of  the  inscription  as 

settling  the  vexed  question  of  chro- 
nology, 74 

translation  of  the  inscription 

on,  71-74 

perhaps,  the  most  interesting 

Cuneiform  document  yet  discovered, 
70 

Cyrus  the  Great,  evidently  extremely 
tolerant,  while  not  giving  up  his 
own  worship  of  Auramazda,  82 

D’Alwis,  M.,  view  by,  that  Nirvana 
means  annihilation,  558 
Daman/ , Q.  H.,  “ Notes  on  the 
Locality'  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra 
and  Ningthi  Rivers,”  Art.  VIII., 
228-258 

notice  of,  Report, 

1880,  iii-v 
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Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  view  of,  that 
Nirvana  is  to  be  attained  in  this  life, 
552 

Delaporte,  M.,  the  first  to  give  definite 
notions  about  the  Silha  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber,  425 
Dizful,  the  bridge  at,  a structure  of 
the  Sassanians  now  much  damaged, 
318 

Dervishes,  the  rites  of,  no  legitimate 
parts  of  Islam,  12 

Durand,  Capt.,  “Extracts  from  Report 
on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of  Bah- 
rein, with  notes  by  Major-General  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B  , F.R  S., 
with  map  and  one  plate,”  Art.  VII., 
189-227. 

Duveyrier,  II.,  tract  by,  in  1857,  on 
the  words  of  the  Beni  Menasser, 
Mozab,  Zouaves,  etc.,  422 

value  of  the  lists  of 

words  given  by,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser 
to  the  other  Libyans,  ibid. 

Edkins,  Dr.,  MS.  procured  by  him, 
containing  a Chinese  vocabulary  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a trans- 
literation in  Japanese,  with  plate  of 
specimen  page,  1G0 

Egyptology,  essays,  papers,  books,  etc., 
on,  Report  1880,  xcix-ciii 
Ethics,  the  fundamental,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  Islam,  really  the  same,  6 
Epigraphy,  general  results  of,  for  1879- 
1880,  Report  1880,  cvii-cxi. 

Eras,  difference  between  those  of  Vi- 
kramaditya  and  Harsha  respectively, 
277 

Erythras,  tomb  of,  that  discovered  by 
Capt.  Durand  on  the  island  of 
Tyrine  or  Ogyris  (larger  one  at 
Bahrein),  217 

Euphrates,  Arab  notion  that  an  under- 
ground stream  from,  feeds  the  springs 
in  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  191 

Fa-IIian,  travels  by,  translated  into 
French  in  1836  by  M.  Remusat,  and 
into  English  by  Mr.  Beal  in  1869, 
155 

Faidherbe,  General,  recent  work  by, 
on  the  Zenaga  or  Libyan  of  tho 
Senegambian  quarter,  425 
Farsakh,  the,  of  S.W.  I’ersia,  a little 
over  three  statute  miles,  319 
Fatalism,  an  unfounded  accusation  cast 
upon  Muslims,  6 

Feer,  M.  L.,  work  by,  entitled,  “ Le 
Dhammnpada  par  F.  lift,  suivi  du 
Sutra  cn  42  articles,”  155,  note  4 


Feryusson , James,  F.R.S.,  note  on  Mr. 
Sewell's  paper,  entitled  “Note  on 
Hiouen-Thsang’s  Dhanakacheka,” 
105-109 

notes  on  Babu 

Rajendralala  Mitra’s  paper  “ On 
tho  Age  of  the  Caves  of  Ajanta,” 
139-151 

his  leading  ob- 
ject always  to  apply  to  Indian 
architecture  the  principles,  accepted 
in  Europe,  of  archaeological  science, 
141 

‘ ‘ On  the  Saka, 

Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras,  a Supple- 
ment to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chro- 
nology,” Art.  IX.,  259-285 

considers  the 

inscriptions,  quoted  by  General 
Cunningham,  as  all  dating  from  the 
Saka  era,  a.d.  79,  261 
Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S.,  notice  of, 
Report  1880,  vi. 

Frankfurter,  O. , “BuddhistNirvana  and 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,”  Art. 
XX.,  548-574 

various  MSS.  used  by, 

in  the  compilation  of  his  paper, 
548 

Freeman,  H.  Stanhope,  his  work,  in 
1862,  full  of  new  material,  424 
Further  India  and  Malayo-Polynesia, 
papers  in  connexion  with,  Report 
1880,  lxix-lxxi 

Garo,  the,  called  in  their  own  tongue 
Maude,  and  the  most  primitive  of 
the  Kaeharis,  notice  of,  234 
German  Oriental  Society,  papers  in 
“ Zeitschrift,”  Report  1880,  xliv 
German  words  in  Romance,  generally 
retain  their  gender,  but  the  neuter 
become  masculine,  336 
Gerrha,  probably  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Jer’u,  meaning,  generally, 
a sandy  desert,  226 

Gharab,  or  true  Salix  Babylonica, 
the  commonest  tree  in  Susiaua,  324 
God,  the  ninety-nine  names  of,  not  in 
accordance  with  theQur'anic  designa- 
tion, 1 

but  also  not  a merely  European 

invention,  2 

some  of  the  later  nnmes  of, 

speculative,  philosophical,  ormystical, 
in  origin,  3 

and  clearly  capable  of  almost 

indefinite  expansion,  ibid 

indeed  not  taken,  even  inferentially, 

from  the  Qur’an,  4 
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God,  namesof,  in  many  oases  only  a selec- 
tion according  to  the  religious  fancy 
or  preference  of  some  eminent  man,  4 

generally  chosen  in  accordance 

with  the  Chaplet  or  Itosary  used  by 
the  Muhammedans  in  their  daily 
devotions,  5 

commemoration  of,  enjoined  on 

Imams  morning  and  evening,  10 

prayer  to,  by  individuals,  on 

common  occasions,  discountenanced, 
if  not  forbidden  by  Muhammed,  6 
Goudophares,  the  name  of  a king  who 
reigned  in  N.W.  India  after  the  fall 
of  the  Greek  dynasties,  but  before 
Kanishka,  probably  before  a d.  50, 
265 

Gupta  era,  which  commenced  a.d.  319, 
details  of,  281-285 

Gupta  Dynasty,  probably  destroyed  by 
an  invasion  of  the  White  Iluns,  282 
Guti,  on  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  the  original  name  of  the 
Karduchi  or  Kurils,  78 

Hanoteau,  Capt.,  Kabail  or  Zouave 
Grammar  of,  happily  planned  and 
vigorously  executed,  421 

Tuarik  Grammar 

published  in  1860,  clear  and  full  of 
new  instruction,  421 
Harsha  era,  meaning  of,  275 
niouen-Thsang,  Life  of,  dictated  to 
his  secretary  long  after  his  return 
from  India,  106 

one  of  the  teachers  of 

Buddhism  to  the  Japanese  students, 
163 

brought  back  657 

separate  works  from  India,  which  had 
to  be  carried  by  twenty  horses,  155 
Historiographical  Office  (Chinese), 
documents  of,  generally,  in  3 sections, 
1.  Imperial  Records ; 2.  Memoirs 
on  Chronology,  etc. ; 3.  Narratives, 
i.e.  lives  of  persons  of  eminence, 
436-7 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  U.S.,  Consul  at 
Tunis,  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  for  the  N.  African  languages,  4 1 8 

employed  Sidi  Hamet, 

in  the  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  of  Genesis,  for  the  Bible  Society, 
418 

but  the  results  of  his 

own  researches  on  Kabail  brought 
out  too  hastily  in  1844,  423 
Hoernle,  Prof.,  prefers  the  name 
“ Gaudian  Languages”  to  “ Gaurian,’' 
335 


Hoernle,  Prof.,  considers  that  the 
different  forms  of  the  oblique  cases 
in  Gaurian  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  genitive  sya,  341 
Hettinger,  list  of  the  names  of  “ God” 
in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Orientalis,”  2 
Huns,  overthrow  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Maushari,  284 

Imam,  the,  of  the  Muslims,  not  like 
the  priest  of  the  Christians,  9 
Imperial  Gazetteer  and  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  India,  general  progress  of, 
Report  1880,  lvi 

India,  commissioners  sent  to,  by  Ming- 
ti,  the  2nd  King  of  the  Eastern 
Han  dynasty  about  a.d.  62,  1 54 

expeditions  to,  by  Fa -Ilian  in 

a.d.  400-415,  and  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang  in  a.d.  629-645,  155 

non  - Aryan  languages  of, 

Report  1880,  Ixviii 

Inzak,  the  God,  occurs  on  a bilingual 
fragment  as  the  Accadian  name  for 
Nebo  or  Mercury,  and  as  worshipped 
at  Bahrein,  209 

identification  of,  on  Capt: 

Durand’s  stone,  215 
Islam,  the  worship  of,  not  prayers, 
but  praise,  service,  etc.,  6 

entirely  abhors  the  Pagan 

ideas  of  “fate”  or  “destiny,”  re- 
posing on  God’s  Providence  only, 
51 

Istar,  the  city  of,  either  Nineveh  or 
Arbela,  probably  the  latter,  79 

Jambukhadakasamyuttam,  account  of 

559 

text  of, 

560 

Japan,  Asiatic  Society  of,  Report  1880, 
xxxviii-xxxix 

papers  and  books  referring  to, 

Report  1880,  lxxxii-iii 
Jaubert  Amedee,  testimony  to  the  efforts 
of  M.  Venture  de  Paradis,  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Mt.  Atlas 
languages,  417 

Julien,  St.,  work  by,  published  in 
1861,  “ Methode  pour  dechi ffrer  et 
transcrire  les  noms  Sanskrits,”  153 

his  account  of  Hiouen- 

thsang  still  maintains  the  interest  it 
excited  27  years  ago,  ibid. 

Jundi- Shapur,  position  and  ruins  of, 
318 

Kachari-Koch  sub-family,  accouut  of, 
231-232 
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Kakhyen  or  Singpho,  the  most  nu- 
merous population  from  Upper  Assam 
across  Northern  Burma  into  Yunan, 
395 

the  name,  of  purely  Burman 

origin,  their  own  name  as  a people  or 
race  being  Chingpaw  or  Singpho, 

395 

entered  Assam  after  a long 

contact  with  the  Burman,  396 

still  pressing  onwards  S.  and  E. 

and  displacing  the  Shan  and  Burman, 

396 

— — tribal  divisions  of,  numerous, 

with  some  differences  of  dialect,  398 

Dr.  Anderson’s  “ Mandalay  to 

Momien”  gives  a faithful  sketch  of, 
399 

Grammatical  sketch  of,  400-416. 

Kakhyen  and  Burman,  the  same  in 
grammatical  construction,  with  scarce 
any  words  in  common,  397 
sentences  in  both,  can  be  trans- 
literated, word  for  word,  without  dis- 
turbing the  collocation  of  the  words, 
416 

Kanishka,  as  a great  Buddhist  King 
would  not  adopt  the  era  of  a 
Brahmanical  King  of  Ujjain,  261 

general  opinion  that  he 

flourished  before  the  Saka  era  of 
a.d.  79,  263 

no  apparent  reason  why  he 

should  have  selected  worn-out  Roman 
coins  to  be  buried  in  his  tope,  264. 
Kern,  Prof  .11.,  “ On  the  separate  Edicts 
of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,”  Art.  XV., 
379-394 

Dhauli  and  Jaugada 

inscriptions,  texts  side  by  side, 
379-383,  385-390 

Dhauli  inscription,  trans- 
lation by,  383-4,  390-392 
Khamti  tribe,  found  between  Dibrugarh 
and  Sadiya  in  the  Lakhimpur  dis- 
trict, 250 

Kharak  or  Karrah,  the  same  as  the 
Khalka  of  the  inscriptions,  205 

account  of,  in  Ya- 

cut,  206 

Khorremabad,  remarkable  circular 
tower  at,  sixty  feet  high,  and 

bearing  a Cufic  Inscription  round 
the  top,  314 

N.  of  the  town,  a stone 

pillar  with  an  inscription,  partly  in 
Cufic,  partly  in  Nashki,  not  yet 

deciphered,  315 

this  district  formerly 

called  Sanha,  315 


Khorremabad,  the  present  main  road 
from,  goes  along  the  Keshghan  river 
as  far  as  the  Dulabcheh  pass,  316 
King’s  reign,  the  usual  date  adopted  in 
the  early  periods  of  Indian  history, 
262 

Kirk,  Dr.,  of  Zanzibar,  letter  from,  to 
Mr.  Redhouse,  331-2 
Koch  family,  detailed  account  of, 
235-6 

Kuki,  (New),  in  Kachar,  N&ga  Hills, 
and  ManipOr,  notice  of,  238-9 

Sub-family,  notice  of,  237 

(Old),  in  North  Kachar  and 

Manipfir,  sketch  of,  237-8 
Kullaiti  Nevai,  the  cultivated  language 
of,  looked  upon  as  foreign  by  the 
nomade  Uzbegs,  373 

Latin  declensions,  traces  of  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  the  derived  languages,  337 
Lawrence,  Lord,  notice  of,  Report 
1880,  xiii-xv 

Le  Strange , G.,  “ Notes  on  some  In- 
edited  Coins  from  a Collection  made 
in  Persia  during  1877-9,”  Art. 
XIX.,  542-547 

Libyan  languages,  distribution  of, 
426-7 

no  dictionary  yet 

existing  which  registers  the  words, 
alphabetically,  or  explains  them  in 
a European  tongue,  427 

peculiarity  of  the 

causative  form  of  the  verb,  433 

superior  to  Arabic 

or  Hebrew,  in  their  primitive  forma- 
tion, 432 

have  abundance  of 

relatives,  unrestricted  by  Arabic 
rules,  433 

Looe,  the,  “ slave  or  dependent,’’  three 
small  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Manipur, 
account  of,  241-2 

Low,  General  Sir  John,  notice  of,  Re- 
port 1880,  xv-xvii 

Luhupa,  a large  tribe  to  the  N.E.  of 
Manipur,  246 

Lushai  or  Dzo,  notice  of,  240 

Mai- Amir,  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of, 
deserve  thorough  investigation,  84 
Manipuri,  MSS.,  language  of,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  modern 
Kuki,  in  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
231 

people,  nominally  Hindus, 

hut  without  any  trace  of  Aryan 
blood,  notice  of,  240-1 
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Manikyala,  Tope  of,  built  by  Kanishka, 
Roman  Consular  coins  found  in,  264 
Mech,  calling  themselves  Boro,  account 
of,  233 

Megha-Sutra,  Sanskrit  text  and  trans- 
lation of,  290-311 

Meninski,  note  on  the  number  of 
“ Names  ” given  by  Muhammadans 
to  “ God,”  2 

Mercury,  the  wife  of,  called  in  Baby- 
lonian, Tasmit,  and  on  the  inscrip- 
tions, Lakhamun,  210 
Merodach,  the  leading  God  in  the  in- 
scription of  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  82 

Mikir  sub-family,  calling  themselves 
Arleng,  sketch  of,  236-7 

language,  probably  ought  to  be 

classed  by  itself  as  a separate  family, 
231 

Milukh  and  Magan,  the  original  names 
of  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  204 

occur  in  Eastern 

as  well  as  in  Northern  Geography, 
212 

Mordtmann,  A.  D.,  notice  of,  Report 
1880.  vii-ix 

Mufti  of  Damascus,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  330-331 

Muhammad,  the  real  teaching  of,  de- 
clares that  God's  Providence  pre- 
ordains, as  His  Omniscience  fore- 
knows, all  events,  6 
Miiller,  Prof.  F.  Max,  “ On  Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,”  Art.  VI. , 
153-188 

the  MS.,  sent 

to,  from  Japan,  first  published  there 
in  1773,  167 

translation  by, 

of  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text, 
168-173 

the  text  of  MS. 

sent  to,  from  Japan,  differs  much 
from  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha, 
but  represents  the  present  Buddhism 
of  Japan,  175 

notes  to  paper 

by,  176-180 

Sanskrit  text 

of  MS.  translated  by,  181-186 

Nabunahid,  the  Nabonidus  of  the 
Greeks  mentioned  as  King  of 
Babylon  on  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  71 

apparently  hostile  to  the 

priestly  class,  as  neglecting  the 
worship  of  Merodach,  “ the  King  of 
the  Gods,”  72 


Xuga  dialects,  to  be  classed  under  three 
heads,  Western,  Central, and  Eastern, 
sub-families,  229 

the  oldest  forms  of,  to 

be  found  in  the  Manipuri  MSS., 
230 

Nhga  people,  not  less  than  thirty 
different  tribes,  all  speaking  different 
languages,  229 

Western  sub-familv,  account  of, 

242-3 

Central,  comprehends  three  chief 

tribes,  the  Lhota,  Serna,  aud  Hati- 
gorria  N aga,  246 

Eastern  sub-family,  to  the 

Singpho  country  on  the  east,  and 
the  l’atkoi  hills  on  the  south,  249 
Names,  alphabetical  list  of  the  “ Most 
Comely.”  of  God,  12-69 
Nanjio,  Mr.  Bunyiu,  notices  of  the 
early  Buddhist  History  of  Japan, 
162-3 

Xebo,  in  Assyrian  Mythology,  always 
spoken  of  as  the  inventor  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  219 

Nehavend,  Cufic  tombstone  at,  of  the 
date  a.h.  575,  313 

Newman,  Prof.  F.  IF.,  “Notes  on  the 
Libyan  Languages  in  a letter  addressed 
to  Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R A.S.,”  Art.  XVII.,  417-434 

wrote,  in  1835, 

an  outline  of  Kabail  grammar,  419 

printed  in  the 

D.M.G.  a more  complete  Kabail 
Grammar,  in  1845,  419 

engaged  by 

the  R.A.S.  to  edit  the  Shilha  MSS., 
425 

Newton,  Mr.  Justice,  view  of,  with 
reference  to  the  era  of  56  b.c.,  269 
Xiduk-ki,  Milukh  and  Magan,  so 
classified,  that  they  must  represent 
ports  near  to  one  another,  213 
Nirvana,  meaning  of,  552-3 
Nizir,  Mt.,  the  same  as  the  “ Guti  ” in 
the  inscriptions,  now  called  “ Juti,” 
78 

Noble  eightfold  path,  general  meaning 
of,  550 

Nouns,  not  verbal,  in  Kabail,  Shilha, 
and  Tuarik,  list  of,  429 
Numerals,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance, 
account  of,  346 

Numismatics,  papers,  books,  etc.,  on, 
published  in  1879-80,  Report  1880, 
cv-cvii 

Oannes,  various  descriptions  of,  from 
the  inscriptions,  202 
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Ogyris,  position  of,  opposite  to  Gerrha, 
fixed  by  the  record  of  the  Greek 
Androstbenes,  227 

Oppert,  J.,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Red- 
house,  328 

Oriental  studies,  general  progress  of, 
Aryan  languages,  Report  1880,  lvi- 
lxvi 


Palaeography,  always  a help,  and  some- 
times a guide,  in  determining  the 
age  of  caves,  142 

Palm  leaves,  the  chief  material  for 
writing  in  the  time  of  Iliouen 
Thsang,  159 

Paradis,  M.  Venture  de,  the  first  to 
propose  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  Mt.  Atlas,  417 

Particles,  generally  used  in  Gaurian 
and  Romance  to  represent,  in  their 
present  state,  the  old  relations  of 
cases,  342 

Philistines,  the,  of  the  Bible,  a Tu- 
ranian race  immediately  cognate 
with  the  Canaanites  and  Hittites, 
218 

Persian  genderless  words  receive  genders, 
partially,  in  Gaurian  from  their  ter- 
minations, 336 

Persian  Gulf,  the  original  islanders  of, 
not  Semites,  203 

nearly  fifty  miles  of  land 

created  in,  by  alluvium,  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  207, 
note  1 

famous  for  the  worship  of 

the  Sim  and  of  Mercury,  209 

possible  progress  of  the 

migration  from,  220-221 

Persian  race,  possible  origin  of,  at 
Assan  or  Anduan,  in  the  plain  of 
Ram-Hormuz,  77 

Tolo,  Marco,  devotes  two  chapters  to 
description  of  Tebet  (Tibet),  436 

Portuguese,  expelled  from  Bahrein 
Islands  in  1622  by  an  English  fleet 
aiding  Shall  Abbas,  189 

— Prakrit,  notice  of,  Report 

1880,  lxii 

Pronouns  iu  Gaurian  and  Romance, 
account  of,  348-351 

Pulakesi,  the  name  of,  suggested  by 

Prof.  Noldeke,  148 


Rabha,  the,  of  Go&lpara,  etc.,  notice 
of,  233-4 

Raja  Tarangini,  passages  in  relating 
to  Vikramaditya,  272-3 


Rajcndralala  Mitra,  C.I.E.,  LL.I)., 
“ On  the  age  of  the  Ajanta  Caves,” 
Art.  V.,  126-139 

‘ ‘ Buddha  Gaya,’  ’ 

notice  of,  Report  1880,  xlvii-lviii 

considers  the 

figures  (on  the  Ajanta  paintings) 
in  flowing  dresses  are  Persians ; 
those  in  the  “ Drinking  Scenes,” 
Bactrians  ; and  that  the  scenes 
represent  phases  of  Indian  life  2000 
years  ago,  126 

and  that  the 

passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
from  Tabari  only  shows  that  Khusru 
II.  received  an  Embassy  from  an 
Indian  potentate,  129 
doubts  the  recog- 
nition of  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Prince  who  sent  the  embassy,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  diacritical 
points,  ibid 

■ does  not  think 

there  are  as  yet  sufficient  data 
for  fixing  the  ages  of  the  ancient 
Indian  caves,  132 

quotation  by, 

from  “Antiquities  of  Orissa,”  vol.  ii. 
with  reference  to  the  caves  at  Udaya- 
giri,  132-135 

opinion  of,  that 

the  latest  of  the  caves  were  con- 
structed in  the  first  century  a d., 
138 

Rak’a,  the  meaning  of,  8 
llawlinson,  Major-Gen.  Sir  II.  C., 
“ Notes  ou  a newly-discovered  Clay 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great,”  Art. 
II.,  70-97 

Notes  on  Capt.  Durand’s 

Report  upon  the  Islauds  of  Bahrein, 
201-227 

the  first  to  clear  up 

satisfactorily  the  water  system  of 
Shushter  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
320 

opinion  of,  that  there  was 

formerly  a more  southern  branch  of 
the  Oxus,  passing  near  Urgendj, 
369 

Address  of.  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  May  24,  1880, 
as  President,  Report  1880,  cxii-cxiv 
Ilal home,  J.  JK,  “On  ‘The  Most 
Comely  Names,’  bestowed  on  God  iu 
the  Qur’an,”  etc.,  Art.  I.,  1-69. 

“Identification  of  the 

‘ False  Dawn  ’ of  the  Muslims  with 
tho  ‘Zodiacal  Light’  of  Europeans,” 
Art.  XII.,  327-334 
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Richardson,  J.,  persuades  Ren  Musa  to 
put  on  paper  a notice  of  the  Ghadami 
and  Tuarik  languages,  which  is, 
however,  of  little  value,  421 
Rickman,  Mr.,  value  of  the  work  hv, 
entitled  “ Attempt  to  Discriminate 
Styles,”  published  in  181",  141 
Rimugas,  a name  clearly  of  Accadian 
etymology,  209 

Rogers,  E.  T.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  331 

Roman  coins  recently  found  in  Afghan- 
istan, in  as  good  condition  as  those 
of  Kanishka  found  with  them,  2G5 
Romance  languages,  in  the  old  French 
and  Provencal,  have  an  oblique  form 
distinct  from  the  nominative  form, 
342 

Sakas,  certainly  overthrown  by  Yikra- 
maditva  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  279 

Samandakasamyuttam,  account  of,  551 

text  of,  56G 

Samvat  and  Kala,  usual  meaning  of 
these  words,  262 

Samvat,  the  new,  established  in  the 
reign  of  Gotamiputra,  a.d.  319, 
270 

date,  obtainable  by  adding  135 

years  to  Saka  date,  277 
Sanabares,  coin  of,  found  by  Mr.  Le 
Strange,  543 

Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Chinese  monasteries, 
correspondence  about,  between  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and 
Dr.  Edkins,  154 

exported  probably  to 

China,  as  early  as  the  first  century 
a.d.,  ibid. 

the  earliest  translators  of, 

worked  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor  Ming-ti,  a.d.  62,  155 

names  of  various  Chinese 

translators  of,  155-6 

seen  in  China  by  Dr. 

Gutzlaff  (see  J.R.A.S.  Yol.  XYI. 
p.  73),  157 

those  taken  to  China, 

most  likely  written  on  the  bark  of 
the  birch,  or  on  palm-leaves.  159 

. — in  the  Nepalese  character, 

sent  to  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller  from 
Japan,  161 

clear  evidence  that,  in 

1727,  the  text  of  some  Sutras  of, 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Horiuji  at  Tatsuta.  188 
Sariputta,  conversation  with,  on  the 
meaning  of  Nirvana,  549 


Sariputta,  recital  by,  of  the  laws 
preached  by  the  Blessed  One.  551 
Samaire,  11.,  “ A Treatise  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  by  Eliyh,  Archbishop 
of  Nisibin”  (Supplement),  Art.  IV., 
110-125 

Schiefner,  A.,  Notice  of,  Report  1880, 
ix-xiii 

Schindler,  A.,“ Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Notes  on  a Journey  to  S.W. 
Persia,”  Art.  XI.,  312-326 
Semitic  Literature,  Report  1880, 
lxxxiii-xcv 

Sewell.  !{.,  ‘‘Note on  Hiouen-Thsang’s 
Dhanakaeheka,”  Art.  III.,  98-109 
Shadurvan.  a paved  dam  in  the  Shushter 
river,  still  visible,  321 
Shah-a-had,  the  ruins  at,  said  to  have 
been  those  of  the  Shehr-i-Diagonus, 
or  Town  of  Diogenes,  319 
Sheihani  Khan,  MS.  referring  to, 
described  by  M.  Vambery,  not  the 
same  as  that  published  by  K.  Berezin 
in  1849,  365 

MS.  of,  edited  by  A. 

Vambery,  a regular  “ Epos  ” in 
seventy-four  cantos,  366 

records  many  curious 

pictures  of  the  military  customs,  etc., 
of  the  warriors  who  came  down  from 
Central  Asia  into  the  Upper  Jaxartes 
Valley,  369 

— campaign  of,  against 

Herat,  about  a.d.  1505,  368 

the  writer  of  the  MS. 

referred  to,  evidently  a witness  of 
the  events  he  describes,  368 
Sheibani  Nameh,  edited  by  K.  Berezin, 
nature  of,  365 

Shushter,  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
N.E.  of,  many  chambers  and  niches 
and  Guebre  dakhmehs  still  visible, 
323 

Sidi  Hamet,  invents  a new  quasi - 
Arabic  type,  418 

Siladitya,  the  son  of  the  great  Vikra- 
maditya,  278 

Simpson,  W.,  valuable  paper  by,  in  the 
“ Indian  Antiquary,”  on  “Buddhist 
Remains  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley,” 
Report  1880,  lii 

character  and  date  of 

the  coins  found  by  him  in  the  Ain 
Posh  Tope,  near  Jelalabad,  266 
Si-yu-ki  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  trans- 
lations of,  by  M.  Julien  and  Mr. 
Beal  respectively,  101-102 

• the  original  of,  compiled  from 

Hiouen-Thsang’s  notes,  by  men  who 
had  never  been  in  India,  106 
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Smyth,  Prof.  P.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  329 

Sokte,  Lunyang  and  Anal  Namfau 
Kuki,  account  of,  239 
Spindu  or  Poi,  notice  of,  240 
Style,  architectural,  the  truest  and, 
therefore,  best  evidence  for  the  age 
of  any  building,  141 
Sukhavati-Vyuha,  list  of  the  Sanskrit 
MSS.  of,  164-5 

Sumir-emi,  possibly  the  Semiramis  of 
the  Greeks,  71,  note 
Suttas,  quoted  by  M.  Frankfurter, 
taken  from  the  Samyutta  Nikaya, 
548 

Syntax  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  some 
remarks  on,  361-4 

Tai  family,  rarely  found  among  the 
hill  tribes  of  E.  frontier,  250 
T’ang  dynasty,  two  histories  of,  pre- 
served, compiled  by  the  officers  of 
the  State  Historiographical  Office, 
436 

the  old,  compiled  in  110 

books  from  a.d.  713-741,  437 
Tarawih,  the  long  night  service  of  the 
Ramadhan,  meaning  of,  7 
Tibet,  first  heard  of  by  the  Chinese  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d  , 
436 

during  Ming  Dynasty,  usually 

called  Wussutsang,  436 

European  name  of,  derived 

from  Muhammedan  sources,  436 
Tibetan  chronology,  tables  referring  to, 
always  derivable  from  Buddhist 
sources,  438 

dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Chinese  T’ang  dynasty,  said  to 
have  numbered  100,000  warriors, 
435 

Tribes,  hill,  of  E.  frontier  of  British 
India,  lineage  and  list  of  words, 
252-8 

T’sang  history,  itinerary  from,  538- 
540 

Tsanp’u  of  the  Tufan  first  send  en- 
voys to  the  Emperor  of  China  with 
tribute,  a.d.  634,  443 
account  of  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  northern  valley  of  the 
Tsang  river,  521 

Tuarik,  possibly  not  the  true  native 
name,  but  still  one  that  can  be  fairly 
used,  426-427 

T’ubod,  still  the  Mongolian  name  for 
Tibet,  436 

Tufan  (Tibetan),  equivalent  to  T’ubod, 
435 


Tufan,  the  accepted  name  for  the 
country,  Tibet,  during  the  T’ang 
dynasty,  435 

formerly  the  territory  of  the 

Western  Ch'iang,  436 

nations  of,  have  no  written 

characters,  but  use  notched  pieces  of 
wood,  and  knotted  strings  for  cove- 
nants, 440 

call  their  ministers  of  state  the 

great  lun,  and  small  lun,  440 

style  their  sovereign  Tsan'pu, 

440 

mode  of  sacrificing  to  the  Gods 

of  heaven  and  earth,  etc.,  441 

generally  nomadic,  with  few 

walled  cities,  the  capital  being  called 
Lohsieh,  442 

great  extent  of  the  power  of, 

at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a.d., 
450 

constantly  defeated  by  the 

Chinese  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  509-510 

and  China,  text  of  the  treaty 

between,  516-8 

officers  of,  assembled  every 

year  for  the  lesser  act  of  fealty,  441 
T’upot'e,  the  form  of  Tufan,  accepted 
by  the  Tatar  Dynasty  a.d.  1055-1100, 
436 

Turanians  from  Tylus  and  Aradus, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  may  have 
founded  places  with  the  same  names 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  218 
Turkish  books,  etc.,  notice  of,  Report 
1880,  civ-cv 

Uzbeg  Epos,  translation  from  different 
cantos  of,  370-373 

Turkish  language  of, 

very  plain  and  unartificial,  ibid. 

MS.  described  by  M. 

Vambery  of,  belongs  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  and  is  dated 
a.d.  1510,  378 

probably  the  only  one 

in  Europe,  ibid. 

the  author  of,  known  to 

have  been  Prince  Mehemmed  Salih, 
of  Kharezm,  375 

employed 

by  Slieibani  in  various  confidential 
missions,  377 

Baber’s 

opinion  of,  naturally  unfavourable 
as  that  of  an  enemy,  ibid. 

Vambery,  A.,  “ On  the  Uzbeg  Epos,” 
Art.  XIV.,  368-378 
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Verbs,  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  notice 
of,  351-361 

Verbs  and  Verbals,  in  Kabail,  Shilha 
and  Tuarik,  specimens  of,  430 
Vikramaditya,  no  evidence  of  a king 
of  this  name  so  early  as  first  century 
b.c.,  268 

but  a king  so  entitled  was 

reigning  in  a.d.  544.  the  probable 
date  of  the  battle  of  Korur,  274 

era,  theory,  how  adopted, 

and  details,  268-281 

Warka,  number  of  graves  at,  due  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  neighbouring 
shrine  of  Islitar,  211 
Wharton,  Capt.  W.  J.  L..  R.N., 
letter  from,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse, 
333 


Wilson,  Prof.  H.  II.,  idea  of, 
that  some  original  Sanskrit  texts 
might  be  preserved  in  Chinese 
Monasteries,  154 

letter  from,  to 

Sir  J.  Bowring,  dated  Feb.  15, 
1854,  154 

one  Sanskrit 

MS.,  perhaps  the  Kala-Kakra,  sent 
to  him  from  China,  157 

Wvlie  A.,  Sanskrit  - Chinese  books 
brought  by  him  from  Japan,  1S7 

Zend,  Pahlavi  and  Persian,  papers  and 
books  on,  Report  1880,  ciii-civ 

Zodiacal  Light,  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  this  pheno- 
menon by  the  people  of  S.W.  Asia, 
333-334 
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Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  that,  since  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society’s  House  on  Monday, 
May  19,  1879,  there  has  been  the  following  change  in,  and 
addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  Death , of 
their  Resident  Members — 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Lawrence,  G.C.B., 

Sir  E.  Lacon  Anderson, 

General  Sir  John  Low,  G.C.B., 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  Vyvyan,  Bart., 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Gihson,  M.A., 

Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes ; 

of  their  Non-Resident  Members, 

Colonel  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cavagnari, 

J.  0.  B.  Saunders,  Esq., 

T.  P.  Wise,  Esq.,  M.D., 

G.  H.  Damant,  Esq. ; 

of  their  Honorary  Foreign  Member, 

The  Baron  de  Cetto ; 
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and  of  their  Corresponding  Member, 

A.  D.  Mordtmann,  Ph.D.,  Constantinople. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  elected  : as  Resident  Members, 

General  Maclagan, 

Colonel  Finlay, 

James  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 

Rev.  J.  TV.  TV.  Drew, 

Lewis  Rice,  Esq., 

General  TV.  TV.  Anderson, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Lewin, 

Professor  F.  TV.  Newman, 

Captain  St.  Barbe  Browne, 

Stephen  Austin,  Esq., 

Edwin  Arnold,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 

T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  Esq., 

Major-General  H.  C.  Johnstone,  C.B., 

Colonel  M.  R.  Haig, 

Thomas  R.  Gill,  Esq., 

Vincent  Robinson,  Esq., 

C.  J.  TV.  Gibb,  Esq., 

La  Comtesse  de  Noailles, 

Colonel  Keatinge,  V.C., 

G.  H.  M.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  C.B.,  • 

TV.  Park  Harrison,  Esq., 

H.  Brooke  Low,  Esq., 

C.  Pfoundes,  Esq. ; 

and  as  Non-Residents, 

J.  M.  Foster,  Esq., 

J.  H.  S.  Lockhart,  Esq., 

St.  John  Buchan,  Esq., 

Colonel  S.  A.  Madden,  C.B., 

Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple, 

Carr  Stephen,  Esq., 

TV.  J.  Addis,  Esq., 

C.  Rustomji,  Esq., 

TV.  Irvine,  Esq., 

P.  C.  TVheler,  Esq., 

Babu  Ramchundra  Ghose, 

TV.  Craig,  Esq., 

M.  Victor  Bertliier, 

Colonel  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cavagnari, 

Rev.  James  Vaughan, 

J.  Durant  Beighton,  Esq., 

C.  R.  Stulpnagel,  Esq., 

Major  Trotter, 

TV.  E.  Massey,  Esq., 

TV.  E.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
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D.  T.  A.  Hervey,  Esq., 

M.  Sauvaire, 

J.  Swinburne  Bond,  Esq., 

Walter  F.  Ilooper,  Esq., 

Charles  E.  Pitman,  Esq.,  C.I.E., 

Mahendra  Lil  Sirchr,  M.D.,  Calcutta, 

C.  W.  Sneyd  Kynnersley,  Esq. ; 

and  as  Honorary  Members, 

Professor  Kern  of  Leiden, 

Ilis  Excellency  the  Marquis  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  London. 

The  Society  has,  therefore,  elected  twenty-three  Resident 
against  the  loss  of  four  Resident  paying  Members,  and  twenty- 
seven  Non-Resident , against  a loss  of  four  Non-Resident 
paying  Members ; in  other  words,  there  is  a clear  gain  to 
the  Society  of  fort}r-two  new  paving  Members  since  the  last 
Anniversary  of  May  19,  1879. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  some  of  those  whom  we  have  lost, 
a few  words  will  now  be  said. 

Mr.  Guybon  Ilenry  Damant  was  born  May  9,  1816,  and 
after  receiving  his  first  education  in  St.  Paul’s  School,  London, 
entered  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  Scholar  and  Exhibi- 
tioner. In  May,  1867,  he  was  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and,  in  1868,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  obtaining  a 
Second  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  Both  Mr.  Peile,  his 
Classical  Tutor,  and  Professor  Cowell,  with  whom  he  read 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  have  a lively  remembrance  of  the  keen 
interest  he  so  early  took  in  Literature  and  Philology. 

He  arrived  in  India  Nov.  25,  1869,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Magistrate  and  Collector  at  Dinajpur,  whence,  in 
January,  1873,  he  was  transferred  to  Rangpur,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  exertions  during 
the  Bengal  famine — partly,  as  a Transport  Officer  at  Kaliyong, 
and,  partly,  as  a Subdivisional  Officer  in  charge  of  Govindjang 
from  Dec.  1873,  to  Sept.  1874. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  famine,  Mr.  Damant 
was  appointed  in  Sept.  1874,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
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Kachar,  and,  in  June,  1876,  lie  was  deputed  on  special  duty 
to  Manipur.  Subsequently,  in  April,  1877,  lie  became  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Fourth  Grade,  Garo  Hills  ; — in  May,  1878, 
Political  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Naga  Hills,  and,  a few  months 
later,  officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Third  Grade. 
In  the  summer  of  1878,  he  made  a short  visit  to  England, 
for  his  marriage,  during  which  period  he  spent  a few  days  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  old  friends  well  remember  his  talking 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Naga  and 
other  wild  tribes  among  whom  he  had  lived  ; at  the  same  time 
vividly  describing  their  savage  semi-chivalrous  character,  and 
adding,  that  “ they  were  a wild  people  to  live  among — I am 
pretty  sure  to  be  killed  by  them  some  day.”  His  friends  little 
thought  how  soon  this  sad  prognostic  would  be  realized. 
Mr.  Damant  returned  to  his  post — and,  last  October,  pro- 
ceeded with  an  escort  to  Khorama,  to  seize  some  ammunition, 
which  the  Naga  had  stored  there,  expecting  that  the  natives 
would  submit  quietly.  Unfortunately,  however,  on  his 
approach,  they  fired  upon  the  party,  killing  the  Commissioner 
and  about  half  of  his  escort  (Oct.  14,  1879).  During  his 
busy  official  life,  Mr.  Damant  never  allowed  his  literary  enthu- 
siasm to  slumber.  Indeed,  from  his  first  arrival  in  India,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  modern  languages  and  folk-lore 
of  the  various  tribes  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast ; his 
earliest  literary  effort  being  a paper  on  Bengali  folk-lore  as 
illustrated  by  some  legends  collected  by  him  in  Dinajpur  and 
printed  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1872.  Even  amid  the 
incessant  harass  of  the  famine,  his  letters  continually  show, 
how  he  turned  for  a short  relaxation  to  his  favourite  studies, 
allusions  to  Inscriptions  and  researches  into  the  local  dialects 
occurring  at  intervals  amidst  all  the  pressure  of  official  work. 
His  career,  cut  short  though  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  its 
usefulness,  affords  a bright  example  of  literary  enthusiasm, 
combined  with  a high-souled  zeal  for  the  public  service. 

Beside  the  folk-lore  of  Dinajpur,  llangpur  and  Manipur,  he 
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took  great  pains  in  acquiring  the  dialects  of  the  districts. 
Thus  under  the  date  of  Dec.  1,  1874,  he  writes,  “ T am 
working  hard  at  the  Manipuri  and  Kuki  languages ; but  the 
not  having  any  books  or  dictionary  or  writing  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  the  great  difficulty.”  lie  published  some  notes  on 
Manipuri  Grammar  in  the  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  he  had  prepared  a Dictionary,  but  most  of  the  MS.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Naga  in  the  stockade  at  Khorama. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  contributions  to  the  Journals 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
the  Indian  Antiquary  : — 

For  the  first  he  wrote:  (1)  In  vol.  xliii.  1874,  Notes  on 
Shah  Ismail  Ghazi,  with  a sketch  of  the  contents  of  a Persian 
MS.  Risalat-ash-Shuhada  found  at  Kanta-Duar,  Rangpur; 
(2)  vol.  xliv.  1875,  Notes  on  Manipuri  Grammar;  (3)  vol.  xlvi. 
1877,  Notes  on  the  old  Manipuri  character,  with  two  plates. 

For  the  second,  vol.  xii.  pt.  2,  “ Notes  on  the  Locality  and 
Population  of  the  Tribes  dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Ningthi  Rivers  ” — which  was  prepared  for  this  Journal  just 
before  his  lamented  death,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  last 
part,  xii.  2. 

For  the  third,  (1)  vol.  i.  1872,  Bengali  Folk-lore,  Legends 
from  Dinajpur,  pp.  115,  170,  218,  285,  344;  (2)  (ib.)  Some 
account  of  the  Palis  of  Dinajpur,  p.  336  ; (3)  vol.  ii.  1873, 
Bengali  Folk-lore,  the  two  Ganja  eaters,  p.  271,  and  the  Story 
of  a Touch-stone,  p.  357 ; (4)  (ib.)  The  dialect  of  the  Palis, 
p.  101;  On  some  Bengali  mantra,  p.  191  ; Inscription  on  a 
Cannon  at  Rangpur,  p.  128;  (5]  vol.  iii.  1874,  Bengali  Folk-lore, 
Legends  from  Dinajpur,  pp.  9,  320,  342  ; (6)  vol.  iv.  1875, 
Notes  on  Hindu  Chronograms,  p.  13 ; Legend  from  Dinajpur 
— The  finding  of  the  dream,  p.  54  ; Sword-worship  in  Kachar, 
p.  114;  The  two  brothers — a Manipuri  story,  p.  260;  (7) 
vol.  vi.  1877,  The  story  of  Khamba  and  Thoibi,  a Manipur 
tale,  p.  219 ; (8)  vol.  ix.  1879,  Bengali  Folk-lore,  Legends 
from  Dinajpur,  p.  1. 
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By  the  premature  death  of  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes, 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  Sweegyeen,  in  British  Burma, 
Oriental  scholarship  has  lost  a most  ardent  and  promising 
follower.  He  went  out  to  India  in  1858  in  the  Queen’s  Army, 
but  appears  never  to  have  visited  any  part  of  India -Proper. 
His  Regiment  was  stationed  in  British  Burma,  and  he  took  such 
an  interest  in  the  country  and  people  that  he  left  the  army, 
married  a Burmese  lady,  and  entered  the  Civil  Department 
of  the  Province.  In  1878  he  published  a most  interesting 
volume  called  “ British  Burmah  and  its  People.”  Captain 
Forbes  had  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  native 
customs,  turns  of  thought,  legends  and  other  good  characteristics 
of  the  people  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  other  English- 
men ; in  his  book,  therefore,  the  Burmese  appear  on  their  best 
side.  He  was  also  a Pali  scholar,  and  had  paid  much  attention 
to  Buddhist  literature,  in  its  Burmese  development,  and  was  of 
course  a champion  of  Burmese  ideas  on  that  subject  against 
both  the  schools  of  Nepal  and  of  Ceylon, — a position  of  much 
importance.  All  his  knowledge  was  collected  from  original 
sources — from  the  priests  or  from  manuscripts,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a valuable  controlling  power  upon  the  learned  Buddhist 
scholars  of  Europe,  who  have  never  seen  a live  Buddhist  and 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  existing  worshippers  of  Buddha. 

Captain  Forbes  visited  England  in  1877,  became  a Fellow 
of  this  Society,  and  returned  to  Burma  in  1878,  full  of  energy, 
strengthened  intellectually  by  intercourse  with  scholars  at 
home,  and  with  schemes  for  study  and  inquiry,  which  would 
have  occupied  a long  life  and  have  left  an  endurable  mark 
on  our  knowledge  of  Indo-China — but  all  was  cut  short 
by  an  illness  in  Nov.  1879,  and  we  have  hut  to  record  with 
sorrow  the  loss  of  another  promising  young  scholar.  Two 
papers  by  him  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  this 
Society,  Vol.  X.  the  first  entitled  “On  Tibeto-Burman 
Languages,”  the  second,  “ On  the  Connexion  of  the  Mens  of 
Pegu  with  the  Koles  of  Central  India.” 
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Andreas  David  Mordtmann,  who  was  a Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  Feb.  11,  1811, 
and  received  his  first  education  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  whence  he  passed  to  the  Grammar  School,  called  the 
Johanneum,  which  he  quitted  in  1829,  with  a view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Vienna,  in  order  to  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Turkish,  in  the  first  place,  but,  afterwards,  of  other  Oriental 
Languages.  This  intention,  however,  he  had  to  relinquish, 
for  want  of  means,  but,  for  all  this,  he  allowed  no  obstacle 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  giving  instruction. 

He  was  supported  in  this  object  by  the  great  diplomatist 
Dr.  Syndreas  Sieveking,  who  was  able  to  secure  for  him  the 
appointment  as  a Sub- Librarian  to  the  Hamburg  Municipal 
Library,  a post  he  held  from  1841  to  1845.  In  1836,  he 
married  Christina  Brandmann.  On  Nov.  6,  1845,  the  Philo- 
logical Faculty  of  Kiel  conferred  upon  him  the  Degree  of 
M.A.  and  Phil.  Dr.,  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as 
the  Hanseatic  Keeper  of  Archives  (or  as  Clerk  of  their 
Chancery)  to  Constantinople,  under  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Cordoba,  then  in  provisional  charge 
of  the  Hanseatic  Legation,  having  been  entrusted  with  this 
duty  by  Sir  Patrick  de  Colquhoun,  when  he  resigned  that 
appointment. 

From  the  end  of  1847  to  1859,  he  was  Charge-d’  Affaires 
to  the  Hanse  Towns  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  Since  August, 
1851,  he  was,  also,  Consul  at  Constantinople  for  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

On  the  Legation  being  suppressed  by  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
1859,  Dr.  Mordtmann  passed  over  into  the  Turkish  Service, 
as  a Judge  of  the  Commercial  Court,  a position  he  continued 
to  hold,  while,  at  the  same  time,  never  omitting  to  prosecute, 
also,  his  one  great  object,  of  obtaining  and  enlarging  to  the 
utmost  his  Oriental  knowledge.  Dr.  Mordtmann  was  from 
his  earliest  youth  an  enthusiast  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
Oriental  knowledge  or  to  that  of  Eastern  affairs. 
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Heuce,  while  he  wrote  or  edited  several  independent  works, 
he  was,  also,  an  energetic  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society , his  especial  study 
having  been  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  Rulers  of  Persia,  with 
that,  also,  of  other  numismatic  records,  bearing  upon  this 
main  subject. 

Of  the  separate  works  he  published  may  be  mentioned : — 
(I)  A short  description  of  Magrib  el  Aksa — or  the  Morocco 
States — from  a geographical,  statistical  and  political  point  of 
view — Hamburg,  1844,  with  map  ; (2)  Das  Buch  der  Lander 
von  Shech  Ibn  Ishak  el  Farsi  el  Isztackri,  a translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  Preface  by  the  illustrious  Carl  Ritter — Hamb. 
4to.  1845 — the  same  work,  the  text  of  which  had  been 
printed  at  Gotha  in  1839  by  J.  H.  Moeller  ; (3)  A History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Mohammed  ben  Omar-al-Makadi,  accompanied 
by  observations  by  A.  D.  L.  G.  Niebuhr,  with  additions  and 
explanatory  remarks — Hamburg,  1847,  8vo. ; (4)  Description 
of  the  coins  with  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  (reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society) — Leipzig,  1853-8  ; 
(5)  Siege  and  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 — 
Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1858  ; this  essay  was  translated  into 
Greek  ; (6)  The  Amazons  —Hannover,  1862-8. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  papers  he  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and,  besides  these, 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  many  others,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  is  not  known,  or  perhaps  easily  attainable: — Transactions 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society , vol.  ii.  Letters  from  Mordt- 
mann  to  Olshausen  in  1847,  on  Sassanian  Coins,  pp.  108, 116; 
Nachrichten  iibor  Taberistan  aus  dem  geschictswerke  Taberi’s, 
pp.  284-314 ; vol.  iii.  Letter  Ueber  das  Studium  des  Turkischer, 
pp.  351-358 ; vol.  iv.  Do.  to  Olshausen,  Ueber  Sassauidische 
Miinzen,  pp.  83-96;  Do.,  Ueber  Pehlewi-munzen,  pp.  505- 
509;  vol.  vi.  Do.  on  a new  Turkish  Grammar,  pp.  409-410; 
vol.  viii.  Erklarung  der  Miinzen  mit  Pehlvi-Legeudcn,  pp. 
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1-203,  1854  ; vol.  ix.  Ueber  die  ausdruck  pp. 

823-830 ; Zu  der  M iinze  des  Chalifen  Katari,  v.  Band, 
viii.  p.  842,  a paper  by  Olshausen  ; vol.  xi.  pp.  157-8,  Five 
Inscriptions  from  Tombstones  ; vol.  xii.  Erklarung  der  Mun- 
zen  mit  Pehlewi-Legenden,  pp.  1-56 ; vol.  xiii.  Letter  to 
Brockhaus,  On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  from  Van,  pp.  704-5; 
vol.  xiv.  Do.  to  Brockhaus,  On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
pp.  555-6  ; vol.  xvi.  Erklarung  der  Kiel-Inschriften,  zweiter 
Gattung,  pp.  1-126  (1862) ; vol.  xviii.  Studien  liber  ge- 
schnittene  Steine  mit  Pehlevi-Inschriften,  pp.  1-52 ; vol.xix. 
Erklarung  der  munzen  mit  Pehlevi-Legenden,  zweiter  Nachtrag, 
pp.  373-496;  vol.  xxiv.  1870,  Ueber  die  Kiel-Inschriften, 
zweiter  Gattung  (cf.  Band  xvi.  zweiter  Artikal),  2 pi.  pp. 
1-84  ; vol.  xxvi.  Entzifferung  und  erklarung  der  Armenischen 
Iviel-Iuscliriften  von  Van  und  der  Umgebund,  pp.  465-696  ; 
vol.  xxix.  Dousares  bei  Epiphanius,  pp.  99-106  ; Sas- 
sauidische  Gemmen,  pp.  199-211 ; vol.  xxx.  Die  Dynastie 
der  Danischmende,  pp.  467-487 ; vol.  xxxi.  Ueber  die  Kiel- 
Inschriften  der  Armenien,  pp.  486-439 ; Studien  liber 
gesehnittene  Steine  mit  Pehlevi-Legenden,  zweiter  Nachtrag, 
pp.  582-597  and  pp.  767-8  ; vol.  xxxii.  Ueber  die  endung 
kart,  kert,  gircl  in  Stlidte-namen,  pp.  724 ; vol.  xxxiii.  Zur 
PehleviMiinzkunde,  Die  altesten  Muhammedanischen  Munzen, 
pp.  82-143. 

The  last  published  portion  of  the  D.  M.  G.  (xxxiv.  1) 
contains  a long  and  very  important  paper  by  him  on  his 
favourite  subject — Zur  Pehlevi  Miinzkunde — iv.  Die  Munzen 
der  Sassaniden,  pp.  1-162,  which  has  been  printed  since  his 
death  on  Dec.  30,  1879. 

Of  scholars  not  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  no 
one  has  left  us  this  year,  so  eminent  as  was  Anton  Sc/iiefner, 
one  of  the  foremost  Orientalists  of  Russia. 

Born  on  July  6,  1817,  at  Revel,  Schiefner  obtained  his 
first  education  in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  place, 
whence  he  matriculated,  in  1836,  in  the  University  of  St. 
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Petersburg,  and,  at  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  who  held  the 
Professorship  of  Roman  Law,  enrolled  his  name  as  a student 
of  J urisprudence,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  continued  his 
philological  studies  under  Prof.  Graefe,  who  was  the  first  in 
Russia  to  write  and  lecture  on  Comparative  Grammar.  After 
successfully  passing  the  usual  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years1  course,  he  went  in  1840  to  Berlin,  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Savigny,  but  the  classes  of  Boeckh,  Bopp,  Lach- 
mann  and  Tredelenburg  had  more  interest  for  him  than  that 
of  the  great  lawyer,  and,  eventually,  he  gave  up  himself 
entirely  to  his  favourite  philological  pursuits.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1843,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Latin,  and,  eventually,  of  Greek,  in  the  First  Grammar 
School,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Classics, 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  Greek  Philosophers. 
A few  years  later,  he  attached  himself  specially  to  the  study 
of  Tibetan,  for  which  the  libraries  of  St.  Petersburg  afforded 
unusual  facilities,  and,  after  having  been  appointed,  in  1848, 
one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  he  was  elected, 
in  1852,  a member  of  that  learned  body — the  cultivation  of  the 
Tibetan  language  and  literature  being  assigned  to  him  as  his 
special  function.  Simultaneously,  he  held  from  1860  to  1873, 
the  Professorship  of  the  Classical  Languages  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Theological  Seminary.  After  a fortnight’s  illness, 
which  from  the  first  gave  rise  to  grave  apprehensions,  Dr. 
Schiefner  died  on  Nov.  16  of  the  last  year.  In  three  distinct 
directions,  Schiefner  has  made  his  mark  in  literary  history. 
In  the  first,  he  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  and  Bulletins 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  a number  of 
valuable  articles  on  the  language  and  literaturo  of  Tibet,  of 
which  the  following  may  bo  considered  to  bo  the  most  important : 
(1)  Additions  and  Corrections  to  Schmidt’s  Edition  of  the 
Dsanglun,  1852  ; (2)  The  life  of  Qakyamuni,  translated  in 
Abstract  from  the  Tibetan,  1853 ; (3)  On  Foucaux’s  Edition 
and  Translation  of  “ Rgya  tch’er  rol  pa,”  1850  ; (4)  Studies 
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on  the  Tibetan  Language,  1851, 1S56,  1864,  1867  ; (5)  On  the 
periods  of  human  decadence  from  a Buddhistic  point  of  view, 
1851;  (6)  Translation  of  the  Forty-two  Sutras,  1851;  (7) 
On  some  Eastern  versions  of  the  Legend  of  Rhampsinitus, 
1869  ; (8)  Buddhistic  Stories  translated  from  the  Tibetan 
1875-7 ; (9)  On  Vasubandhu’s  Gatha-Sangraha  (the  Tibetan 
Dhammapada),  1878. 

He,  also,  published  separately,  in  Tibetan  and  German, 
Vimala  pragnottara-ratnamala,  1858  ; and  Taranatha’s  History 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  1869  ; in  Tibetan  and  Latin,  Bharata’s 
Answers,  1875  ; and  the  ancient  Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian 
Glossary  (Mahmoutpatti),  1859. 

When  his  fatal  illness  overtook  him,  he  was  busy  in  collect- 
ing and  arranging  materials  towards  a work  on  the  Bonpo  or 
pre- Buddhistic  Religion  of  Tibet. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  linguistic  materials  left  behind 
him  by  the  famous  scholar  Castren — who,  after  spending 
twelve  years  among  the  Ugro- Finnish  tribes,  had  finally 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  he  had  had  to  endure.  Schiefner 
was  able  to  bring  out  twelve  volumes  on  the  subject.  Of  these, 
two  are  narrative,  seven  treat  of  the  languages  of  the 
Samoyedic  tribes,  the  Koibal,  Karagasa,  Tungusian,  Buryat, 
Ostiak  and  Kottic  tongues ; and  three  contain  Castreifs 
researches  on  the  mythology,  ethnology  and  literature  of 
the  tribes  he  had  visited.  This  mass  of  material,  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  would  probably  have 
remained  long  unavailable  to  modern  scientific  examination,  had 
not  Schiefner  made  it  of  general  use  by  a lucid  transla- 
tion, from  Swedish  into  German,  of  the  catalogue  he  drew  up. 
His  independent  works  under  this  head  are,  translations  of 
the  great  Finnic  Epic  (Kalevala),  1859,  and  of  the  heroic 
poetry  of  the  Tatars  of  Minussin,  1859  ; as  well  as  a number 
of  highly  interesting  essays  on  Finnish  Mythology  (1850- 
1862). 
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While  still  thus  engaged,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  languages  of  the  Caucasus  ; the  T ush  language  being 
the  first  on  which  he  brought  to  bear  his  wonderful  philological 
acumen — on  which,  after  some  preliminary  efforts,  he  brought 
out  a complete  essay  in  June,  1854.  It  was  mainly  through 
the  study  of  this  work,  that  the  Baron  de  Uslar  was  induced 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  other  languages  of  the  Caucasus. 
Schiefner  has  given  in  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Philological  Society,  1879,  a full  account  of  these  special 
researches. 

As  bearing  on  this  portion  of  his  studies,  the  following 
papers  by  him  may  be  recorded: — (1)  Essay  on  the  Avars, 
1862,  with  a fuller  account  of  the  language  of  these  people, 
and  a collection  of  texts  and  translations,  1872  ; (2)  Essay 
on  the  language  of  the  Udes,  1863;  (3)  On  P.  von  Uslar’s 
Abchasian  studies,  1863  ; (4)  Researches  into  the  Tchetchenz 
language,  1864;  (5)  Report  on  P.  von  Uslar’s  Kasi-Ivumuk 
studies,  1866 ; (6)  Reports  on  P.  von  Uslar’s  Investigation  of 
the  Hurkanian,  1871,  and  Kurinian  Languages,  1873. 

With  regard  to  another  Caucasian  language,  the  Osset, 
M.  Schiefner  had  made  many  and  thorough  investigations. 
This  dialect,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  Iranian  stem. 
For  it,  he  made  many  translations,  the  results  of  which, 
with  the  original  text,  he  gave  to  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Academy  between  1862  and  1867 ; much  of  the  informa- 
tion, thus  made  available  to  the  public,  being  derived  from 
native  soldiers  of  the  districts  still  speaking  these  dialects. 
It  is  probable  that  few  scholars  have  had  the  advan- 
tages he  had  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
has  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  so  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  linguistic  studies  as  has  done  M.  Schiefner.  His 
loss,  as  a foremost  student  of  the  languages  of  Tibet  and  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  to  be  deplored  for  scientific  reasons ; but  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  a large  number  of  friends  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  ties  of  the  most  intimate 
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friendship,  deplore  this  also.  In  the  Bulletin  de  l’Academie 
Imperiale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  tome  xxvi.  M.  F. 
Wiedemann  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  Dr.  Schiefner, 
the  larger  portion  of  four  quarto  pages  being  devoted  to  a list 
of  his  various  works. 

The  Rajah  of  Beswan,  Takur  Giri  Prasad  Singh , died  on 
the  20th  of  March,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Kumar  Gururad  Dhaj  Singh.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  patron  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  is  best 
known  among  Sanskrit  scholars  by  his  Edition  of  the 
“ Yajurveda,”  which  together  with  a Hindu  Commentary, 
he  printed  at  his  own  cost.  Not  many  months  ago  he 
issued  a paper  in  Sanskrit  announcing  his  intention  of  having 
a new  Edition  of  the  “Yajurveda,”  with  its  Sanskrit  com- 
mentary, printed  at  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  F.  Max  Muller.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  son 
may  carry  out  the  intentions  of  his  father. 

After  a brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works  of  distinguished 
Oriental  scholars,  not  in  all  cases  actually  connected  with  the 
Society,  who  have  passed  away  during  the  past  year,  it  is 
usual  to  allude  to  deceased  members,  who  have  given  a lustre 
to  the  Society  by  their  public  services  or  by  distinction 
in  other  branches  of  science. 

Foremost  among  these,  on  this  occasion,  comes  John  Lord 
Lawrence , who,  for  many  years,  was  a member  of  this  Society, 
though  he  rarely  attended  the  meetings,  or,  during  his  career, 
exhibited  any  special  taste  for  Oriental  studies.  Born  in  the 
year  1811,  he  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1830,  and 
rose,  by  the  regular  grades,  to  the  rank  of  Magistrate  and 
Collector  at  Dehli.  Even  then,  he  was  known  as  a thoroughly 
earnest  and  efficient  officer,  remarkable  for  his  personal  activity 
and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  duty  of  Settling  and  Collect- 
ing the  Land-Revenue  of  the  State.  But  a higher  destiny 
awaited  him  : — in  1846,  he  was,  at  the  close  of  the  Sikh  war, 
especially  chosen  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  be  Commissioner  of 
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the  newly-annexed  Province  of  the  Jhelandhar  Doab,  beyond 
the  River  Sutlej.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
Punjab,  also,  was  annexed,  he  was  promoted  to  a seat  in  the 
Board  of  Administration.  In  a few  years,  when  Lord  Dal- 
housie  found  it  was  necessary  to  entrust  that  Province  to  a 
single  officer,  John  Lawrence  was  chosen  to  be  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, and  till  the  year  1857,  he  carried  out  that  new  and 
improved  system  of  managing  the  affairs  of  subject  provinces, 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  British  India.  He  was 
about  to  resign  the  service,  when  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  May, 
1857,  burst  upon  Northern  India  ; and  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  he  made  in  the 
Punjab  to  save  the  Empire,  elevated  him  to  a distinction 
and  popularity,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
British  India.  He  returned  to  England  in  1859  a Baronet, 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  a Privy  Coun- 
cillor, a pension  specially  voted,  the  thanks  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  a seat  in  the  Council  for  India. 

In  1863,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  then  Viceroy  Lord 
Elgin,  and  when  a troublesome  war  had  broken  out  on  the 
frontier,  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  sent  to  India  in  his  place, 
and  remained  there  for  five  years  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1869,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage.  The  distinguishing  features  of  his  life  were  a 
simplicity  of  character,  a clearness  of  grasp  of  the  subject,  a 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  a singleness  of  motive.  He  was  not 
gifted  with  eloquence  of  speech  or  elegance  of  composition,  but 
he  expressed  himself  by  word  of  mouth  or  on  paper,  so  clearly, 
that  he  could  not  be  misunderstood : he  obeyed  implicitly 
the  orders  he  received  : he  made  others  obey  him.  He  trusted 
his  subordinates,  won  their  confidence  and  kept  it  for  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  never  threw  them  over.  A mighty  horse- 
man, and  an  indefatigable  dcspatcher  of  business,  he  got 
over  more  country  and  cut  his  way  through  a thicker  mass 
of  work  than  was  possible  to  others  not  endowed  with  such 
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physical  strength  and  intellectual  activity.  Hence  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  career.  He  was  a worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  country’s  best  characteristics : for  he  was 
kind  to  the  people  of  India,  careful  of  the  resources  of  the 
provinces  committed  to  his  charge,  ready  to  listen  to  others 
and  to  hear  both  sides,  wise  in  Council  and  brave  in  difficulties. 
The  true  nobility  of  his  character  showed  itself,  in  that  he  was 
as  unspoilt  by  his  unexpected  though  not  undeserved  honours, 
as  he  was  constant  and  never  despairing  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
through  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  passed  triumphantly. 
His  name  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  the 
Punjab,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  India. 

In  General  Sir  John  Low , who  died  recently  at  Norwood  in 
liis  92nd  year,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Indian  history 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  perfect  links  between  the  past  and  the 
present. 

Born  so  long  ago  as  Dec.  13,  1788,  with  a career  of  fifty- 
five  years  in  India,  Sir  John  Low  is  fully  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  India’s  “representative  ” men  ; indeed,  it  is 
but  right  to  say  that,  in  four  of  the  great  crises  of  modern 
Indian  history,  he  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Empire. 
As  a soldier,  his  earlier  years  were  of  high  promise,  but  it  was 
as  a diplomatist  and  politician  that  he  has  left  the  deepest 
tracks  in  history.  His  first  military  service  was  in  1805, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  operations  against  the  French  and 
against  the  Dutch  in  Java:  subsequently,  in  1812,  he  served 
in  the  threefold  capacity  of  Brigade  Major,  Persian  Inter- 
preter, and  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  on  the  Staff  of  Colonel 
Dowrse,  when  operating  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country. 
In  1816,  he  was  Commissariat  officer  to  Baron  Tuyll’s  brigade 
in  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  in  the  Guntoor  districts, 
and,  in  1817,  he  was  present  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  his 
Aide-de-Camp  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore  in  Malwa. 

On  all  these  occasions,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches  and  general 
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orders.  In  March,  1818,  acting  as  First  Assistant  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Lieut.  Low  was  in  command  of  a force  of 
more  than  4000  men,  his  operations  with  them  in  the  district 
of  Chindwarra  being  completely  successful  and  his  services 
publicly  acknowledged.  In  the  same  year  Capt.  Low  was 
employed  in  the  intricate  negociations  between  the  Peishwa, 
Baju  Rao  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  fully  sustained  the  high 
opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  his  abilities  ; hence,  when  the 
Peishwa  retired  to  his  estates  at  Bithoor,  known  afterwards 
as  the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib  (Baju  Rao’s  adopted  son), 
Capt.  Low  received  the  appointment  of  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, which  he  held  for  six  years,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
and  Lord  Amherst  alike  expressing  their  fullest  satisfaction 
with  his  conduct.  In  1825,  Capt.  Low  was  transferred  to  the 
post  of  Political  Agent  at  Jeypore,  and  in  1830,  was  appointed 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Resident  at  Gwalior,  in  which 
office  he  displayed  a remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Native 
Courts  byrefusing  to  join  and  skilfully  thwarting  the  intrigues 
that  were  set  on  foot  against  the  Regent  Baee. 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  Lucknow,  where  he  remained  (with 
the  exception  of  some  months  of  sick  leave  at  the  Cape)  till 
1842,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-eight  years.  His  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath — and  after  five  years,  he 
returned  again  to  India  in  1847,  becoming  Agent  in  Rajpootana, 
till  at  length  in  1852  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  the  Nizam,  where  he  was  able  to  negociate  the  important 
Treaty,  by  which  the  Berars  were  ceded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1853,  he  was  appointed  the  military 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  continued  to  fill  this 
responsible  post  throughout  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  1862  Sir  John  Low  was  created  a K.C.B.,  and  in  1873 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Sir  Richard  Rawlinson  Vyvyan,  Bart .,  who  died  recently,  was 
born  in  1800,  and  educated  at  Harrow  School.  Early  in  life 
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he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  as  member  successively  for 
the  County  of  Cornwall,  Oakhampton,  Bristol  and  Helston. 
After  1857,  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life  to  his 
curious  old  seat  at  Trelowarren,  where  he  formed  by  degrees  a 
very  fine  library,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  those  literary 
pursuits  which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  his  earliest  years. 
In  1825,  he  had  printed  for  private  circulation,  “An  Essay  on 
Arithmo-Physiology,”  which  purported  to  be  “A  Chronological 
Classification  of  Organised  Matter.”  Sir  R.  R.  Yyvyau  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  been 
elected  in  1826. 

Council. — The  Council  having  heard  that  it  was  proposed 
to  break  up  the  India  Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  a 
special  meeting  was  called  and  met  on  Tuesday,  August  5, 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1.  That  the  Council  of  this  Society,  having  heard  with 
extreme  regret  of  the  intention  to  break  up  and  disperse  the 
contents  of  the  India  Museum,  now  at  South  Kensington, 
beg  leave  to  enter  their  most  earnest  protest  against  this  pro- 
position, which  they  consider  will  deprive  the  public  of  the 
best  means  for  Indian  research,  and  be  a great  discouragement 
tc  all  interested  in  Indian  Science  : they  feel  it  to  be  a retro- 
grade step  to  destroy  a collection  of  objects,  many  of  them 
of  great  value,  which,  if  once  dispersed,  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  replace,  while  if  kept  together,  as  a nucleus, 
it  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  by  loans  or 
donations  from  private  sources. 

2.  That,  having  been  given  to  understand  that  reductions 
are  in  contemplation  by  which  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Museum  will  be  very  considerably  lessened,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  trust  that  arrangements  may  be  made, 
by  the  Council  for  India  in  conjunction  with  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  collection  may  be  preserved  intact  in  its 
present  form  and  position,  till,  at  least,  sufficient  time  may  be 
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allowed  for  more  mature  consideration  of  the  best  means 
whereby  this  noble  collection  may  be  best  utilized  for  the 
promotion  of  the  scientific  and  artistic  requirements  of  our 
great  Indian  Empire. 

During  the  last  year,  your  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Holt, 
has  employed  himself  in  making  a Catalogue  of  the  large 
collection  of  Chinese  works  belonging  to  this  Society.  This 
Catalogue  has  been  now  finished — but  only  a portion  of  the  slips 
have  as  yet  been  pasted  down.  This  will  probably  be  accom- 
plished during  the  ensuing  autumn.  The  detailed  report  of  the 
way  in  which  this  Catalogue  has  been  executed  will  be  given 
below  under  “ China.” 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

The  Auditors  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  Society  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  result.  The  Balance  at  the  Bankers  is 
nearly  seventy  pounds  in  excess  of  what  it  was  last  year ; 
there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  of  any  kind,  while  the 
regular  income  of  the  Society  is  now  nearly  £100  better  than 
it  was  three  years  ago. 
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Papers. — The  following  Papers  have  been  read  at  different 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  since  the  last  Anniversary : — 

1.  On  the  most  comely  names  of  God,  as  the  Divine  Titles 
are  designated,  in  the  Qu’ran,  and  in  the  Literature  of  Islam. 
By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.  and  Hon.  M.R.S.L.  Read 
June  16,  1879. 

2.  On  the  character  and  mutual  affinities  of  the  Japanese 
and  Korean  Languages  (based  on  a paper  drawn  up  by  W.  G. 
Aston,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  and  H.M.  Consular  Service,  Japan). 
By  Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Libr.  R.A.S.  Read  July  7, 
1879. 

3.  On  a newly-discovered  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
By  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and 
Director,  R.A.S.  Read  Nov.  17,  1879. 

4.  On  Hiouen-Thsang  and  the  Amravati  Tope.  By  Robert 
Sewell,  Madr.C.S.  With  Notes  by  James  Fergusson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  V.P.  Read  Nov.  17,  1879. 

5.  On  the  age  of  the  Caves  of  Ajanta.  By  Babu  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra.  With  Notes  by  James  Fergusson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Y.P.  Read  Dec.  15,  1879. 

6.  On  a curious  litigation  between  the  Smartava  Brahmans 
and  the  Lingayats,  in  which  two  Copper  Plates  were  produced. 
By  Professor  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  Read  Jan.  19,  1880. 

7.  On  Sanskrit  Texts  recently  discovered  in  Japan.  By 
Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  Hon.  Memb.  R.A  S.  Read  Feb. 
16.  1880. 

8.  On  recent  Researches  in  the  Bahrein  Islands.  By 
Captain  Durand.  With  Notes  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B., 
President  R.A.S.  Read  March  15,  1880. 

9.  On  theUzbeg  Epos.  By  M.  Arminius  Vambdry.  Read 
April  19,  1880. 

10.  Sur  le  Yh-King  et  les  Origines  Occidentales  de  la 
Civilisation  Chinoise.  By  M.  Terricn  de  la  Couperie.  Read 
May  10,  1880. 
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Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Societies. — Royal  Asiatic  Society  — 
Since  the  last  Anniversary,  three  Numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  to  wit,  Vol.  XI.  Part  III.,  and  Vol.  XII.  Parts 

I.  and  II.,  have  been  issued  agreeably  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Council  in  1878. 

The  several  Parts  contain  the  following  articles  : — 

In  Vol.  XI.  Part  III. — The  Gaurian  compared  with 
the  Romance  Languages.  Part  I.  By  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

A Comparative  Study  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean 

Languages.  By  W.  G.  Aston,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary 

II.  B.  M.  Legation,  Yedo. 

Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic.  By  E.  T.  Rogers. 

In  Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  are  papers  by  the  President,  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  entitled  “ Notes  on  a newly-discovered 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great.” 

By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  “ On  the  most  comely  names, 

i.e.  the  titles  of  Praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur’an,  or  by 
Muslim  writers.” 

By  M.  Sauvaire,  “ On  a Treatise  of  Weights  and 

Measures  by  Eliya,  Archbishop  of  Nisibin  ” (being  a 
Supplement  to  his  paper  in  the  Journal  R.A.S.  Yol.  IX.  pp. 
291-313). 

By  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra,  “ On  the  Age  of  the 

Ajanta  Caves,”  with  some  remarks  on  his  views  by  James 
Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  V.P. R.A.S. 

And  by  Robert  Sewell,  Madr.  C.S.,  “On  Hiouen- 

Thsan^’s  Dhanakaclieka,” — with  some  notes  on  Mr.  Sewell’s 
theory  by  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  Y.P. R.A.S. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  contains  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  On  Sanskrit  Texts  discovered  in  Japan.  By  Professor 
F.  Max  Muller. 

2.  Extracts  from  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of 
Bahrein.  By  Capt.  Durand.  With  Notes  by  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and  Director  R.A.S. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
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dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ningthi  Rivers. 
By  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  M.R.A.S.,  Political  Officer,  Naga 
Hills. 

4.  On  the  Salta,  Samvat  and  Gupta  Eras.  A Supplement 
to  his  paper  on  Indian  Chronology.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.R.A.S. 

5.  The  Megha  Sutra.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College. 

6.  Historical  and  Archaeological  Notes  on  a Journey  in 
South-Western  Persia,  1877-8.  By  A.  Houtum  Schindler, 
M.R.A.S. 

7.  Identification  of  the  “ False  Dawn  ” of  the  Muslims 
with  the  “Zodiacal  Light”  of  Europeans.  By  J.  W.  Red- 
house,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  III. — In  his  paper,  “ On  a Comparative 
Study  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Languages,”  Mr.  Aston 
compares  them  with  other  languages ; 1,  as  to  their  phonetic 
systems ; 2,  as  to  the  functions  of  their  grammar  ; and  3, 
as  to  the  character  of  their  grammatical  procedures.  In 
the  first  case,  he  showed  that  the  vowel  system  of  the  Korean 
is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  some  of  the  vowels 
in  each,  however,  being  the  result  of  a comparatively  recent 
development ; and  added  a careful  analysis  of  the  consonantal 
systems  in  each — thus  proving  that  each  has  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Chinese.  In  the  second  case,  he  pointed  out,  that 
these  grammatical  forms  largely  depend  on  the  habits  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  language  of  a nation,  and  trace- 
able also  in  their  religion,  their  art,  and  their  political  and 
social  development ; the  mental  feature  distinguishing  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Koreans  from  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
peoples  being,  an  impersonality  of  conception.  The  educated 
Chinese  or  Japanese  is  a downright  materialist.  In  the  third 
case,  he  showed  that  almost  the  only  grammatical  procedures 
employed  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are,  the  addition  of 
suffixes  and  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence.  Augment, 
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ablaut,  vowel  changes,  as  in  the  conjugations  of  Semitic 
verbs,  and  reduplications,  are  not  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  grammar,  and,  with  few  but  unimportant  exceptions,  there 
are  no  prefixes.  There  is  no  direct  alteration  of  the  root,  and 
although  the  addition  of  a suffix  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  a 
phonetic  change  in  itself,  in  the  root,  or  in  both,  this  is  a fact  of 
a different  order  from  the  German  ablaut , or  the  vowel  changes 
in  the  Semitic  verbs.  Mr.  Aston  added  that  the  degree  in 
which  the  root  and  the  suffix  are  consolidated  is  less  in 
Japanese  than  in  Korean,  partly  owing  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  phonetic  system  of  the  former  language,  and, 
partly,  because  the  Japanese  have  had  for  a thousand  years  a 
written  language,  notoriously,  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to 
phonetic  changes.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Aston  discussed  at 
some  length,  the  noun,  pronoun,  numerals  and  the  position  of 
words  in  a sentence. 

In  his  paper  “ On  the  Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic,”  Mr. 
E.  T.  Rogers  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  differences 
existing  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  in  various  parts  of  the 
East,  and  even  among  different  classes  in  the  same  district,  with 
full  illustrations  of  his  meaning:  at  the  same  time,  giving  a 
curious  account  of  a special  colloquial  language  in  which  children 
are  first  spoken  to,  and  in  which  they  express  their  first  wants 
and  limited  ideas,  together  with  a vocabulary  collected  by  him 
in  Damascus.  To  these  Mr.  Rogers  added  a brief  notice  and 
table  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  accountants  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  time,  the  basis  of  the  money  calculation  being 
the  piastre , which  is  divisible  into  forty  paras,  and  these  again 
into  ten  gazus  or  gedids.  The  last  is  not,  however,  repre- 
sented by  any  coin — but  is  simply  a fractional  part  used  in 
calculation. 

Mr.  Brandreth’s  paper  has  been  noticed  in  the  Report  of 
last  year,  pp.  xxviii-ix. 

Vol.  XII.  Part.  I.  — In  his  paper  “On  a newly-discovered 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great,”  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  showed 
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that  we  have  now,  at  last,  an  undoubted  native  record  of  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus,  in  the  order  given  by  Herodotus,  viz. 
1.  Achannenes,  2.  Teispes,  3.  Cyrus,  4.  Catnbyses,  5.  Cyrus 
the  Great,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  many  curious 
matters,  especially  with  reference  to  the  religion  then  prevailing 
in  Babylonia,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  this  Cylinder. 
The  Cylinder  itself  was,  probably,  deposited  by  the  king 
himself  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  in  Babylon,  shortly 
after  his  conquest  of  that  city.  It  appears  that  a king  was 
then  in  power  in  Babylonia  who  had  taken  some  measures  for 
strengthening  the  fortified  places,  but  who  had,  at  the  same 
time,  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  local  priesthood  by  neglecting 
the  Temples  and  tampering  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
This  king  was  certainly  Nabu-nahid — the  Nabonidus  of  the 
Greek  writers — and  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  allowed  the 
rites  of  Merodach  “ king  of  the  gods  ” to  be  superseded  by  the 
worship  of  inferior  deities. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse,  in  his  paper  “On  the  most  comely 
names,  i.e.  the  titles  of  praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur’an  or 
by  Moslim  writers,”  pointed  out  that  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Arabs  having  given  99  names  to  God  was  altogether  erroneous  ; 
the  fact  really  being,  that,  if  all  such  names  or  titles  were 
extracted  from  Arabic  writers,  the  whole  number  of  them 
would  be  more  than  400.  He  added  that  the  many  and 
various  names  used  by  Dervishes  and  others,  in  their  public 
or  private  worship,  were,  in  truth,  no  part  of  the  regular  ritual 
of  Islam,  as  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self. The  titles  used  by  the  Dervishes  were  for  the  most  part 
arranged  by  them  for  recitation — and,  as  each  order  had  its 
special  list,  the  total  number  was  practically  indefinite.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Iledhouse  read  many 
passages  from  the  Qur’an. 

M.  Sauvairo’s  Supplement  to  his  Treatise  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Yol.  IX.  N.S., 
is  valuable  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  supply  from  a MS. 
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in  the  Library  at  Gotha  the  whole  of  Chapters  Y.  to  X., 
and  portions  of  Chapters  IV  XI.  XII.  and  XIII.,  which 
were  missing  from  the  MS.  { pserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris,  of  which  he^gave  transcripts  two  years 

ago. 

The  Baba  Rajendralala,  in  his  paper,  “ On  the  Age  of  the 
Caves  of  Ajanta,”  urged  that  the  figures  with  the  flowing 
dresses  and  conical  caps  represented  Persians ; that  the  chief 
personages  in  the  Drinking  scenes  were  Bactrians ; and  that 
the  pictures,  generally,  referred  to  phases  of  Indian  life  in  the 
last  century  b.C.  and  the  first  a.d.  These  views  he  mainly 
grounded  on  the  character  of  the  Inscriptions,  said  to  exist 
in  some  of  these  caves,  the  evidence  from  Palaeography 
being,  in  his  judgment,  more  satisfactory  than  that  deriv- 
able from  Architectural  forms.  Mr.  Fergusson  in  reply 
contended  that  while  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
date  of  these  Inscriptions,  the  evidence  deducible  from  the 
architecture  of  the  different  caves  was  wholly  opposed  to  the 
theory  proposed  by  the  Babu  ; and,  further,  that,  in  taking 
no  notice  of  the  date  found  at  Badami,  of  “ 500  years  from 
the  coronation  of  the  Saka  king,”  i.e.  a.d.  578-9,  the  Babu  had 
neglected  the  cardinal  point  on  which  every  discussion  must 
hinge.  Any  attempt,  Mr.  Fergusson  held,  to  fix  the  date 
of  a given  cave  without  taking  the  above  date  into  account, 
is  worthless,  as  we  know  exactly  the  date  of  the  character 
in  which  this  inscription  is  written,  and,  as  certainly,  the 
character  of  the  architecture  of  the  caves  in  which  the  in- 
scriptions are  found  (see  Burgess,  Reports,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxiv- 
xxx  v). 

Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  in  his  “ Note  on  Hiouen-Thsang’s 
Dhanakacheka,”  expressed  a belief  that  Amravati,  which  is 
situated  on  a level  plain,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  buildings 
described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  at  the  capital  city  of  Dhana- 
kacheka, but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  now  existing  at 
Bezwada,  a place  on  the  river  Krishna  about  forty  miles  from 
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the  sea,  and  seventeen  miles  from  Amravati,  do  agree  remark- 
ably well  with  the  description  preserved. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  disposed  to 
consider  the  language  attributed  to  Hiouen-Thsang  so  rigorously 
precise  as  Mr.  Sewell  thought,  basing  this  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  Hiouen-Thsang  was  dictated  to  his  secretary, 
Hoeili,  long  after  his  return  from  India,  while  the  Si-yu-ki 
was  compiled  from  his  notes  by  men  who  had  never  been  in 
India  at  all,  and  who  were,  therefore,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  localities  referred  to.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Sewell  has  himself  made  considerable  excavations  at  Amravati, 
and  has  been  fortunate  in  finding,  at  this  place,  sculptures 
far  more  perfect  than  any  of  those  recently  transferred  from 
the  old  India  Museum  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  may  be  speedily  taken  to  bring  these  interest- 
ing monuments  to  England.  This  paper,  like  the  last,  is 
printed  in  Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 

Professor  Dowson,  in  an  interesting  paper  “On  a curious 
litigation  between  the  Smartava  Brahmans  and  the  Linga- 
yats,  during  which  two  Copper  Plate  grants  were  pro- 
duced,'” stated  that  the  Smartava  Brahmans  in  the  South 
of  India  possess  twelve  Maths  or  Monastic  Institutions  of 
high  antiquity.  The  chiefs  of  these  Maths  are  held  in  high 
honour,  and  among  the  outward  marks  of  their  dignity,  is 
the  privilege  of  being  carried  in  a palki  crosswise,  so  as  to 
sweep  the  road.  These  Brahmans  were  much  troubled  by  the 
Lingayats,  a dissentient  sect,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
old,  who  were  very  numerous  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  Chief 
of  these  Lingayats,  to  assert  his  own  dignity,  caused  his  palki 
to  be  thus  carried,  the  result  being  riots  and  disturbances.  At 
length,  the  head  of  a Brahman  Math  brought  an  action  against 
the  Lingayat  for  damages,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
honours  ho  deemed  due  to  him,  at  the  same  time  producing 
two  Copper  Plates,  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  pur- 
porting to  bo  grants  of  this  special  privilege  from  a monarch 
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of  the  time.  The  Brahman,  having  lost  his  suit,  appealed 
to  Iler  Majesty  in  Council,  translations  of  two  of  the  Copper 
Plates  being  sent  home  to  support  the  appeal.  As  these  transla- 
tions, however,  were  unintelligible,  the  case  was  referred  back  to 
India,  but,  though  many  years  have  now  elapsed,  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  it.  The  impressions  of  the  Copper  Plates, 
which  were  sent  home,  having  been  very  defective,  Professor 
Dowson  suggested  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to  obtain 
more  accurate  copies,  as  the  originals  are,  certainly,  of 
some  interest  and  antiquity,  and  contained  many  curious 
references.  He  added  that  there  was  reason  for  suspecting 
these  Copper  Plates  to  be  forgeries,  as  there  occurs  on  them 
the  name  of  Madhava,  a teacher,  who  lived  two  centuries 
after  the  date  ascribed  to  them.  Moreover,  the  words  rendered 
cross  palki,  do  not  bear  this  meaning. 

Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  in  a well-worked  out  paper,  “ On 
the  Discovery  of  Sanskrit  Texts  in  Japan,”  stated  that  the  time 
had  now  at  length  come  when  the  long-since  expressed  hope 
of  the  late  Professor  H.  Id.  Wilson  and  of  other  scholars  had 
been  realized  by  the  obtaining,  if  not  from  China,  yet  from 
Japan,  via  China,  certain  Sanskrit  texts,  the  first  of  them 
being  a Glossary  of  Chinese  words,  with  their  equivalents 
in  Sanskrit,  together  with  the  transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  in  Japanese,  the  Sanskrit  being  written  in  an  alphabet 
nearly  the  same  as  the  old  Nepalese.  The  Professor  stated, 
that  it  was  a well-known  fact  that,  beginning  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  there  has  been  a constant  flow  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  from  India  to  China.  The  earliest  translators 
of  Buddhist  works  in  China  were  those  who  worked  under 
the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  viz.  Kasyapa,  Matanga  and  Tsu-fa-lan, 
their  most  important  works  being,  the  “ Sutra  of  the  Forty- 
two  Sections”  and  the  translations  of  the  “ Dasabhumi-Sutra” 
and  of  the  “ Lalita  Yistara,”  comprising  the  legendary  life 
of  Buddha. 

As  such  works  would  not  have  been  translated  unless  they 
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had  acquired  a substantive  authority  in  India,  the  Professor 
argued  that  these  translations,  in  themselves,  enable  Buddhist 
scholars  to  assign  to  the  Sanskrit  originals,  so  far  at  all  events 
as  they  agree  with  the  Chinese  translations,  an  ante-Christian 
date,  a point  of  great  importance  in  the  comparative  study  of 
the  ancient  religions  of  the  world.  The  late  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  the  Professor  added,  used  all  his  influence  to  set  on 
foot  an  inquiry,  in  which  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  then  English  Minister  in  China,  to  trace  up, 
if  possible,  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  must,  once,  have  been 
common  in  China.  But,  though  letters  were  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  monasteries  and  temples,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  catalogues  of  libraries  were  examined,  no  results  were 
obtained.  The  first  renewal  of  hope  was  the  book  brought  by 
Dr.  Edkins  to  Oxford  from  Japan,  referred  to  above ; the 
existence  of  it  clearly  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a 
time,  when  the  Japanese  Buddhist  priests  were  still  able  to 
read  Sanskrit.  At  length,  Professor  Max  Muller  obtained, 
through  a pupil  of  his,  a Buddhist  priest,  residing  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  a Japanese  book,  sent  to  him  by  a 
native  scholar,  Shuntai  Ishikawa.  This  book  was  a Sanskrit 
text,  very  corrupt,  it  is  true,  written  in  the  same  old  Nepalese 
alphabet,  each  word  being  transliterated  in  the  Japanese 
letters,  and  translated  into  Chinese.  A corrected  text  of 
the  Sutra  in  Sanskrit,  with  an  English  translation  and 
notes,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Here,  then,  was  the  unexpected  reward  of  long-continued 
research,  and  there  is  therefore  good  hope  that  where  one 
Sanskrit  text  has  been  found,  others  may  follow.  That  the 
Sanskrit  text,  now  discovered  in  Japan,  is  an  original  text, 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  an  original 
from  which  the  Chinese  translation  of  a.d.  400,  possibly  even 
an  earlier  translation  of  a.d.  220,  was  made, — while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  some  more  of  such  MSS.  can  be  met  with, 
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a new  start  will  be  possible  in  the  study  of  Buddhism,  more 
especially  of  the  Buddhism  of  the  North. 

The  Japanese  Minister,  His  Excellency  Mori  Arinori,  was 
present  at  the  reading  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  paper,  and 
promised  to  lend  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  recover,  if 
possible,  some  more  of  these  ancient  Sanskrit  texts. 

To  Captain  Durand  we  are  indebted  for  a paper  entitled 
“ Extracts  from  a Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of 
Bahrein.”  in  which  a detailed  account  was  given  of  the 
researches  of  this  officer,  which  were  briefly  alluded  to  in 
the  Report  of  last  .year,  p.  xcvii.  Captain  Durand  spent 
several  w’eeks  in  these  islands,  the  result  being  the  dis- 
covery of  a great  number  of  ancient  sepulchres,  and  possibly, 
also,  of  some  temples ; showing  that  these  islands  were,  at 
a very  remote  period,  occupied  by  colonists  from  the  mainland, 
the  site  being,  at  the  same  time,  considered  to  be,  in  an  especial 
degree,  a sacred  one.  Captain  Durand’s  original  paper  was  in  the 
form  of  a Report  addressed  to  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  C.  Ross,  H.  B.  M. 
Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  forwarded 
by  him  to  A.  C.  Lyall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Foreign  Department.  In  this  letter,  a general  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  locality  and  of  its  peculiarities,  with 
some  details  of  the  excavations  Captain  Durand  was  able  to 
make,  and  of  his  discovery  of  a piece  of  black  marble,  bearing 
an  inscription  in  the  Hieratic  Babylonian  Cuneiform  character, 
which  was  really  the  most  valuable  monument  he  met  with. 
In  illustration  of  this  remarkable  monument  (which  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Society  at  their  meeting),  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  added,  “ Notes  on  Captain  Durand’s  Report  upon 
the  Islands  of  Bahrein,”  in  which  he  showed  the  importance 
of  this  maritime  region  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  Babylonia  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  im- 
parting civilization  to  Western  Asia;  and  adding  that  the 
Babylonians  themselves  admitted  that  they  received  all  their 
knowledge  from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  tradition,  he  stated,  preserved  by  Berosus,  of  Oannes  or 
“ the  Fish  God,”  who  came  up  from  “ that  part  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  which  borders  on  Babylonia,  to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
letters  and  sciences  and  arts  of  every  kind,”  evidently  points 
to  this  period  of  primitive  civilization. 

The  question  is,  who  were  these  primitive  “ fathers  of  know- 
ledge,” who  first  civilized  the  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  whose  memory  is,  perhaps,  preserved  in  the 
legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  Tree  of  Knowledge  ? For 
many  reasons,  Sir  Henry  concluded  that  they  were  a dark  race 
— the  ancestors  of  the  “ black  heads  ” of  the  Inscriptions, 
possibly,  too,  the  same  as  the  Adamites  of  Genesis.  Clearly, 
they  do  not  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic  family  of 
nations,  as  there  is  hardly  a name  in  the  original  mythology 
or  geography  of  the  region,  which  can  be  traced  to  a Hebrew 
or  Arabic  root.  Most  probably,  judging  from  their  language, 
they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  later  Akkads  of  Babylonia  — 
the  same  commercial  influences  having  applied  to  them,  as  to 
the  much  later  Phoenicians.  Commerce,  indeed,  always 
sharpens  the  intelligence  and  pioneers  the  way  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  emporia  of  commerce  between  India  and  the 
Mediterranean  must  have  been  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
because,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  mariners  would  scarcely 
dare  to  strike  straight  across  from  Aden  to  the  Malabar  Coast, 
but  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  hug  the  shore  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indus — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  same  time,  offering  the  best  facilities  for  inland  transport 
westwards. 

Sir  Henry  then  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  the 
legends  connected  with  tho  worship  of  “ Ilea  or  Oannes,-” 
as  illustrated  from  Cuneiform  records ; and  pointed  out, 
that,  while  tho  Persian  Gulf  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
tho  Sun,  tho  worship  of  Mercury — the  Sun’s  closest  attendant 
— was  tho  cult,  with  which  the  Bahrein  discoveries  are  most 
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closely  connected.  The  inscription  on  Captain  Durand’s 

black  stone,  with  the  transliteration,  “ .Hekel  Rimugas 
eri-Inzak  Aqiru,”  i.e.  “ The  Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant 
of  Mercury,  of  the  Tribe  of  Ogyr,”  has  the  highest  value,  in 
that  the  name  Rimugas  is  of  undoubted  Accadian  etymology, 
while  Inzak  appears  on  a bilingual  fragment  as  the  Accadian 
name  for  Nebo  or  Mercury.  To  this  may  be  added,  that, 
throughout  the  Assyrian  tablets,  there  is  a constant  allusion 
to  an  island,  called  (in  Akkadian)  Nidukki  [in  Assyrian  Tilvun 
or  Tilmun~\,  which  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  Bahrein; 
moreover,  that  this  name  is  so  frequently  associated  with 
two  others,  Milukh  and  Magan,  that  the  three  places  may 
be  assumed  with  certainty  to  be  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.  Though  only,  incidentally,  mentioned  in  Inscrip- 
tions of  a remote  antiquity,  the  first  historical  notice  of 
Nidukki  is  in  the  account  of  the  great  Sargon’s  career  (about 
B.c.  1600),  in  which  this  king  is  stated  to  have  reached  “the 
lower  sea,”  or  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  country  of  “the  black 
heads,”  and  to  have  reduced  Nidukki  and  another  seaport,  of 
which  the  name  is  incomplete.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Henry 
stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  Apir,  answering  to  the  Biblical 
“ Ophir,”  was  probably  situated  at  either  Katif  or  Gerrha, 
and  was  the  same  as  Milukh , both  of  these  names  perhaps 
signifying  the  Upper,  in  contradistinction  to  “Magan,”  the 
Lower.  At  whatever  precise  spot  this  port  may  have  been 
situated,  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  em- 
porium of  Indian  commerce,  and,  on  this  account,  attracted 
the  navies  of  Solomon,  the  articles  with  which  his  ships  were 
loaded  being,  as  is  well  known,  Indian  both  in  name  and 
character. 

To  Professor  Yambery  we  owe  a paper  on  the  “Uzbeg 
Epos,”  in  which  he  very  fully  described  the  contents  of  a 
remarkable,  perhaps  unique  MS.,  of  the  Library  at  Yienna, 
written  in  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
object  of  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  great  Uzbeg  Chieftain, 
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Sheibani-Khan,  bv  Prince  Muhammad  Salih  (formerly  a ruler 
in  Khawarezm),  and  subsequently,  Sheibani’s  General  and 
Court  Poet.  This  Poem,  a regular  Epos  in  seventy-nine 
cantos  and  about  8000  lines,  was  not,  he  said,  to  be  confounded 
with  a small  and  insignificant  treatise,  edited  in  1849,  by  the 
Russian  Orientalist,  M.  Berezin.  Considering  the  general 
belief,  that  the  poetical  Epopee  is  confined  to  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  it  was  important  to  know,  that,  though 
far  inferior  to  many  Persian  compositions  of  the  kind,  in  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  the  full  right  of  this  Turkish  work 
to  the  title  of  “ Epos  ” must  be  now  acknowledged.  M. 
Vambery  then  gave  an  outline  of  its  contents,  and  stated 
that  the  first  three  cantos  contained  the  usual  praises  and 
salutations  to  Allah  and  Muhammad,  a description  following 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth,  of  the  moral  and  physical 
qualities  of  his  hero,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
and  armour.  Then  comes  a canto,  which,  as  giving  the 
author’s  reasons  for  writing  the  poem,  is  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  its  literary  history.  The  narrative  commences  with 
Sheibani’s  first  march  upon  Samarcand,  then  governed  by  Baki 
Tarkhan;  then  follows  an  account  of  the  Uzbeg  Chiefs 
successful  struggles  with  the  Trans-Oxianian  dynasty  of  the 
Timuridae,  in  which  Baber  plays  a prominent  part,  particularly 
in  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  and  of  the  troubles 
the  founder  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty  in  India  had  to  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  his  triumphant  rival. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Baber  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mirzas 
(as  the  Timuridae  were  also  called)  in  Trans-Oxiana,  which 
led,  also,  to  the  defeat  of  the  relatives  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
Moghul,  such  as  Khaneka  Khan  and  his  younger  brother, 
Aladja,  Sheibani  crossed  the  Oxus  and  entered  on  the  long 
war,  partly  with  the  children  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  partly 
with  Khosru  Sh&h,  the  lord  of  the  district  comprising 
Badakhshan,  Khatlan,  Dcrvar  and  Shignan.  The  Turkish 
Prince  was  defeated  and  slain.  Prince  Salih  describes  very 
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fully  the  next  campaign,  in  which  the  Uzbegs  suffered  very 
severely ; indeed,  would  not  have  prevailed,  but  for  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  Sheibani ; he  does  not,  however,  follow  his 
hero  to  the  zenith  of  his  career  in  his  conquest  of  Khorassan 
and  of  Herat  in  a.d.  1507. 

Professor  Yambery  attributes  this  to  his  death,  probably,  on 
the  field  of  battle  ; and  it  is  clear  from  the  details  of  his  descrip- 
tions, that  the  author  must  have  been  himself  present  at  most 
of  the  scenes  he  depicts.  In  conclusion,  M.  Vambery  treated 
of  the  ethnographical  importance  of  his  MS.,  of  the  contribu- 
tions it  made  to  geography,  especially  to  that  of  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia,  and  to  its  linguistical  and  poetical  value,  at 
the  same  time,  giving  many  extracts  from  it,  one  of  which  was 
curious,  being  a versified  speech  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 

Mr.  Redhouse  read  a paper,  “ On  the  Identification  of  the 
* False  Dawn  ’ of  the  Moslems  with  the  ‘Zodiacal  Light1  of 
Europeans,”  in  continuation  of  one  printed  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  New  Series  : this  paper, 
which  has  just  been  printed  in  Yol.  XII.  Part  II.,  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  letters  the  writer  received  from  Astro- 
nomers all  over  the  world,  accepting  the  justness  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  The  papers  by  Messrs.  Damant,  Fergusson 
and  Bendall,  were  prepared  for,  and  have  been  printed  in 
Yol.  XII.  Part  II. — but  they  were  notread  before  the  Society. 
That  by  Mr.  Schindler,  also  in  Yol.  XII.  Part  II.,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Report  for  1879. 

The  last  paper,  that  by  M.  de  la  Couperie,  which  has  been  read 
at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  Society,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, has  many  curious  suggestions  in  it,  which  may  ulti- 
mately, as  the  author  imagines,  lead  to  new  and  un-anticipated 
results.  The  title  of  it  was  “Le  Yh-King  et  les  Origines 
occidentales  de  la  civilisation  Chinoise.”  In  it,  he  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  the  work  entitled  “ Yh-king,”  for  the  history 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  world.  The  “ A h-king,”  he 
said,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  understood,  comprehends 
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a series  of  lists  of  events,  customs,  countries  and  words, 
arranged  in  their  natural  order.  The  lists  recall  the  syl- 
labaries, recently  revealed  to  us  by  the  Cuneiform  discoveries, 
in  proof  of  which  assertion,  the  writer  gave  a complete 
translation  of  one  chapter.  He  then  showed  what  he  believed 
to  be  a complete  identity  between  the  lists  so  given,  and  the 
Cuneiform  syllabaries. 

Passing  on,  thence,  to  the  history  of  the  language,  M.  de  la 
Couperie  pointed  out  the  phonetic  peculiarities,  the  musical  in- 
tonations, and  the  grammatical  characteristics,  which  proved,  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  ancient  Chinese  to  be  a remote  member  of 
the  Amardian  branch  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  atrirlutinative  tongues ; 
thus  connecting  the  Susan  with  the  UAro-Finnic  dialects. 
This  part  of  his  subject  was  illustrated  by  a hundred  or 
more  common  words.  The  writer  then  set  forth  the  history  of 
the  writings,  and,  notably,  what  he  called  the  Hieroglyphic 
revival  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  which  followed  a species  of 
writing,  with  the  same  leading  characteristics  as  Cuneiform. 
He  then  gave  abundant  examples  of  remarkable  similarities 
between  the  oldest  Chinese  characters  and  those  termed  Akka- 
dian. In  conclusion,  he  stated  his  belief,  that  there  must 
have  been  many  and  much  more  complete  syllabaries,  over 
the  whole  of  the  regions  once  subject  to  Chaldaean  influence, 
the  probability  being  that  a number  of  families  or  tribes  (to 
whom  no  generic  name  can  be  given)  arrived  in  China  about 
the  twenty-fifth  century  b.c.  These  tribes,  coming  from  the 
west,  must  have  left  their  neighbours  in  Northern  Susiana, 
at  a time  when  the  elements  of  feudal  agglomeration  had  already 
commenced  in  the  kingdom  of  Susa,  and  thus  brought  with 
them  to  their  new  homes  in  the  far  north-east,  the  rudiments 
they  had  received  of  Akkado-Chaldsean  culture. 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Vol.  xlviii.  parts  1,  2,  3,  edited 
by  the  Philological  Secretary,  contains  papers  by  J.  H. 
Ilivett-Caruac,  on  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Central  India,  and 
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on  the  snake  symbol  in  India,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Siva  ; — by  W.  Irvine,  On  the  Bangash  Nawabs 
of  Farrukhabad  ; — by  F.  S.  Growse,  On  the  sect  of  the  Pran- 
nathas  ; — by  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  Rough  Notes  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Afghan  Tribes  about  Kandahar ; — and  by 
Brajnatha  Bandyopadhyaya,  Hamir  Rasa  or  the  History  of 
Hamir,  Prince  of  Ranthambor.  In  his  first  paper,  Mr. 
Carnac  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  researches  among 
the  Tumuli  around  Nagpore  by  himself,  Mr.  A.  Lyall  and 
Mr.  Blanford.  Similar  barrows  have  been  found  in  various 
parts,  but  those  at  Junapani,  five  miles  from  Nagpore,  form 
by  far  the  most  numerous  collection  yet  discovered,  the  largest 
single  group  consisting  of  54  tumuli.  In  all  the  groups,  the 
tumuli  are  of  the  same  type — consisting  of  circular  mounds  of 
earth  of  various  sizes  surrounded  by  single  and,  in  some  cases, 
by  double  rows  of  trap  boulders.  The  diameter  of  the  circles 
vary  from  20  to  56  feet,  the  latter  being  apparently  a favourite 
number,  as  many  barrows  were  found  of  exactly  this  size. 
In  each  circle,  there  are  generally  three  stones  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  rest,  and  these  selected  stones  bear  “cup  marks” 
exactly  resembling  those  found  on  similar  European  tumuli. 
One  of  the  stones  is  10ft.  3in.  by  2ft.  4in.  by  2ft.  6in.  and 
must  wreigh  eight  tons.  This  stone  is  covered  all  over  by  cup 
marks.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  a map  and  four  well- 
executed  plates.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Carnac  states  that 
his  chief  object  has  been  to  ascertain  whether  the  worship  of 
the  Snake  and  of  Mahadeo,  or  the  phallus,  may  be  considered 
identical,  and  also  whether  the  presence  of  the  serpent  on 
the  prehistoric  monuments  of  Europe  can  be  shown  to  support 
his  theory,  that  the  markings  on  the  Cromlechs,  etc.,  are  real 
traces  of  this  nature-worship,  and  have  thus  found  their  way 
to  Europe  from  the  east.  This  paper  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates. 

Mr.  Irvine’s  paper,  “ On  the  Bangash  Nawabs  of  Farrukh- 
abad, a Chronicle  of  a.d.  1713-1857,”  is  an  elaborate  continua- 
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tion  and  completion  of  a former  paper  by  him,  which  has  been 
printed  in  vol.  xlvii.  1878.  [The  account  of  “the  Sect  of 
the  Pran-nathas”  by  Mr.  Growse,  though  that  of  a small  and 
obscure  body,  is  of  value,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the 
late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Hindus,  stated  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  procure  any 
specimens  of  their  literature.  Mr.  Growse,  when  at  Mathura, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a copy  of  one  of  Pran-nath’s 
poems — which  is  curious  for  the  advanced  liberalism  of  its 
theological  ideas,  and  for  the  rude  uncouthness  of  the  lan- 
guage made  use  of.  The  construction  of  the  sentences  is 
purely  Hindi,  while  the  vocabulary  is  mainly  supplied  from 
Persian  and  Arabic  sources.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a Kshatrva  by 
caste,  endeavoured,  though  not  with  much  success,  to  compile 
a new  religion  out  of  a compromise  between  Christianity  and 
the  Koran.  His  known  treatises  are  fourteen  in  number,  all 
in  verse : Mr.  Growse  has  published  the  text  and  translation 
of  the  fourteenth,  Kiyamat-nama.  The  followers  of  Pran- 
nath  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dhamis,  from  Dham 
a name  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  or  Paramatma.  Lieut.  Temple’s 
paper  consists  of  “Notes”  jotted  down  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  first,  when  foraging  in  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Stewart’s  Division  on  the  march  back  from 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai  to  Kandahar — and,  secondly,  when  taking  a 
convoy  of  camels  to  Colonel  Patterson’s  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition down  the  Arghisan  valley.  Two  sketch-maps  accompany 
the  paper. 

Part  4 contains  papers  by  Mr.  H.  St.  Barbe,  “On  Pali  deriva- 
tions in  Burmese  ; ” and  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  “ On  a peculiarity 
of  the  river  names  in  Asam  and  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.”  In  the  first,  Mr.  St.  Barbe  points  out  that  the 
Burmese  alphabet,  doubtless  introduced  at  an  early  period, 
like  the  religion,  literature  and  a large  portion  of  the  language 
of  the  people,  has  never  yet  been  analysed  with  any  care,  and 
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that  its  square  variety  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Asoka  Inscriptions  than  to  any  other  Indian  modification. 
This  alphabet  was  adopted  cn  bloc , and,  for  twelve  of  the  thirty- 
four  consonants,  the  Burmese  have  not  themselves  found  any 
use.  Mr.  Peal’s  is  a curious  paper  as  showing  iu  how  many 
instances  the  syllables  Di  or  Ti  enter  into  the  composition 
of  river  names  in  Asam  and  the  adjacent  countries  (even, 
also,  in  some  instances  in  Western  India),  clearly  proving  that 
it  must  have  meant  “ water”  among  many  of  the  Hill  Tribes, 
the  other  portion  of  the  word  being  the  true  name  of  the  river, 
and  in  many  cases  descriptive  in  character.  The  names  of 
rivers  and  of  mountains  frequently  survive  the  extinction  of 
the  races  from  whom  they  derived  their  original  names,  a good 
instance  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  river  nomenclature  in 
America.  Mr.  Peal  gives  a list  of  more  than  250  names  in 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  The  other  papers  in  this  Part  by 
Messrs.  Growse  and  Smith  on  Antiquities,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Rodgers  on  Coins,  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  are  papers  more  or  less 
brief,  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  On  Jainism  (from  the  Athenaeum); — 
by  Dr.  Sundberg,  On  the  Norwegian  Taters  (Gipsies),  their 
language  and  its  relation  to  Hindi ; — by  F.  S.  Growse,  Esq., 
On  Bulandshahar  Antiquities  ; — by  H.  Rivett  Carnac,  De- 
scription of  some  stone  carvings  collected  on  a tour  through  the 
Doab  from  Cawnpore  to  Manipuri,  with  Plate ; — by  Major 
Waterhouse,  Note  on  the  Fourth  Edition  of  General  AValker’s 
map  of  Turkestan  ; — by  Major-General  J.  T.  Walker,  Explora- 
tion of  the  Great  Sanpo  River,  with  plate; — by  Captain  W.  F. 
Gowan,  Geographical  information  respecting  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  and  Country  of  Turkestan  afforded  by  the  book  of  the 
Great  Survey,  translated  from  the  Russ  by  Captain  Gowan  ; — 
by  J.  Cockburn,  Notes  on  Stone  Implements  ; — and  by  Major 
Waterhouse,  Notes  on  the  Survey  Operations  in  Afghanistan, 
in  1878-9. 
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Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — The  only  papers  in 
this  newly  revived  Journal  connected  with  Oriental  studies 
are  two  on  Inscriptions,  one  by  the  late  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  On 
an  ancient  Cingalese  Inscription  ; and  the  other  by  Dr.  Muller, 
on  one  at  Mahintale.  These  will  be  noticed  under  “ Epigraphy .” 
There  is  also  a brief  paper  in  Part  1 for  1880,  by  M.  M. 
Kunte,  M.A.,  On  Yedic  and  Buddhistic  Politics. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan , vol.  vii.  pt.  3 and  4,  contains,  as 
is  usual,  much  interesting  information,  in  papers  by  Messrs. 
McClatchie,  J.  M.  James,  A.  J.  C.  Goertz,  B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  R.  W.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  Aston,  W.  Anderson,  Rev.  J. 
Summers  and  E.  Satow.  In  Part  3,  in  his  paper,  “ On  the 
feudal  Mansions  of  Yedo,”  Mr.  McClatchie  gives  a curious 
historical  account  of  the  Yashiki  or  former  palaces  of  the 
nobles,  which  were  occupied  down  to  the  recent  Revolution, 
but  are  now  fast  disappearing — by  being  converted  into  shops 
and  stores.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  of  any 
great  antiquity.  Mr.  E.  Satow  adds  a long  and  valuable 
paper,  “ On  the  Transliteration  of  the  Japanese  Syllabary,” 
his  main  object  being  to  construct  a practical  system  so  as 
to  enable  Japanese  to  be  written  in  Roman  characters  without 
confounding  pronunciation  or  meaning,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  far  fewer  rules  and  exceptions  (so  he  states)  than  are 
required  to  be  known  so  as  to  pronounce  English,  French  or 
Dutch  correctly.  In  Part  4 Captain  James  prints  a paper, 
“ On  Infinite  Vision  as  attained  by  Buddha,”  being  the  trans- 
lation of  a discourse  delivered  in  a temple  at  Shinagaha  in 
August,  1878,  by  a priest  name  Sata  Kaiseki.  The  sermon 
consists  of  a series  of  arguments  intended  to  produce  belief 
in  the  intellectual  perfection  and  holy  state,  to  which  Buddha 
attained — and  of  an  account  of  the  various  stages  of  dis- 
cipline through  which  the  novice  must  pass.  Mr.  B.  II. 
Chamberlain  gives  an  interesting  paper,  “On  Wasanbiyawe, 
the  Japanese  Gulliver,”  the  authorship  of  which  is  anonymous, 
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though  the  style  and  the  allusions,  with  which  the  work  teems, 
clearly  show,  that  the  author  must  have  been  not  only  an 
educated  man — but  that  he  had  a moral  and  philosophic  end 
in  view,  to  be  taught  by  the  means  of  fables.  Mr.  W. 
Anderson  adds  a concise  and  clear  history  of  “Japanese 
Pictorial  Art,’’  in  which  he  shows  that  the  appreciation  of 
criticism  of  paintings  is  quite  as  general  in  Japan  as  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ; — the  rules  of  criticism  being,  however, 
for  the  most  part  unwritten  and  handed  down  from  man  to 
man  by  direct  demonstration,  and  cultivated  from  year  to  year 
by  minute  and  persevering  study.  Mr.  E.  Satow  gives  a 
second  part  of  his  “ Ancient  Japanese  Rituals.” 

In  vol.  viii.  pt.  1,  are  papers  by  R.  W.  Atkinson,  entitled, 
Yatsaga-take,  Haku-san  and  Tata-ya-ma  ; — by  W.  G.  Aston, 
On  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Corean  Alphabet  ; — by  J. 
Milne,  Notes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Otara  and  Hakodate  ; 
— and  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Gubbins,  Hidevoshi  and  the  Satsuma 
Clan  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  paper  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  a narrative  of  a very  interesting  journey  made 
by  him  through  a mountain  district  of  Japan,  which  has 
scarcely  (probably  never)  been  traversed  before  by  Europeans. 
Mr.  Aston’s  is  a very  brief  paper  suggesting  the  order  in 
which  he  considers  it  would  be  convenient  to  arrange  the 
Corean  alphabet  for  the  future,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
present  one  is  extremely  inconvenient  and  irregular.  Mr. 
Gubbins’s  paper  on  the  Japanese  clans  of  the  sixteenth 
century  points  out  the  great  value  of  their  local  history,  a 
large  number  of  such  books  having  been  preserved,  so  as  to 
supplement,  in  a remarkable  manner,  the  more  “ general  ” 
histories.  One  of  the  Clans,  that  of  the  Satsuma,  remained 
practically  independent,  till  only  the  year  before  last — in  fact, 
was  really,  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Mr.  Milne’s  paper  has 
been  noticed  under  “ Antiquities.” 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  July,  1879,  contains 
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papers  by  W.  A.  Pickering,  On  Chinese  Secret  Societies,  pt.  2 ; 
— by  W.  E.  Maxwell,  On  Malay  proverbs,  pt.  3 ; — On  the 
maritime  code  of  the  Malays,  the  reprint  of  a paper  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  ; — by  D.  D.  Daly,  On  Caves  at  Sungei  Batu 
in  Selangor ; with  many  other  articles  of  greater  or  less 
interest,  but  not  necessary  for  notice  in  this  Report.  Mr. 
Maxwell’s  paper  is  a continuation  of  former  ones,  and  not 
less  interesting  than  they  were.  Some  of  the  proverbs  are 
very  curious,  and  show  acute  observation.  The  Malay  proverbs 
have  been  carefully  compared  by  Mr.  Maxwell  with  those  of 
other  peoples.  Other  collections  of  them  exist,  as  yet  un- 
translated, in  the  Dutch  and  French  works  of  Klinkert  and 
Favre.  In  a trip  to  Gunong  Blumut,  Mr.  Hervey  collected 
several  words  of  the  “ Camphor”  language,  and  so  was  able  to 
add  a supplement  to  those  published  by  Mr.  Logan  several 
years  ago. 

Journal  Asiatique , 7th  series,  vol.  xiii.  pt.  3,  May — June, 
1880,  contains  papers  by  : — M.  Leon  Rodet,  Le£ons  de  Calcul 
d’Aryabhata: — by  M.  Stan.  Guyard,  Notes  de  Lexicographic 
Assyrienne,  2de  article  : — by  M.  Rubens  Duval,  Notice  sur  le 
dialecte  de  Maloula  : — by  M.  Rene  Basset,  Poeme  de  Qabi  en 
dialecte  Ghelha,  texte,  transcription,  et  traduction  Franjaise: 
— and  by  M.  Zotenberg,  Traduction  Arabe  du  Traite  sur  les 
corps  flottants  d’Archimede. 

In  the  first  paper,  M.  Rodet,  who  is  well  known  for  the 
researches  he  has  made  on  similar  subjects,  gives  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  author,  who  flourished  between  a.d.  500  and  550, 
being,  during  a portion  of  that  time,  a teacher  in  Pataliputra, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Varaha  Mihira  of  Ujein,  and  ot 
other  well-known  Indian  Mathematicians.  The  text  of  the 
Aryabhatiyam  was  published  at  Leiden  by  Dr.  Kern  in  1874, 
who  relied  on  two  MSS.  in  the  Malayalam  character,  copied, 
in  1820  and  18G3  respectively,  and  on  a third  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Society.  In  his  second  article,  M.  Guyard  con- 
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tinues  his  “ Notes  on  Assyrian  Lexicography,”  in  which  lie 
combats  the  views  assigned  by  previous  Cuneiform  scholars 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  many  individual  words. 
M.  Duval’s  paper  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Syriac 
words  collected  by  M.  Iduart  during  his  travels  in  the  East, 
compared  with  those  given  by  M.  Ferrette  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  and  M.  Noldeke  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  Trans.  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  A further 
and  more  complete  essay  on  this  subject  is  promised  by  the 
writer.  In  the  “ Poeme  de  Qabi  ” M.  Basset  gives  a valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chella,  one  of  the  Berber 
dialects,  with  a list  (so  far  as  at  present  known)  of  the  MSS. 
in  it,  as  well  as  of  the  printed  books  in  this  dialect.  M. 
Zotenberg  gives  an  Arabic  text  of  the  principles  enounced 
in  the  famous  Hydrostatical  Treatise  of  Archimedes,  preserved 
in  a MS.  of  Biblioth.  Nation,  of  the  date  of  a.h.  358  (a.d. 
968),  translations  of  which  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  already 
known.  At  the  end  of  this  part  M.  Devic  gives  a brief  note 
“ Sur  l’origine  Etymologique  de  quelque  uoms  de  nombre.” 
M.  Leon  Peer  reviews  Colonel  Mainwaring’s  grammar  of  the 
Bong  (Lepcha)  language ; together  with  Mr.  Neighbor’s 
Vocabulary  in  English  and  Mikir;  and  M.  Derenbourg 
discusses  the  question  whether  the  wrord  Qatu  is  of  Semitic 
origin  ; and  M.  de  Harlez  reviews  with  great  severity  Mr. 
K.  Geldner’s  Translation  of  extracts  from  the  Zend  Avesta. 

Volume  xiv.  part  1,  July,  1879,  is  as  usual  entirely  occupied 
with  M.  Renan’s  Report  on  the  progress  of  Oriental  research, 
in  which  we  are  glad  to  see,  that,  this  year,  some  notice  is 
taken  of  the  works  of  scholars,  who  are  not  Frenchmen. 

Vol.  xiv.  pt.  2,  M.  de  Harlez  contributes  a fourth  article, 
“Sur  les  origines  du  Zoroastrisme.”  M.  Feer  continues 
his  Buddhistic  researches  in  “Le  Livre  des  cent  Legendes — 
Avadana  Qataka,”  in  which  he  discusses  the  date  given  by 
General  Cunningham,  in  the  Preface  of  his  “ Corpus  Inscript. 
Iudicarum,”  for  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha,  namely,  B.c.  478. 
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The  solitary  MS.  of  this  work  was  for  a long  time  preserved  in 
the  Bibl.  Nationale,  Paris,  but  recently,  Dr.  Wright  has 
placed  two  others  in  the  Library  at  Cambridge,  which  he 
procured  from  Nipal.  M.  Imbault-Huart  gives  a paper 
entitled  “ La  poesie  Religieuse  des  Nosairis,”  a Syrian  tribe, 
who  have  kept  themselves  and  their  creed  remarkably  distinct 
from  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  Ismaelians  and  Druzes, 
but  whose  history  has  been  carefully  examined  by  MM. 
Catafago,  Wolff,  Salisbury  and  Guyard.  Their  religious 
system,  so  to  call  it,  is  very  curious,  and  comprises  a sort  of 
Trinity — consisting  of  Mana,  the  original  Divinity;  Ism,  the 
Divinity  as  seen  by  men ; and  Bab,  the  doctrine  of  which  Ism 
is  the  living  exponent  (p.  19-3).  M.  Huart  points  out  the 
error  of  Volney,  which  has  been  followed  by  many  other 
writers,  of  confounding  the  Nosairis  with  the  Ansayris.  M. 
Lenormant  adds  a “ postscriptum  ” to  the  “ Hymne  Chaldeen 
au  Soled,”  arising  out  of  some  suggestions  of  M.  Fritz  Hommel, 
a young  Assyriologist  of  the  University  of  Munich. 

In  part  3,  M.  Feer  continues  his  Buddhistic  studies  on  the 
Avadana  Cataka , and  shows  the  importance  of  considering, 
together  and  as  members  of  a single  group,  the  four  Avadanas 
known  as  the  Avadana  Qataka,  the  Kalpa-druma  Avadana,  the 
Ratna-Avadana-mala,  and  the  Dvavimcati  Avadana.  M.  Im- 
bault-Huart contributes  a short  but  interesting  paper,  “On  the 
wars  between  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of  Corea,  between  a.d. 
1618  and  1637,”  in  which  he  points  out  the  remarkable  resist- 
ance of  the  people  of  these  islands  to  any  contact  with  foreigners, 
which  has  indeed,  even  as  yet,  been  only  partially  broken 
through  by  the  Missionaries.  Much  light,  as  is  known,  has 
been  thrown  on  this  dark  subject  by  M.  Scherzer’s  work 
entitled  “Journal  d’une  Mission  en  Cor^e,”  one  of  the  publica- 
tions, for  1878,  of  the  Ecole  des  langues  Orientales  vivantes. 
M.  Mehren,  of  Copenhagen,  gives  in  detail  the  curious 
correspondence  betwen  the  Sufi  philosopher  Ibn  Sabin  Abd- 
al-llaqq  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  (Ilohenstaufen),  a.d. 
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1232-1242,  of  which  he  had  previously  furnished  the  outline 
before  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence.  To  M.  Amari  (see 
Journal  Asiatique,  5 ser.  tome  i.  p.  240)  is  due  the  discovery 
of  the  Christian  Prince  to  whom  the  Muslim  Philosopher 
addressed  these  replies,  by  detecting  the  word  imberatour — or 
Emperor,  which  had  been  previously  read  incorrectly,  and 
supposed  to  refer  to  some  member  of  the  family  of  Della  Torre 
of  Milan,  although  the  MS.  (which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian) 
gives  the  other  titles,  also,  of  “ King  of  Roum,  and  Prince  of 
Sicily.”  M.  Sauvaire,  to  whom  this  Society  has  been  in- 
debted for  more  than  one  paper,  follows  up  his  favourite 
studies  by  a paper,  “ Sur  la  Numismatique  et  Metrologie 
Musulmanes,”  which  is  full  of  learned  and  useful  research.  At 
the  close  of  this  number  is  an  excellent  and  appreciative  review 
of  M.  Vambery’s  last  work,  “ Die  primitive  Cultur  des  Turko- 
Tatarischen  Yolkes,”  Leipz.  1879. 

In  volume  xv.  part  1,  Jan.  1880,  a short  account  is  given  of  the 
new  Phoenician  types  which  have  been  cut  on  purpose  for  the 
“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  ” about  to  be  printed  in 
Paris — with  a notice  of  the  founts  at  present  existing  in  Europe, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Paris  already  possesses  two, 
AAenna  one,  with  a number  of  variants,  and  Parma  one,  the 
oldest  in  existence,  engraved  by  Bodoni  in  1804.  There  are  none 
at  Oxford,  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg.  Copies  are  also  given  of 
the  Phoenician  types  used  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  de 
Saulcy.  For  the  new  work,  it  has  been  wisely  determined 
to  have  distinct  types  for  the  Archaic  and  the  Neo-Phoenician. 
M.  Guyard  contributes  a third  paper,  entitled  “ Notes  de 
Lexicographie  Assyrienne.”  The  part  is  closed  by  an  interest- 
ing paper  by  M.  Imbault-Huart,  on  “Chinese  Journalism;” 
by  a review  by  M.  Feer  of  Mr.  Cust’s  “ Sketch  of  the  Modern 
Lansrua^es  of  the  East  Indies ; ” by  one  from  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  of  M.  Rieu’s  “ Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  m 
the  British  Museum  ; ” and  by  a short  notice  from  M.  Oppert, 
of  “ Le  premier  siege  des  Assyriens  et  des  Pheniciens,  ’ in 
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support  of  the  views  he  had  formerly  set  forth  at  a meeting 
of  the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society. 

In  volume  xv.  part  2 (Feb.  March,  April),  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau  continues  his  valuable  notes  on  uLe  Coupe  Phenicien  de 
Palestrine  ; ” — M.  Maspero  gives  a paper  entitled  “ Etudes  de 
quelques  peintures  et  sur  quelques  textes  relatifs  aux  Fune- 
railles  ; ” — M.  de  Harlez  adds  a fifth  paper,  “ Sur  les  origines 
de  Zoroastrisme  ; ” — M.  Sauvaire  publishes  the  first  part  of 
his  “Materiaux  pour  l’Histoire  de  la  Numismatique  et  de  la 
Metrologie  Musulmanes,  viz.  Monnaies ; ” — The  Marquis  de 
Vogue  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  form  of  the  tomb 
of  Esmunazar  King  of  Sidon,  whose  inscribed  sarcophagus  is,  as 
is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  preserved  in 
the  Louvre,  with  some  happy  references  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Phoenician  legend  engraved  on  it.  Lastly,  M.  Senart  gives 
the  first  portion  of  his  “ Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de 
Piyadasi.”  Some  of  these  papers  will  be  referred  to  more  fully 
under  their  respective  subjects. 

German  Oriental  Society. — Since  the  last  Report,  vol.  xxxiii. 
parts  3 and  4,  and  vol.  xxxiv.  part  1,  have  been  published, 
together  with  a Catalogue  of  their  Library — and  are  as  usual 
full  of  valuable  matter.  Those  relating  to  special  subjects  will 
be  noticed  in  their  appropriate  places.  Among  the  more 
general,  may  be  noticed  in  vol.  xxxiii.  part  3,  a contribution 
from  M.  Vambery,  On  the  speech  of  the  Turkomans,  and  on 
the  Diwan  Machdumkuli’s — while  at  the  close  of  the  number 
is  a review  by  W.  Schott  of  the  work  ho  published  last  year, 
“ Ueber  die  primitive  Cultur  des  Turko-Tatarischen  Volkes.” 
Professor  Spiegel  gives  a short  paper  on  “ Adar  Gushasp:” 
and  Count  Victor  von  Strauss  and  Torney,  one  on  the 
“ Bezcichnuiur  der  farben  blau  und  griin  im  Chinesischen 
Alterthum.”  There  is  also  an  able  notice  by  Th.  Noldeke  of 
Baethgen’s  “ Sindban  oder  die  sicben  weisen  Mcister,  Syr.  u. 
deutsch.” 
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A rchazology. — The  most  important  archaeological  work  of 
last  year,  is  Major-General  Cunningham’s  “ Stupa  of  Bhar- 
hut,”  which  he  has  called  “A  Buddhist  Monument,”  and 
described  “as  ornamented  with  numerous  sculptures  illustra- 
tive of  Buddhist  Legend  and  History  in  the  third  century  b.c.” 
This  Stupa  was  first  discovered  by  him  in  Nov.  1873,  and  in 
the  subsequent  years,  1874  and  1875,  the  whole  monument 
was  carefully  excavated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Be<dar:  since  then, 
all  the  sculptures  have  been  safely  removed  600  miles  to 
Calcutta,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  ground,  the 
Baja  of  Nagod.  General  Cunningham  considers  the  date  of 
this  StCtpa  to  be  from  250  to  200  B.C.  The  village  of  Bharhut 
is  situated  about  120  miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  identify  it  as  any  ancient  site,  the 
name  of  which  has  been  recorded.  General  Cunningham 
has  arranged  his  work  under  the  following  heads: — I.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Stupa;  II.  Sculptures;  A.  Supernatural  Beings; 
B.  Human  Beings;  C.  Animals;  D.  Trees  and  Fruits;  E. 
Sculptured  Scenes;  F.  Objects  of  Worship;  G.  Decorative 
Ornaments;  H.  Buddhist  Buildings;  K.  Miscellaneous 
Objects  ; III.  Inscriptions.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a 
small  map  which  clearly  shows  the  position  of  Bharhut  with 
reference  to  Allahabad,  Banaras,  Buddha  Gaya,  etc.,  and 
by  fifty  plates,  chiefly  photographs  of  the  principal  sculptures 
found  there,  together  with  dress-ornaments  in  outline  and 
copies  of  inscriptions.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a considerable  resemblance  between  the  sculptures  at  Bharhut 
and  those  at  Sauchi,  and  the  one  supplements  and  confirms 
the  other;  there  are,  also,  some  remarkable  variations  of 
type  and  some  new  forms. 

The  next  most  important  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
this  year  is  the  renewed  and  now  complete  survey  by  Mr. 
Burgess  of  the  “ Bauddha  Bock  Temples  at  Ajanta,”  forming 
part  No.  9 of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India. 
The  spot  where  these  caves  are  is,  as  is  well  known,  at  the 
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head  of  one  of  the  Ghats,  which  divide  the  table  land  of 
the  Dekhan  from  Khandesh  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.  The 
caves,  which  would  seem  to  be  about  twenty-nine  in  number, 
have  been  repeatedly  visited  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  fully  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  others.  Mr.  Burgess’s  account,  however,  is 
the  most  complete  that  has,  as  yet,  been  made  public,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  more  than  100  pages  of  closely  printed  text, 
with  30  plates,  containing  copies  in  outline  of  most  of  the 
paintings  still  remaining  in  Caves  I.  II.  X.  XVI.  and  XVII., 
some  of  which,  as  that  representing  two  torans  or  gateways, 
like  those  at  Sanchi  and  Bharhut  (PL  XI),  and  the  landing  and 
coronation  of  Vijaya  in  Ceylon  from  Cave  XVII.  (PI.  XIX.), 
though  of  more  than  usual  interest,  are  reproduced  from 
Plates  in  Mrs.  Spiers’s  “ Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,” 
vol.  i.  1869.  Mr.  Burgess  also  gives  copies  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions from  Cave  XXVI. — and  a transcript  by  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji  of  a curious  Sanskrit  inscription,  in  1795,  in  a garden 
at  Ciutra,  and  possibly  there  still.  He  has  added,  in  Appendix 
A,  a useful  notice  of  the  Bauddha  Mythology  of  Nipal, 
illustrated  by  five  plates  in  outline.  The  information  and 
the  facsimiles  are  due  to  Bhagvanlal  Indraji.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  quite  recently  spent  some 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  Ajanta,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  detailed  knowledge  he  has 
been  thus  able  to  secure  will  set  at  rest  and  for  ever  many 
hitherto  conflicting  theories. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  also  edited,  as  part  of  “ The  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  W cstern  India,”  a “ Report  of  the  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Remains  of  the  Province  of  Kaclih,” 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dalpatram  Pranjivan  Khakhar, 
Educational  Inspector.  This  paper  forms  No.  CLI I.  of  the  new 
series  of  “ Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment.” The  work  consists  of  a description  of  forty-four 
places  in  that  province  of  more  or  less  archaeological  interest, 
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with  a notice  of  the  Ivamphatas  of  Kachh,  already  given  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  vii.  Feb.  1878.  Besides  this, 
there  are  also  four  appendixes,  the  first  containing  copies  of 
forty-six  Inscriptions  in  the  Devanagari  character,  many  of 
which,  however,  are  quite  modern  and  of  little  value  or  interest, 
and  a note  by  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  on  a small  collection  of 
coins  sent  from  Kachh  : — the  second,  ten  outline  drawings  of 
different  palaces  and  temples  : — the  third,  a genealogical  table 
of  the  Samas  and  Jadijas  of  Sindh,  Kachh  and  Kathiawad  : — 
and  the  fourth,  five  papers  on  Kachh  antiquities,  by  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  with  an  account  of  the  ruins  at  Majal, 
Guntri  and  Mandavi  respectively,  a description  of  the  Alum 
mines  at  Madh,  and  of  a Religious  Sect  at  the  same  place. 
Mr.  Burgess,  who  has  quite  recently  returned  from  India,  has, 
in  type,  No.  10  of  the  Archaool.  Survey  of  India,  May,  1880, 
with  inscriptions  of  Buddhist  Rock  Temples,  by  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji  and  additions  by  Dr.  Biihler  and  Mr.  Fleet.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a large  number  of  Plates,  including 
many  from  Ajauta.  Those  at  Nasik,  Kanheri  and  Nanaghat, 
are  not,  as  yet,  ready  for  detailed  description. 

Another  work  which  did  not  reach  the  Society  in  time  for 
notice  in  the  Report  of  1879,  is  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra’s 
“ Buddha  Gaya,  the  hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni” — which  has 
been  recently  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
Buddha  Gaya  and  its  remarkable  remains  have  been  well  known 
for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  the  site  having  been 
visited  by  a host  of  travellers,  antiquaries  and  others,  but  no 
systematic  excavations  seem  to  have  been  made,  though  partial 
ones  were  attempted  by  Major  Mead  in  1863  (see  Cunning- 
ham’s Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  b7),  and  by  General  Cunningham 
himself,  p.  88.  Three  years  since  the  Babu  was  sent  there  by 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration 
of  some  parts  of  the  structure  by  the  order  of  the  King  of 
Burmah.  Hence  this  work,  which  professes  to  give  an  account 
of  what  the  Babu  was  able  to  do  himself  (though  this  is,  after 
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all,  little  more  than  General  Cunningham  had  already  accom- 
plished)— and  of  the  information,  etc.,  he  was  able  to  collect 
on  the  spot.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters  containing, 
respectively,  1.  Buddha  Gaya,  its  situation,  etc.  ; 2.  The 
Penance  of  Buddha;  3.  Architectural  remains  ; 4.  Sculptures  ; 
5.  Inscriptions  ; 6.  Chronology.  It  is  illustrated  by  50  plates, 
including  12  photographs,  4 maps,  and  several  plans. 

With  the  exception  of  his  work  on  the  Bharhut  Stupa, 
General  Cunningham  has  not  published  anything  himself,  since 
the  appearance  of  his  fifth  volume  in  1875,  but  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Survey  Report  by  his  assistant  Mr.  Beglar 
appeared  in  1878,  and  is  the  last  that  has  as  yet  reached  this 
country.  On  the  occasion,  however,  of  the  army  marching 
into  Afghanistan,  Mr.  Beglar  accompanied  it  as  far  as  Ali- 
Musjid,  where  he  excavated  a very  interesting  Buddhist 
monument,  and  made  an  extensive  series  of  photographs,  copies 
of  which  have  duly  arrived  in  England.  Many  of  the  monu- 
ments at  Ali  Musjid  are  of  much  antiquarian  interest  owing  to 
the  excellent  preservation  in  which  they  have  been  found.  The 
originals  are  in  plaster  and  comparatively  small,  but  they 
seem  to  show  distinctly  the  position  of  the  different  mouldings, 
of  which  so  many  have  been  found  at  Takht-i-Bhai  and 
Jamal,  in  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  By  their  aid  General 
Cunningham  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  cover  most  of  Masson's 
bare  stone  topes  with  an  ornamental  coat  of  plaster,  divided 
into  bands  of  niches  and  panels,  containing  figures  of  Buddha, 
and  various  scenes  from  the  different  legends  of  his  life. 
The  row  of  lions  he  considers  to  be  quite  new  : and  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by 
stout  pilasters,  so  as  to  give  something  more  appropriate  than 
a lion’s  back  for  the  support  of  so  great  a weight.  The  topes 
were  all  opened  by  Mr.  Beglar,  who  obtained  a silver  relic- 
casket,  in  the  shape  of  a hemispherical  domed  stupa,  containing 
three  gold  coins  of  BAZOAHO.  or  Vasxdeva,  the  natural 
inference  being  that  these  topes  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
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early  Indo-Scytlxic  Princes.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  Jan.  12,  1880,  Mr.  W.  Simpson  gave  a very 
full  and  careful  description  of  the  “ Buddhist  Architecture  in 
the  Jelalabad  Valley  ” and  offered,  by  means  of  his  admirable 
drawings,  very  strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Greek  Art, 
derived  as  this  must  have  been  almost  certainly  from  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactriana,  upon  the  populations  who 
occupied  that  country  after  its  extinction. 

During  the  last  cold  season,  General  Cunningham  visited 
a number  of  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  Punjab,  such  as 
Kafirtiot  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Kuranx  River;  Arab,  near  the  peak  of  Sakeswar,  in  the  Salt 
range;  and  Rokhai  on  the  Indus.  In  C/iine,  11  miles  north 
of  Amritsur,  he  believes  he  has  discovered  the  site  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang’s  China-pati  (where  Kanishka  kept  the  Chinese 
hostages) — a ruined  fort,  fifty  feet  high,  which  according  to 
the  local  report  was  “as  strong  as  the  wall  of  Alexander.” 
In  Mogul  Beg’s  map,  it  is  entered  as  Chineyard,  to  which 
Wilford  has  added  “ Alexander’s  Mound.”  General  Cun- 
ningham proposes  next  to  visit  all  the  old  places  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Central  Provinces,  whence  many  valuable 
inscriptions  have  been  procured.  One  of  these  gives  the  names 
of  several  princes  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  x-aces,  the  Savaras , 
who  all  bear  the  title  of  Gupta,  and  must  have  reigned  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  a.b.  The  Savax-as  are,  no 
doubt,  the  Sabai'se  of  Pliny. 

Since  Mr.  Burgess’s  return  to  India  in  October  last,  a new 
Rock-cut  Yihara  has  been  brought  to  light,  at  Bhaja  near 
Karle,  which,  if  xxot  the  very  oldest,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Buddhist  nxonunxents,  now  known  to  exist  in 
■Western  India.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  first  discovered, 
it  was  full  nearly  to  the  roof  with  mud,  the  sculptures  with 
which  it  has  been  profusely  adorned  ai’e  in  a nearly  perfect 
state,  and  of  the  most  interesting  character.  They  are  in 
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many  respects  unlike  any  found  in  any  other  cave  in  India, 
but  whether  they  are  older,  or  more  modern  than  those  of 
the  Stupa  at  Bharhut,  remains  to  be  determined.  A descrip- 
tion of  this  cave  with  the  necessary  illustrations  will  be  added 
as  an  appendix  to  the  work  on  the  “ Cave  Temples  of  India,” 
by  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Burgess,  which  is  in  the  press  and 
will  be  published  almost  immediately. 

During  a recent  tour  in  the  Northern  Districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  paid 
a flying  visit  on  the  20th  of  last  January,  to  the  Tope  at 
Amravati.  Having  sent  out  a working  party  beforehand,  they 
uncovered,  during  the  Duke’s  stay  there,  what  appeared  to  be 
the  foundations  of  the  Southern  Gateway,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  procession  path,  that  surrounded  the  monument. 
During  these  operations  they  found,  also,  a considerable 
number  of  sculptured  slabs,  which  were  in  situ  and  in  a nearly 
perfect  state. 

If  these  are  not  the  same  as  those  laid  bare  by  Mr.  H. 
Sewell,  while  conducting  excavations  there  for  Government 
two  years  ago,  it  shows  that  the  interest  in  this  monument 
is  far  from  exhausted,  and  that  a thorough  excavation  of  it 
would  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  Art,  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  perfection.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  efficient  means  will  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
sculptures  thus  uncovered,  as  all  those  that  have  been  hitherto 
exposed  have  been  removed  by  the  natives  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  burnt  for  lime.  As  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
protect  them  efficiently  on  the  spot,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  remove  them  to  some  place  of  safety  either  at  Bezwada 
or  Madras.  It  is,  also,  extremely  desirable,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  sent  to  this  country — as  those  at  the  British 
Museum  are  so  injured  by  exposure  to  our  climate  as  to  be 
only  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  and  convey  no  idea  of  the 
exquisite  details  .and  sharpness  of  outline  that  characterize 
their  original  state.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Sewell  is 
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now  preparing  for  the  Government  of  Madras  a full  report 
“ On  the  Amravati  Tope  and  on  Ids  Excavations  there  in 
1877  and,  further,  that  the  printing  of  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This  Report  is  divided 
into  seven  distinct  Sections,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  various 
Plans,  etc. 

Indian  Antiquary. — The  Indian  Antiquary , under  the  careful 
editing  of  Mr.  Burgess,  has  continued  to  do  good  work  during 
the  past  year,  and  contains  many  papers  of  great  interest  and 
value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  by  that  well- 
skilled  antiquary,  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse,  by  Major  Watson, 
Messrs.  Swinnerton,  Caerff.  W.  Simpson,  Hartshorne,  Burgess, 
H.  H.  Howorth,  J.  F.  Fleet,  E.  Thomas,  Rev.  S.  Beal,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayerst.  Mr.  Walhouse,  in  his  first  paper,  “ On 
the  Westward  Spread  of  some  Indian  Metaphors  and  Myths,” 
shows  that  the  idea  preserved  in  the  doomwords  of  Belshazzar 
is  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  that,  from  the  idea 
of  weighing  the  bodies  of  accused  persons,  came  the  analogous 
one  of  weighing  souls  after  death  (though  this  latter  was 
probably  the  original  fancy),  which  appears  in  almost  every 
Eastern  form  of  faith,  and  has  spread  into  almost  every 
region  of  the  west.  Thus,  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  Mithra  and 
Rasne-rast  weigh  the  actions  of  men  on  the  bridge  Chinvat, 
which  separates  earth  and  heaven,  and  so,  too,  in  Proverbs 
xvi.  2,  “ The  Lord  weigheth  the  Spirits.”  The  most  ancient 
traces  of  this  idea  are,  naturally,  to  be  found  in  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy nearly  1500  years  b.c.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Walhouse 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  “ Some  rude  sepulchral  stone 
monuments  in  India,  Persia,  and  Western  Asia,”  and  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  though,  no  doubt,  the  large  majority  of 
rude  stone  ornaments  in  India  and  elsewhere  are  sepulchral, 
there  are  some,  the  construction  of  which  suggests  that  they 
must  have  been  altars  or  temples.  Belonging  to  one  of  these 
latter  classes  he  considers  the  Trilithon  at  Bhirblium,  the 
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Cromlech  at  Palliconda,  and  the  Manis  (long  heaps  of  stones) 
in  Tibet  and  Tatary. 

Major  J.  W.  Watson’s  two  papers  are  entitled  “ The  fall  of 
the  Patan  Somanath — a ballad  of  the  fall  of  Patan  ; ” and 
“ Notes  on  the  Sea-Coast  of  Saurashtra,  with  a few  remarks 
on  the  extent  of  the  Chudasama  rule,” — the  former  gives  a 
curious  account  of  a poem  relating  to  the  fall  of  Patan, 
which  Colonel  Tod  obtained  in  only  a fragmentary  state,  but 
Major  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  perfect  condition:  it 
is  of  interest  to  the  philologist  from  the  dialect  in  which  it 
has  been  composed,  i.e.  Hindustani  and  Gujarati,  with  fre- 
quent Hindi,  Arabic  and  Persian  words  : the  second  gives  a 
new  view  of  the  history  of  this  district,  deduced  from  exist- 
ing inscriptions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinnerton  and  Mr.  W.  Simpson  contribute 
two  papers,  both  arising  from  opportunities  afforded  to  them 
during  the  recent  war  in  the  N.W.,  the  one  entitled  “ Ancient 
Remains  in  Afghanistan,”  the  other,  “ Buddhist  Remains  in 
the  Jelalabad  Yalley.”  In  the  former,  originally  published  in 
the  Times,  Mr.  Swinnerton  notices  many  monuments  he 
considers  to  be  of  undoubted  Buddhist  origin,  finding  at  one 
place,  under  a chunarn  coating  40  to  50ft.  in  length,  “ the 
ancient  cornice  of  the  top  whence  sprang  the  dome-shaped 
dagoba He  then  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  village  of 
Hadah,  about  five  miles  south  of  Jelalabad,  “an  ancient  city 
of  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries,”  and  almost  as  cele- 
brated for  its  caves,  which  have  been  excavated  into  the 
rock  to  an  average  depth  of  40ft.,  and  covered  with  plaster — 
with,  in  many  instances,  domed  roofs.  One  immense  tope  he 
visited,  the  Khaista  or  “ beautiful,”  is  115ft.  square  at  the 
base,  and  upwards  of  100ft.  high.  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  con- 
tains a brief  but  clear  account  of  the  excavations  he  himself 
conducted,  with  the  aid  of  a working  party  procured  for  him 
by  the  late  Sir  P.  L.  N.  Cavagnari.  He  confirms  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton’s  statement  with  respect  to  the  square  bases  of  the 
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Afghanistan  topes,  and  considers  that  the  architectural  details 
(Jndo-Corinthian,  as  he  terms  some  of  the  pilasters)  show  in  a 
marked  manner  the  influence  of  Greek  art.  Some  of  these 
caves  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  “ Ariana  Antiqua.” 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hartshorne  gives  an  account  of  “ The  Weddas  of 
Ceylon,”  who,  occupying  a district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  about  twenty  miles  long  by  forty  broad,  are  divided 
into  the  Kele  Weddo  or  Jungle  Weddas,  and  the  Gan  Weddo 
or  Village  Weddas,  the  former  only  being  of  importance  to 
the  ethnologist.  The  general  features  of  the  Wedda  are  Non- 
Aryan,  and  one  marked  characteristic  of  them  is,  that  they 
never  laugh.  They  appear  to  be  devoid  of  any  religious 
knowledge,  and  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Buddha.  Their  vocabulary  is  characterized  by  an  almost 
total  absence  of  any  Dravidian  element. 

Mr.  Burgess,  by  his  excellent  abridgment  and  translation 
of  M.  Reinaud’s  paper  “ On  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,”  has  enabled  many  to  study  a very  able  essay,  hitherto, 
in  great  measure,  concealed  from  their  view  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the 
“ Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions.”  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  views  with  those  of  Vincent  and  of  the  recent 
editor  of  the  Greek  text  of  “ Arrian,”  M.  Muller.  It  is  clear, 
that  though  “ Arrian”  incidentally  corrects  some  of  Ptolemy’s 
errors,  he  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  his  work.  The 
date  M.  Reinaud  assigns  (a.d.  246-7)  to  the  Periplus  is  quite 
a hundred  years  later  than  has  been  urged  by  any  other 
scholar,  but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  this  opinion  are  certainly 
cogent.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  writer  was  the  agent  of  a 
company,  and  the  description  he  gives  a compilation  from 
many  voyages.  This  paper  will  be  found  to  be  a useful 
supplement  to  McCrindle's  translation  of  the  Periplus,  which 
was,  as  will  be  remembered,  published  in  the  “ Indian  Anti- 
quary.” 

There  is,  also,  a translation,  presumably  by  the  Editor, 
of  M.  Stanislas  Julien’s  account  of  different  places  in  India, 
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from  “ Ma-twan-lin’s  ” fragments  of  the  great  Chinese 
historians,  no  one  of  whom,  however,  had,  probably,  ever 
been  there.  Thien-chu,  here  used  for  India,  is  the  same  as 
the  Shin-tu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Some  important  dates 
seem  to  be  settled  by  it — as,  for  instance,  the  Conquest  of 
Western  India  by  the  Yuchi  or  Indo-Scythians,  B.c.  26, 
their  power  lasting  till  a.d.  222,  the  time  of  the  later 
Hans.  The  account  of  some  of  the  journeys  made  is  very 
curious. 

Mr.  Fleet  contributes  a short  paper,  “ On  the  Identification 
of  a Western  Chalukya  Capital,”  “ Etagiri,”  with  the  Yeda- 
giri  of  the  maps.  Etagiri  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor 
capitals  of  Vikramaditya.  Mr.  E.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Beal 
contribute  papers  on  the  “Swastika”  and  other  Buddhist 
symbols,  and  show  the  wide  range  of  country  and  period  over 
which  the  “ Swastika  ” is  found  ; and  the  probability  of  its 
origin  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  it  being  a 
sign  of  good  luck,  as  its  etymology  implies.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Growse,  also,  contributes  a paper,  “ On  Bulandshahr  Anti- 
quities,” and  Messrs.  Y.  A.  Smith  and  F.  C.  Black,  “ On 
some  Chandel  Antiquities.”  Some  other  papers  by  Messrs. 
Fleet,  Yule,  Muir,  Prof.  M.  Williams  and  others,  will  be 
noticed  under  their  respective  subjects. 

To  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  we  owe  a paper  (or 
rather  the  first  portion  of  a paper)  “On  Chinghiz  Khan  and 
his  ancestors” — a subject  which,  from  his  recent  researches, 
Mr.  Howorth  seems  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  deal  with  ; and 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Ayerst  a very  interesting  one  on  “ The 
Garos.”  Mr.  A.  Constable  adds  a notice  of  “James  Wales, 
the  Painter,”  whose  works  must  be  well  known  to  many 
members  of  this  Society.  There  is,  also,  a review  of  Babu 
llajendra’s  “ Buddha  Gaya,”  whence  it  appears  that  the 
compiler  of  this  work  has  not  succeeded  in  silencing  adverse  cri- 
ticism ; — by  I)r.  Muir  of  Id.  Zimmer’s  “ Alt  Indisches  Lebcn,” 
and  of  Miss  Stokes’s  “Indian  Fairy  Tales”  by  Professor 
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Tawney.  There  is,  also,  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Logan 
on  ancient  pottery  found  in  Malabar. 

Many  valuable  papers  or  essays  have  been  contributed 
during  the  last  year  on  the  Archaeology  of  India,  among  which 
may  be  specified,  in  the  Athenaeum , a review  of  General 
Cunningham’s  “ Stupa  of  Bharhut  ” (Dec.  27),  and  a valuable 
note,  announcing  that  Dr.  E.  Muller  has  completed  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon,  commenced  (under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  W.  Gregory)  by  the  late  Dr.  Goldschmidt, 
a portion  of  the  notes  referring  to  which  has  been  printed 
by  Mr.  Burgess  in  the  Indian  Antiquary. 

In  the  Academy , March  13,  is  a most  important  letter, 
from  Mr.  Burgess,  “ On  the  Age  of  the  Ajanta  Caves,” 
dated  “Ajanta  Caves,  Jan.  21,  1880,”  in  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  he  disagrees  altogether  from  the  views 
put  forward  by  Babu  Rajendra,  and  supports  the  judgment 
on  this  matter  of  Mr.  Fergusson  ; {ibid.  April  24),  a notice, 
from  the  newly  started  periodical  entitled  “ Revue  de  l’histoire 
des  Religions,”  of  M.  Spooner’s  account  of  the  religious 
monuments  of  Cambodia ; and,  in  May  15,  a notice  of  three 
reprinted  papers  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac : 1.  Archaeological 
notes  on  ancient  sculpturing  on  rocks  in  Kumaon.  2.  Pre- 
historic remains  in  Central  India.  3.  Rough  notes  on  the 
Snake  symbol  in  India,  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Siva — an  attempt  to  show  that  snake  worship  is  always 
connected  with  linga  worship.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  (Feb.),  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis 
"ives  “ Some  Remarks  on  Excavations  made  at  Tel-el- 
Yehouda,  near  Cairo,  and  on  some  Antiquities  brought 
thence  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.”  In  the  Calcutta 
Review  (No.  138)  is  a good  paper  by  C.  H.  B.,  “On  the 
Primitive  Races  of  the  Shahabad  Plateau,”  and  in  the 
“ Annales  de  1’ Extreme  Orient”  (March)  a letter  from  Dr. 
Harmand  inclosing  four  drawings  relating  to  Phallic  worship. 
Lastly,  while  this  Report  is  passing  through  the  press,  the 
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General  Report  for  1878-9,  by  Major-General  Walker,  C.B., 
of  the  “ Operations  of  the  Survey  of  India,  comprising  the 
great  Trigonometrical,  the  Topographical  and  the  Revenue 
Surveys  under  the  Government  of  India,”  has  arrived.  This 
report  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  and  contains  many 
beautifully  executed  maps. 


Imperial  Gazetteer  and  Statistical  Survey  of  India. — As 
stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  these  operations  range  them- 
selves under  two  heads:  first,  the  Statistical  Survey  of  India, 
carried  out  district  by  district,  with  a view  to  the  collecting 
of  local  materials;  and,  secondly,  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  or  the 
condensation  of  these  materials  into  a concise  alphabetical  form. 
The  Statistical  Survey  has  now  been  completed  in  eleven  out 
of  fourteen  Presidencies  and  Provinces  of  British  India,  and 
the  results  have  been  printed  in  ninety  volumes,  making  about 
30,000  pages.  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  has  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  last  year.  All  the  articles,  exceeding  8000,  have  been 
compiled  in  manuscript;  five  volumes,  in  all  containing  2818 
pages,  have  been  printed  off,  and  others  are  passing  through  the 
press.  The  whole  will  comprise  ten  volumes,  or  about  5250 
pages,  and  will  be  completed  in  1881,  that  is,  in  exactly  ten 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Statistical  Survey  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Director-General  of  Statistics,  who 
has  been  throughout  in  charge  of  this  work. 

General  Progress  of  Oriental  Studies. — Aryan  Languages. — 
Sanskrit. — Several  important  papers  or  essays  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  during  the  last  year,  of  which  we 
may  specify,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (vol.  xiii.),  a paper  by 
M.  Rodet,  “ Letjons  du  Calcul  d’Aryabhata,”  and  in  vol.  xv. 
the  commencement  of  a paper  by  M.  Senart,  entitled  “ Etude 
surles  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi  — in  the  Journal  of  the  Germ. 
Orient.  Society  (vol.  xxxiii.),  M.  Adolf  Iloltzmann,  “ Die 
Apsaras  nach  dem  Mahabharata;” — in  vol.  xxxiv.  by  Mr. 
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Aufrecht,  a short  paper  on  “ Eine  seltene  Yerbalform ; ” a 
review  of  Oldenberg’s  “ Vinayapitakarn”  by  Prof.  Jacobi.  In 
the  Republique  Fran9.  (June  20),  M.  Regnaud  has  printed 
“ L’Avenir  des  etudes  Sanskrites  ; ” — and  in  the  Revue  Pliilo- 
gophique,  “ Etudes  de  Philosophie  Indienne,  l’ecole  Vedanta.” 
In  the  Academy  of  July  5,  is  a long  and  able  review  by  Professor 
F.  Max  Muller,  of  Kielhorn’s  “Vyacarana  Mahabhashva; ” — 
ibid.  (Sept.  13)  by  Rhys  Davids  of  Prof.  Jacobi’s  “ Kalpa  Sutra 
of  Bhadrabahu.”  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  (vol.  x.  pt.  2)  are  two  elaborate  papers,  the  first  by 
Prof.  Avery,  entitled  “ Contribution  to  the  History  of  Vedic 
Inflexion;” — the  second,  by  Mr.  Lanman,  called  “A  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Noun-inflexion  in  the  Veda:”  Prof.  Whitney, 
gives,  also,  “ Notes  on  certain  Points  in  Sanskrit  Grammar.” 
In  the  Berlin  Monatsber.  (June,  1879)  Professor  Weber  has 
two  articles,  “ Ueber  die  Magavyakti  des  Krishna  Dasa 
Micra” — important  essays  on  Mithraic  worship,  with  reference, 
too,  to  the  Indo-Scythic  coins:  and  in  the  same,  G.  Bidder 
has  printed,  “Eine  Notiz  fiber  einige  Sanskrit  MSS.  aus 
Kaqmir  in  derHof  Bibliothek  zu  Wien”; — in  Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
de  Linguistique,  A.  Barth  has  “Formes  irregulieres  dans  le 
Bhagavata  Purana.”  In  the  Calcutta  Review,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gough  has  continued  his  study  of  the  “Philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads.” 

On  the  subject  of  MSS.  the  most  important  matter  seems  to 
be  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Goonetileke  of  Kandy  of  his 
discovery  of  a MS.  called  Balavabodhana,  a reproduction  of 
Chandra’s  Grammar  by  a Buddhist  priest  named  Kasyapa, 
who  lived  in  Ceylon  about  seven  centuries  ago.  The  MS. 
belongs  to  a Buddhist  temple  in  the  central  province  of  the 
island,  and  is  written  in  the  Sinhalese  character.  Mr.  Gooneti- 
leke proposes  shortly  to  print  it  with  the  Devanagari 
alphabet. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Burnell  has  edited  for  the  Madras  Government 
a “Classified  Index  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
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Tanjore,”  in  three  parts.  Part  I.  containing:  1.  Yedic 
Literature.  2.  Modern  Sanskrit  Literature,  including  Gram- 
mar, Lexicography,  Prosody,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Dancing,  etc., 
Architecture,  Astronomy  and  Astrology.  Part  II.  Philosophy. 
A.  Purvamimatnsa.  B.  Vedanta.  C.  Sankhya.  D.  Yoga. 
E.  Logical  Systems.  F.  Buddhistic  and  Jaina  Do.  F.  Dhar- 
macastra.  1.  Original  Smritis.  2.  Digests.  3.  Disserta- 
tions  on  Special  Subjects.  Part  III.  Epic  Poems.  Puranas 
and  Tantras.  This  work  is  well  indexed,  and,  in  the  whole 
Catalogue,  more  than  12,000  MSS.  are  recorded  with  greater 
or  less  minuteness  of  detail. 

Part  IV.  has  been  issued  of  a “ Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit 
MSS.  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,”  Allahabad,  1879: — 
and  Nos.  13  and  14  (being  vol.  iv.  pt.  2,  and  vol.  v.  pt.  1) 
of  the  “ Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.”  by  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
have  also  been  published.  In  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Soc.  a 
list  is  given  of  the  Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  other  Indian  MSS. 
belonging  to  Professor  Jacobi  at  Munster. 

The  following  books  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
published  more  or  less  since  the  last  Report  was  issued. 

By  Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  in  his  series  of  “The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,”  a volume  containing  Translations  by 
himself  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  of  the  Talavakara 
Upanishad,  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  of  the  Kaushitaki 
Brahinana  and  of  the  Vajasaneyi  Brahmana  Upanishad. 
This  volume  makes  the  first  of  the  series.  The  second  volume 
contains  “ The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Apastainba,  Gautama,  Vasishtha  and  Baudha- 
yana,”  translated  by  Dr.  Biihler.  Part  1.  Apastainba  and 
Gautama.  In  the  seventh  volume,  Professor  Jolly  has  given 
a translation  of  the  “ Institutes  of  Vishnu.”  Dr.  A.  Hille- 
brandt  has  brought  out  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Vedic 
sacrifice  called  Dar^apurnamasa.  Other  books  are,  a Sanskrit 
Grammar  in  German  .and  English,  by  Prof.  Whitney,  forming 
the  second  volume  of  the  “Bibliothek  Indo-Germanischer 
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Grammatiken  ” now  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipzig: — 
“Elementar-bueh  der  Sanskrit-Sprache — Grammatik — Text — 
Worterbuch,”  by  A.  F.  Stenzler : — Vardhamana’s  Ganarat- 
namahodadhi,  pt.  1,  edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society  by 
Dr.  Eggeling — probably  the  last  text  which  the  Society  will 
be  able  to  issue.  M.  Bergaigne  has  published  “Nagananda,  ou 
laJoie  des  Serpents,”  in  Leroux’s  Elzevir  Series  : — Dr.  Zimmer 
his  “ Alt-Indisches  Leben,  die  Kultur  der  Vedischen  Arier, 
nach  den  Samhitas  dargestelt.”  This  scholar,  it  will  be 
remembered,  divided  with  Pandit  Mahadeva  Moreshvar  Kunte 
the  prize  given  during  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence 
for  the  best  essay  “ On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Aryan  Civilization 
in  India.”  Dr.  John  Muir  has  given  us  a complete  volume 
of  “ Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers,”  being  the 
eighth  vol.  of  Triibner’s  Oriental  Series  : — M.  Regnaud  has 
published,  from  a MS.  belonging  to  this  Society,  “ Le  dix- 
septieme  chapitre  du  Bharatiya-Natya  Qastra,  intitule  Yaga 
bhinaya,”  and  “ La  Langue  et  la  Litterature  Sanscrites,  etat 
present  de  leur  etude  en  Europe.”  The  historical  poem 
Hammira  Mahakavya  of  Nayachandra  Suri  has  been  published 
at  Bombay,  with  an  excellent  summary  by  the  editor  Nilkanth 
Janardhan  Kirtane.  M.  Brandes  has  printed  (at  Copenhagen) 
“ Ushas  og  Urhashy mnerne  i Rigveda  : ” — M.  Fritze  (in  the 
Indischer  Theater,  Band  3),  “ Mricchakatika  oder  das  irdene 
Wagelchen  : ” — a second  part  has  been  issued  of  “ Crestomazia 
Sanscrita  e Vedica  compilata  per  lo  Studio  di  Padova:” — 
Professor  Hultzsch  has  published  (at  Leipzig)  “ Prolegomena 
zu  Vasantu-raja’s  f^akuna,”  a mediaeval  Sanskrit  work  [based 
on  much  older  authorities],  on  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from  the 
appearance  and  the  actions  of  animals  and,  especially,  of  birds. 
In  this  curious  work  the  author  first  discusses  the  references  to 
kindred  beliefs  in  the  Yedic,  Epic  and  general  literature  of 
India,  and  then  gives  a very  complete  abstract  of  the  Vasantu 
Raja’s  writings. 

M.  Foucaux  has,  also,  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
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Elzeviriana,  “ Vikramorvaci,  Drame  en  cinq  actes  de  Kali- 
dasa : ” F.  Bollensen  lias  brought  out  at  Leipzig  a scholarly 
edition  of  the  drama  “Malavika  and  Agnimitra : ” — Dr. 
Bohtlingk  has  added  to  the  valuable  labours  he  carried  out 
with  Dr.  Both,  some  years  since,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
great  St.  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary, — the  true  thesaurus 
of  Sanskrit — a new  and  condensed  dictionary ; which  is, 
indeed,  not  only  more  than  a mere  abridgment,  but  a most 
important  supplement  of  the  former,  in  that  all  the  addenda 
and  corrigenda  of  the  former  are  now  incorporated  into  the 
new  Dictionary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  most  useful  work,  now  in  contemplation,  will  be 
soon  accomplished.  Mr.  Anundoram  Borooali  has  issued  a 
second  volume  of  his  “ Practical  English  and  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,”  but  this  does  not,  as  was  anticipated,  complete 
the  work,  as  it  only  carries  it  as  far  as  the  word  “ oyster.”  The 
author  has  added  to  this  second  volume  of  his  Dictionary  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  what  he  calls  “ Higher  Sanskrit 
Grammar,”  or  gender  and  syntax — of  nearly  300  pages. 
The  collection  of  rules  and  illustrations  he  has  given  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  teach  Sanskrit ; but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  more  complete  authorities  for  his  various  statements.  To 
say  that  a word  has  this  or  that  meaning  in  Manu  or  Panini 
or  Sayana  is  scarcely  enough,  without  the  chapter  or  the 
verse  where  it  occurs.  Professor  Weber  has  completed  the 
third  volume  of  his  “ Indische  Streifen,”  being  reviews  of 
current  Sanskrit,  Pali  and  Prakrit  literature,  with  an  index 
of  forty-six  closely-printed  three-column  pages  for  reference 
to  the  three  volumes,  and  a classed  bibliographical  table  of 
contents.  The  number  of  authors  mentioned  or  criticized 
in  this  third  volume  is  about  330.  His  “ History  of  Indian 
Literature”  has  been  translated  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Zacharise. 
Professor  Adolf  has  also  published  the  second  part  of  his  “ltig- 
Yeda,  die  iiltesto  literatur  der  Inder,  ein  Wissenschaftliche 
bcilago  zum  Program m der  Kantonschule.” 
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The  literary  remains  of  Dr.  Goldstiicker  have  also  been 
published  in  two  vols. ; the  first  containing  the  Veda  (for 
Knight’s  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  1860),  and  contribu- 
tions to  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia.  2.  The  Religious  Difficulties 
in  India; — The  Inspired  Writings  of  Hinduism  ; — Hindu  Epic 
Poetry,  the  Mahabharata; — The  Deficiencies  in  the  Present 
Administration  of  Hindu  Law  ; — Opinion  on  Privy  Council 
Law  Cases  ; — On  the  Question  whether  the  Law  of  Bengal 
favours  or  discountenances  the  Principle  of  Perpetuity  as 
applicable  to  the  Right  of  Inheritance; — On  the  Etymology  of 
Jecur,  Stercus,  etc.  Professor  Gedicke  has  printed  at  Breslau 
“ Der  Accusativ  in  Veda,”  the  concluding  volume  of  a series 
of  works  on  the  declension  of  nouns  in  Sanskrit : — Mr.  Palmer 
Boyd  [Sanskrit  Scholar,  Trim  Coll.  Camb.]  has  translated 
into  English  prose  “ Nagananda,  or  the  Joy  of  the  Snake 
World,”  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Sri  Harsha  Deva.  In  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  No.  XVI.,  has  been  published 
the  Vikramorvasiyam,  a Drama  in  five  Acts  by  Kalidasa, 
edited  by  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  M.A. ; — M.  Felix 
Neve  has  published,  “ Le  Denouement  de  l’Histoire  de  Rama, 
(Outtara-Rama-Charita),  drame  de  Bhavabouti ; ” — and  Pro- 
fessor Monier  Williams  “ Nalopakhvanam,  the  Story  of  Nala, 
an  Episode  of  the  Mahabharata ; the  Sanskrit  text  with  a 
copious  vocabulary  and  an  improved  version  of  Dean  Milman’s 
Translation.”  Of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  the  following  parts 
have  come  out  in  sequence  : Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda, 
fasc.  xxxi. ; — Gobhiliya  Grihya  Sutra,  fasc.  x. ; — Chatur- 
varga  Chintamani,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  fasc.  x.  xi.  xii. ; — Vayu 
Purana,  fasc.  ii.  iii.  iv.  ; — Bhamati,  fasc.  vii. ; — Prithiraja 
Rasau,  pt.  2,  fasc.  iii. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  the  12th  of  Sept,  last  the  veteran 
scholar  of  Breslau,  Prof.  A.  F.  Stenzler,  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  Doctorate,  which  he  had  originally  obtained  through 
Prof.  Bopp  ; at  the  same  time  receiving  a printed  congratula- 
tory address  from  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
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and  that  the  young  Maharaja  of  Udaipur,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Princes  of  Rajputana,  has  ordered  that  all  official 
business  in  his  principality  shall  in  future  be  conducted  in 
Sanskrit. 

A recent  number  of  Messrs.  Triibner’s  c‘  Record  ” contains 
an  earnest  appeal  from  Prof.  Albrecht  Weber  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  a “ Sanskrit  Text  Fund,”  to  take  the  place  of  the  now 
moribund,  if  not  dead,  “ Sanskrit  Text  Society.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  proposal  may  be  successfully  carried  out,  as  no 
country  has  so  large  an  interest  as  England  in  everything 
connected  with  Indian  literature.  The  Saddarshana  Chinta- 
nika  continues  to  come  out  at  regular  intervals. 


For  Prakrit  we  have  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler,  “ Dlianapala’s 
Paiyalachchi  Namamala,”  a Prakrit  Kosha,  edited  with  critical 
notes,  introduction  and  glossary,  and  in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or. 
Soc.  xxxiii.  3,  J.  Klatt’s  “ Dhanapala  Rishabha  pancacika,”  of 
interest  as  referring  to  Jaina  worship.  Pi’of.  R.  Pischel  also 
has  completed  his  edition  of  Hemachandra’s  grammar;  further, 
Prof.  Goldschmidt  has  published  “ Ravanavaha  oder  Setu- 
bandha,  Prakrit  und  Deutscli,”  part  1,  Strassb.  1880.  The 
Introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  MS.  sources  made  use 
of;  and  the  Index,  which  was  chiefly  compiled  by  the  late 
Paul  Goldschmidt,  who  in  1873  published  “ Specimen  des 
Setubandha,”  is  a most  valuable  aid  to  Prakrit  etymology.  The 
second  portion,  containing  the  German  translation  and  com- 
mentary, is  in  the  press.  Dr.  S.  Warren  has  printed  at 
Amsterdam  the  Nirayavatiya  Suttam,  the  text  being  Jaina 
Prakrit,  with  notes  and  glossary  to  the  five  Jaina  Upangas 
forming  the  above  Sutta,  and  containing  a legend  of  Bimbisara 
and  Ajatasattu,  a Jataka  story  by  Mahavira ; together  with 
several  short  Avadanas  or  legends  of  Jain  Saints.  The  text 
has  been  carefully  edited  from  four  MSS.,  but  has  not  yet  been 
translated. 
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Pali. — Dr.  Oldenberg  lias  published  the  Dipavanca,  an 
ancient  Buddhist  historical  record,  the  forthcoming  of  which 
was  announced  last  year  ; of  his  other  publication,  the  Yiniya- 
pitakam,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  well  reviewed  in 
the  Athen.  of  Aug.  16,  a second  one  has  appeared.  Also  the 
second  vol.  of  the  Jataka  and  its  Commentary,  edited  by  Prof. 
Fausboll,  has  been  published.  The  Viniyapitakam  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  it  gives  of  the  Buddhist 
Church,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist 
faith,  and  for  many  details  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ceylon. 
Professor  Pischel  of  Kiel  has  edited  and  translated  the 
Assalayana  Suttam,  a Pali  Sutta,  the  ninety-third  Sutta  in 
the  second  portion  of  the  Majjhima  Nikava.  It  describes  how 
the  Brahmans,  irritated  by  the  promulgation  of  Gautama’s 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  castes,  persuaded  Assalayana,  a young 
and  distinguished  scholar,  to  undertake  to  overthrow  Buddha’s 
arguments — the  result  being  that  he  was  defeated  and  became 
a convert  himself  to  Buddha’s  views.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  among  the  Yonas  and  Kambojas — 
that  is,  among  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Afghan- 
istan. If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Yonas  of  this  passage  are 
the  Bactrian  Greeks,  the  date  when  the  sutta  assumed  its 
present  form  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  third  century  n.c. 
There  is  a careful  notice  of  this  brochure  by  M.  Senart  in  the 
Revue  Critique,  for  April  12.  Mr.  James  Gray  has  printed  the 
Ajjhata-Jaya-Maugalam  (the  Pali  text  in  Burmese  characters), 
with  vocabulary,  grammatical  notes,  translations  and  examina- 
tion questions ; and  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  given  in  the 
“ Contemporary,”  for  Dec.  1,  “ Buddha’s  First  Sermon.”  The 
same  scholar  has  recently  read  at  the  Hoyal  Institution 
three  lectures  on  Buddhism. 

Hindustani. — Dr.  Fallon  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
brought  to  a satisfactory  completion  his  valuable  Dictionary 
in  25  parts  and  1216  pages.  He  is  now  engaged  on  the 
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preparation  of  two  companion  works.  The  first,  a new  English 
and  Hindustani  Dictionary,  and  the  second,  a volume  of 
Hindustani  Proverbs.  He  is,  also,  about  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  of  his  English  and  Hindustani  Law  and  Commercial 
Dictionary.  Dr.  Leitner  (as  Officiating  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Punjab)  has  brought  out  a “Vocabulary  of 
Technical  Terms  in  the  Elementary  Vernacular  School-books,” 
in  Hindustani  and  English — and  proposes  to  issue  them, 
somewhat  later,  in  a more  complete  form.  Major  W.  R.  M. 
Holroyd  has  edited  T’alim  al  Mubtadi — an  Urdu  edition  of 
the  Indian  Vernacular  Series  for  Elementary  Schools — under 
the  titles  of  First  and  Second  Readers.  These  books  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kipling,  the  Principal  of  the  Mayo 
School  of  Art  at  Lahore.  Mr.  Baness  has  published  a Text 
Book  for  the  Lower  Standard  Examination  in  Hindustani. 

Bengali. — Ram  Das  Sen  has  published  the  third  part  of  his 
“ Aitihasika  Rahasya,”  or  Essays  on  history,  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  Ancient  India,  the  table  of  contents  of  which 
shows  a remarkable  variety  of  subjects  treated  of: — Babu 
Doorga  Narain  Ghost,  “ Shailesh-Nanth,”  an  Upanyash  : — 
R.  G.  Ghose,  “ The  Chhinna  Masta  : ” — Bankim  Chatto- 
padhaya,  “ Krishna  Kant’s  Will  : ” — Haris  Chandra  Sarkar, 
“ Dukhini,”  pt.  1 : — Amvika  Charan  Rakshit,  “ Bharata 
Bhaishajya  Tattwa,”  or  a Handbook  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  on  Indian  Drugs — a valuable  work  admirably 
carried  out.  The  resuscitation  of  Indian  Medical  Science  is 
a noble  and  a useful  labour,  to  be  accomplished  successfully 
only  by  educated  and  professional  Hindoos:  to  the  Baboo 
Amvika  Charan  Rakshit,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  are  fully  due  : — Chintamani  Manjari, 
“ Ascharye  Manjari,”  that  is,  the  wonderful  story  of  a parrot : 
— Chandra  Bhusan  Majumdar,  “ Ratna-Garbha,  ’ a drama: — 
the  author  of  Puru-vikram  and  Sarojini  Natakas,  “ Asrumati 
Nataka,”  a very  interesting  drama : — Bankim  Chandra 
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Chattopadhaya,  “ Prabandha  Pustaka,”  a collection  of  essays 
reprinted  from  the  Banga  Darsana  : — Lakhsmi  Narain  Chakra- 
varti,  “ Nandavansoch’cheda” — an  Aupanyasika  Nataka  : — the 
same,  “ Ananda  Kanana : Natya-Rupaka,”  2nd  edit. : — 

Sriram  Palit,  “ Prakriti  Tattwa,”  a treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Koran 
is  being  translated  into  Bengali  by  Rajendra  Nath  Datta, 
and  that  parts  1 and  2 have  been  published. 

Hindi. — We  have  a notice  in  the  Proc.  Ben"-.  As.  Soc.  of 

O 

the  Dristo-kutu  by  Sur  Das : — and,  iu  the  same  Journal,  of  a 
collection  of  Hindi  Roots  made  by  Mr.  Hoernle  : — in  the 
Sitz.  ber.  d.  Munich  Acad.  d.  Wiss.,  a paper  by  Trumpp,  entitled 
Die  iiltesten  Hindui-gedichte.  Mr.  Hoernle  has  also  published 
“A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages,”  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Eastern  form  of  Hindi.  This  book 
is  accompanied  by  a language-map  and  table  of  alphabets. 

Sindhi. — A Sindhi  and  English  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Udharam 
Thevardes  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Mirza,  B.A.,  has  been  edited 
by  the  Rev.  George  Shirt,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  (Kurracliee, 
8vo.  1879). 

Pushtu. — The  Rev.  T.  G.  L.  Meyer  has  translated  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
Pushtu.  Major  H.  G.  Raverty  has  also  brought  out  a 
Pushtu  Manual; — and  M.  E.  J.  Dillon,  “ L’Alphabet  de  la 
Langue  Bactrienne.” 

Gujarathi. — In  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion is  a paper  by  N.  J.  Ratnagar  “ On  the  Popular  Poets  of 
Gujarat.” 

Marathi. — In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  Feb.  1880,  is  an 
interesting  record  by  Mr.  Telang  of  the  Kavyeti  Sangraha — 
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a collection  of  poetical  and  historical  pieces  in  this  language, 
which  has  been  recently  brought  together  and  published. 

For  Sinhalese  we  have  to  record  a paper  by  E.  Kuhn, 
“ Ueber  den  altesten  Arischen  Bestandtheil  des  Singhalisischen 
Wortschatzes,”  in  the  Monatsber.  der  Munch.  Acad.  d.  Wiss. 

Tibetan. — The  Abbe  Des-Godins  has  given  in  the  “ Annales 
de  l’Extreme  Orient”  some  valuable  ethnographical  notes  on 
Tibet — and  a letter  from  Yer-ka-lo  in  that  country  in  reply 
to  the  views  that  have  been  put  forth  by  M.  L.  Dussieux  and 
M.  Gamier.  The  same  journal  prints  “ Expose  sommaire  de 
la  Mission  du  Thibet,”  with  a well-executed  map  of  the 
country.  We  further  learn  from  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Bengal,  that  all  the  works  in  Tibetan  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  have  been  catalogued, 
and  that  this  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Indian  or  Oriental,  the  following 
papers  or  books  may  be  mentioned : — in  the  Athenaeum , a 
long  and  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  on 
“ Indian  Theism,”  and  on  the  entrance,  as  a member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  Syamaji  Krishna  Varma,  “the  first 
real  Indian  Pandit  who  has  ever  visited  England,”  member 
of  the  Arya-Samaj  (June  7): — a review  of  Ii.  G.  Keene's 
“ The  Turks  in  India,  critical  chapters  on  the  administration 
of  that  country  by  Chagatai  Babar  and  his  descendants  ” (July 
26)  : — of  the  “ Abstract  of  the  Surveys  and  of  other  Geogra- 
phical Operations  in  India,  1877-8  ” (Dec.  20) : — a curious 
paper  by  Dr.  Birdwood  “ On  the  so-called  Custard  Apple  of 
the  Ajanta  Cave  Paintings,  and  the  Bharhut  Sculptures” 
(Jan.  17,  1880): — and  a review  of  “The  Literary  Remains  of 
the  late  Professor  Theodore  Goldstucker  ” (April  10).  In  the 
Academy,  an  able  review  by  J.  S.  Cotton  of  the  “ Report 
of  the  Miscellaneous  old  Records  of  the  India  Office”  (July 
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&6),  and,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Burnell,  an  excellent  review  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  Max  Muller’s  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  1,  The 
Upanishads  (Aug.  9).  Professor  Monier  Williams  has  also 
contributed  two  essays  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  August 
and  December,  entitled  respectively  “ Indian  Religious 
Thought  ” and  “Buddhism  and  Jainism.” 

In  the  Calcutta  Ilevieic  are  the  following  papers:  by  C. 
Pearson,  “Primary  Education  in  India:  ” — by  H.  G.  Keene, 
“India’s  Place  in  Human  Evolution;”  on  “Rural  Life  in 
the  North  of  India — on  the  Social  Life  of  the  Aryas,  together 
with  a Review  of  Professor  Weber’s  Indian  History.”  There 
are,  also,  good  notices  of  the  new  edition  of  Ravenshaw’s 
Gaur,  of  the  Rajkumar  Colleges,  and  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Leonard’s 
History  of  the  Brahma  Somaj.  The  following  books  may 
be  mentioned: — General  Report  on  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  with  a Special  Report  from  E.  C.  Lyall, 
On  the  hill  lands  of  Kumaon.  The  Geological  Survey  for 
India,  by  H.  B.  Medlicott,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Blanford,  F.R.S. : 
— Palaeontologia  Indica,  Series  iv.,  pt.  3;  Memoirs,  vol.  xv.  ; 
Records,  vol.  xii.  pts.  1,  2,  3.  A.  Barth,  “ Les  Religions 
de  l’lnde  : ” — Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes, 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Muhammedan  Tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  Frontier,  and  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Central 
Provinces : — and,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  Statistical  Account 
of  Assam,  2 vols.  Professor  Monier  Williams  has  issued 
a third  edition  of  “ Modern  India  and  the  Indians.”  It 
is,  further,  stated  that  some  of  the  many  works  or  papers 
the  late  Mr.  Alwis  left  behind  him  are  being  prepared 
for  publication,  a second  edition  of  the  Sidat  Sangarava 
being  nearly  ready,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  A inaya 
Pitaka,  the  first  division  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  with 
a translation ; and  the  Pali  text  of  Attanagahivansa.  Mr. 
Rhvs  Davids’  work  on  the  Buddhist  Jataka  Tales  is  nearly 
ready;  and  Mr.  Trenckner’s  edition  of  the  Pali  text  of  the 
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Milinda  Paraha — a series  of  discussions  between  the  Greek 
king  Menander  and  the  Buddhist  priest  Nagasena,  which 
ended  in  Menander’s  conversion — will  soon  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation. Mr.  Trenckner  proposes,  after  this,  to  devote  himself 
to  an  edition  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya.  M.  Emil  Schlagint- 
weit  is  issuing  in  thirty-five  folio  Nos.,  “ Indien  in  wort  und 
bild,  eine  schilderung  des  Indisehen  Kaiser- reichs : ” — M.  Barth 
has  reprinted  from  the  “Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses  ” 
his  essay  “ Sur  les  Religions  de  l’lnde : ” — and  Bishop 
Bigandet’s  “ Life  and  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the 
Burmese,”  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
two  vols. : — Dr.  A.  Hillebrandt  has  printed  “ Das  Alt- 
Indische  Neu  und  Volmonds-opfer  in  seiner  einfachsten  Form  : ” 
— M.  Lefmanu,  “ Geschichte  des  Alten  Indiens,”  part  1,  with 
plates  and  maps.  We  learn  further  that  Major  Biddulph,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  stationed  on  the  boundary  of  Kashmir, 
has  prepared  a report  on  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  he  has  been  living — a race  possibly  a 
survival  of  the  earliest  Aryan  races.  Dr.  Bellew  has,  also, 
been  examining  the  S.W.  of  Dardistan. 


Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India. — Mr.  J.  Lazarus  has 
published  a Tamil  Grammar,  “designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,”  and  in  the  “ Indian  Antiquary,”  in  the  months 
respectively  of  July,  November  and  December,  Mr.  Cole  has 
given  “ Words  and  Phrases  with  Santali  Equivalents ; ” 
Mr.  Pope,  “Notes  on  the  Kurral;”  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple, 
“ Notes  on  the  Mengale  Thok.” 

Mr.  A.  Id.  Arden  (of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge)  has,  also, 
printed,  “A  Companion  Telugu  Reader”  to  his  “Progressive 
Telrnru  Grammar.” 

ft 

Indian  Institute. — The  Council  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
energetic  labours  of  Professor  Monier  Williams  on  behalf  of 

ft 

this  Institution  have  been  so  far  successful  during  the  last  year, 
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that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  granted  a site  whereon  to 
build  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  permission  to  publish 
the  scheme  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Institute.  About 
£?1 7,000  have  now  been  subscribed,  of  which  <£*12,000  has 
been  actually  invested.  The  new  Viceroy  of  India  and  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  for  India  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  subscribers.  It  is  supposed  that  about  <£*10,000  will  be 
required  for  the  building  and  <£*1000  for  the  interior  fittings, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  may  hereafter  be 
willing  to  give  an  annual  grant  for  efficient  maintenance. 

Further  India  and  Malayo-Polynesia. — The  publication  of 
the  very  useful  work  entitled  “ Annales  de  l’Extreme  Orient,” 
which  is  issued  with  great  regularity  every  month,  enables  us 
to  furnish  a more  complete  outline  of  what  has  been  done 
or  is  doing,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  papers  published  in 
this  periodical : — Dr.  Harraand,  Considerations  sur  les  monu- 
ments des  Ivmers,  in  “ Notes  de  Voyage  en  Indo-Chine,”  which 
are  well  worth  careful  reading  : — “ Une  Revolution  de  Palais  a 
Malaka  (a.d.  1331),  Episode  de  l’Histoire  des  Rois  Malais  de 
Malaka,  Extr.  du  Per-ator-an-Sagala  Radja  Radja,”  by  A. 
Marre  : — M.  Vossion,  “ Sur  la  Birraauie,”  a paper  of  great  in- 
terest for  the  notice  given  therein  of  the  different  races  living  in 
the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy  : — On  the  honorific  orders  in  Siam, 
“ The  White  Elephant  of  Siam  : ” — A Ravel,  “ Sur  l’Organiza- 
tion  de  la  Famille  Hindoue:” — “ Asie,  Chronique  Geogra- 
phique  ” — interesting  as  showing  that  Mr.  Gill  has  accom- 
plished that  which  Mr.  Margary  lost  his  life  in  attempting  : — 
Notice  par  Dr.  Harmand,  “ Le  Laos  et  les  Populations  sauvages 
de  TIndo-Cliine  : ” — “ L’Annam  et  les  Annamites,”  par  J.  L. 
Detrueil  de  Rhins : — “ Le  Royaume  de  Siam,”  par  M. 
Amed£e  Grehan  : — “Le  Lac  Toba  au  Pays  des  Battaks,”  by 
E.  J.  Sillem : — A Collection  of  very  interesting  official  docu- 
ments referring  to  “ La  Decouverte  de  la  voie  Commerciale  du 
© 
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S.  0.  de  la  Chine,”  par  MM.  J.  Dondelet  de  La  Gree, 
G.  Eugene  Simon,  et  J.  Dupuis.  M.  A.  Bruyn  of  Ternate 
offers  some  curious  notes  on  the  Karons,  Kebars,  and 
Amerbaks  of  New  Guinea,  who  have  been  scarcely  noticed 
before,  and  are  all  cannibals,  together  with  a list  of  the 
numerals  aud  a few  words  he  picked  up. — M.  Foncin,  also, 
gives  a few  notes  on  Polynesia.  We  learn  too  that  H.  Van 
Eck,  Professor  at  Breda,  has  published  a Malay  Grammar, 
which  was  ably  reviewed  by  Klinkert  in  “ De  Indische  Gids  ” 
for  1880,  p.  498ff.  P.  Jansz’s  Javanese  Grammar  has  ap- 
peared at  Samarang  in  a third  and  enlarged  edition.  The 
peculiar  Malay  dialect  spoken  at  Atjeh  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  J.  Dias  in  the  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Batavia,  vol.  xxv. 
and  of  a separate  publication  by  P.  Arriens,  Amsterdam,  1880. 
Specimens  of  the  Malay  dialect  of  Western  Sumatra  are 
given  by  J.  Habbema  in  the  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Batavia,  vol. 
xxv.  The  same  vol.  further  contains  a collection  of  Menang- 
kabau  proverbs,  and  other  specimens  of  that  dialect  and  of 
the  one  spoken  in  the  district  of  Padang  ; a vocabulary  of  the 
languages  spoken  at  Enggano,  Mentawei  and  Nias,  and  con- 
tributions to  Kawi  lexicography.  Besides  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, an  important  article  by  Mr.  fl.  G.  Keene  of  Dehli, 
“ On  the  Relations  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Tribes  and  Races,”  in  the  Anthrop.  Journ.  Feb.  1880; — 
and,  in  the  Academy , June  7,  a review  of  J.  L.  Detrueil 
de  Rhins’  “ Le  Royaume  d’Annam  et  les  Annamites.” — From 
the  same  Journal  we  learn  that  Count  Meyners  d’Estree  is 
engaged  on  a work  to  bo  called  “ La  Paponasie  ou  Nouvelle 
Guinee  occidentale  et  ses  habitants.” 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G4ogr.  is  a very  complete 
summary,  by  M.  Detrueil  de  Rhins,  entitled  “Resume  des 
Travaux  Geographiques  sur  l’Indo-Chine  Orientale,” — and  a 
notice  “Sur  Lo  Tong  King,”  by  M.  Romauet  du  Caillaud. 
We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  source  that  M.  Mikloukho- 
Maklay  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Dutch 
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exploring  party  for  New  Guinea.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
new  edition  has  been  published  of  Taberd’s  Annamite  Dic- 
tionary : — that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are 
printing  the  Old  Testament  in  Aneityuinese,  the  language  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Inglis,  the  islanders  themselves 
having  already  collected  J?700  for  the  New  Testament,  the 
Psalms  and  the  first  half  of  the  Pentateuch  : — that  M.  Vio- 
lette  has  published  a “ Dictionnaire  Samoa-Francaise-Anglais 
et  Franc. -Angl. -Samoa,”  with  a grammar  of  the  language: — 
and  that  a translation  has  been  issued,  in  two  volumes,  by 
M.  Triibner,  of  Bp.  Bigandet’s  “ Life  and  Legend  of  Gautama, 
the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese,  with  Annotations,  the  Ways  to 
Neibban,  and  a Notice  of  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese  Monks.” 
In  the  American  Geographical  Society’s  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
is  a paper  by  M.  d’Abain,  “On  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,” 
while  a most  valuable  work  has  been  printed  separately  by 
M.  Delaporte  embracing  the  whole  of  this  subject  under  the 
title  “ Voyage  au  Cambodge — L’ Architecture  Khmer.” 

China  Review. — This  publication,  as  usual,  presents  for  the 
past  year  a varied  collection  of  papers — some  of  them  in  com- 
pletion of  those  begun  in  previous  numbers,  while  others  have 
a special  value  for  the  philological  or  historical  views  set  forth 
in  them.  Thus,  in  vol.  vii.  pt.  5,  “ Legislation  and  Law  in 
Ancient  China  ” is  continued ; as  are,  also,  Mr.  McIntyre’s 
paper,  “ Jottings  from  the  Book  of  Rites  ; ” and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hutchinson’s  “Critical  Disquisitions  of  Wang  Ch’ung;” — 
Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne  gives  a valuable  “ Historical  Table  of 
the  High  Officials  composing  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments  of  China,”  a paper  of  obvious  value,  as  there 
does  not  at  present  exist  any  work  in  a western  language  to 
which  reference  can  be  made  when  a question  arises  as  to  the 
history  of  men  and  of  events  in  China,  since  the  Treaty  of 
1860.  The  Chinese  do  not  write  biographies  of  living  states- 
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men ; and  there  is  no  publication  in  Chinese  giving  the  posts 
that  a man  has  held  previously  to  his  present  appointment. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  work  was  projected  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  who  intended,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
to  have  compiled  a very  full  record  of  the  principal  metro- 
politan and  provincial  officials.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  a work,  from  the  pen  of  so  learned  and  accurate  a student 
as  was  Mr.  Mayers,  would  have  been  of  the  highest  value  aud 
importance  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  countrymen  in  a foreign  land,  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  opponent’s  antecedents  is  certainly  a useful  part  of  a 
diplomatist’s  equipment.  In  the  same  part  is  a paper  signed 
V.  W.  X.,  which  deals  with  some  severity  with  a former  paper 
by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  “ On  tire  Shi-Kiug.”  Then  follow  short 
notices  of  new  books,  the  chief  value  of  the  larger  portion  of 
which  will  be  for  those  who  have  or  have  had  actual  personal 
experience  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a review  of  M.  Cordier’s  famous  work,  the  ‘‘Biblio- 
theca Sinica,”  the  first  two  fasciculi  of  the  first  volume  of  which 
are  now  out.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  G.  M.  H.  Playfair 
gives  a brief  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  Formosa,  with  a 
translation  of  four  songs. 

In  vol.  vii.  pt.  6,  are  continuations  of  “Jottings  from  the 
Book  of  Rites,”  of  “ Translations  from  Chinese  School  Books,” 
of  “Ballads  of  the  Shi-King,”  of  “ The  Critical  Disquisitions 
of  Wang  Ch’ung,”  of  “ Brief  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Iv’ung- 
ming,”  and  of  “ Ethnological  Sketches  from  the  Dawn  of 
History.”  Besides  these,  Dr.  Eitel  contributes  a paper  entitled 
“ Chinese  Philosophy  before  Confucius,”  the  chief  point 
of  which  is  the  demonstration  of  the  difference  between 
the  West  and  China,  in  this  particular,  that,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  “ history  of  European  philosophy  is  the  emancipation  of 
philosophy  from  theology”  (as  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  held),  in 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  different,  as,  there, 
Religion  has  not  developed  any  system  of  Philosophy 
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— while  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  set 
itself  in  antagonism  with  the  religious  instincts  or  creeds  of 
tho  people. — Mr.  E.  L.  Oxenham  adds,  “ A Chip  from 
Chinese  Ilistory,  or  the  last  two  Emperors  of  the  great 
Sung  Dynasty,  a.d.  1101-1126.” — In  the  notices  of  books  is 
one  of  a useful  compilation  by  the  Catholic  Missionary 
P.  Angelo  Zottoli,  entitled  “ Cursus  Literaturac  Sinicae  ” — 
with  the  Chinese  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages — two  volumes 
of  which  are  already  published ; and  a notice  of  the  7th  vol. 
of  the  Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette.  To  this  is  added,  a 
notice  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  of  the  “ Supposed  Mention  in 
Chinese  History  of  the  Nestorian  Missions  to  China  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries  ; ” and  a list  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker  of  “ New  Foochow  Colloquial  Words,”  being  addi- 
tions to  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Maclean:  there  is,  also  a very  curious  notice  of  the  “Kitchen- 
God.” 

In  vol.  viii.  pt.  1,  are  continuations  of  “ Translations  from 
Chinese  School  Books,”  of  “ Ballads  of  the  Shi-King,”  of 
“ The  Critical  Disquisitions  of  Wang  Ch’ung,”  and  of 
“ Brief  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  K’uug-ming.”  Mr.  Jamieson 
gives,  also,  “ Translations  from  the  Lu-li — or  General  Code  of 
Laws,”  which,  as  it  was  completed  only  two  years  ago  (1877), 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  represent  the  general  law  of  China. 
In  this,  the  word  Lu  indicates  the  fundamental  or  primary 
framework,  into  which  the  Li , or  subsequent  enactments, 
are  interwoven.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  adds  further  notes  on 
“ New  Cantonese  Words,”  and  Mr.  Phillips  gives  some  addi- 
tional and  important  illustrations  to  his  previous  article  on 
“ The  Nestorians  at  Canton.”  There  is  also  a valuable,  but 
anonymous  paper,  “ On  the  Korean  Pronunciation  of  Chinese.” 
Among  the  miscellaneous  notices  of  books  (some  very  miscel- 
laneous)  is  a review  of  Dr.  Legge’s  “ Sacred  Books  of  the 
Chinese,”  which  forms  the  third  volume  of  Prof.  Max  Muller’s 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East ; and  an  important 
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article  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bash  ell,  on  “ A Terra-cotta  Yase  with  a 
supposed  Chinese  Inscription  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
at  Hissarlik,”  in  which  he  shows  that  while  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  or  suggestion  of  M.  Emile  Bur- 
nouf;  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Sayce’s  judgment  in  this 
matter  is  probably  correct. 

Vol.  viii.  pt.  2,  contains  the  continuation  of  “Brief 
Sketches  from  the  Life  of  K’ung-ming,’'  and  two  articles  of 
unusual  merit,  that  by  E.  H.  Parker,  “ On  Comparative 
Chinese  Family  Law,”  and  that  by  T.  Watters,  “On  Fa- 
Hsien  and  his  English  Translators.”  In  the  first  Mr. 
Parker  shows  that  the  Chinese  Customary  Law  rests,  as  did 
the  earliest  Homan  Law,  on  the  “ Mores  Majorum,” — or 
“ customs  long  observed  and  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the 
people.”  It  seems  probable  that  the  Chinese  have  made  very 
few  changes,  indeed,  in  their  fundamental  social  principles, 
since  the  12th  century  b.c.  Among  the  notices  of  books 
is  one  of  some  value  by  M.  Theoph.  Piret,  “ Le  Saint  Edit, 
etude  de  Literature  Chinoise.” 

Yol.  viii.  No.  3,  contains  continuations  of  Mr.  Watters, 
“Fa-Hsien  and  his  English  Translators;”  of  “ The  Ballads 
of  the  Shi-King;”  of  “Translations  of  Chinese  School  Books 
of  F.  Hirth’s  “ Notes  on  Chinese  Grammar,”  and  of  Mr. 
Oxenham’s  “ Chips  from  Chinese  History.”  There  is  also  a 
short  notice  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Allen  of  “ The  Lewchew  Islands” 
[other  brief  notices  of  these  islands  will  be  found  in  the  An- 
nales  de  l’Extreme  Orient]  : an  important  study  of  the  Corean 
Language  by  Mr.  McIntyre — in  which  he  shows  that  Corean 
(though,  of  course,  not  so  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time,  largely 
indebted  to  Chinese)  is  really  perfect  in  itself.  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  contributes  a paper  “ On  Ancient  Geographical  Names  in 
Central  Asia,”  some  of  the  proposed  identifications  in  which 
are  ingenious.  As  usual,  there  are  some  excellent  short 
notices  of  books,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Mr.  Watters’  “ Guide 
to  the  Tablets  in  a Temple  of  Confucius,”  and  another  of 
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Mr.  Acheson’s  “ Index  to  Dr.  Williams’  Syllabic  Dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  Lan<rua£re.” 

In  vol.  viii.  pt.  4,  are  continuations  of  “ Translations  from 
the  Lu-li,  or  General  Code  of  Laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire,” 
by  G.  Jamieson  ; of  “ Fa-Hsien  and  his  English  Translators  ” 
by  T.  Watters;  and  of  “Notes  on  the  Corean  Language” 
by  J.  McIntyre.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  contributes  a Syllabary 
of  the  Hakka  Language  or  Dialect.  There  are  also  notices 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Alabaster  entitled  “ Occasional  Papers  on 
Chinese  Philosophy,  No.  vi.  The  Chinese  Bible;”  of  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Faber’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese 
Religion,  a critique  on  Professor  Max  Muller  and  other 
writers;”  of  “ Memoires  concernant  l’Histoire  naturelle  de 
l’Empire  Chinois  ; ” and  of  “ Erh-Tou-Mei,  ou  les  pruniers 
merveilleux — Roman  Chinois,”  traduit  par  A.  T.  Piry. 

In  the  Journal  of  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society , No.  xii.,  are  papers  by  the  late  W.  F.  Mayers,  “ On 
the  Stone  Figures  at  Chinese  Tombs  and  Offering  of  Living 
Sacrifices ; ” E.  H.  Parker,  “ Comparative  Study  of  Chinese 
Dialects;”  and  T.  W.  Ivingsmill,  “ On  the  Ancient  Language 
and  Cult  of  the  Chows,  being  notes  critical  and  exegetical  on 
the  Shi-King — or  Classic  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese.” 
In  Part  xiii.  is  one  by  P.  G.  von  Mbllendorff,  “ On  the 
Family  Law  of  the  Chinese,  and  its  comparative  relations  to 
that  of  other  nations.” 

Besides  the  papers,  etc.,  just  referred  to,  as  in  the  China 
Review , etc.,  there  are  a considerable  number  of  others  scattered 
through  various  well-known  Journals,  together  with  several 
independently  printed  books.  To  each  of  these  classes,  brief 
reference  will  now  be  made. 

1.  Papers,  Essays  or  Letters. — Thus,  in  the  Athenceum , are 
reviews  of  H.  A.  Giles’s  “ Strange  Stories  from  a Chinese 
Studio  ” — the  title  of  which  ought  to  have  been  “Liao-chai’s 
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Strange  Stories;” — of  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas’s  “Confucianism 
and  Taouism,”  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  ; — of  the  second  fasciculus  of  the  first 
volume  of  Cordier’s  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  which  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  works  on  the  Religions  of  China.  In  the  Academy 
are:  review,  by  Prof.  Douglas,  of  Dr.  Legge’s  “Sacred  Books 
of  China;  the  Texts  of  Confucianism;  Part  I.  The 
Shu  King;  the  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shill  King;  the 
Hsiao  King  ; ” forming  the  third  volume  of  Prof.  F.  Max 
Muller’s  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East : ” a review,  by  the  same, 
of  E.  J.  Eitel’s  “ Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect. 

Part  II.  K M : ” — and,  by  Dr.  Legge,  of  Prof.  R.  K. 

Douglas’s  “ Confucianism  and  Taouism  ; ” — together  with 
an  interesting  letter  by  Dr.  Edkins  from  Peking  (Aug.  9). 
In  the  Trans.  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  xxxiii.  3,  is  a paper 
entitled  “ Bezeichnuugen  der  Farben  blau  und  griin  in  Cliine- 
sischen  altenthum,”  by  M.  Victor  Strauss  und  Torney.  In 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  M.  Huart  has  given  a paper  entitled 
“ Chronique  Litteraire  de  l’Extreme  Orient,”  in  which  he 
reviews  Mr.  Giles’s  “ Glossary  of  Reference  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Far  East;” — M.  G.  von  Gabelenz’s  “ Ge- 
schichte  d.  Chinesischen  Grammatiken,”  etc. ; — Mr.  Eitel’s 
“ Chinese  Dictionary  of  the  Cantonese  Dialect ; ” — Rev.  J. 
Chalmers’  “ English  and  Cantonese  Pocket  Dictionary  ; ” — 
Mr.  MacGregor’s  “ History  of  the  Laws,  etc.,  of  China;  ” — Mr. 
II.  A.  Giles’  “ History  of  Koolangsu;” — Rev.  Mr.  Fleming’s 
“ Our  Mission  to  the  East ; ” — Mr.  G.  C.  Stent’s  “ Chinese 
and  English  Vocabulary  in  the  Pekingese  Dialect ; ” — G.  II. 
M.  Playfair’s  “ Geographical  Dictionary  of  China;  ” — and  an 
Index  to  Dr.  Wells  Williams’s  Syllabic  Dictionary  according 
to  the  Orthography  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  In  vol.  xiv. 
M.  Huart  reviews  the  translation  of  “ Woolsey's  International 
Law  ” into  Chinese  by  students  of  the  Imperial  Tung-ouen 
College,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Martin,  who, 
himself,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  translated  Wheaton’s  work 
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on  the  same  subject;  and  in  vol.  xv.  M.  Huart  notices  other 
recent  works,  such  as  M r.  Giles’s  pamphlet  “On  some  Translations 
and  Mistranslations;” — by  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  Gonsalves’ 
Lexicon  Manuale  Latino-Sinicum,  Janetet’s  l’Epigraphie  Chi- 
noise  au  Tibet,  and  Mbllendorff’s  Family  Law  of  the  Chinese. 
M.  Huart  contributes,  also,  to  the  Numbers  for  Oct.  Nov. 
Dec.  1879,  an  interesting  “Memoire  sur  les  Guerres  des 
Chinois  contre  les  Cordens  de  1618  a 1637,  d’apres  les 
documents  Chinois.” 

In  the  Acad.  d.  Inscriptions  for  June  6,  the  Marquis 
Hervey  de  St.  Denis  read  a curious  paper  by  a young 
Swedish  Sinologue,  M.  Strindberg,  on  the  relations  between 
Sweden  and  China  and  the  Tatar  countries  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  present  day  in  which,  inter  alia, 
M.  Strindberg  points  out  that  the  first  tea-plant  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  a Swedish  officer.  Mr.  Axon  has  contributed 
two  papers  to  the  “Library  Journal”  on  Chinese  Libraries; 
and  Mr.  Giles  a paper  to  the  “ Nineteenth  Century,”  “ On 
the  Book-languages  of  China,”  and  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
“ On  Cremation  in  China.”  Other  papers  that  may  be  noted 
are:  J.  Chalmers,  “On  Chinese  Natural  Theology,”  Congres 
de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  ii.: — E.  J.  Eitel,  “Outlines  of  a History 
of  Chinese  Philosophy,”  ibid.  : — A.  Wylie,  “ The  Mongol 
Astronomical  Instruments  in  Peking,”  ibid. : — A.  Desprez, 
“La  Chine  au  xxiie>  Siecle”  (Republique,  Mai)\ — Sir  W. 
Medhurst,  “ On  Chinese  Poetry,”  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine : 
— G.  E.  Moule,  “ Tone  and  other  Characteristics  of  Chinese  ” 
(Jour,  of  Philology,  vol.  viii.  No.  16): — S.  Wells  Williams, 
“On  China,  the  Country  and  People”  (Amer.  Geogr.  Soc. 
viii.) : and  “ Female  Education  and  Authors  in  China,”  by  the 
same  (New  Englander). 

Other  noticeable  books  are,  H.  A.  Giles,  “ Strange  Stories 
from  a Chinese  Studio,”  which  has  been  reviewed,  as  noticed 
above,  in  the  Athenaeum,  and,  also,  in  the  Monatsber.  f.  d. 
Orient  (Feb.  1880)  :— A.  T.  Piry,  “La  Saint  Edit,  Etude 
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sur  la  Litterature  Cliinoise,”  a translation  in  French,  made  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  College  at  Peking  for  the  teaching 
of  European  languages  : — the  publication  of  the  translation  by 
Dr.  Legge  of  “ The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese  ; the  Texts  of 
Confucianism,  Part  I.  the  Shu  King ; the  Religious  Por- 
tions of  the  Shill  King ; the  Hsiao  King ; ” forming  the 
third  volume  of  Professor  F.  Max  Muller’s  “ Sacred  Books  of 
the  East ; ” — Rev.  J.  W.  Wiley,  “ Record  of  Observations 
made  during  many  years  residence  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
of  a tour  of  official  visitation  to  the  Missions  in  both  Countries 
in  1877-8  — The  Gospel  of  St.  John  translated  into  Hang- 

chow for  the  use  of  the  C.  M.  S.’s  Mission  at  Hangchow: — 
Shi-King  und  Das  Kanonische  Liederbuch  der  Chinesen,  by 
Y.  von  Strauss : — Professor  Legge  has  also  printed  an  excel- 
lent book,  entitled  “ Confucianism  and  Taoism  described  and 
compared  with  Christianity.” — It  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Loscher  has  published  a valuable  map  of  the  Province  of 
Canton  on  a scale  of  unusual  magnitude  ; — that  M.  Bret- 
schneider’s  work  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  de 
Plancy,  under  the  title  “ Recherches  archeologiques  et  his- 
toriques  sur  Pekin  et  ses  Environs  ; ” — that  M.  Pfitzmaier  has 
issued  “ Darlegung  der  Chinesischen  Aemter ; ” — and  that,  in 
the  American  Oriental  Society’s  Journal,  there  is  an  account 
by  Prof.  S.  Wells  Williams  of  the  “ Lieh-Kwoh-chi,”  a Chinese 
historical  novel. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  may  be  noted,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  one  of  the  ablest  existing  Sinologues,  is  about 
to  revise  some  of  the  works  he  has  already  published  on 
Chinese:  and  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Nanking  have 
recently  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a series  on  Chinese 
language  and  literature — the  first  dealing  with  the  colloquial 
lanjruace,  the  second  with  the  Thousand-Character  Classic, 
etc. : — a third  volume  is  to  deal  with  the  Historical  Classics  : 
the  translations,  notes,  etc.,  are  in  Latin  by  the  editor, 
Pero  Angelo  Zottoli.  The  English  Foreign  Office  has  printed 
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a valuable  Report  by  Mr.  Baber  of  his  journey  from  his 
post  at  Chungkin  in  Szechuen,  to  Tachienlu  in  the  far 
West  of  China,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  the  frontier 
of  Tibet  extends  far  more  to  the  East  than  had  been  hitherto 
supposed.  A Chinese  Professor  has  been  appointed  at  Harvard 
University,  U.S. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  translation  of  European  works 
into  Chinese  is  now  being  systematically  undertaken  by  the 
professors  and  pupils  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
Peking.  At  the  present  time,  many  valuable  English  works, 
as  Professor  Fawcett’s  Political  Economy,  are  in  course  of 
translation — and  the  translation  of  works  on  Human  Anatomy, 
Chemical  and  Mathematical  Analysis,  together  with  a course  of 
Mathematical  Exercises,  are  in  progress.  It  would  seem  that 
the  commencement  of  this  movement  is  due  to  Shanghai,  a 
department  having  for  its  object  the  translation  and  publication 
of  books  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  West, 
having  been  established  there,  in  1869,  by  the  exertions  of 
two  leading  Chinese  gentlemen,  Hsu  and  Hwa,  who  inaugurated 
their  scheme  by  the  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers.  These  gentlemen  were  aided  by  an  Imperial 
Edict,  “ requiring  search  to  be  made  for  men  of  talent,  and 
ingenuity,  and  versed  in  the  sciences  ” — shortly  after  which, 
an  office  was  opened  at  Nanking  for  the  publication  of  useful 
books.  Many  valuable  works  by  such  scholars  as  Mr.  Wylie 
and  Dr.  Edkins  were  given  to  the  world — till,  at  length,  by 
the  active  support  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Directors  of  the  Arsenal 
were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Fryer,  the  able  con- 
ductor of  the  North  China  Herald,  and,  subsequently,  of  Mr. 
Wylie  and  Dr.  McGowan.  A long  list  has  been  recently 
issued  of  all  works  so  translated  and  printed  between  1871 
and  1879 — many  of  them  comprising  treatises  on  the  Higher 
Mathematics.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  when  M.  Thiers, 
four  years  since,  presided  over  a Congress  of  Orient- 
alists at  Marseilles,  he  promised  to  give  to  the  Library 
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of  that  City,  his  copy  of 'the  great  Chinese  Cyclopaedia  by  the 
Emperor  Kien  Long.  This  valuable  work  was  hidden  during 
the  siege  of  Paris ; and  having  been  fortunately  preserved 
uninjured,  is  now  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  M.  Thiers’ 
wishes. 


Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. — During  the  last  year  and  a half,  Mr.  H.  F.  W. 
Holt,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  has  employed 
himself  in  the  compilation  of  a Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  this  Society,  the  draft  of  which  is  now  nearly  ready. 
The  Library  is  distributed  into  several  different  “ Cases,” 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  have  received  distinct  names, 
as  “ The  Staunton-Case,”  etc.  In  this  “ Case,”  there  are 
seven  shelves  containing  one  hundred  and  sixtv-eight  sets 
of  books — on  light  literature,  biographies,  mathematics,  local 
chronicles,  etc.,  in  which  latter  class  Chinese  literature  is 
especially  rich ; indeed,  it  may  he  safely  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  a district  or  town  in  China  which  has  not 
a separate  chronicle  of  its  own.  Thus  we  have  fourteen 
volumes  in  two  cases  devoted  to  an  account  of  Woo-yuen, 
a district  and  town  of  the  third  class.  Generally,  the  first 
volume  has  a map,  with  a series  of  plates  denoting  the 
most  important  places.  The  system  under  which  this  Cata- 
logue has  been  compiled  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  Each 
“ Case  ” will  be  a district.  Each  compartment  of  the  case  is 
numbered,  each  shelf  lettered,  while  the  books  themselves  bear 
consecutive  numbers.  Thus  “Staunton  1.  Al,”  indicates  that 
the  book  is  in  the  “ Staunton”  case,  in  the  first  compartment, 
and  that  it  is  the  first  work  on  that  shelf.  The  title  of  each 
book  is  written  in  English  letters  as  well  as  in  Chinese 
characters,  on  the  back,  and  the  number  it  bears  will  enable 
any  one  in  charge  of  the  Library  to  replace  the  book,  if  taken 
out,  correctly,  whether  ho  be  acquainted  with  Chinese  or  not. 
But  for  some  such  arrangement,  the  library  would  soon  fall 
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into  inextricable  confusion.  In  the  fair  copy  of  the  Catalogue, 
the  title  of  each  work  is  written  on  a separate  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  case,  compartment,  shelf,  number  and 
subject  of  the  book,  together  with  its  Chinese  title,  summary 
of  contents,  and  date. 

A new  and  important  feature  has  been  introduced  into  this 
Catalogue — the  making  it  a combined  one  of  other  libraries 
besides  that  of  this  Society.  As  is  well  known,  a Chinese 
work  may,  not  unfrequently,  consist  of  300  or  400  volumes — of 
which  an  individual  library  may  possess  only  two  or  three 
dozen  odd  volumes.  But  by  comparing  the  catalogues  (few  as 
they  are)  of  existing  Chinese  libraries,  it  has  been  found  that 
volumes  missing  in  one,  are,  generally,  to  be  met  with  in  one 
or  more  of  the  others.  Thus  the  Libraries  of  this  Society, 
of  the  India  Office,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  University 
College,  London,  constantly  contain  fragments  of  a work, 
sufficient  to  make  it  complete,  if  only  brought  together.  As, 
however,  no  such  re-union  is  probable,  the  slips  of  the  Chinese 
Catalogue  of  this  Society  have  been  carefully  compared  with 
the  Catalogues  of  the  Collections  above  mentioned,  and  with 
Mr.  Wylie’s  invaluable  “Notes  on  Chinese  Literature”; 
and,  wherever  the  same  book  is  described  or  mentioned  in 
any  of  these,  a “ reference  ” note  on  the  slip  indicates  where 
it  will  be  found.  Thus  “ B.  M.  Cat.  p.  25  ” shows  where,  in  the 
British  Museum,  a given  book  may  be  seen. 

A proposition  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Holt  to  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  to  form  a comprehensive  Catalogue  of 
the  principal  Chinese  Libraries  scattered  throughout  Europe — 
a commencement  being  made  with  that  of  the  Vatican  and  of 
the  College  “ De  Propaganda  Fide,”  for  which  there  were 
exceptional  facilities.  It  was  not  possible,  from  want  of  funds, 
to  carry  out  this  project  at  once,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
important  a scheme  will  not  be  permitted  entirely  to  fall 
through. 
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For  Japan  we  have  in  the  Academy  (Aug.  9)  a letter 
from  Dr.  Edkins,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Japanese  students  now  residing  in  Peking — with  a further 
notice  of  books  sent  by  Dr.  Kingsmill ; — and  in  Oct.  25, 
of  the  Geology  and  Geography  of  Japan. — In  the  Journ. 
Asiatique  for  J uly,  are  notices  of  M.  Hervey  de  St.  Denys’s 
“ Ma-touan-lin,  Ethnographic  des  peuples  Etrangers  ” ; — of 
M.  Turretini’s  “ Atsume  Gusa,”  and  of  the  “ Memoires  de 
la  Societe  des  Etudes  Japonaises.” — In  the  Trans,  of  the 
Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  M.  K.  Himly  describes  “ Ein  Japanisclie 
Schachspiel.” — In  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  Mr.  T. 
G.  Aston  gives  an  account  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
Loochoo  Islands,  and  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a dialect  of 
Japanese,  but  without  any  literary  culture.' 

Several  books  in  connexion  with  Japan  are  either  just 
out  or  are  promised  shortly — such  as  “ Unbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan,”  by  Miss  Bird : — “ The  Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese,”  from  a work  entitled  “ The  Collection  of  Myriad 
Leaves,”  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  M.R.  A.S. : — and 
the  Translation  of  tire  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into 
Japanese. — General  Legendre  has  published,  at  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  “Progressive  Japan,”  a work  written 
at  Ko-ishi-kawa  in  Japan,  the  result  of  his  researches  among 
MS.  authorities,  not  hitherto  accessible.  Among  these  the 
most  important  would  seem  to  be  Dai-Nippon-Kaibiya-ku- 
Yuras-iki,  and  the  Sacred  writings  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
Shinto  Faith.  The  volume  contains  an  excellent  map,  and 
much  useful  statistical  information.  Mr.  rfoundes  is  pre- 
paring a work  “On  theFolk-loro  of  Old  Japan.”  Mr.  Gilbert 
Attwood  read  a paper  before  the  American  Oriental  Society 
on  the  “ Rei-gi-rui-ten  ” or  Court  Etiquette  of  Japan,  at 
their  last  meeting  at  New  Ilaven.  Prof.  Rein,  of  Marburg, 
who  was  sent  on  a special  mission  to  Japan,  is  about  to  publish 
the  result  of  his  researches.  His  first  volume  will  contain, 
“ Natur  und  Yolk  des  Mikado-rciches  ” ; the  two  following 
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will  comprehend  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  Japan 
respectively.  W.  Heine  has  published  at  Dresden,  “Japan, 
Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  bewohner 
in  Wort  und  Bild.”  Mr.  Satow,  the  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Legation  in  Japan,  has  received  from  the  University  of 
Marburg  the  degree  of  “ Doctor  Philosophise  honoris  causa.” 

Corea. — The  most  important  book  of  the  37ear  with 
reference  to  this  distant  land  is  the  Bev.  J.  Ross’s  “ History 
of  Corea  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Description  of  Manners 
and  Customs,  Language  and  Geography.”  Mr.  Ross  was 
for  many  years  a Missionary  in  those  parts,  and  is  well 
known  as  a scholar  from  his  “ Mandarin  ” and  “ Corean 
Primers,”  published  successively  in  1877  and  1878.  Mr. 
Ernest  Oppert  has  also  published  a book  entitled  “ A 
Forbidden  Land — Voyages  to  ‘the’  Corea” — as  he  calls 
what  is  more  correctly  termed  “ Corea.”  M.  F.  Rutzel  has 
contributed  to  the  Monats.  fur  das  Orient  (Nov.)  an  article 
entitled,  “ Korea,  die  Liuku  Inseln,  und  die  zvvei  Ost- 
Asiatische  gross-machte.”  Mgr.  Ridel,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  past  engaged  in  Missionary  work  in  Corea, 
is  now  in  Japan,  and  about  to  publish  a Corean-Latin 
Dictionary  at  Yokohama. 

Semitic  Literature. — Hebrew  and  Chaldee. — There  has 
apparently  been  no  falling  off  in  the  extent  of  the  researches 
made  during  the  last  year  into  the  history,  etc.,  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  in  the  number  of  books  or  essays  which 
have  been  issued  from  the  press.  Many  of  the  former  are 
continuations  of  works  noticed  as  in  progress  in  the  last 
Report  of  this  Society.  Thus,  Rabbi  R.  N.  Rabbinovicz  has 
completed  the  tenth  volume  of  his  “ Varice  lectiones ,”  com- 
prising “Abodah  Zarah  ” and  “ Shebuoth.”  To  his  repro- 
duction of  a few  pages  of  the  tract  “Pesahin  ” of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  from  a MS.  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lowe, 
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in  a work  entitled  “ Fragments  of  Talmud  Babli  Pesachim 
of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Century,  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,”  has  added  a dissertation  on  the  philology  of  the 
Talmud,  as  well  as  on  passages  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 
A third  and  fourth  volume  have  appeared  of  Dr.  Moise 
Schwab’s  “ Talmud  de  Jerusalem  ” — containing  the  tracts, 
Troumoth,  Maasseroth,  Maasser,  Schenil,  Halla,  Orla,  and 
Biccurim ; and  Dr.  Sammter  has  published  “Talmud 
Babylonicum,  Tractat  Baba  Mezia,”  with  a translation  in 
German — a work  showing  much  critical  knowledge  and 
containing  many  valuable  notes.  Dr.  Berliner  has  published, 
in  the  Mag.  d.  Wiss.  d.  Judenthums,  an  essay,  entitled 
“ Beitrage  zur  hebraischen  Grammatik  in  Talmud  und 
Midrash.”  In  this  paper  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
Talmudical  schools  had  already  cultivated  Hebrew  Grammar, 
in  opposition  to  the  received  opinion  that  R.  Saadyah  Gaon 
{circa  a.d.  930)  was  its  real  founder.  Dr.  J.  Levy’s  “ Neu- 
hebriiisches  u.  Chaldaisches  Worterbuch  iiber  d.  Talmudim  und 
Midraschim — nebst  beitriigen  von  Prof.  Fleischer,”  has  reached 
the  11th  part;  some  careful  additions  to  this  Dictionary 
having  been  made  by  Dr.  Lattes  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Accademia  di  Torino.  Dr.  Kohut  has  published  two  fasciculi 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Aruch  Targum-Talmudico- 
Midrasch  Verbale  et  reale  Lexicon  ; ” — and  many  other  mono- 
graphs on  Talmudical  literature  have  appeared,  such  as  Dr. 
Levy’s  “ Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
in  Talmudical  Writings,”  read  at  the  thirty-third  German 
Philological  Congress,  in  which  he  has  given  explanations 
of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  occurring  in  the 
Talmud.  Dr.  Bloch,  of  Buda-Pest,  has  brought  out  the  first 
part  of  a Hebrew  work  on  the  historical  development  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Talmud,  which  pro- 
mises to  bo  of  value  for  the  elucidation  of  passages  in 
Now  Testament. 

Drs.  S.  Baer  and  II.  L.  Strack  have  jointly  issued  an 
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accurate  edition  of  Ben  Asher’s  (Aaron  ben  Moses)  Masso- 
retical  Treatise,  entitled  the  Dikdooky  Ha  Teamim.  In  his 
preface,  Dr.  Strack  gives  an  account  of  the  work  itself,  and 
adds  a great  number  of  Massoretical  notes  from  early  authors 
who  made  use  of  Ben  Asher’s  treatise.  From  these  documents 
he  fixes  the  date  of  this  Massoret  at  a.d.  950.  Dr.  Baer’s 
notes  are  of  much  importance  for  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

M.  Leopold  Niepce  has  recently  brought  out  an  interesting 
contribution  to  Hebrew  Bibliography,  with  the  title  of  “ Les 
Manuscripts  de  Lyon,  et  Memoire  sur  l’uu  de  ces  MSS.,  le 
Pentateuche  du  vi°  siecle,  accompagn^e  de  deux  facsimiles  par 
M.  Leopold  Delisle.”  A portion  of  this  Pentateuch  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  It  is  a pity  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  together.  The  fourth  part  of  Dr.  N. 
Briill’s  Jahrb.  fur  Judische  Geschichte  und  Literatur  contains, 
besides  many  interesting  articles  on  Talmudical  and  Mediaeval 
Rabbinical  Literature,  two  important  Biblical  contributions 
from  Dr.  J ulius  Fiirst. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  original  language  and  the  object 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit  has  been  recently  revived  by  Dr.  Gratz 
in  his  Monatsschrift,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  Sennacherib  of  the  Jewish  story  represents  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  Esarhaddon,  Antoninus  Pius.  The  three  chief 
indications  of  the  author’s  period  (according  to  Dr.  Griitz) 
are,  the  stress  laid  on  beneficence,  on  marrying  within  the 
family,  and,  above  all,  in  burying  those  who  have  been  slain 
by  the  kings  and  whose  interment  had  been  expressly  forbidden. 
The  original  language,  Mr.  Griitz  thinks,  was  late  Hebrew, — 
the  Chaldee  text  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  by  Dr.  Neubauer 
being  an  epitome  of  a translation.  The  countiy  of  the  author 
must  have  been  Judaea;  Egypt  being  excluded  by  the  language, 
and  Galilee  by  the  topographical  inaccuracies  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Kohler,  of  Chicago,  has  maintained  his  well-deserved 
reputation  by  the  publication  in  the  Hebraica,  a monthly 
supplement  to  the  New  York  “Jewish  Messenger,”  of  a very 
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interesting  article  headed  “ Two  Ancient  Jewish  Songs,”  in 
2 Sam.  i.  19-27,  and  Psalm  viii.  Dr.  Kohler  brings  forward 
some  plausible  conjectures  as  to  their  author.  Dr.  Schwab 
has  published  in  the  last  Fasciculus  of  the  “Actes  de 
Philologie,”  a history  of  the  vowel  points  in  Hebrew,  a 
useful  compilation  from  previous  articles  and  notes  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  A.  S.  Weissmann  has  printed  in  the  Hebrew 
periodical  Hab-boher  Or — published  at  Lembourg, — and  has 
since  issued  separately,  an  article  “On  Cremation,  Investigated 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,”  his  conclusion  being  that 
cremation  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  M.  Joseph 
Simon,  ofNismes,  has  brought  out  a pamphlet  entitled  “L’Edu- 
cation  et  l’lnstruction  des  Enfants  chez  les  anciens  Juifs,”  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the 
Jews  in  the  last  century  is  not  only  interesting  for  Jewish, 
but  also  for  early  Christian  History.  A similar  essay  has 
been  recently  issued  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Marcus,  entitled 
“ The  Pedagogic  of  the  Talmud ; ” — the  “ Geschichte  Israels,” 
by  J.  Wellhausen,  is  a fitting  supplement  to  this  scholar’s 
labours.  A third  edition  of  Delitsch’s  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
has  been  published  at  Leipzig,  and  the  labour  bestowed  on  it 
by  its  learned  compiler  fully  justifies  the  expression  on  the 
title-page  of  “ durchaus  iiberarbeitet.”  Mr.  Heilprin’s 
“ Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  translated  and 
critically  examined,”  consists  of  the  fragments  of  Hebrew 
poetry  embedded  in  the  Biblical  narratives,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  author’s  views  of  chronology. 

Dr.  R.  Rulp’s  work,  “Zur  lautlehre  de  Aramaisch-Talmud- 
ischen  Dialekte,”  compares  the  phonetic  changes  the  gutturals 
were  liable  to  undergo  in  the  dialects  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  respectively.  His  treatise  will  form  a 
useful  appendix  to  tho  lists  of  words  showing  the  modification 
of  the  Aramaic  dialects  which  are  given  by  Nbldeke  in  his 
Mandaische  Grammatik.  Several  other  good  contributions 
have  been  made  towards  tho  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
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Thus  Dr.  Stade  has  published  the  first  part  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar,  iu  which  he  professes  to  keep  the  mean  between 
Ewald  and  Olsshausen.  The  long-expected  edition  of  the 
grammatical  opuscula  in  Arabic,  of  AbouT-Walid  Merwan 
ibn  Djanah  (the  R.  Yonali  or  R.  Merinos  of  Jewish  writers), 
has  been  published  with  a French  translation,  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  and  Hartwig  Derembourg,  and  a clear  insight  can  now 
be  obtained  into  the  grammatical  aud  lexicographical  works  of 
this  celebrated  grammarian  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
preface  contains  not  only  documents  concerning  Rabbi  Yonah, 
but  also  unedited  texts  by  Samuel  the  Prince  on  grammatical 
matters,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  Samuel’s  biography  and 
his  disputes  with  Rabbi  Jonah.  In  the  same  way  Scheder- 
mann’s  Monograph  on  Capellus  and  the  Buxtorfs  is  interesting 
for  the  history  of  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  his  review  of  this  work  in  the  Revue  Critique,  M.  J. 
Derembourg  has  developed  a new  theory  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points — a subject  on  which  M.  Halevy  has  spoken  at  a meeting 
of  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  and  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 
Prof.  Chwolson  has  an  essay  on  the  quiescent  letters  he, 
watc,  and  yod,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress 
of  St.  Petersburg,  with  many  new  facts  or  theories,  and 
M.  Yernes  a very  full  review  of  Wellhausen’s  Geschichte 
Israels  in  the  Revue  Critique. 

Of  other  books — many  of  them  by  writers  already  favour- 
ably known — may  be  mentioned : M.  Schwab,  Des  Points- 
voyelles  dans  les  Langues  Semitiques ; — Benzian,  Blatter 
fur  neuere  und  altere  Literatur  der  Judenthums,  mifc  Litera- 
risch  Beilage  von  Dr.  Steinsclmeider ; — Fessler,  S.,  Mar 
Samuel,  der  bedeutendste  Amora,  beitrag  zur  kunde  der 
Talmud ; — Friedlander,  M.  H.,  Geschichts-bilder  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Tanaiten  und  Amoraer,  beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Talmud;  — Gronemann,  S.,  Die  Jonathan’sche  Pentateuch, 
iibersetzung  in  ihrem  verhaltnisse  zur  Halacha ; Ein  beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  alteste  Schrift-exegese ; — together  with  the 
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following  periodicals  more  or  less  specially  devoted  to  Hebrew 
subjects  and  literature,  viz. : The  Jahr-bericht  d.  Rabb. 
Schule  zu  Buda-Pest ; — Jahrbucher  fur  Judische  Geschichte 
uud  Literatur; — Dr.  Rahmer’s  Judisch-Literatur  Blatter; 
— Jahrbericht  des  Jud.  Theolog.  Seminars  zu  Breslau; 
— Jiidischen  Literatur;  — Frankel  Monats-schrift  fur  Ge- 
schichte und  Wissenschaft  der  Judenthums,  etc.  In  his  Mo- 
natsschrift,  Dr.  Graetz  has  published  many  articles  concerning 
Jewish  History  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  incorporated  in  his  next 
edition  of  his  History  of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Dr.  Harkavy’s  Hammelitz  has  been  suspended  ; and  another 
periodical  has  been  started  at  St.  Petersburg,  called  Vyestnik 
Russkikh  Evreef,  or  Russian  Jewish  Messenger. 

The  important  work  of  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  (of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge)  on  Hebrew  abbreviations,  is  advanced  as 
far  as  the  letter  Re , and  will  be  of  much  service  to  Rabbinical 
scholars ; the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Adler,  has  in  preparation 
Critical  Essays  on  the  Targum  of  the  Prophets  : and  S.  I. 
Herschon,  Selections  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrasch,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  former. — M.  Adolph  Schwartz  is  engaged 
on  a critical  edition  of  Discussions  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Rabbi  Ahai  ben  Gaon  (8th  century  a.d.)  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  Vatican,  and  at  Paris. — M.Lansberger,  ofDarmstadt, 
is  also  preparing  a critical  edition  of  Berukhyah  Nakdan’s 
Mishlag  Shualim — Fox  Fables  (lived  about  a.d.  1280) — to 
be  in  rhymed  prose  like  the  original  Hebrew. — Rabbi  Isaac 
Hirsch  Weirs,  of  Vienna,  is  at  work  on  the  Midrashic  book 
called  the  Pesiktha  Rabbathi,  with  a Commentary.  The 
editor  is  well  known  as  an  able  student  and  expositor  of 
Talmudical  literature. — The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Turpie’s 
series  of  Oriental  Manuals,  entitled  a Manual  of  the  Chaldee 
Language,  witli  a grammar  of  Biblical  Chaldee,  and  of  the 
Targums  with  a Chrcstomathy  and  Vocabulary,  will  be  very 
useful  to  English  students  of  the  Aramtean  dialects  of  the 
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Bible  anti  the  Targums,  so  far  as  the  Grammar  and  Chresto- 
mathy  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Berliner’s  Targum  Onkclos  is  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
The  first  volume  will  contain  the  Targum  itself,  according  to 
the  edition  of  Sabrineta  ; the  second,  the  Apparatus  Criticus. — 
The  second  Lieferung  has  been  issued  of  A.  Wuensche’s  Biblio- 
theca Rabbinica. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell  has  completed  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the  original  Maso- 
retic  Text. — Prof.  Schurer,  Monograph  of  the  History  of  the 
Early  Jewish  Communities  in  Rome,  as  also  Dr.Bergh’s  History 
of  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  Dr.  Giesse’s  History  of  the  Jews 
in  Westphalia,  and  Dr.  Lowenstein’s  History  of  the  Jews 
about  Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  country,  are  very 
interesting. 

M.  Camille  Arnaud's  “ Essai  sur  le  Condition  des  Juifs  en 
Provence  au  Moyen  Age  ” contains  many  unedited  documents 
from  Archives. — M.  G.  Saige  has  continued  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  l’Ecole  les  Chartes,  his  valuable  studies  on  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  at  Thoulouse  during  the  14th  century. 
— The  Rev.  A.  Lowy  has  read  to  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society  two  interesting  papers, — 1st,  On  the  Samaritan 
Talmudical  Writings,  and  the  2nd,  On  an  Account  given  by 
a Samaritan  in  a.d.  1713,  of  the  ancient  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  preserved  at  Nablus. 

Of  books  to  come,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Dr.  Horowitz  is  preparing  a critical  text  from  the  old 
editions  and  MSS.  of  the  Agadic  book  attributed  to  the 
Talmudical  doctor,  R.  Eliezer,  and  known  as  the  “ Pirkey  di 
R.  Eliezer  Chapters  by  R.  Eliezer.  This  work,  the  final 
composition  of  which  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century,  contains,  however,  many  agadahs  of  a much  earlier 
date.— Dr.  A.  Harkavy,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  published 
(Acad.  Oct.  18)  the  “ Divan  ” of  Samuel  the  Prince  (har- 
Nagid)  discovered  in  the  Firkovich  collection  of  MSS.  liiis 
Samuel  was  Minister  of  State  to  Halus,  King  of  Grenada  in 
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a.d.  1027,  and  his  poetical  pieces  are  of  value  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Berber  dynasty  of  the  time,  and  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain. — A critical  edition  of  the  Massorah,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Baer  during  many  years  from  the  M SS.  and  early  editions, 
is  shortly  to  appear  at  Wilna,  on  the  margin  of  a new  edition 
of  the  Rabbinical  Bible,  published  by  the  Brothers  Romm : 
this  edition  of  the  Massorah  will  not  be  a rival  to  the  one  on 
which  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  been  so  Ion"  engaged : rather  the 
two  editions  will  be  complements,  the  one  of  the  other. 
In  the  preparation  of  it,  the  extant  commentaries  by  R.  Ha- 
nanel  of  Cairowan,  R.  Gerschon  of  Metz,  and  R.  Meir  of 
Gothenburg,  will  be  made  use  of.  Dr.  Mandelstamm,  the 
Russian  translator  of  the  Bible,  is  about  to  publish  a Hebrew 
commentary  he  has  recently  completed. 


Arabia. — Many  excellent  papers  and  books  have  been 
published  during  the  last  year  on  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
noted  here  : — In  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Yol.  XII.  Pt.  1, 
is  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse,  “ On  the  most  comely 
names  of  God,  or  the  Titles  of  Praise  bestowed  on  God  in  the 
Koran,”  etc.  In  the  recently-published  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1876,  is  a paper  by  M.  de  Goeje,  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der 
Abbasiden  von  Al-Iakubi,  and  by  Prof.  Mehren,  Expose 
de  la  reforme  d’Islamisme  commencee  au  troisieme  siecle  de 
l’Hegyre  par  Abou-1  Hasan  Ali-el  - Ashari ; and  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Dr.  Goldziher 
has  contributed  an  article  entitled  “Jugend  und  Straussen 
poesie  in  Kairo.”  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  Dr.  A.  H.  Muller  has  published  extracts  from 
Hamdani’s  “ Ikil,”  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  some 
parts  of  Yemen.  In  the  Revue  Critique,  are  excellent  reviews, 
by  C.  E.  R.,  of  the  Abbe  Barges’s  Recherches  archeologiques  sur 
les  Colonics  Pheuiciennes  etablies  sur  le  littoral  do  la  Celto- 
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Ligurie ; — by  M.  Clermont-Ganneauof  the  Comte  deBaudissen’s 
Etudes  sur  1’IIistoire  de  la  Religion  Semitique,  2de  caliier  ; — 
and,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  of  M.  Sauvaire’s  two  papers  on 
Arab  Metrology  published  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society ; — 
by  E.  P.  Goergens,  of  Dieterici’s  Die  Philosophie  der  Araber 
in  xte  Jahrhundert ; — by  M.  Gautier- Lucian,  of  Dr.  E.  P. 
Goergens’  Arabische  quellen  - beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
Kreuz-zugen.  In  the  Athenceum  is  a review  of  Prof.  Noldeke’s 
Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araber,  ti-anslated  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Tabari,  a work  of  great  importance  for  the  Sassanian  period  ; 
— and,  in  the  Academy , by  S.  L.  Poole,  of  the  several  works 
of  Prof.  Dozy,  M.  Dugat,  and  Prof.  Mehren,  comprising 
a general  notice  of  Muhammadan  Theology ; — by  M.  C.  J. 
Lyall  of  Noldeke’s  above-mentioned  work;  and  by  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  of  Mr.  Poole’s  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane’s  Selections  from  the  Koran. — 
In  the  Calcutta  Review,  No.  138,  Mr.  Rehatsek  has  printed 
a portion  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  "Wilson  Philological 
Lectures  delivered  in  University  Library,  Bombay,  January 
and  February,  1879  ; — M.  Fleischer  has  printed  Beitrage 
zur  Arabisch  Sprachkunder  in  the  6th  Number  of  Extr. 
les  Berichten  d.  Phil.  Hist.;  — and  Sir  William  Muir  has 
issued  a useful  little  book,  entitled,  “ Extracts  from  the 
Koran  in  the  Original,  with  English  Renderings,”  with  the 
object  of  showing  “ the  beautiful  and  nervous  diction  of  the 
Coran”  and  of  illustrating  some  “of  the  better  parts  of 
Mussulman  Theology.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  publication  of  Tabari  is 
going  on,  if  slowly,  successfully,  while  we  have  to  record  the 
completion  of  other  important  works.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  is  the  translation  into  English  by  Prof.  Sachau 
of  Albiruni’s  Atharu-i-Bakya,  under  the  title  “ The  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations,”  a title  slightly  misleading,  as  there  is 
much  more  in  this  book  than  mere  chronology. — Prof. 
De  Goeje  has  finished  his  three  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca 
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Geographica,”  and  a 4th  volume  has  been  issued,  with  com- 
plete Indices  to  the  three  principal  writers,  Istakhri,  Ibn 
Haukal,  and  Mokaddasi. — Dr.  Juyuboll  has  brought  out 
At-Tanbeh,  Jus  Shafiticum  (auctore  Abu-Ishak  As-Shirazi) — 
text  only; — and  M.  Seignet  has  published  the  “Law-Book” 
by  Sidi  Khalil,  the  code  for  Arabs  belonging  to  the  Malekitic 
rite — with  a French  translation  ; — Mr.  Brock  has  given  a 
revised  edition  of  Zamachshari’s  Al-Mufassil — and  a new 
fasciculus  (the  4th)  has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Jahn  of  Ibu 
Jaish’s  commentary  on  it. 

Prof.  Dieterici  has  continued  his  work,  in  a second  volume, 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Arabs  during  the  tenth  century — 
adding  to  his  series  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  micro- 
cosm, and  publishing  the  Arabic  text  of  a philosophical  tale, 
entitled  “ The  Dispute  between  Man  and  Animal  in  the 
Presence  of  the  King  of  the  Genii,”  with  a glossary ; — M. 
Guyard  has  completed  a new  translation  of  Abd-ur-Razzak’s 
philosophical  treatise  under  the  title  of  “ Traite  de  la  Predes- 
tination et  Libre  Arbitre  ; ” — and  M.  Ohauvin,  a translation 
of  Prof.  Dozy’s  History  of  Islatnism.  Prof.  Dozy  has  gone 
on  with  his  Supplement  au  Dictionnaires  Arabes,  and  has 
issued  the  fifth  and  sixth  fasciculus.  Dr.  Ilochlieiin  lias 
translated  Alkarkhi’s  Arithmetical  Treatise  from  a MS.  in 
the  Library  at  Gotha;  and  Dr.  Fraenkel,  Beitrage  zur  Erk- 
larung  der  Mehrlautigen  Bildungen  in  Arabischen.  Among 
other  publications,  may  be  added,  M.  Clement  Huart’s  “ La 
Poesie  Religieuse  des  Nosairies”; — the  first  volume  of  Amari’s 
“ Biblioteca  Arabico-sicula — version©  Italiana,”  a most  valu- 
able work; — Prof.  Wustenfeld’s  “ Synaxarium  d.  i.  heiligen- 
calender  der  Coptischen  Christen  aus  d.  Arabisch  iibersetzt ; ” 
and  “ Die  Geographic  und  Verwaltung  von  ZEgypten  nach 
dem  Arabischen  des  Abu-l-’Abbas  Ahmed  ben  Abd-ben-Ali- 
el-Calapaschandi ; ” — M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  “ L’imagerio 
Phenicienne  ct  la  Mythologie  Iconologique  cliez  les  Grecs.” 
M.  Guyard  has  also  published  “ Traite  du  decret  et  do 
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l’arrets  — diverses  Textes  Arabes  publiees  pour  la  premiere 
fois  ; ” — and  M.  Uricoechca  lias  translated  into  French  the 
4th  ed.  of  C.  P.  Caspari’s  Grammar  of  Arabia,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work  of  Prof. 
W.  Wright  of  Cambridge.  M.  Gasselin  has  published  the 
first  part  of  his  Dictionnaire  Frang.-Arabe — Arabe-vulgaire- 
Arabe-grammaticale.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  72  parts. 

Among  works  in  progress,  or  nearly  ready,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Dr.  August  Muller  of  Halle  has  completed 
his  collation  of  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Abi  Ossey,  containing 
biographies  of  philosophers  and  mediaeval  writers  in  Arabic, 
a work  which  is  to  be  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germ. 
Oriental  Society  ; — that  Prof.  Goergens,  of  Berne,  and  Prof. 
Rohrright  have  translated  “ Arabische  Quellen,  beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  des  Kreuz-zuge,”  together  with  a life  of  Salah-ed- 
din  ; the  chief  author  of  the  work  being  Abu-Shama,  who  died 
a.d.  1267  ; — that  the  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  Paris,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Baron  McG.  de  Slane  and  M.  Derembourg, 
is  shortly  to  be  printed  ; — that  Dr.  Spitta,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo,  is  printing  a scientific  grammar 
of  Egyptian  Arabic,  a work  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to 
philologists,  as  comparatively  little  is,  as  yet,  in  print  on  the 
special  dialect  of  Egypt  ; — and,  that  Prof.  Amari  is  about  to 
bring  out  a collection  of  Arabic  Sepulchral  Memorials  (from 
Sicily),  some  of  which  have  been  already  published  in  the 
Revista  Sicula.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane’s 
A rabic  Dictionary  is  nearly  ready. 

Syriac. — But  little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  research  during  the  last  year  ; but  MM. 
K.  G.  Bruns,  and  E.  Sachau  have  published  jointly  Syrisch- 
Romisches  Rechts-buch  aus  dem  5te  Jahr-hundert ; the  first 
volume  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury’s  (R.  Payne  Smith) 
Thesaurus  Syriacus  has  been  completed; — J.  Gildemeister 
has  published  “ Acta  S.  Pelagiae  Syriace  ; ” — M.  Nestle,  Psal- 
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terium  Syriacum  e codice  Ambrosiano  ; — and  a considerable 
portion  of  this  valuable  “Codex”  itself  has  been  photographed. 
J.  Spanath  has  printed  “Bar  Ebhraya,  Gregorii  Abulfarag  in 
Evangelium  Matthsei  Scholia  ; ” — M.  Baethgen,  three  works, 

1.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Psalmen  nacli  der  Peschita. 

2.  Ein  Melkitisclier  Hymnus  an  die  Jungfrau  Maria.  3. 
Sindban  (or  Sindbad),  oder  die  sieben  weissen  meister 
(Syrisch  und  Deutsch) ; the  last  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by 
Noldeke  in  the  D.  Morg.  Ges.  xxxiii.  pt.  3.  In  the  same 
work,  too,  M.  Nestle  gives  a brief  account  of  “ Gregorii  Bar- 
Hebrsei  Carmina  a P.  Aug.  Scebabi  correcta,”  Rom.  1877. 
Prof.  De  Lajrarde  has  made  a valuable  addition  to  the  critical 
apparatus  of  the  LXX.  version,  by  printing  the  Paris  portion  of 
the  Codex  Sarravianus,  the  leaves  of  which,  preserved  at 
Leyden,  were  first  printed  by  Tischendorf  in  1870.  The 
newly-printed  portion  forms  part  of  M.  Lagarde’s  “ Semitica.” 
M.  Lagarde  has  also  reprinted  an  Arabic-Syriac  vocabulary, 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1636,  the  Kitab-el-Targuman  of 
Eliya  of  Nisibis.  The  Syriac  text  of  the  Kalila  wa  Ditnna, 
which  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  has  prepared  from  the 
unique  MS.  at  Dublin,  is  to  be  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Though  a translation  from  the  Arabic,  this  text  is  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  for  Syriac  Lexicography,  but  also  for  the 
history  of  the  translations  into  so  many  languages  of  this 
popular  book.  M.  Zotenbcrg  has  printed  extracts  from  “ La 
Chronique  de  JeanEvequo  de  Nikiou,”  and  proposes  hereafter 
to  issue  in  French  the  complete  chronicle  and  the  original 
text. 

JEthiopic  and  Himyaritic. — M.  Proctorius  has  completed  his 
great  work  “ Die  Amharische  Sprache  ; ” and  Professor  Dill- 
mann  has  published  in  Merx’s  “ Trophetie  des  Joel,”  the 
iEthiopic  text  of  the  Prophet ; he  has,  also,  contributed  to 
the  Berlin  Akad.  d.  Wisscnsch.  a paper,  “ Zur  die  Anfange 
der  Axumitischen  Reiches.”  In  the  Jewish  “Mouatsschrift  ” 
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M.  Metz  has  published  a series  of  papers,  entitled  “Ueber 
diezu  nieinem  aufsatze  zur  geschichte  der  Falaschas,  benutzten 
quellen  ; ” — Colonel  Prideaux  has  published  his  “ Himyaritic 
Kasidet  ” from  the  Rich  and  Miln  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  preparing  a complete  edition  of  the  poems  of 
the  Himyaritic  King  As’aa  Tolba. 

Assyrian. — The  students  of  Cuneiform  writings,  etc.,  have 
not  been  less  active  this  year  than  in  former  years,  if,  as  is 
probably  true,  they  have  not  been  rewarded  by  such  remarkable 
discoveries  as  might  have  been  recorded  in  former  Reports. 
Thus,  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  we  have  to  notice  two 
papers,  in  both  of  which  its  President  has  held  the  labouring 
oar : — 1.  Notes  on  a newly-discovered  Clay  Cj-linder  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  (Yol.  XII.  Pt.  1).  2.  Notes  on  Captain 

Durand’s  Report  upon  the  Islands  of  Bahrein  (Yol.  XII. 
Pt.  2). — In  the  Journal  Asiatique  are  several  short  papers 
bearing  on  Cuneiform  subjects : such  as  M.  Halevy’s  reply  to 
some  of  M.  Leuormant’s  remarks  in  his  “ Etudes  Accadiennes  ’> 
(May — June); — M.  Oppert’s  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Assyrian  -word  Zabat  (ibid)  ; — a discussion  between  MM. 
Halevy  and  Guyard,  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  Assyrian 
words : — a notice  by  M.  Lenormant  of  M.  Hommel’s  views 
“ Sur  la  legende  Chaldeenne  du  Soled”  (July); — M.  Halevy’s 
notes,  “On  some  Assyrian  words”  (Aug.  and  Sept.): — M. 
Oppert’s  paper,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Sumerian  or 
Accadian  word  Nitokhi  (in  Assyrian  Tilvoun ) must  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Island  Oval-Samek — or  Bahrein — where  too,  he 
thinks,  must,  also,  be  placed  the  legendary  metropolis,  Tyre, 
and  the  incunabula  of  Phoenician  civilization — a theory  which 
M.  Halevy  denies  (Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec.) ; — some  further 
remarks  by  MM.  Halevy  and  Guyard  on  certain  Assyrian 
words  (ibid) and  M.  Guyard,  Notes  de  Lexicographie 
Assyrienne  (ibid).  In  the  Revue  Critique  are  notices  of 
M.  Pogson’s  “Inscription  de  Bavian  ” ; — and  by  M.  Hommel, 
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“ Sur  deux  Inscriptions  d’Asurbanipal”  (Jan.  1880); — and, 
a long  and  able  review  by  M.  Halevy  of  Prof.  P.  Haupt’s 
“Die  Sumerischer  Familien-gesatze  ” (March,  1880).  In 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  is  a paper  by  M.  Henzey,  “ Sur 
les  terres  cuits  Babyloniens 11  (Dec.); — and  one  by  M. 
Menant,  objection  to  the  view  of  the  late  G.  Smith,  that  two 
figures  on  a cylinder  described  by  him  represented  Adam  and 
Eve  (ibid). 

Before  the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society  many  papers  of 
value  have  been  read,  as,  for  instance,  an  account  by 
Mr.  Rassam  of  his  most  recent  excavations  in  Assyria  (Nov.) ; 
— a miscellaneous  paper  by  M.  Oppert,  in  which  he  stated 
his  belief  that  the  island  called  in  Accadian  Nitukhi  must 
be  the  same  as  Tilvun  (the  ancient  Tvlos,  now  Bahrein ),  and 
denied  that  the  name  Egibi  was  that  of  a firm  of  bankers,  but 
rather  a tribal  title  ; with  some  additional  notes  to  his  chrono- 
logy of  Genesis  (ibid.) ; — by  Mr.  Boscawen,  “ On  the  Monu- 
ments and  Inscriptions  on  the  rocks  above  the  Naln'-el-Kelb 
near  Beirut,”  (March,  1880) ; — by  G.  Benin,  Notes  on  Assyrian 
Numerals  (ibid.)  ; — and  by  Mr.  Finches,  “ On  a Cuneiform 
Tablet  relating  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  with  a 
notice  of  the  events  that  preceded  it  and  led  to  it”  (ibid). 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  also  read  “ Preliminary  Notes  on  the 
Characters,  Phonetics,  and  Language  of  the  Accadians  and 
Pre-Accadians,”  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  words  and 
characters  were  not  properly  Akkadian,  but  derived  from 
some  language  or  languages  of  an  earlier  date,  connected 
possibly  with  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  syllabic  cha- 
racters, from  which  were  derived  the  Cuneiform,  Khita, 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  American  (April). 

In  the  Athenceum , several  papers  and  reviews  have  been 
published  of  great  and  general  interest,  such  as  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen’s  account  of  Mr.  Ilormuzd  Rassam’s  recent  discoveries 
(July)  ; — the  notice  by  Mr.  Pinches  on  the  gates  of  Balawat 
(ibid) ; — a second  paper  by  Mr.  Boscawen,  On  the  original 
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name  of  Carchemish  (Nov.) ; — a letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  On  the  capture  of  Ecbatana,  with  reference  to 
a mutilated  tablet,  described  by  Mr.  Pinches  as  one  of 
Nabonidus,  but  on  which  he  had,  also,  discovered  a notice  of 
the  defeat  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  and  of  the  capture  of 
his  capital,  Ecbatana  (Feb.  1880)  : — and  a letter  from  Mr. 
Boscawen,  dated  Aleppo,  giving  a very  interesting  account  of 
the  Chaldaean  seals  in  the  Collection  of  Signor  S.  Thomassini. 
In  the  Academy  we  find  a review  by  M.  Lenormant  of 
a paper  by  M.  Haupt,  entitled  “ An  Accadian  Legend  Text” 
(Nov.)  ; — a letter  from  Prof.  Sayce  “ On  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  ” 
(Dec.) ; — a second  letter  by  the  same  scholar,  “ On  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  tablet  of  Cyrus  ” (March, 
1880);  and  a reply  from  M.  Guyard  to  remarks  in  the 
Academy  on  the  Babylonian  word  Imga  (April).  M.  Le- 
normant has  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review , for 
April,  an  interesting  paper  “On  the  Genealogies  between 
Adam  to  the  Deluge,”  in  which  he  suggests  that  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  may  represent  races  and  tribes,  rather 
than  ancient  jrods,  the  varying  names  jriven  to  them  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Sethites  and  Cainites  being  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  writers  to  express  the  moral  contrast  existing  between 
the  two  lines.  M.  Lenormant  agrees  with  Dr.  Goldziher 
in  seeing  the  day  and  night  in  the  original  meaning  of  Adah 
and  Zillah,  the  wives  of  Lamech. 

Among  the  separate  books  or  essays  that  have  been  printed 
during  the  past  year,  may  be  noted, — M.  Menant,  Manuel 
de  la  langue  Assyrienne,  1.  Le  Syllabaire  ; 2.  La  Gram- 
maire  ; 3.  Choix  de  Lectures,  Paris,  1880  ; — Do.,  Notice  sur 
quelques  Empreintes  des  Cylindres  du  dernier  Empire  de 
Chaldee,  and  Les  Cylindres  Orientaux  du  Cabinet  Royal  des 
Medailles  a la  Haye ; — M.  Paul  Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen 
Familien-gesetze  in  Keilschrift ; ein  Assyriologische  Ex- 
cursion ; — F.  Lenormant,  Lettres  Assyriologiques,  2de  Serie, 
Etudes  Accadiennes,  Tome  iii.  2de  Livr. ; — H.  Pogson, 
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LTnscription  de  Bavian,  texte,  traduction  et  commentaire 
philologique,  Ire  partie,  No.  39  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  l’Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes ; — F.  G.  Pinches,  Bronze  Gates  of 
Balawat ; — E.  de  Chossat,  Repertoire  Assyrien  (traduction 
et  lecture),  4to.,  Lyon,  1879; — J.  Oppert,  Le  peuple  et  la 
langue  des  Medes ; — Iv.  P.  Patkanof,  Sur  l’expedition  sup- 
posee  de  Taklat  - palasar  aux  montagnes  de  l’lnde.  Rev. 
Prof.  Sayce  is,  we  understand,  thoroughly  revising  Mr.  G. 
Smith’s  Chaldaean  Genesis,  to  which  he  will  add  much  new 
matter. — Mr.  E.  A.  Budge,  of  Christ’s  Coll.  Camb.  has  also 
published  in  the  series  known  as  “ Archaic  Classics,”  “ Assy- 
rian Texts,  being  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  Shalmaneser  II., 
Sennacherib,  and  Asur  - Banipal,  with  Philological  Notes.” 
Inter  alia , it  may  be  stated  that  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  have  been  enriched  during  the  last  year 
by  a large  number  of  inscribed  tablets  from  Hillah,  many 
of  them  of  the  highest  importance : curiously  enough,  about 
50  tablets  have  been  detected  as  modern  forgeries. 


Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Semitic  or  Oriental  may  be 
noticed  Mr.  Popper’s  “ Der  ursprung  des  Monotheismus,  eiue 
liistorische  Kritik  des  Hebraischen  Altenthums,”  etc.,  in  which 
his  views  as  to  the  existence  of  Myths  among  the  Hebrews  go 
far  beyond  even  those  advanced  by  Dr.  Goldziher: — a work  by 
Dr.  Ho  nun  el,  “Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  Sud- 
Semitischen  Volkern,”  a contribution  of  great  importance,  not 
only  for  Semitic  comparative  studies,  but,  also,  for  the  history 
of  the  culture  of  the  early  people  of  this  family— the  conclu- 
sion of  the  writer  being,  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Semites 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Nor 
must  we  fail  to  notice,  that  Madame  Mold  has  reprinted 
the  Annual  Reports  drawn  up  by  the  late  M.  Jules  Mold 
during  the  long  period  he  was  Secretary  to  the  French 
Asiatic  Society,  under  the  title  “ Vingt-sept  Ans  d’Histoire 
des  Etudes  Orientales,  rapports  faits  a la  Society  Asiatique  de 
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Paris,  1840-1867,”  the  volumes  being  prefaced  by  a “Notice 
sur  Jules  Mold,”  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller. — M. 
Schwab  has,  also,  written  a short  treatise,  entitled  “Des  Point- 
voyelles  dans  les  langues  Semitiques.” — Before  the  American 
Philological  Society  held  at  Newport  in  July,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy 
has  read  two  papers  “ On  Shemitic  derived  stems,”  and  “ On 
Expressions  of  Modal  Ideas  in  Shemitic,”  respectively. 

Egyptology. — This  year,  as  on  former  occasions,  we  have 
to  record  the  publication  of  a large  number  of  essays,  papers, 
reviews,  and  books  on  this  subject.  Thus  in  the  Athenaeum 
of  March  13,  is  a brief  but  exhaustive  account  of  the  standing 
obelisk  of  Alexandria,  by  Dr.  Birch.  In  the  Academy  (June 
28)  we  have  an  interesting  review  by  Miss  Edwards  of 
Brugsch  Bey’s  “History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,” 
which  was  translated  into  English,  two  years  ago,  by  the  late 
H.  D.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Philip  Smith : — in  Sept.  6,  a letter 
of  much  interest,  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  entitled,  “ More 
Papyri  from  the  Fayyum,”  a discovery  the  more  important 
that  the  large  collection  recently  brought  together  by 
Brugsch  Bey  has  been  burnt  while  in  the  hands  of  the  book- 
binder. One  of  the  new  Papyri  is  as  early  as  a.h.  158  (a.d. 
775),  and  many  of  the  letters  still  have  attached  to  them  their 
original  seals. — In  Nov.  8,  1879,  and  Feb.  14,  1880,  are  two 
suggestive  letters  from  Miss  Edwards,  on  the  best  course 
to  be  taken  for  future  excavations  in  Egypt,  founded  on  a 
paper  read  before  the  Acad.  des.  Inscr.  in  October  last,  by 
Mariette  Bey  (now  Pasha) ; — and,  in  Feb.  21,  an  important 
communication  from  Prof.  Sayce,  following  up  the  views 
propounded  by  M.  Mariette  and  Miss  Edwards,  in  which, 
inter  alia , he  suggests  the  possibility,  that  the  autograph  of 
Herodotus  himself  may  be  one  day  found  among  the 
Greek  graffiti , so  abundant  in  Egypt : — In  April  10,  is  a 
further  letter  from  Professor  Sayce,  in  which  he  supports, 
from  his  own  recent  personal  observation,  the  new  views  of 
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Brugsch  Bey,  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  took  place 
across  the  Sirbonian  bog  and  not  across  any  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  as  hitherto  supposed. — In  April  24,  is  a letter  from  Miss 
Edwards  accepting,  generally,  Brugsch’s  view,  but  questioning 
some  geographical  details  advanced  in  the  previous  letter  from 
Professor  Sayce. — In  the  Academie  den  Inscriptions  is  a 
letter  from  Mariette  Bey,  announcing  his  discovery  of  three 
stelae  at  Abydos  (May  23) : and  a paper  by  M.  Pierret  en- 
titled “ Essai  sur  la  Mythologie  Egyptienne  ” (June  27). 

In  the  Revue  Critique  are  two  reviews  by  M.  Maspero — the 
first  of  Brugsch  Bey’s  “Dictionnaire  geographique  de  l’ancienne 
Egypte  ” (Nov.  8) ; and  the  second,  of  three  works  by  the 
same  author — which,  practically,  may  be  taken  together  to 
make  one  whole — viz.  his  Geschichte  Egyptens  unter  den 
Pharaonen  ; Verbesserungen  etc.,  to  the  above  ; and  the  recent 
English  translation  (Feb.  9).  The  last  review  is  important, 
indeed,  is,  in  itself,  a complete  study.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique 
of  Feb.  March,  April,  1880,  is  a paper  by  M.  Maspero,  en- 
titled “ Etude  de  quelques  peintures,  etc.,  funerailles.” — Before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  papers  have  been  read, 
by  M.  Revillout  on  “ Le  Decret  de  Plitah  Tolumen  en  faveur  de 
Ramses  II.  et  Ramses  III.,”  being  the  translation  of  two 
stelae,  one  in  the  great  Temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  the  other 
on  one  of  the  Pylons  of  the  Temple  built  by  Rameses  III.  at 
Medinet  Abu  : — by  Dr.  Birch,  “ On  the  monuments  of  the 
reign  of  Tirhaka  : ” — and  by  M.  Paul  Pierret,  “ On  the  bronze 
Libation  Vase  of  Osor-ur  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre : ” its  text  has  been  already  published  by  M.  Pierret 
in  the  “ Recueil  d.  Inscr.  du  Louvre”  (Etud.  Ilierogl.  No.  8). 
In  a work  recently  commenced,  and  called  the  “ Revue  de 
l’Histoire  des  Religions,”  are  papers  by  MM.  Barth  and 
Maspero,  “On  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt:  ” and  Dr.  Lautli 
has  contributed  to  the  “ Deutsche  Revue,”  a paper  entitled 
“ Konigin-Nitocris-Rhodopis  und  Aschcnbrodel’s  Ursprung.” 
M.  Lieblein  has  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress  at  St. 
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Petersburg,  vol.  2,  an  “Etude  sur  les  Xetas  : ” — Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  has  published  papers  “ On  Ancient  Egypt  ” in  the 
Contemporary  for  Jan.  Febr.  and  April — and  has  written  the 
article  “Egypt”  for  the  new  edition  of  Encyclop.  Britannica: 
— Mr.  Proctor,  “The  Problem  of  the  Great  Pyramid”  in 
the  Contemporary  for  Sept. : and  Count  Y.  Strauss  und 
Torney,  a paper,  “ Zur  Aegyptischen  Chronologie  ” in  the 
Augsburg  Allg.  Zeitung,  Beil.  212-218.  Of  books  or  jour- 
nals, one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Revue  Eyyptotogique , 
the  first  number  of  which  was  Lsued  on  January  1st, 
1880,  under  the  editorship  of  MM.  Brugsch,  Chabas,  and 
Revillout.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a publication,  which  has 
come  out  under  such  good  auspices,  may  be  well  supported  in 
the  future.  The  first  part  consists  of  forty-eight  pages  4to. 
with  four  plates  of  lithographed  facsimiles.  It  contains  a 
letter  from  M.  Revillout  to  Brugsch  Bey,  entitled  “ Quelques 
notes  chronologiques  sur  l’histoire  des  Lagides ; ” and  two 
papers  by  Brugsch  Bey,  the  first  entitled  “ Sur  le  mot  A don  ; ” 
the  second,  “ Etudes  geographiques.” 

Among  miscellaneous  books  may  be  noted,  Lanzone,  R. 
Y.,  “Le  domicile  des  Esprits,  papyrus  du  Musee  de  Turin 
publie  en  facsimile  ” ; — Yilliers  Stuart,  Nile  Gleanings, 
concerning  the  ethnology,  history  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt : 
— Pierret,  J.,  “ Essai  sur  la  Mythologie  Egyptienne,”  in 
which  the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  polytheism 
of  the  Egyptians  was  only  a disguised  monotheism; — Dr. 
Birch,  “ The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  a lecture  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  House  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge”;— Revillout,  E.,  “ Rituel  funeraire  de  Pamonth  en 
Demotique : ” — Mariette  Bey,  “Voyage  dans  la  haute 
Egypte,”  vol.  1,  a work  magnificently  got  up; — Lieblein,  J., 
“ Notice  sur  les  Monuments  Egyptiens  trouves  en  Sardaigne  : ” 
— Professor  Lauth,  “ Moses-Hosarsyphos-Sali-Hus,”  a strange 
book,  in  which  the  Professor  attempts  to  identify  the  Mes 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  with  the  Jewish  legislator.  It  is  hard 
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to  see  how  Moses  could  have  been  a Royal  scribe,  or  that  the 
family  adoring  Ptah  and  the  Apis,  could  be  that  of  Moses  the 
Jew: — Lefebure,  “ L’Egypte  ancienne — Discours  prononce  a 
1’ouverture  des  Conferences  d’Archeologie  Egyptienne  a la 
Facultd  des  Lettres  de  Lyon:” — Rodet,  “Sur  un  Manuel 
de  Calculateur  decouvert  dans  un  papyrus  Egyptien  : ” — 
Pauthier,  “Sinico-Egyptiaca,  Essai  sur  I’origine  etle  formation 
similaire  desEcritures  figuratives  Chinoises  et  Egyptiennes:  ” — 
Revillout,  E.,  “Nouvelle  Chrestomathie  Demotique,  Fasc.ii.:” 
— Ibid.,  “Le  proces  d’Hermas  d’apres  les  sources  Demotiques, 
premiere  rapport  sur  la  mission  en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas  : ” — Mariette  Bey,  “ Abydos,  transcription  des  Fouilles 
executees  sur  l’emplacement  de  cette  ville,”  tome  ii.  : — Schmidt, 
Y.,  “ Textes  Hieroglyphiques  inscrits  sur  pierre,  tires  du 
Museede  Copenhagen  : ” — Soldi,  E.,  “ L’ Art  Egyptien  d’apres 
les  derniers  decouverts  : ” — M.  Schiaparelli  has  published 
“ II  libro  de’  funerali,”  the  substance  of  which  he  read  to  the 
Congress  at  Florence  in  1878: — M.  Krell,  “Die  Composition 
und  die  Schicksale  des  Manethonischen  geschichtes : ” — 
Maspero,  “ Nouveau  Commentaire  sur  la  seconde  livre  d’Hero- 
dote  : ” — Bagster,  R.,  “ Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian 
Language : ” — Mr.  J.  W.  Loftie  has  printed,  privately,  a 
short  monograph  of  the  “ Table  of  Abood,”  with  seventy-six 
woodcuts  of  cartouches.  M.  E.  Van-Drival  has  printed, 
“ Grammaire  comparee  des  langues  Semitiques  et  de  l’Egyp- 
tien  : ” — M.  A.  Lincke,  “ Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Alt- 
Aegyptischen  Brief-Literatur : ” — M.  Maspero  has  reprinted 
from  the  Journ.  Asintique , “ Etudes  Egyptiennes,  L,  Romans 
et  poesie  du  Papyrus  Harris  conservee  au  Brit.  Mus. — 
Signor  Levi,  “ Raccolta  dei  segni  Ieratici  Egizi  nelle  diverse 
epoche  con  i correspondente  Geroglifici  ed  i loro  differenti  valori 
fonetici : ” and  Dr.  Wiedemann  has  published,  “ Goschichte 
Aegyptens  von  Psammetich  I.  bis  auf  Alexander  den  Grossen.” 
The  leading  Journals  referring  to  Egyptian  matters  have 
not  been  idlo  during  tho  last  year:  thus  the  Zeitschrifl  f. 
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iEgvpt.  Sprache  has  given  various  able  articles  by  MM. 
Duinichen,  Erman,  Wiedemann,  Revillout,  Pierret,  Pichl 
and  others  : — as  have,  also,  the  Recueil  des  Travaux  relatifs  a 
la  Philologie  et  l’Archeologie  Egyptienne : — The  “Revue 
Egyptologique  ” has  been  already  referred  to. 

Zend , Pahlavi,  and  Persian. — The  following  reviews  or  papers 
maybe  referred  to  as  bearing  on  this  subject : — In  the  A thenceum 
of  July  12,  is  a good  notice  of  the  first  of  the  three  vols.  in 
which  Mr.  Rieu,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  proposes  to  publish  a complete  catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  under  his  charge.  The  present  one 
consists  of  432  fol.  pages,  comprising  history,  biography,  the 
Religion,  Law  and  Philosophy  of  Islam,  Christian,  Parsi,  and 
Hindu  Theology,  Travels,  Geography,  etc. ; — In  August  2, 
is  an  interesting  review  of  Sir  Louis  Pelly’s  “ Miracle  Play 
of  Hasan  and  Husein,”  which  is  now  before  the  public  in 
a far  more  complete  form  than  has  been  previously  the  case. 
[The  same  work  is  reviewed  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  in  the 
Academy  under  date  July  12]  ; — In  the  Academy , September 
20,  is  a review  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  the 
Salaman  and  Absal  of  Jami,  rendered  into  English  verse — 
a sufficient  proof,  were,  indeed,  any  needed,  that  the  expres- 
sion of  Oriental  thought  can  be  made  attractive  to  home 
readers ; — In  the  Trans.  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  are  papers 
by  Prof  Spiegel  on  “ Adar  Gustasp  ” (xxxiii.  3) ; — by  Prof. 
Ethe,  Nasir  Chusrau’s  Rasanainama  oder  buch  der  Erlauch- 
tung; — and  by  K.  Himly,  Einige  worte  fiber  das  Persische 
Brettspeil  Nerd  (ibid) ; — In  the  Journ.  Asiatique  are  two 
papers  by  M.  de  Harlez,  one  entitled  “Etudes  Iraniennes” 
(since  printed  separately),  the  other  a 4th  article  on  “ lies 
origines  du  Zoroastrisme,”  and,  also,  short  notices  by  M.  Dillon 
and  B.  de  Meynard,  respectively,  of  M.  Harlez’s  Manuel 
de  la  langue  de  l’Avesta,  and  of  Mr.  Rieu’s  Catalogue  of  the 
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Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; — In  the  Revue  Critique 
are  reviews  by  M.  Darmesteter  of  M.  Geldner’s  Metrik  der 
Junger  Avesta ; — of  Spiegel’s  Iranian  Antiquities  ; — of  Justi’s 
History  of  Ancient  Persia ; — of  Aogemadaeca,  ein  Parsen- 
tract  in  Pazend  ; — of  Wilhelm,  De  verbis  denominati  vis  linguae 
Bactricae ; — and  of  E.  W.  W est’s  edition  of  Haug’s  Essays. 
In  the  Indian  Antiquary  (Jan.  1880)  is  a notice  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  West  of  a Pahlavi  MS.  (at  Bombay),  containing  a more 
complete  text  of  the  Bundahesh , than  has  hitherto  been  met 
with,  and  in  March,  1880,  a translation  of  the  Gatha 
Ahunavaiti  of  the  Parsis,  Yasna  xxx. 

Among  miscellaneous  books  may  be  mentioned, — a trans- 
lation by  Dr.  W.  Bacher  (of  Strassburg),  of  Sa’di’s  Sahibiyeh 
(Aphorisms,  etc.,)  with  a biography  of  the  poet: — a second 
edition  of  Mr.  Eastwick’s  Gulistan  : — Handbuch  der  Avvesta- 
sprache,  Grammatik,  Chrestomathie  und  Glossar,  by  M. 
Geiger: — Guyard,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Persane  Yulgaire: — 
Capt.  W.  Clarke's  Bustan  of  Sa’di,  in  English  prose. — In  the 
Records  of  the  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  ii.  M. 
Saleman  prints  a paper,  “Ueber  eine  Parsen  handschrift 
der  Off.  Bibl.  in  St.  Petersburg;” — M.  J.  A.  Harkavy,  Sur 
un  passage  des  Prairies  d’Or  de  Ma§oude,  concernant  l’his- 
toire  ancienne  des  Slaves ; — M.  Yullers  has  brought  out 
vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  of  Firdusi’s  Shahnameh.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  Master,  of  the  India  Office,  the  able 
translator  of  the  Anwari  Suhaili,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  the  compilation  of  a Persian  Dictionary ; — Prof. 
Hubschmann  is  at  work  on  a Zend  Grammar  to  be  published 
in  Triibner’s  Oriental  Series ; and  M.  A.  Jaba  has  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science, 
St.  Petersburg,  a Dictionnaire  AMrcfc-Frai^ais. 

Turkish. — M.  L.  M.  Fink  has  published,  “ Tiirkischer 
Dragoman,  Grammatik,  phrasen-sammlung  und  worterbuch 
der  Turkischcn  sprache”  (second  edition): — Mr.  Redhouse, 
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Turkish  Dictionary  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish  and 
Turkish  and  English  (second  edition)  : — also  a reprint  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  his 
paper  “ On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish 
Poetry  ” : — 0.  Ruzicka-Ostoic,  “ Turkisch  Deutsches-  Worter- 
buch  mit  transcription  d.  Tiirkischen  ” : — Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
M.R.A.S.,  The  Capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Taj-ut- 
Tevarikh — the  “Diadem  of  Histories” — written  in  Turkish 
by  Khoja  Sa’d-ud-din.  M.  Vambery  has  given  a paper, 
entitled,  “ Sprach-reform  in  der  Turkei,”  to  the  Magasin  d. 
Auslandes,  No.  14,  15. 

Armenian. — The  Rev.  F.  M.  Bedrossian  has  printed,  in 
Venice,  a new  Armenian-Euglish  Dictionary : — and  M. 
Brosset  has  given,  “ Notice  sur  un  MS.  Armeuien  nouvelle- 
ment  acquis  pour  la  Bibl.  Imperiale”  (Mel.  Asiat.  viii. 
3,  4) : — and,  in  Armenian,  has  been  published,  “ A History 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  by  Sebeos  (seventh  century),  and 
the  commencement  of  the  history  of  Mikhilar  d’Ani  (twelfth 
century).” 

Numismatics. — For  Numismatics  the  following  papers  may 
be  mentioned  : To  the  Journal  Asiatique  M.  Sauvaire 
contributes  a paper,  entitled,  “ Materiaux  pour  servir  a 
l’Histoirede  la  Numismatique  etde  la  Metrologie  Musulmane,” 
1st  part ; — and  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  are 
papers  of  great  value  by  Messrs.  Stickel  and  1 iesenhausen, 
‘Die  Weltbezeichn ungen  auf  Muhammedanische  Munze  — 
and  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  “ Die  Munzen  d. 
Sassaniden  ” (his  fourth  contribution  on  the  same  subject). 
Dr.  G.  Saleman  also  contributes  a paper,  “Ueber  eine 
Pehlevisch-Arabische  Miinze  ” ; and  Dr.  Fleischer  gives  a 
notice  of  a find  of  Sassanian  coins  at  Oberlausitz,  and  suggests 
that  they  may  have  found  their  way  thither  by  trade 
from  Trebizond.  To  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  Air.  C.  J. 
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Rodgers  contributes  two  papers,  “ On  the  Coins  of  the  Old 
Maharajas  of  Kashmir”  (with  two  plates),  and  “On  the 
Coins  of  the  Old  Sultans  of  Kashmir,”  respectively  ; and  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society  are  papers  by  Rajendra 
Lala,  “ On  Pathan  and  Bengal  Coins,”  and  “ On  Gold  Coins 
sent  to  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  ” : — by  Dr.  Hoernle, 
“On  the  Gold  Coins  found  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  Ain  Posh,” 
with  a plate  of  the  Ariano-Pali  characters  : — by  C.  J.  Rodgers, 
“ On  some  Coins  of  Khusru  Shah  and  Kliusru  Malik,” 
with  a plate,  and  “ On  some  Coins  of  the  Maharajas  of 
Kongra”: — by  Mr.  Growse,  “On  some  Coins  found  on  the 
Site  of  the  Old  Fort  at  Balashahor”: — by  H.  Rivett-Carnac, 
“ On  Coins  of  the  Sunga  or  Mitra  Dynasty  of  Ramnagar 
or  Ahichhatra,  the  ancient  capital  of  North  Panchala  or 
Rohilkhund ” : — by  General  Cunningham,  “ On  the  Gold 
Coins  found  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  Ain  Posh”  (with  three 
plates)  : — and  by  Mr.  Stulpnagel,  “ On  the  Coins  of  Gheias- 
ed-din.”  To  the  Indian  Antiquary , Mr.  Hoernle  contributes 
a paper,  “On  the  Monograms  of  the  Baktro-Greek  King 
Euthydemus,”  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  two  papers,  one, 
“ On  some  Bilingual  Coins  of  Bokhara,”  and  the  other, 
“ On  Andhra  Coins.”  In  Mr.  Burgess’s  Archceol.  of  W. 
India  ( Bombay  Selections ) Bhagvanlal  Indraji  has  given 
an  account  of  a collection  of  Coins  from  Kachh.  In  the 
Travaux  de  la  Troisieme  Session  du  Congres  d.  Orientalistes  a 
St.  Petersbourg,  vol.  2,  is  a paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Lerch, 
“ Sur  les  Monnaies  des  Boukhar-Koudars  ou  Princes  de 
Bokhara  avant  la  Conquete  de  Maverennahr  par  les  Arabes  ” 
[see  Remarks  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas — Report  of  1879,  p.  cvi]  : — 
and  by  M.  Lagus,  “ Numi  Cufici,  aliaque  Orientis  monumenta 
vetera  in  Finlandia  reperta.”  Among  books  may  be  noticed  a 
remarkable  series  recently  published  in  Spain  (which,  though 
not  all  of  last  year,  it  is  convenient  to  group  together)  bv 
Don  F.  Codera  y Zaidin,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Madrid, 
entitled,  severally:  Tratado  di  Numismatica- Arabigo- 
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Espanola; — Cecas  Arabigo-Espanoles  ; — Errores  de  varios 
Numismaticos  estranjeros  al  tratar  de  las  Monedas  Arabigo- 
Espanoles  impugnacion  ; — Estudio  historico-critico  sobre  las 
monedas  de  los  Abbadies  de  Seville  ; — Estudio  historico-critico 
sobre  la  historia  y monedas  de  los  Hammudies  de  Malaga  y 
Algeciras ; — and  Titulos  y Nombres  proprios  en  los  monedas 
Arabigo-Espanoles.  These  works  clearly  show  that  M.  Codera 
is  at  present  the  leading  authority  on  Arabic-Spanish  Coins. 

An  unique  work  has  been  recently  completed  in  Japan 
called  ‘k  Dai  Nipon  Kaneshi,”  or  a History  of  the  Coinage 
of  Japan,  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jingo  Koga,  a.d. 
201-269,  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Meichi  (1876), 
by  Yoshida — it  comprises  no  less  than  thirty-two  8vo.  vols. 
Mr.  Madden’s  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage  and  of  Money 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (second  enlarged  edition) — 
to  form  part  vii.  of  the  International  Numismata  Orientalia — 
is  in  progress  of  publication.  In  the  Zeitschrift  (lea  Deutschen 
Paleestina  Vereins  is  a brief  but  good  paper,  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Erman,  called  “Uebersicht  der  Munzgeschichte  Palastina’s” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1,  2),  with  a short  note  on  the  same  by  Mr. 
C.  Schick  ; and  a very  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Erman 
of  a discovery  recently  made  at  Jerusalem  of  an  earthenware 
lamp  in  which  were  forty-one  gold  and  118  silver  coins — most 
of  them  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejra,  the  latest 
being  a.d.  936-7.  They  range  over  a wide  extent  of 
countrr  from  Taberiyah  to  Samarkand  and  Kirman.  The 
earliest  coins  are  the  most  common. 

Epigraphy. — The  study  and  the  publication  of  inscriptions 
has  progressed  favourably  during  the  last  year.  Thus  in 
Mr.  Burgess’s  last  survey  — the  report  on  the  Province  of 
Ivachh — are  copies  of  inscriptions  from  that  province  in  the 
Devana^ari  character  with  translations;  and  in  various  journals, 
Eastern  or  European,  several  interesting  inscriptions  have  been 
published,  to  some  of  which  attention  will  now  be  called.  In 
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the  Academy  for  Aug.  2,  is  an  important  review  by  Prof.  F. 
Max  Miiller,  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Burnell’s  Elements 
of  South  Indian  Palaeography,  in  which  the  Semitic  origin  of 
the  Indian  Alphabets  is  strongly  enforced; — in  June  7,  is  a 
review  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  of  the  1st  vol.  of  General 
Cunningham’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum ; — and  in 
Feb.  21,  1880,  a review  by  Mr.  Cheyne  of  M.  Berger’s 
L’Ange  d’Astarte,  Etude  sur  la  seconde  Inscription  d’Oum- 
el-Awamid.  [The  same  Inscription  has  also  been  discussed 
by  M.  Ganneau  in  Rev.  Critique,  Feb.  2.]  In  the  Trans. 
German  Oriental  Society  (xxxiii.  3)  Mr.  J.  H.  Mordtmann 
has  given  a paper  entitled,  “Die  Himjarischen  Inschriften  in 
Tschiuili  Kiosckh  ” ; — and,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  for 
August,  is  an  account  of  a Graeco-Egyptian  Inscription  in 
the  Museum  at  Boulak.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society , No.  4,  1879,  is  a paper  by  Mr.  Y.  A.  Smith,  “ On 
Chandel  Antiquities  ” ; and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society , 
Mr.  Rajeudralala  notices  a donation  Insci’iption  from  Rajaur- 
garh  ; — he  also  gives  a note  of  the  Inscription  on  a gate  of 
the  Krishna  Dwaraka  Temple  at  Gaya,  and  a translation 
of  the  Copper  Plate  Inscription  procured  by  Major  Idolroyd 
from  Nirmand  in  Ivula. 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (May  and  June,  1879)  is  an  able 
review  by  M.  Senart  of  General  Cunningham’s  “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Indicarum  ” ; — and  a paper  by  the  same  writer, 
the  commencement  of  an  Essay  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Piyadasi 
(Asoka) ; — a notice  by  M.  Phil.  Berger,  Sur  les  caracteres 
Pheniciens  destines  a l’impression  du  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum — with  copies  of  those  used,  respectively,  by 
Bodoni,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and  M.  do  Saulcy ; and  also  of 
those  adopted  for  the  forthcoming  work,  the  first  fasciculus  of 
which  is  expected  daily.  In  the  Jlcrue  Critique  (Nov.  29) 
is,  also,  a review  of  General  Cunningham’s  “ Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum,”  by  M.  Leon  Feer; — and  in  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions , July  12,  a Phoenician  inscription  from 
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Carthage  presented  by  M.  Delattre  is  noticed  with  some 
good  remarks  on  it  by  M.  Renan.  In  the  Indian  Antiquart/ 
INI r.  Fleet  has  continued  his  publication  of  Sanskrit  and 
Old  Canarese  Inscriptions,  Nos.  LIV.-LXXIX.,  and,  in  the 
same  useful  publication  are  notices  by  Major  J.  W.  Watson 
of  two  early  Muhammadan  Inscriptions  in  Saurashtra  ; — and 
a report  by  Dr.  E.  INI  tiller  on  the  Inscriptions  in  the  Hamban- 
tota  District  and  on  those  of  the  North-Western  Province 
of  Ceylon : there  are,  also,  two  papers  in  it  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Foulkes,  On  a "rant  of  the  Pahlava  Kin"  Nandi 
Yarma; — and  a plate  of  a spurious  early  Chalukya  Copper 
Plate  Grant,  now  in  the  British  Museum ; — Other  papers 
are  by  Prof.  Jacobi  of  Munster  on  his  identification  of  the 
name  Pulasa,  in  a Kuda  Inscription,  with  the  modern  Tulsi ; 
— by  Iv.  T.  Telang,  on  a new  Silara  Copper  Plate  Grant; — 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Foulkes,  on  a grant  of  Yira-Chola ; — 
and  by  Dr.  R.  Hoernle,  Note  on  a rock-cut  Inscription  from 
Riwa.  In  the  Trans.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  are  papers  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Stout,  on  Inscriptions  of  Shinabara  and  Amakusa  ; 
— and  bv  Mr.  E.  Satow,  On  the  Transliteration  of  the  Japanese 
Syllabaries. — From  the  Annates  de  1' Extreme  Orient,  we  learn 
that  M.  Marcliand  has  sent  the  valuable  Inscriptions  he  has 
collected  in  Cambodia  to  Prof.  Kern,  who  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  decipher  them,  and  to  send  his  account  of  them  for 
publication  in  the  “ Annales.” — In  the  Calcutta  Review  for 
July,  is  a good  article  on  Monumental  Inscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  Ceylon  Branch , Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1880,  is  a 
paper  bv  Dr.  Muller  (Government  Archgeologist),  On  the  text 
and  translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Mahiudo  III.  (a.d.  99/  — 
1013),  at  Mahintale,  with  a glossary.  [He  is  now  engaged 
on  a Corpus  Inscript.  Ceylonicarum.] — The  Hamathite  Inscrip- 
tion has  been  recently  set  up  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has 
five  lines  of  picture-writing,  and,  apparently,  has  formed  part 
of  a doorway.  The  Museum  has  also  received  several  stone 
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fragments  from  Djerabis,  a slab  with  bas-reliefs,  a draped  man, 
and  three  lines  of  Palmyrene,  from  Palmyra.  To  the  Museum, 
also,  have  been  removed,  and  are  now  being  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  chief  staircase,  the  famous  Amravati  sculptures^ 
formerly  the  chief  glory  of  the  India  Museum.  At  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology , a paper  from  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscaweu 
has  been  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  inscriptions,  etc.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Lycus)  near  Beirut.  In  the 
Athenaeum  of  March  20  is  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith 
to  Prof.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  on  some  rude  Inscriptions  he 
copied  near  Taif,  he  thinks  to  be  South  Semitic,  and  one,  in 
the  following  week  from  Professor  Sayce,  claiming  for  them 
an  Egyptian  origin ; also,  in  that  for  April  20,  a remarkable 
paper  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  giving  an  account  of  a 
Phoenician  Inscription  containing  the  name  of  Hiram  King  of 
the  Sidonians.  M.  Cardenas  has  published  Inscriptiones 
Arabes  de  Granada; — and  M.  Amador  de  los  llios,  Inscrip- 
ciones  Arabes  de  Sevilla,  and  Inscripciones  Arabes  de  Cordoba. 
The  Palceographical  Society  has  continued  its  useful  labours. 
Thus,  we  have  to  record  the  publication  of  the  5th  part  of  the 
Oriental  series,  under  the  careful  editing  of  Prof.  W.  Wright, 
of  Cambridge  : this  part  contains  selected  leaves  from  Ashtasa- 
hasrika-prajnaparamita  (Sanskrit)  of  the  13th  century ; — 

A 

Acharanga  (Sanskrit)  of  the  same  century ; — The  Koran 
(Arabic),  8th  century  ; — Diwanu-l-Adab  (Arabic),  10th 
century  ? ; — The  Koran  (Arabic),  13th  century  ; — The  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (Ethiopic),  14th  century ; — Stele  of  Sakkara 
(Egyptian  Aramaic),  8th  century ; — The  Stele  of  Carpentras 
(Egyptian  Aramaic),  4th  or  3rd  century  b.c.  ; — Inscription 
from  Siah  (Aramaic  of  the  Hauran),  late  1st  century  b.c.  ; — 
The  New  Testament  (Syriac),  8th  century  ; — Prayers,  etc. 
(Mandaitic),  16th  century; — Senak  (Hebrew),  the  first  year  of 
15th  century. — We  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a matter  of  general 
regret  among  scholars,  that  this  admirable  series,  conducted 
by  Prof.  Wright,  at  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time,  should  be 
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compelled  to  drop,  from  want  of  the  support,  which  Oriental 
scholars  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  to  it. 


A frica. — Of  new  books  on  African  languages  we  have  the 
following: — A grammar  of  the  Ivi-Niassa  language  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Riddel,  of  the  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Livingstone  on  Lake  Niassa ; a work  very  well 
performed  and  opening  out  a new  chapter  in  our  linguistic 
knowledge.  The  language  belongs  to  the  great  Bantu  family. 
— A grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language,  to  which  a vocabulary 
is  annexed  by  a late  Missionary  to  the  Gaboon  on  the  West 
Coast,  has  been  published  at  New  York.  This  language  is, 
also,  a member  of  the  Bantu  family,  and  is,  therefore,  allied  to 
the  languages  spoken  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  south  of 
the  great  continent,  though  totally  distinct  from  the  Negro 
languages  spoken  in  its  comparative  vicinity.  The  Rev.  F. 
W.  Holbe  has  prepared  an  English- Herero  Dictionary  which 
will  be  published,  if  sufficient  support  be  given  to  him. 
This  language  is  spoken  in  Damara  Land  on  the  West 
Coast,  North  of  the  Colony  of  Cape  Town.  It  belongs  also 
to  the  Bantu  family — Mr.  Palgrave,  in  the  South  African 
Folk-lore  Journal , gives  a long  note  explanatory  of  thirty-two 
Otyi- Herero  words  met  with  in  the  text  of  a paper  given  in 
the  Journal  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  Vielie,  with  directions  with 
reference  to  the  Herero  vowels,  etc.  A Zulu  Dictionary  and 
a second  edition  of  a Zulu  Grammar  by  the  Rev.  C.  Roberts 
is,  also,  ready  : — The  Rev.  C.  F.  Schenker,  the  author  of  a 
Temua  Grammar,  published  sixteen  years  ago,  is  now  engaged 
on  the  compilation  of  a Dictionary  of  this  language  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. — Much  has  been  done  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Africa,  and,  especially  in  Madagascar,  where 
the  Rev.  G.  Cousins  and  the  Rev.  James  Sibree  have  pre- 
eminently distinguished  themselves.  Between  them  they  have 
edited  the  Antananarivo  and  Madagascar  Magazine — and 
the  latter  has  published  a work  entitled  “ The  Great  African 
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Island — chapters  on  Madagascar,”  which  brings  up  to  the 
present  date  all  that  is  really  known  about  this  remarkable 
island.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a considerable 
literature  has  sprung  up  in  connexion  with  this  island,  and 
that  there  are,  at  present,  no  less  than  seven  Malagasy 
grammars  and  four  dictionaries,  in  English  or  French,  besides 
collections  of  Malagasy  Folk-lore  and  Customs.  A more  com- 
plete Dictionary  is  in  progress,  as  is,  also,  a revision  of  the 
Malagasy  Bible. — The  Dictionary  of  the  Suahili  Language, 
originally  commenced  by  the  well-known  Missionaries  Messrs. 
Kraflft  and  Rebmann,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  largely 
added  to.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  it  by  subscription. 

Mr.  Alexander  Riddel  has  prepared  a grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Cliinyanja  language  spoken  at  Lake  Nyassa — 
perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  to  writing  any  of  the 
Kaffir  tongues  of  Central  Africa,  except  a sketch  of  the 
Mobba  contained  in  the  unpublished  papers  of  Dr.  Barth. — 
To  the  veteran  scholar,  on  all  matters  Egyptian — indeed 
African,  as  well — Dr.  R.  Lepsius,  we  owe  the  publication  of 
“ Nubische  Grammatik  mit  einer  einleitung  fiber  die  vblker, 
und  sprachen  Africas.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius’s  publication  is  far  away  the  most  important  that 
has,  as  yet,  been  published,  on  the  thorny  subject  of  the 
connexion  or  inter-dependence  of  the  languages  spoken  in 
Africa;  nor  need  we  add,  that  he,  of  living  scholars,  is  the 
fittest,  from  a half  century’s  study,  to  do  for  Africa  what  Brian 
Hodgson  and  W.  von  Humboldt  have  done,  for  other  branches 
of  linguistic  research.  For  Berber  we  have  M.  Basset’s 
“ Poeme  de  Qabi,”  which  has  been  printed,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  Sir  Henry  Rawltnson 
(the  President)  said, — “ Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after  the  full 
report,  which  has  been  laid  before  you,  of  the  progress  of 
Oriental  research  during  the  past  year,  some  portions  of  which 
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have  now  been  read  to  you,  I feel  relieved  of  saying  more 
than  a very  few  words.  But  I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  your  Society — as  evidenced 
by  the  state  of  your  finances,  and  by  the  high  character  and 
the  increased  number  of  tho  papers  read  at  your  meetings, 
and  published,  so  far  as  we  have  had  spaco,  in  our  Journal. 

I see  from  tho  abstract  of  the  Report  that  we  have  during 
tho  last  year  elected  fifty  new  members,  against  a loss  of  nine, 
the  advantage  to  the  Society  being,  that  we  have  now  forty- 
one  more  members  on  our  lists,  than  when  I had  the  honour 
of  addressing  you  at  our  last  Anniversary ; the  gain  to  the 
Society,  including  the  payments  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident 
Members,  being  certainly  as  much  as  £85  per  annum.  It  will 
be  within  the  recollection  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  that, 
not  long  ago,  we  were,  like  our  friends,  the  Agriculturists  and 
Merchants,  suffering  from  what  is  called  depression — our 
subscriptions  having  gradually  fallen  off,  with  a Journal  yearly 
diminishing  both  in  bulk  and  value — the  natural  inference  being, 
that  much  less  interest  was  taken  in  our  proceedings  than  in 
our  earlier  days.  Yet  this  depression  was  not  due  to  any 
faults  of  our  own  ; nor  was  it  due  to  the  exhaustion,  or  to 
the  sensible  reduction,  of  our  field  of  legitimate  operations. 
It  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  drawing  off  of  our  best  blood, 
our  main  supply  of  nutriment  having  been  diverted  into  other 
chaunels,  and  distributed  among  many  smaller  Societies,  more 
or  less  devoted  to  kindred  subjects.  Thanks,  however,  to  our 
good  constitution,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  we  have  been 
supported  by  the  working  officers  of  our  Society,  we  seem  to  be 
now  getting  over  this  temporary  difficulty — this  functional 
derangement — as  the  doctors  would  call  it.  Our  finances  are 
sensibly  improving,  while  literary  contributions  from  San- 
skritists,  Sinologues,  Assyriologists,  Archaeologists  and  Oriental 
scholars  of  diverse  classes,  flow  in  to  us  from  all  directions ; 
so  that  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  current  number  of 
our  Journal  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  with 
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regard  to  the  extent,  character,  variety  and  quality  of  the 
papers  to  be  found  in  it. 

All,  therefore,  I will  do  now,  is  to  invite  the  members 
present,  and  all  whom  they  may  be  able  to  influence,  to  join 
us  in  a vigorous  and  sustained  exertion  for  the  future.  Let 
all  Oriental  scholars — each  in  his  own  special  department — 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  we  shall  then  maintain 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  its  pristine  activity  and 
reputation. 

For  myself  I need  say  no  more  than  this,  that  my  tenure 
of  office,  as  determined  by  my  election  in  1878,  extends  for 
one  year  more,  and  that,  during  this  period,  I shall  do  my 
best  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  with  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  united  Council,  and  the  additional 
services  of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Oust,  as  our  Honorary  Secretary,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  go  on  even  more  prosperously 
than  before,  not  experiencing  any  slackness  in  the  general 
sphere  of  our  activity,  or  any  hindrance  to  our  career  of 
usefulness. 

It  having  been  proposed  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I.,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  K.C.B.,  that 
the  Report  be  adopted,  and  this  proposal  having  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  Meeting, 

The  President,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  announced  the 
following  Members  as  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President  and  Director. — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I. ; Sir  T. 
Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I. ; Lieut.-Col.  Yule,  C.B. 

Council. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ; Major-General  E.  T. 
Dalton,  C.B. ; Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  K.C.S.I. ; James  Fergusson, 
F.R.S. ; Arthur  Grote,  Esq.;  Lieut.-Col.  Keatinge,  Y.C. ; 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  K.C.B. ; Lieut.-Col. 
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Lewin  ; General  Maclagan;  Col.  Sir.  AY.  Merewether,  K.C.S.I.; 
Major  Mockler ; Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I. ; Lieut. -General  Sir 
II.  Norman,  K.C.B. ; General  Sir  Arthur  Pliayre,  K.C.B.; 
Lieut.-General  Sir  II.  E.  Thuillier,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer. — Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary. — W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Assistant  Secretary. — H.  F.  W.  Holt,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Robert  N.  Oust,  Esq. 

Donations  to  the  Library. — The  Council  have  to  report 
donations  to  the  Library  from — 

The  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Straits  Settlements  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  East  India  Association. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Linna;an  Society  of  London. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Liverpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
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The  Proprietors  of  the  Canadian.  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  Ethnologique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  Geographique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  de  la  Geographie  de  Bordeaux. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

The  Itoyal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  “ dei  Lincei  ” of  Rome. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

The  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

The  University  of  Bonn. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap. 

Koningkl.  Institut.  d.  Nederlandsche- Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Institute  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum. 

of  the  Academy. 

of  the  London  and  China  Telegraph. 

of  Allen’s  Indian  Mail. 

of  the  Homeward  Mail. 

of  the  Mission  Field. 

of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association. 

of  Light  for  India. 

The  Society  also  takes  in  the  following  papers  : 

The  Indian  Antiquary. 

The  Revue  Critique. 

The  Oriental  Publications  of  the  Palicographical  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  India  Office  Library. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  United  Service  Museum. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
The  Lin  moan  Society  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  Goological  Society  of  London. 
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The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Tho  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Library'  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel. 

Tho  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Institute. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Tho  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

University  College,  London. 

The  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Bodleian  Library. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  individual  donations : 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Buddha  Gaya — the  Hermitage  of 
Sakya  Muni,  by  Rajendralala  Mitra. — The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  by  Major- 
Gen.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.— The  Bondage  and  Travels  of  Johann 
Shiltsberger  (Hakluyt  Soc.). — Notes  on  the  Bauddha  Rock-cut  Temples  of 
Ajanta,  by  James  Burgess. — Statements  and  Maps  to  accompany  Reports 
of  the  Revision  of  the  Records  of  the  Shahpur-Kundi  Circle. — Public 
Instruction  in  Bengal,  1878-9. — Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  vol.i.pt.3. — 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India. — Administration  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  for  the  year 
ending  1879. — Professional  Tapers  on  Indian  Engineering,  vol.  ix.  1880. — 
Madras  Administration  Report,  1878-9. — Standing  Information  regarding 
the  Official  Administration  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  2nd  edition. — Report 
on  the  Administration  of  Mysore,  1878-9. — Report  on  the  Administration  of 
British  Burma,  1880. — Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  1879. — Inventory  of  the  Collection  of  Indian  Art 
and  Manufactures  at  the  New  Indian  Museum,  1880. — Administration  of 
the  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies,  1878-9. — Voyage  and  "Works  of  John 
Davis.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Markham,  Capt.  R.N.  (Hakluyt  Soc.). — W.  W. 
Hunter.  Statistical  Account  of  Assam,  2 vols.  1880. 

Government  of  Bengal.  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India  by  Messrs. 

Medlieott  and  Blanford,  2 vols.  8vo.  map. — Records  of  Geological  Survey 
in  India,  vol.  xii.  pt.  3. — Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  in  India,  vol.  xvi. 
pt.  1. — Palaeontogia  Indica : (a),  Fossil  Flora  of  Upper  Gondwanas  ; (0), 
Salt  Range  Fossils,  etc.,  ser.  xiii. ; (y),  Tertiary  Fauna,  etc.,  ser.  xiv. — 
Abstract  of  the  Reports  of  Surveys  in  India. — Day,  F.  The  Fishes  of 
India,  vol.  ii. — Elliot,  J.  Report  on  the  Madras  Cyclone  of  May,  1879. — 
Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  India,  May,  1879.  Indian  Meteorological 
Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Blanford,  vol.  i.  pt.  2. — Report  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  1872-8. — 
Abstract  of  the  Surveys  of  India,  1877-8  and  1878-9. — Selections  from  the 
Records  of  Government  (Home  Department).  Report  on  Publications  issued 
and  registered  during  1878,  No.  clix. 
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From  the  Government  of  Madras.  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  pt.  3.  4to. — Mysore  Inscriptions,  Translated  for 
the  Government  of  India,  by  Lewis  Rice,  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

Government  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

No.  4. — Administration  of  the  Registration  Department,  to  March  31, 
1879. — Report  on  Public  Instruction,  1879. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Bibliotheca  Indica  : Vayu  Purana. — 

Gobhiliya  Grihya  Sutra. — Chaturvarga  Chintamani. — Bhamati  Sankita  of  the 
Black  Yajur  Veda. 

French  Government. — Urechi.  Chronique  de  Moldavie,  2 vols. — 

Bretschneider.  Recherches  sur  Pekin,  translated  from  the  German. — 
Tassy,  G.  de,  Bag  o Bahar.  Le  Jardin  et  le  Printemps — poeme  Hindoustani. — 
Recueil  des  Itineraires  et  des  Voyages  dans  1’ Asie  Centrale  et  dans  1’ Extreme 
Orient. — Conte  de  St.  Priest.  Memoires  de  l’Ambassade  de  France  en 
Turquie.- — Relation  de  l’Ambassade  au  Kharezm,  par  Riza  Qouly  Khan, 
trad,  par  M.  Schefer. — Melanges  d’Arclieologie  Egyptienne  et  Assyrienne. 
Tome  iii.fasc.  2,  3. — Etudes  Egyptologiques,  parM.Pierret.  Livr.  viii.-xii. — 
Documents  Divers  en  Egypte  et  en  Nubie,  par  Mariette  Bey.  Liv.  19-24. 

Marquis  Tseng,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 

H.  Memb.  R.A.S.  115  vols.  being  the  works  of  his  late  father,  consisting 
of  his  despatches,  rescripts,  etc.,  and  of  his  poetical  and  other  literary 
compositions. 

Society.  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  No.  307. — Annals  of 

the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  xi. 

Sanskrit  Text  Society.  Garbe,  R.  Vaitana  Sutra— the  Ritual  of  the 

Atharva  Veda. — Eggeling,  J.  Vardhamana’s  Ganaratnamahodadi. 

Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.,  Calcutta.  Tagore  Law  Lectures  for  1878,  by 

Dr.  Gooroodass  Banerjee. 

Patrick  Doyle,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M. R.A.S.  Mining  in  Larut. 

Jamaspi  Dastur.  Vol.  2 of  Pahlavi,  Gujarati  and  English  Dictionary. 

Rev.  Tien  Bey,  M. R.A.S.  The  Levant  Interpreter. 

Lieut. -Col.  T.  H.  Lewin,  M. R.A.S.  Manual  of  Tibetan. 

R.  Shangooney  Menon.  History  of  Travancore. 

J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.  Metrical  Translations 

from  Sanskrit. 

Ram  Das  Sen.  Aitihasika  Rahasya,  vol.  3. 

Prof.  Amari,  Hon.  M.  R.A.S.  Epigrafi  Arabici  di  Sicilia,  partie  2da. 

Prof.  Juynboll.  Jus  Shaphiticum.  At-tanbih. 

Prof.  Vasconcellos-Abreu.  Investigacoes  sobre  o caracter  de  civili- 

sacao  Arya-Hindu. — Importancia  capital  do  Sanscrito  come  base  da  glot- 
tologia  Arica. 

J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  Religions  de  l’Inde,  by 

M.  Barth. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  M.R.A.S.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  translated  into 

Bojingida  or  the  South  Andaman  Language,  by  E.  II.  Man  and  Lieut. 
Temple. — Transliteration  of  the  Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  characters, 
1876. — Grammar  of  Bojinjida,  1878. — The  Lokaniti.  Translated  from  a 
Burmese  paraphrase,  1878. 

Ramchandra  Ghose,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  A Peep  into  tho  Vaidic  Age ; or 

a Brief  Survey  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  1879. 

G.  C.  Stent,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.A.S.  A Chinese  and  English  Pocket- 
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Dictionary,  1874. — The  Jade  Chaplet  in  twenty-four  Beads.  A Collection 
of  Songs  from  the  Chinese,  1874. — Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary  in  the 
Pekinese  Dialect,  1877. — Entombed  Alive,  and  other  Songs,  from  the 
Chinese,  1878. 

From  Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  lion.  Sec.  R.A.S.  Grammar  of  the  Shan 
Language,  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing.— Biluchi  Handbook,  by  C.  E. 
Gladstone,  Esq. 

II.  II.  Howorth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  History  of  the  Mongols,  Part  2, 

Sect.  1.  2.  The  so-called  Tartars  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia. 

Rev.  J.  Long.  Colonel  Malleson’s  History  of  Afghanistan,  1878. — 

Rough  Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Burmese  Tribes. — Notes  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Country  on  the  March  from  Kala  Abd-ullah  Khan  in 
Khojak  Pass  to  Lugari,  1879. 

Messrs.  Triibner.  Selections  from  the  Koran,  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq. 

New  Edition,  edited  by  S.  L.  Poole,  Esq.  M. R.A.S. — Miscellaneous  Essays 
relating  to  India,  by  B.  II.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  2 vols.  1880.— History 
of  Indian  Literature,  by  Prof.  Weber.  Translated  by  MM.  Mann  and 
Zachariae,  1878. — Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon  of  the  Dhammapada, 
by  Prof.  Beal  1878. — Assyrian  Texts,  edited  by  E.  A.  Budge,  Esq., 
M. R.A.S.,  1880. 

Prof.  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.,  C.I.E.  Modern  India  and  the 

Indians.  3rd.  1879. 

M.  Foucaux.  Kalidasa’s  Vikramorvaqi,  translated  by  M.  Foucaux. 

Miss  Manning,  M. R.A.S.  A set  of  the  Roman-Urdu  Journal. 

Lahore,  1779-1780. 

Prof.  Aufrecht,  Hon.  M. R.A.S.  Das  Aitareya  Brahmana  (in  Roman 

characters).  Bonn,  1879. 

M.  Guyard.  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Persane  Vulgaire. 

E.  I.  W.  Gibb,  Esq.,  M. R.A.S.  The  Capture  of  Constantinople, 

translated  from  the  Turkish. 

M.  Lenormant.  Les  Origines  de  l’Histoire. 

M.  Regnaud.  Bharatya-Natya-Qastri,  17th  Chapter. 

T.  Watters,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  Wuhu.  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  the 

Temple  of  Confucius.  Shanghai,  1879. 

M.  Carletti,  M. R.A.S.  Idh-har-ul  Haqq,  2 vols.  1880. 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  M. R.A.S.  Extracts  from  the  Koran  with 

English  Translations,  1880. 

Kasinath  Trimhak  Telang,  Esq.  A new  Silara  Copper  Plate  Grant. 

Prof.  Stenzler,  Hon.  M. R.A.S.  Elementar-buck  d.  Sanskrit  Sprache, 

4th  ed.  Breslau,  1880. 

Prof.  Whitney,  Hon.  M. R.A.S.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  1879. 

Dr.  Rost,  Librarian,  India  Office  Library.  Boro-Boudour — dans 

Pile  de  Java,  par  C.  Leemans,  1874. 

Honble.  Wilbraham  Egerton.  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms 

in  the  India  Museum. 

Prof.  F.  Neve.  Outtara-Rama-Charita.  Le  denouement  de  l’histoire 

de  Rama. 

Brooke  Low,  Esq.,  M. R.A.S.  Sarawak— its  Inhabitants  and  Pro- 
ductions, by  Hugh  Low,  Esq..  1848. 

J.  Murray,  Esq.  Handbook  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  by  E.  B. 

Eastwick,  F.A.S.,  2nd  ed.  1879. 
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